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XOBpttu, 


Incbeasino  age  and  decreasing  physical  powers,  with  several  recent  and  em- 
phatic warnings  as  to  the  insecurity  of  health  and  gradual  decline  of  life, 
have  led  me,  after  sixty  years  of  more  than  usual  activity,  to  seek  retirement 
and  comparative  repose.  In  this  last  stage  of  progress  towards  the  grave, 
reflection  naturally  succeeds  to  action  ;  and  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience 
and  duty  is  heard  repeating,  ever  and  anon,  the  solemn  injunction,  "  Whatso- 
ever thine  hand  findeih  to  do,  do  it  quickly;  for  the  night  cometh,  in  which 
no  man  can  work.'* 

In  casting  a  retrospective  view  over  the  labours  of  the  past,  and  seeing  the 
many  political,  commercial,  social,  and  moral  lleforms  already  effected  by  the 
power  of  Public  Opinion,  created  and  stimulated  into  action  by  the  pen  and 
the  press ;  and  obser\'ing,  at  the  same  time,  the  many  indications  of  coming 
Heforms  yet  to  be  demanded  and  achieved,  I  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  aid, 
as  far  as  I  may  be  able,  their  progress  and  accomplishment. 

With  this  view,  I  projiose  to  publish,  during  the  coming  year,  1854,  a  Series  of 
separate  Essays,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  complete  within  itself: 
but  so  arranged,  as  to  foiin,  when  concluded,  a  continuous  whole. 

These  will  contain  the  results  of  my  experience  and  reflection  on  the 
several  topics  indicated,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  actual  knowledge,  ac- 
quired in  the  various  walks  of  life  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  engaged 
—  as  a  voyager  by  sea,  a  traveller  by  land,  a  public  writer  in  India  and  in 
England,  a  member  of  the  English  Legislature,  and  a  visitor  in  everj*  rank 
of  society,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace, 
and  from  the  most  ignorant  and  depraved  to  the  most  enlightened  and  vir- 
tuous classes  of  our  own  and  of  other  lands. 

The  Series  will  extend  to  Eight  separate  and  successive  Numbers  —  about 
130  pages  each — the  first  of  which  will  he  issued  with  the  Periodicals, 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1854,  and  the  remainder  on  the  1st  of  every  succeeding 
Month  till  completed.  The  price  of  each  Number  will  be  Half-a-Crown ; 
and  the  whole  will  be  closed  in  August  next,  when  the  Numbers  may  he 
formed  into  two  handsome  Volumes  of  about  500  pages  each. 

J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM^ 
St,  John*s  Wood,  London, 


HEADS  OF  THE  SXTBTECTS  TO  BE  TBEATED  OF  DT  EACH 

OF  THE  HOKTHLY  HXJMBEB8. 


Ko.  1.— JANUARY,  1854. 

The  New  Beform  Bill  for  England — Necessity  of  Purifying  and  Elevating 
as  well  as  Extending  the  Electt^ral  Franchise,  and  establishing  an  entirely 
New  and  Uniform  Qualification  for  Voters  in  Boroughs  and  Counties ;  with 
the  Introduction  of  a  Plan  tor  Conducting  Public  Elections  which  shall  efiec- 
tually  abolish  all  the  Degrading  Scenes  by  which  they  ai*e  at  present  cha- 
racterised, and  remove  all  the  Foul  Influences  which  make  Bribery  and  Cor- 
ruption so  constant  a  Source  of  Perjury  and  Demoralization — Preceded 
by  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life  and  Labours,  and  an  Engraved 
PorUait,  from  a  Miniature. 

No.  2.— FEBRUARY,  1854. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  a  Plan  for  the  Future  Government  of 
India,  to  contain  ample  Details  of  the  Present  State  and  Future  Prospects  of 
that  Extensive  aiid  Valuable  Poition  of  the  British  Empire,  and  a  Report  of  a 
recent  Public  Meeting  held  by  4,000  Natives  of  India,  summoned  by  the  Sheriff  of 
Calcutta,  in  the  Town  Hall  of  that  City  ;  with  copious  Extra(!ts  from  the  recent 
Works  of  the  late  General  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Indian  Army,  and  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  and  of  Francis 
Horsley  Robinson,  Esq.,  an  Officer  of  Thirty  Years'  Experience  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, and  late  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  India ;  both  in  Condemnation 
of  the  Present  System  of  Government  in  that  neglected  and  oppressed  Country. 

No.  3.— MARCH,  1854. 

History  and  Progress  of  the  Temperance  Refonnation  in  England  and 
America,  as  well  as  in  other  Countries  of  Europe  and  our  distant  Possessions 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia — Parliamentarj'  Proceedings  and  Report,  founded 
on  the  Evidence  collected  from  the  Testimony  of  Witnesses  examined  on  the 
Subject — A  Sketch  of  the  Maine  Law,  recently  enacted  in  several  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and,  with  some  Mollification,  in  one  of  our  own  Provinces — 
New  Brunswick — signed  by  Queen  Victoria,  in  August,  Jh5i2,for  the  entire  Sup- 
pression of  tbe  Tra!ffic  in  Intoxicating  Liquors,  and  the  consequent  shutting 
up  of  all  the  Gin  Palaces  and  other  Places  for  their  Sale,  to  the  immense  Bene- 
fit  of  all  Classes  of  the  Community:  and  a  Statement  of  the  Grounds  on  which 
the  immediate  Enactment  of  such  a  Law  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
would  be  both  just,  politic,  safe,  and  practicable — Illustrated  by  an  Engraving, 
which  will  surprise  the  Pohtician,  and  amaze  the  Philanthropist  and  the 
Christian. 

No.  4.— APRIL,  1854. 

Discussion  of  the  great  Question  of  Public  Education,  admitted  by  nearly 
all  Thinkers  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  Topics  of  the  Day — This  Subject 
will  be  carefully  examined  under  the  following  Heads :  Should  a  System  of 
Public  Education  be  established  as  a  National  Undertaking  by  the  State,  or 
be  left  to  the  Voluntary  Efforts  of  Individuals,  Sects  or  Communities?  Ought 
such  System  to  embrace  the  Teaching  of  Religion,  and  if  so,  in  what  Form ; 
or  should  it  be  entirely  Secular?  Would  it  be  desirable  to  make  the  Attend- 
ance of  Children  compulsory,  or  to  leave  this  to  themselves  and  their  Parents? 
— History  and  Results  of  Industrial  and  Training  Schools  for  the  Destituta 
Classes,  as  the  best  Preventatives  of  Juvenile  Delinquency ;  with  a  Glance  at 
our  Poor  Laws,  and  the  Duty  of  finding  Industrial  Occupation  for  Paupers, 
and  a  Review  of  our  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline. 
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No.  5.— MAT,  1854. 

Emigration  and  Colonization:  their  essential  Difference — Necessity  and 
Advantage  of  both,  as  a  Means  of  relieving  the  Bnrlhens  of  th«  Mother  Country, 
and  enriching  both  it  and  its  Colonial  Possessions,  by  the  Creation  of  new 
Sources  of  Wealth, and  the  mutually  advantageous  Interchangeof  the  respective 
Productions  —  Proposed  Plan  of  National  Pittiigration,  by  which  Families  and 
Individuals  of  the  Poorest  Classes,  now  wholly  destitute  of  Meanss  mi'jht  be 
transferred  from  their  present  Condition  of  Poverty  and  Want,  to  Abundance 
and  Prosperity;  not  only  without  ultimate  Cost  to  the  Nation,  but  with  pecu- 
niar}' Benefit  to  the  Parishes  relieved  from  their  Maintenance  ;  to  tlie  Parent 
State,  in  thus  providing  for  its  Children :  and  to  the  Colonies,  by  enriching  them 
through  the  Liabour  of  which  they  all  stand  somurh  in  need — With  a  Treatise 
on  the  True  Principles  of  Taxation  and  financial  Ueforra,  and  a  Plan  for  the 
Gradual  and  Complete  Extinction  of  the  National  Debt. 

No.  6.— JUNE,  1854. 
General  Re\'iew  of  the  Principal  Sources  of  Evil  which  most  powerfully 
impede  the  Progress  of  Mankind,  in  He\lth,  Wealth,  Intelligence,  and  Viiiiie; 
and  which  require  to  be  removed,  before  the  Civilization  of  even  tlie  most  ad- 
vanced Nations  of  the  Earth  can  be  said  to  bo  complete;  more  e-pccially 
Ignorance — Intemperance — National  Prejudice  —  Restrictions  on  the  Perfect 
Freedom  of  Commerce — War  and  its  Machinery,  overwhelming  ihe  Finan<*es 
of  every  Country,  even  in  Time  of  Peace  —  Competition  between  CapiuU  and 
Laboiur,  and  the  consequently  destructive  Evil  of  .strikes  —  The  Helpless  (Con- 
dition of  large  Masses  of  Human  Beings  consigned  to  Slavery  find  Indigence 
for  Life,  without  Hope  or  Prospect  of  Hmancipaiion — Remedies  for  each  of 
these  within  the  Power  of  the  Legislature  U^  provide ;  and  the  Net-essity  of 
harmonizing  the  Duties  and  Interests  of  Professions  an  I  Classes,  instead  of 
leavmg  ihem  in  a  state  of  constant  Antagonism,  as  at  present. 

No.  7.— JULY,  1854. 
The  Arts  of  creating  Wealth  better  understood  than  those  of  its  Distribution 
— ^Would  it  be  possible  so  to  improve  the  latter,  as  to  make  the  Prodnc**rs  of 
Wealth  Participators  to  a  greater  Extent  than  at  present  in  it-i  Enjoyment? — 
Question  answered  in  the  Affirmative  —  Contra-^ts  between  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Professors  in  all  Classes;  in  the  Church,  the  Liw,  and  the  Legis- 
lature, as  well  as  in  Commercial  and  Fashionable  Life — Yeamings  of  many 
Noble  Hearts  in  all  these  Sections  of  Socitty  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Reforms,  as  seen  in  the  Suggestions  of  Model  Cottages  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
Model  Lodging-houses  for  Labourers,  Ragged  Schools,  and  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses  for  the  Poor,  Free  Libraries  for  Artisans,  Noble  Lecturers  for  Mechanics' 
Instittitions,  and  Crystal  Palaces  for  all — Pl.^n  of  a  Model  Town  and  ln«lustrial 
Association,  which  should  realise  all  these  Advanta^'es  in  the  most  effective 
Manner ;  with  an  Engraved  Ground-Plan  of  the  Town  and  its  Buildings. 

No.  8.— AUGUST,  1854. 
Comparison  between  the  Enjoymentw  of  all  Classes  in  such  a  Model  Town 
and  Industrial  Association,  with  the  Miseries  and  Poverties  of  the  Labouring 
Classes  in  the  existing  State  of  Society — Ancient  and  Modeni  Authorities  in 
Favour  of  Associated  Labour,  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  present,  including 
Scriptural,  Classical,  and  Modem  Examples,  in  the  CM  World  and  the  New — 
Refinement  in  the  Arts,  Literature,  and  Manners  only  to  be  attained  by  Sui-plus 
Wealth,  but  perfectly  compatihle  with  Industrial  Occupation — Elevation  of  the 
Condition  of  Women,  and  Extinction  of  Pauperism  secured — Analysis  and 
Classification  of  the  Numhers  and  Ranks  of  such  an  Association  of  10,0()0  In- 
habitants; or  larger  or  smaller  Communities,  in  similar  IVoportions;  and  a  Plan 
for  their  Practical  Organisation,  with  relative  Duties  and  Rewards;  illustiated 
by  an  Engraving,  containing  a  Perspective  View  of  such  a  Model  Town,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Groond-Plan  in  the  preceding  Number. 
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Is"  the  "Colonial  Magazine"  for  1841  was  published,  by  the  Editor 
of  that  Periodical,  who  had  long  resided  in  India,  a  Sketch  of  the 
Life  and  Labours  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  as  likely  to  interest  the  large 
class  of  Lidian  and  Colonial  readers  which  that  work  possesses ;  but 
its  range  of  circulation  being  more  limited  in  England,  the  facts 
there  detailed  were  comparatively  little  known  to  the  English  public. 
At  an  interval  of  some  twelve  years  after  this,  another  Sketch,  con- 
taining many  additional  facts,  was  published  in  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Illustrious,"  a  Biographical  Magazine  for  1853.  The  latter  was 
written  by  a  gentleman,  also  a  former  resident  in  India,  but  to  whom 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  personally  unknown,  as  they  had  never  met 
till  afber  this  publication  appeared ;  but  having  watched  his  course  in 
India  and  in  England  with  great  interest,  he  was  perfectly  com- 
petent to  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  as  far  as  the  limited  space 
available  lor  this  purpose  in  the  work  in  question  admitted. 

As  there  are  many  facts  included  in  each  of  these  narratives  not 
mentioned  in  the  other,  a  union  of  the  two  seems  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  both,  and  this  has  now  been  undertaken;  so  that, 
with  these  united,  and  additional  matter  subsequently  supplied, 
the  narrative  is  rendered  more  continuous  and  unbroken  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end.  An  active  life  of  sixty  years*  duration, 
commenced  at  nine  years  of  age  and  now  verging  on  seventy,  to  be 
compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  must  necessarily  be 
confined  to  the  merest  outlines ;  but  these  embrace,  at  least,  the  most 
prominent  facts  of  the  author's  varied  and  adventurous  career,  and 
must  suffice,  till  they  shall  be  filled  up  in  more  ample  detail,  if  that 
indeed  shall  ever  be  accomplished,  by  the  only  hand  that  could 
famish  all  the  necessary  materials  for  such  a  purpose. 
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The  only  object  of  presentiDg  this  Sketch,  in  its  present  limited 
form,  is  to  prepare  the  reader  of  this  and  the  subsequent  Numbers 
of  the  Series  of  which  this  is  the  commencement,  for  the  more  ready 
acceptance  of  what  is  to  follow.  Every  one  must  be  conscious,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  both  the  pleasure  and  the  profit,  with  wliich 
books  of  this  description  especially  are  read,  depends  largely  on  the 
degree  of  confidence  which  they  are  able  to  place  in  the  experience, 
capacity,  and  truthfulness  of  the  writer.  If  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  either  of  these,  the  facts  are  received  with  more  distrust,  and  the 
opinions  with  less  respect ;  but  if  the  reader  is  satisfied  that  the 
author  has  had  abundant  opportunities  from  experience  to  accumulate 
facts,  and  that  his  judgment  may  be  relied  on  for  the  careful  investi- 
gation of  evidence  and  the  formation  of  accurate  opinions  thereon  — 
his  confidence  and  pleasure  in  the  perusal  will  be  greatly  augmented 
thereby.  In  this  hope,  the  Sketch,  for  it  is  not  pretended  to  be  any- 
thing more,  is  given  as  a  fitting  Preface  or  Preliminary  Introduction 
to  what  is  to  follow. 

James  Silk  Buckingham  was  bom  at  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  in 
Cornwall,  in  1786.  He  was  but  nine  years  of  age  when  he  embraced 
the  maritime  profession,  and  commenced  his  world-wide  travels. 
Misfortune  began  immediately  to  haunt  his  steps.  Ere  he  com- 
pleted his  tenth  year  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  passed  several 
months  in  confinement  at  Corunna ;  and  ere  he  attained  his  eleventh 
he  had  been  marched  barefoot  many  hundred  miles  through  Spain 
and  Portugal  to  Lisbon.  He  subsequently  visited  other  countries  in 
a  seafaring  capacity.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  aj)pointed  to 
the  command  of  a  vessel;  and  performed  sei^eral  voyages  to  the 
"West  Indies,  the  two  Americas,  and  the  Mediterranean  (including 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Greek  Islands,  and  Smyrna,  in  the  Levant),  in 
the  double  character  of  captain  and  supercargo. 

Ha^-ing  in  these  voyages  accumulated  a  moderate  capital,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  value  of  ships 
and  merchandise,  he  proposed  to  settle  as  a  general  merchant  at 
Malta,  then  the  great  central  magazine  whence  the  Continent  of 
Europe  derived  its  supplies  of  English  and  Colonial  produce,  and 
the  great  prize-port  into  which  all  captured  vessels  were  brought  for 
adjudication  and  sale.  Already  he  had  acquainted  himself  with  the 
languages  of  wliich  Malta  was  the  seat,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  and 
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Arabic;  and  he  had  every  prospect,  therefore,  of  making  a  speedy 
and  competent  fortune. 

On  arriving  off  the  port  of  Valetta,  however,  it  was  found  that 
the  plague,  which  had  not  been  known  there  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury, raged  with  such  violence,  as  to  induce  the  governor  to  prohibit 
the  landing  of  any  individuals,  and,  indeed,  to  prevent  any  personal 
communication  with  the  shore.  The  cargoes  destined  for  this  depot 
were  accordingly  landed,  and  placed  in  magazines  near  the  sea,  when 
the  ships  proceeded  to  other  ports,  the  one  in  which  he  was  em- 
barked going  to  Smyrna. 

Mr.  Buckingham  remained  there  a  suiScient  period  to  be  a  con- 
siderable loser  by  the  calamitous  events  that  occurred  at  Malta,  in 
consequence  of  the  long- continued  and  devastating  pestilence  which 
afflicted  that  island,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  Egypt,  to  look  around 
for  fresh  sources  of  enterprise.  The  cordial  reception  given  to 
him  by  the  British  residents  there  soon  obtained  him  the  notice 
and  attention  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha,  Mohammed  Ali,  then  ruler  of 
that  interesting  country.  He  was  at  this  period  just  beginning  to 
perceive  the  advantage  of  encouraging  the  settlement  in  Egypt  of  all 
persons  of  skill  and  capital  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  resources  of  his  dominion  j  and,  extending 
his  views  also  to  external  commerce.  Mr.  Buckingham  had  the 
pleasure  of  passing  many  successive  evenings  in  his  divan,  after  all 
his  public  officers,  excepting  only  his  confidential  secretary,  were 
dismissed ;  and  there,  with  a  set  of  Arrowsmith*s  charts,  which  he 
exhibited  to  him,  explaining  the  relative  positions  and  productions 
of  various  countries,  the  winds,  seasons,  monsoons,  currents,  rocks, 
shoals,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation  and 
hydrography,  all  of  which  aflforded  him  such  delight,  that  they  often 
sat  together  until  near  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning;  and 
Mr.  Buckingham  at  length  succeeded  in  having  transcribed,  upon  a 
duplicate  set  of  An-owsmith's  charts,  traced  by  his  own  hand  for 
the  purpose,  all  the  information  of  importance,  written  in  the  Arabic 
language  and  character. 

One  of  the  undertakings  that  Mr.  Buckingham  subsequently  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  for  the  Pasha  of  Egjpt,  was  the  re-opening  of 
the  ancient  Canal  which  formerly  connected  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Mediterranean,  and  another  was,  the  transporting  across  the  Desert 
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of  the  IstbmuSy  before  the  Canal  should  be  opened,  two  beaatlM 
American  brigs,  then  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  which  the 
Pasha  was  anxious  to  get  into  the  Red  Sea,  but  feared  the  East  India 
Company  would  prevent  him  sending  them  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  At  this  period  the  war  against  the  Wahabees  occupied 
almost  the  exclusive  attention  of  all  parties  in  Egypt,  and  ultimately 
compelled  the  Pasha  himself  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  hostilities  in 
Arabia,  while  those  to  whom  he  confided  the  government  of  the 
country  in  his  absence  were  far  less  able  than  himself  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  such  works  as  these. 

From  Alexandria  Mr.  Buckingham  proceeded  to  Cairo,  and  from 
thence  ascended  the  Nile  into  Nubia,  beyond  the  Cataracts,  being 
prevented  from  penetrating  farther  in  consequence  of  an  almost 
total  blindness,  occasioned  by  a  long  and  severe  ophthalmia,  one  of 
the  plagues  that  still  afflict  Egypt.  On  his  descent  he  halted  at 
Keneh,  and  crossed  the  Desert  to  Kosseir,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea.  In  the  course  of  this  journey  he  encountered,  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  Desert,  a  party  of  the  mutinous  soldiery  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  returning  in  a  state  of  revolt  from  Kosseir,  by 
whom  ho  was  stripped,  plundered,  and  left  entirely  naked  on  the 
barren  waste,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  at  least  from  any  habita- 
tion or  supply  of  food  or  water.  The  narrative  of  this  disastrous 
journey  would  alone  make  a  volume,  if  extended  to  all  its  details. 
It  is  enough,  however,  to  say,  that  by  perseverance  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  Kosseir,  though  under  circumstances  of  the  most  painful 
and  distressing  nature,  and  that,  to  add  to  his  sufferings,  he  was 
obliged  to  retrace  all  his  stt»ps,  and  return  again  to  Keneh,  on  the 
Nile,  from  the  impossibility  of  prosecuting  his  route  further  in  that 
direction. 

He  therefore  descended  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  from  thence  traversed 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  exploi-ed  all  the  surrounding  country,  and 
visited  every  part  of  Lower  Egypt  and  the  Delta,  habited  as  an 
Egyptian,  speaking  the  language,  and  mixing  freely  with  the  people 
of  the  country. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  a  proposition  was  made  to  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham by  the  English  morchantA  then  resident  in  Egypt,  to  undertake 
on  their  account  a  voyage  to  India,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea;  first,  to 
survey  its  hydrography,  till  that  period  most  inaccurately  known, 
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and  thus  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  its  coasting  navigation  by 
English  ships ;  and  next  to  ascertain  how  far  the  merchants  of  India, 
but  those  at  Bombay  more  especially;  might  feel  disposed  to  renew 
the  commercial  intercourse  which  formerly  existed  between  India 
and  Egypt,  for  the  supply  of  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

He  readily  acceded  to  this  proposition,  and  set  out  for  Suez  ac- 
cordingly, profiting  by  the  departure  of  a  large  caravan,  then  convey- 
'  ing  the  pilgrims  of  Africa,  collected  at  Cairo,  to  the  great  temple  at 
Mecca,  and  bearing  also  the  harem  of  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  Asia,  to  hia 
camp  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  voyage  was  continued,  under  most 
disastrous  circumstances,  to  Jedda,  from  thence  to  Mocha,  and  ulti- 
mately to  India. 

The  merchants  of  Bombay  being,  however,  unwilling  to  resume 
the  commerce  with  Egypt,  except  under  securities  which  it  was 
hardly  probable  they  could  obtain,  Mr.  Buckingham  considered  his 
mission  at  an  end ;  and,  after  communicating  the  result  to  the  pro- 
per quarter,  his  attention  was  turned  to  some  maritime  or  mercan- 
tile occupation  in  India  itself.  This  was  soon  obtained  ;  for  he  had 
scarcely  been  a  week  on  shore,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  fine  new  frigate,  just  launched,  for  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
an  independent  Arab  prince,  who  had  commissioned  her  for  a 
voyage  to  China.  He  was  invested  with  the  command,  and  was 
actually  engaged  in  rigging  and  fitting  her  out,  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Government  of  Bombay,  informing  him,  that,  as  he 
was  not  licensed  by  the  East  India  Company,  he  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  this  command,  or  even  to  remain  in  India. 

That  such  a  succession  of  voyages  and  travels  should  be  full  of 
danger,  as  well  as  incident,  may  be  easily  imagined ;  and  his  pub- 
lished volumes  sufficiently  prove  this.  It  may  be  sufficient  here, 
however,  to  say,  that  storms,  plagues,  shipwreck,  battle,  imprison- 
ment, hunger,  thirst,  sickness,  nakedness,  and  want,  had  been  his 
frequent  portion;  and  that  there  was  scarcely  any  form  under  which 
human  misery  could  have  presented  itself  in  which  he  had  not  en- 
countered it,  or  scarcely  any  pomp,  pleasure,  honour,  or  distinction, 
which  mortal  could  enjoy,  that  he  had  not  witnessed,  and  occasion- 
ally shared  in. 
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This  first  banishment  of  Mr.  Buckingham  from  India  was  not  in 
consequence  of  any  fault  on  his  part,  either  alleged  or  even  sus- 
pected; but  merely  in  conformity  with  the  settled  principle  of  the 
East  India  Company's  monopoly,  to  prevent  any  one  from  visiting 
India  on  any  pretence,  or  for  any  purpose,  without  their  express 
license,  which  Mr.  Buckingham  did  not  possess,  merely  because, 
on  his  leaving  England  to  settle  at  Malta,  he  had  never  contem- 
plated visiting  India  at  all,  and  did  not  know  that  such  a  license 
was  necessary.     Indeed,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  the  late  Sir  Evan 
Nepean,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  feeling  himself  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  this  harsh  measure  of  banishing  a  man  without  trial,  and 
without  the  commission  of  any  moral  or  political  offence,  used  these 
express  words  in  his  communication  to  Mr.  Francis  "VVarden,  then 
chief  secretary  of  the  Bombay  Government,  through  whom  the  cor- 
respondence on  this  subject  passed:    "To  the  individual  himself 
(meaning  Mr.  Buckingham)  I  have  not  the  slightest  degree  of  ob- 
jection ;  on  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  sensible,  intel- 
ligent man;  and  I  shall  by  no  means  be  sorry  to  see  him  return  with 
the  Company's  license,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  he  would  be  of  use  to 
the  mercantile   interests,  in  openiilg    the  trade  of  the  lied  Sea.'' 
Being  thus  banished  from  the  country,  with  the  highest  compliment 
to  his  utility,  Mr.  Buckingham  returned  again  to  Egypt,  by  a  second 
voyage  through  the  Red  Sea,   during  which,  with  his  usual  energy 
and  industry,  ho  collected  ample  materials,  en  route,  for  a  new  hy- 
drographical  chart  for  aU  its  coasts. 

In  Egypt,  Mr.  Buckingham  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  to  which  the  British  consul  and  him- 
self became  parties,  the  terms  of  which  were  highly  favourable  to 
the  merchants  of  England  and  India — as  it  guaranteed  safe  protec- 
tion across  the  Desert  for  all  goods  sent  from  India  to  England,  or 
Vice  versd  by  that  route — and  a  reduction  of  duties  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  the  removal  of  many  existing  restrictions  on  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries. 

With  this  treaty,  Mr.  Buckingham  returned  to  India,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Mohammed  Ali,  for  which  the  Company's  license 
was  not  required,  bearing  letters  and  commissions  to  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, as  the  envoy  of  an  independent  prince.  Proceeding  from 
Alexandria  to  Beyrout,  and  thence  by  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and  Jaffa, 
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to  Jemsalem,  he  was  compelled  by  various  circumstances  to  traverse 
nearly  the  whole  of  Palestine,  the  countries  east  of  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Hauran,  and  the  Decapolis.  He  reached  Damascus ; 
from  whence  he  was  invited  to  Mount  Lebanon,  to  become  the  guest 
and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope ;  after  which  he 
visited  Baalbeck,  Tripoli,  Antioch,  the  Orontes,  and  Aleppo ;  pro- 
ceeding thence  into  Mesopotamia,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Bir; 
passed  on  to  Orfah,  near  Haran,  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham,  and  the  Edessa  of  the  Greeks ;  journeyed  to 
Diarbekir,  or  the  Black  City,  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor;  to  Mardin, 
on  the  mountains,  and  by  the  Great  Desert  of  Sinjar,  to  Mosul  on 
the  Tigris;  inspected  the  renowned  sites  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
Nineveh,  Arbela,  Ctesiphon,  and  Seleucia;  made  extensive  researches 
on  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  identified  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semi- 
ramis  and  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  discovered  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  wall  of  Babylon,  supposed  to  be  entirely  destroyed ; 
ascended  the  tower  of  Babel;  an'd,  at  length,  reposed  from  his 
labours  in  the  city  of  Bagdad. 

Pursuing  his  route  towards  India,  he  advanced  into  Persia,  cross- 
ing the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  going  by  Kermanshah  to  Hama- 
dan,  the  ancient  Ecbatana;  Ispahan,  the  most  magnificent  of 
oriental  cities ;  Persepolis,  and  its  splendid  ruins ;  and  (by  Shiraz 
and  Shapoor)  to  Bushir,  where  he  embarked  in  a  ship  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  bound  on  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Wahaboes,  the  pirates  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
visited  Ras-el-Khyma,  their  chief  port;  went  on  shore  with  the 
commodore  of  the  squadron.  Captain  Brydges,  and  acted  as  his 
Arabian  interpreter ;  assisted  afterwards  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
town,  and  finally  reached  Bombay  at  the  end  of  1816,  having  been 
nearly  twelve  months  on  his  perilous  journey. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  Company's  license  had  been  forwarded 
to  him  from  England,  authorising  him  to  remain  in  their  territories; 
and  he  accordingly  resumed  his  command  in  the  service  of  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat,  being  reappointed  to  the  same  ship,  the  Himiayoon  Shah, 
his  removal  from  which  had  cost  him  in  the  interim  some  3C,000/., 
which  had  gone  into  the  pockets  of  his  more  fortunate  successor,  by 
three  successful  voyages  to  China,  yielding  10,000/.  each.  After 
vifdtiiig  Muscat  and  Bussorah,  he  returned  with  his  vessel  to  Bombay; 
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proceeded  down  the  coast  of  Malabar  (touching  at  Tellicheny,  Ca- 
licut, Mahce,  and  Cochin),  to  Colombo  and  Point  de  Galle ;  thence 
passed  up  the  Coromandel  coast,. by  Covelong,  Madras,  Vizagapatam, 
and  Eimlipatam ;  and,  having  greatly  extended  the  hydrographical 
knowledge  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  river  Euphrates,  reached 
Calcutta,  in  June,  1818.  Here  he  found  orders  from  the  Imaum, 
directing  him  to  proceed  with  the  ship  to  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  and 
give  convoy  to  certain  vessels  there,  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  But 
Mr.  Buckingham  abhorred  the  slave  system,  having  opposed  it  in  the 
West  Indies  many  years  before ;  and,  having  no  alternative,  rather 
than  acquire  riches  from  such  a  polluted  source,  he  resigned  the 
command,  and  the  income  of  4,000/.  a  year  which  it  yielded  him. 
Would  that  all  the  sons  of  Britain  had  been  like-minded !  Would 
that  all  her  descendants  were  so  now  !  Then  would  the  chains  drop 
from  the  unoffending  captive ;  then  would  the  hands  of  commerce 
be  unstained  by  blood,  and  religion  accompany  her  to  teach  and  to 
bless  the  world. 

It  was  now  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Palmer,  "  the  prince  of  the 
merchants  of  the  East,"  that  he  had  talents  for  literary  and  political 
life,  and  ought  to  relinquish  the  maritime  profession;  and  the  atten- 
tions paid  to  Mr.  Buckingham  by  the  highest  authorities,  including 
the  Governor-general,  Lord  Hastings,  Bishop  Middleton,  the  Su- 
preme judges,  and  the  invitation  of  the  leading  British  merchants 
(whom  his  disinterested  and  high-principled  conduct  had  deeply  im- 
pressed), induced  him  to  consent  to  undertake  the  establishment  and 
editorship  of  a  newspaper  on  the  liberal  principles  which  then  cha- 
racterised the  Hastings'  administration.  It  was  issued  under  the 
title  of  **  The  Calcutta  Journal,"  obtained  almost  instant  popultirity, 
and  within  three  years  yielded  its  enterprising  founder  a  net  profit  of 
8,000/.  per  annum.* 

•  At  first  published  only  twice  a  week,  its  success  was  so  great  as  at  length 
to  lead  to  its  daily  issue.  A  taste  for  learning  and  enlightened  pursuits  was 
called  by  it  into  existence;  in  polite  literature  and  general  information  it  is 
said  to  have  been  unequalled ;  and  it  numbered  every  individual  in  India  of 
literary  eminence  among  its  contributors.  The  good  it  effected  is  admitted, 
by  all  wbo  were  then  in  that  country,  to  have  been  greater  than  was  ever 
achieved  by  any  publication  that  had  preriously  existed  in  any  part  of  our 
Eastern  possessions.  It  exposed  many  public  abuses,  and  caused  them  to  be 
redressed,  and  preTented  many  more  being  committed,  from  the  apprehension 
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The  great  subjects  of  free  trade,  free  settlement,  and  a  free  press, 
advocated  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  were  unpa- 
latable, however,  to  some  in  authority ;  and  led  them  to  cherish 
feelings  of  animosity  against  him ;  and — the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
having  returned  to  Europe,  and  being  succeeded  for  a  short  interval 
by  a  temporary  Governor-general,  Mr.  John  Adam — after  suffering 
much  persecution  at  his  hands,  Mr.  Buckingham  was  suddenly  ordered 
to  quit  Calcutta,  without  a  hearing,  trial,  or  defence;  the  fortune  he 
had  acquired  was  utterly  annihilated ;  debts  were  entailed  on  him 
by  the  suppression  of  his  paper,  and  protracted  proceedings  to  avert 
this  stroke,  to  the  amount  of  10,000?.;  and  his  wife,  who  had  just 
joined  him  after  ten  years'  separation,  was  ejected  with  him  fit)m 
house  and  home — an  act  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  which  excited  the 
just  indignation  of  all  classes  of  Indian  society. 

Again,  and  most  cruelly  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham returned  to  England,  where  the  injuries  he  had  suffered  in 
India  equally  excited  the  commiseration  and  indignation  of  the  public 
at  home ;  and  where  his  claims  to  compensation  were  recognised  and 
defended  by  many  distinguished  men,  including  Lords  Durham, 
Russell,  Denman,  and  other  members  of  the  Senate ;  Sir  Charles 
Forbes,  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  and  other  Indian 
proprietors  of  East  India  stock ;  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the 
ex-Govemor-general,  who  presided  at  a  public  meeting  in  London, 
and  passed  the  highest  eulogies  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  character  and 
labours ;  were  pleaded  by  the  press ;  petitioned  for  by  the  people ; 
echoed  by  the  colonies ;  and  recommended  for  redress  by  two  suc- 
cessive Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  he  could  not 
even  obtain  permission  from  the  Company  to  return  to  India  to  wind 


of  its  censures ;  it  greatly  improved  the  admmistration  of  justice  in  the 
native  courts ;  and  was  the  first  to  inveigh  openly  against  Suttee,  or  the 
burning  of  widows  alive  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands,  and  ultimately 
forced  on  the  suppression  of  that  frightful  and  murderous  rite ;  condemned 
the  equally  revolting  practice  of  the  Government  deriving  a  revenue  from 
the  superstitions  of  the  natives  in  their  pilgrimages  to  Juggernaut,  and 
accelerated  the  abolition  of  that  iniquitous  source  of  gain;  defended  the 
Christian  missionaries  in  their  holy  and  benevolent  labours ;  advocated  the 
education  and  elevation  of  the  Indian  population;  opposed  every  despotic 
act;  and  pleaded,  boldly,  earnestly,  and  incessantly,  for  the  great  reforms 
then  required  for  India,  nearly  all  of  which  have  since  been  accomplished. 

B 
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Up  his  affairs  and  collect  the  numercyus  debts  there  owing  to  him ; 
and  his  claims  for  recompense  were  repudiated  alike  by  the  Comptmy 
and  the  Ministry. 

"When  the  severity  of  the  punishment  to  which  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  subjected  is  considered,  most  persons  would  conclude  that  he 
must  hare  been  guilty  of  some  heinous  crime,  some  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  established  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  to 
excite  the  natives  of  Hindostan  to  revolt  against  the  English  rule, 
or  some  eomilar  atrocity ;  or  that,  at  least,  he  had  been  guilty  of 
Bomo  foul  and  dangerous  libel  against  the  chief  authority  of  the 
State ;  for  to  crimes  and  offences  of  this  description  alone  cotdd  such 
lieavy  punishments  as   banishment  without  trial,  confiscation   of 
hard-earned  property,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  an  innocent  family,  be 
appropriate.     It  is  but  justice,  therefore,  to  the  reputation  of  the 
subject  of  our  biography,  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  should  be 
accurately  known ;  and  for  this  purpose,  we  place  on  record,  in  our 
pages,  from  the  Parliamentary  evidence  produced  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
case,  the  entire  text  of  the  article,  for  the  writing  and  publishing  of 
which  all  the  vengeance  of    the  Indian   Government  was   thus 
poured  out  on  its  author's  devoted  head.     It  was  a  playful  allusion 
to  the  ludicrous  impropriety  of  appointing  a  Scotch  Pi-esbyterian 
minister  to  the  secular  office  of  a  Clerk  of  Stationer}'  for  the 
Government  offices,  as  a  reward  for  his  political  services  in  opposing 
the  free  trade  party  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  through  the  columns  of 
an  Indian  newspaper,  the  '*  John  Bull,"  and  was  as  follows:  — 

"Tlie  reverend  gentleman  named  below  (Dr.  Bryce),  who.  we  perceive 
by  the  index  of  that  useful  publication  the  "  Annual  Directory,"  is  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Moderator  of  the  Kirk  Session,  and  who,  by  the 
favour  of  the  higher  powers,  now  combines  the  office  of  parson  and 
clerk  in  the  same  person,  has  no  doubt  been  selected  for  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  new  place  from  the  purest  motives,  and  the  strictest  pos- 
sible attention  to  the  public  interests.  Such  a  clerk  as  is  here  required, 
to  inspect  and  reject  whatever  articles  may  appear  objectionable  to  him, 
should  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  several  sorts  of  j)a8teboar(3,  sealing- 
wax,  inkstands,  sand,  lead,  gum,  pounce,  tape,  and  leather;  and  one 
would  imagine  that  nothing  short  of  a  rejrular  ap])renticeship  at  Sta- 
tioners* Hall  would  qualify  a  candidate  for  such  a  situation.  All  this 
information,  however,  the  reverend  gentleman  no  doubt  possest>es  in  a 
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more  eminent  degree  than  any  other  person  who  could  be  found  to  do 
the  duties  of  such  an  office ;  and  though,  at  first  sight,  such  information 
maj  seem  incompatible  with  a  theological  education,  yet  we  know  that 
this  country  (India)  abounds  with  surprising  instances  of  that  kind  of 
genius  which  fits  a  man  in  a  moment  for  any  post  to  which  he  may  be 
appointed. 

"  In  Scotland,  we  believe,  the  duties  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  are 
divided  between  preaching  on  the  sabbath,  and  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the  weak-hearted,  conferring  with  the 
bold,  and  encouraging  the  timid,  in  the  several  duties  of  their  religion. 
Some  shallow  persons  might  conceive,  that  if  a  Presbyterian  clergjrman 
were  to  do  his  duty  in  India,  he  might  also  find  abundant  occupation 
throughout  the  year,  in  the  zealous  and  faithful  discharge  of  those  pious 
duties  which  ought  more  especially  to  engage  his  devout  attention ;  but 
they  must  be  persons  of  very  little  reflection  indeed  who  entertain  such 
an  idea.  We  have  seen  the  Presbyterian  flock  of  Calcutta  take  very  good 
care  of  Uiemselves  for  many  mouths  without  a  pastor  at  all ;  and  even 
when  the  shepherd  was  among  them,  he  had  abundant  time  to  edit  a 
controversial  newspaper,  long  since  defunct,  and  to  take  part  in  all  the 
meetings,  festivities,  addresses,  and  flatteries,  that  were  current  at  that 
time.  He  has  contrived  to  display  this  eminently  active,  if  not  holy 
disposition,  up  to  the  present  period ;  and  according  to  the  maxim,  *  to 
him  that  hath  much  (to  do)  still  more  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that 
bath  nothing,  even  the  little  that  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away,'  this 
reverend  doctor,  who  has  so  oilen  evinced  the  imiversality  of  his  genius 
and  talents,  whether  within  the  pale  of  divinity  or  without  it,  is,  perhaps, 
the  very  best  person  that  could  be  selected,  all  things  considered,  to  take 
care  of  the  foolscap,  pasteboard,  wax.,  sand,  gum,  lead,  leather,  and  tape 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  of  Merchants,  and  to  examine 
and  pronounce  on  the  quality  of  each,  so  as  to  see  that  no  drafts  are 
given  on  their  treasury  for  gum  that  will  not  stick,  tape  short  of  measure, 
or  inkstands  of  base  metal.'* 

For  this  and  this  alone,  Mr.  Buckingham's  license  to  reside  in 
India  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was  ordered,  at  his  peril,  to  quit 
India,  without  the  power,  as  the  law  then  stood,  of  appealing  to 
any  Court  for  protection,  and  without  any  opportunity  being  af- 
forded him  of  hearing,  trial,  or  defence ! 

What  renders  tbe  case  more  remarkable  is  this : — that  the  very 
appointment  at  which  he  thus  lightly  and  perhaps  irreverently 
laughed,  was  no  sooner  heard  of  by  the  India  Directors  in  England, 
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than  it  was  instantly  ordered  to  be  annulled,  as  grossly  improper. 
The  Board  of  Control  for  the  affairs  of  India  pronounced  the  same 
condemnation  on  the  appointment,  so  that  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
and  the  India  Directors  concurred  in  their  joint  censure  of  the  act ; 
and  lastly,  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  to  whom  this  reve- 
rend clerk  was  responsible  in  his  ecclesiastical  capacity,  denounced 
the  appointment  as  most  unclerical,  and  gave  the  reverend  offender 
the  option  either  of  resigning  his  new  appointment  or  being  stripped 
of  his  ministerial  gown.  All  these  high  authorities  were  deemed 
quite  right  in  thus  uniformly  disapproving  and  annulling  the  ap- 
pointment as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it,  while  Mr.  Buckingham,  for 
merely  making  it  the  subject  of  a  premature  pleasantry,  was  de- 
cidedly as  wrong ;  and  when  the  India  Directors  were  appealed  to 
for  redress,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  Mr.  Buckingham's 
was,  indeed,  a  very  hard  case,  but  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous 
for  them  to  establish  such  a  precedent,  as  the  redress  of  any  wrong 
inflicted  by  the  governors  abroad,  however  unjustly,  because  it  would 
open  the  door  to  endless  applications  for  redress.  Such  are  the 
maxims  of  Oriental  policy,  and  such  the  perversions  of  justice  to 
which  they  lead ! 

On  his  landing  from  India,  Mr.  Buckingham  had  established  a 
monthly  journal,  entitled  "  The  Oriental  Herald,"  which  was  indeed 
a  continuation  of  the  suppressed  Calcutta  Journal;  and  to  this  he 
devoted  all  his  energies,  making  it  the  medium  of  articles  advocating 
free  trade  with  China  and  various  Indian  reforms ;  and  the  circula- 
tion of  this  Journal  for  six  years,  from  1824  to  1830,  in  all  the 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  towns  and  largo  sea-ports  of  the 
kingdom,  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  the  East 
India  Company's  trading  monopoly  in  1834,  and  the  many  reforms 
introduced  into  the  renewed  charter  of  that  period,  when  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham was  himself  in  Parliament. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  the 
session  of  1834  to  examine  the  whole  case,  consisted  of  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  members,  including  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  poli- 
tics, among  whom  may  be  named,  Lord  John  Busscll,  Sir  Ilobert 
Peel,  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control;  and  two  of  its  Secretaries,  Mr.  Bobcrt  Gordon  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Mackenzie;  Mr.  Williams  Wyim,  an  ex-President  of  the 
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Board  of  Control ;  Lord  Granville  Somerset,  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson, 
^  East  India  Director;  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  and 
Mr.  John  Smith,  the  City  banker — all  large  proprietors  of  East  India 
stock ;  Mr.  Charles  Boss,  ex-Secretary  to  the  India  Board ;  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie,  afterwards  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons;  Mr.  Walter, 
proprietor  of  "  The  Times,"  Mr.  W.  Ewart  Gladstone,  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  others, — a  Committee,  as  will  be 
seen,  strongly  imbued  with  ministerial  and  East  Indian  prejudices 
and  interests.  Yet  even  these,  after  many  days'  examination,  and  a 
foil  hearing  of  all  the  arguments  urged  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  their  officers  in  their  defence,  came  to  the  imanimous  resolution : 
**  That  your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  Compensation  ought  to  be 
made  to  Mr.  Buckingham;"  adding  further,  "  that  your  Committee 
abstain  from  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  Compensation, 
in  the  hope  that  the  subject  will  be  taken  into  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  East  India  Company,  and  thus  the  interposition  of 
Parliament  in  the  next  session,  to  fix  such  amount,  be  rendered 
unnecessary." 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that,  after  such  a  unanimous  resolution, 
passed  by  such  a  body  of  men  as  this,  and  reported  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Company  should  refuse  to  accede  to  their  recom- 
mendation. But  so  it  was.  It  is  understood  that,  as  the  loss  proved 
to  have  been  sustained  by  Mr.  Buckingham  was  the  sudden  depriva- 
tion of  an  income  of  8,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  which  his  popular 
Journal  yielded  him  of  net  profit  after  all  expenses  were  paid,  and 
the  entire  destruction  of  its  capital  by  forcible  suppression,  amount- 
ing to  40,000/.  of  ascertained  marketable  value, — the  economical 
Mr.  Hume,  himself  a  proprietor  of  India  stock,  proposed  in  the 
Committee  that  20,000/.  should  be  named  as  the  sum  to  be  given  to 
Mr.  Buckingham  in  compensation.  But  the  rest  of  the  Committee, 
pretending  that  it  would  be  more  courteous  and  complimentary  to 
the  East  India  Company  (as  if  they  deserved  this  homage  of  exces- 
sive delicacy)  to  leave  the  sum  open,  to  be  settled  by  their  discretion, 
it  was  so  determined;  and  as  no  sum  was  named,  the  Company 
refused  to  give  anything,  and  treated  the  resolutions  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  as  so  much  waste  paper ! 

It  should  be  observed,  that  out  of  the  large  annual  profits  made 
by  Mr.  Buckingham  from  his  Journal  he  formed  one  of  the  largest 
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and  most  valuable  libraries  ever  before  collected  in  India,  espcciiilly 
of  standard  works,  not  easily  procurable  in  that  country,  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  have  been  admirably  sekMrted. 
As  Mr.  Buckingham  was  unwilling  to  abandon  tlic  hope  of  being 
able  to  return  to  India  again,  after  his  case  had  been  examined  in 
England,  ho  left  this  library  behind  liim,  with  instructions  to  have 
it  opened  as  a  circulating  library  for  the  accommodation  of  the  British 
residents,  and  for  his  own  profit.  But  so  determined  were  the 
Indian  authorities  to  crush  their  adversary  if  jjossible,  by  cutting  off 
all  his  resources,  that  they  absolutely  refused  to  allow  this  library 
to  be  opened,  because  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  man  they  were 
determined,  if  possible,  to  destroy ! 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  is 
full  of  interest,  but  we  content  ourselves  with  extracting  from  the 
general  summary  the  following  paragraphs,  as  specimens  of  the  rest, 
from  the  facts  proved  in  evidence. 

"  1.  That  Mr.  Buckingham  was  residing  in  India,  in  the  year 
1818,  under  the  legal  sanction  of  a  license  granted  him  by  the  East 
India  Company,  in  England,  and  recognised  by  their  public  autho- 
rities in  Bengal. 

"2.  That  he  established,  at  considerable  labour  and  expense,  a 
daily  newspaper,  entitled  the  *  Calcutta  Journal,*  which  is  described 
by  one  of  the  principal  functionaries  of  the  Indian  Government  as 
having  *  created  a  great  taste  for  literature  and  the  prosecution  of 
enlightened  pursuits,'  and  which  is  also  proved  by  others  to  have 
been  very  generally  read  and  approved  by  the  British  community 
of  India. 

"3.  That,  animated  by  the  public  professions  of  the  Governor- 
general  of  India,  Lord  Hastings,  as  to  his  removal  of  all  restrictions 
from  the  Indian  press,  save  those  of  responsibility  to  the  regular 
legal  tribimals  and  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  Mr.  Buckingham  com- 
mented occasionally  himself,  and  at  other  times  permitted  his  cor- 
respondents to  comment,  on  the  public  measures  of  the  Government 
in  that  country. 

"  4.  That  some  of  these  articles  were  complained  of,  to  the  extent 
of  seven  or  eight  only  in  the  course  of  about  five  years,  some  few  of 
them  being  made  the  subject  of  legal  prosecution,  and  others  only  of 
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reraon«?trance  and  warnings  of  buDishraent  in  tlic  event  of  tlieir  being 
repeated. 

"5.  That  in  the  only  legal  proceeding  which  was  persevered  in  and 
carried  before  a  jury,  Mr.  Buckingham  was  acquitted ;  and  that  in 
the  cases  merely  remonstrated  against^  the  explanations  and  reason* 
tendered  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  his  replies  to  such  remonstrances, 
appear  to  have  convinced  the  Governor-general  that  the  articles 
complained  of  did  not  deserve  the  severe  punishment  of  removal 
from  the  country. 

"6.  That  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Hastings,  a  short  period 
elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Lord  Amhei*st,  until 
which,  the  supreme  authority  was  exercised  by  Mr.  John  Adam, 
as  senior  member  of  CounciL 

*'  7.  That  during  this  interval  an  appointment  took  place,  by  which 
the  office  of  a  Clerk  for  the  supply  of  stationery  to  the  pubUc  depart- 
ments of  Government  was  conferred  on  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bryce,  the  head 
of  the  Presbyterian  establishment  in  India. 

"8.  That  Mr.  Buckingham  wrote  in  his  journal  an  article,  in 
which  the  duties  of  such  an  office  were  shown  to  be  incompatible 
with  a  due  discharge  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  sacred  functions. 

*'  9.  That  for  writing  and  publishing  this  article  Mr.  Buckingham's 
license  to  reside  in  India  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was  ordered,  with- 
out a  trial,  investigation,  hearing,  or  any  process  of  law,  to  quit 
India,  on  pain  of  being  seized  and  sent  out  of  the  country  by  force. 

"  10.  That  at  this  period,  and  for  some  time  before,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's Journal  was  in  such  general  esteem  and  request,  as  to  have 
become  extremely  profitable,  yielding  an  income  of  between  6,000/. 
and  8,000/.  a  year,  and  being  estimated  at  the  full  market-value 
of  four  lacs  of  rupees,  or  40,000/.  sterling.  On  this  estimate  it 
was  divided  into  400  shares  of  100/.  each,  seventy  of  which  were 
purchased  by  bankers,  merchants,  civilians,  and  others,  on  which 
the  purchasers  realised  large  dividends  of  actual  profit,  which  were 
paid  to  them  at  quarterly  periods. 

"11.  That  on  his  arrivid  in  England,  Mr.  Buckingham  found  that 
the  Indian  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  had  both  concurred, 
not  merely  in  condenming  the  measure  of  Dr.  Brj'ce's  appointment, 
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but  in  annulling  it  on  the  ground  of  its  impropriety,  and  ordering 
Dr.  Bryco  to  be  immediately  removed  fix)m  bis  office. 

"12.  Tbat,  notwitbstanding  tbis,  tbe  Court  of  Directors  refused  to 
permit  Mr.  Buckingbam  to  return  to  India,  even  to  collect  tbe  sums 
of  money  tbat  were  due  to  bim  tbere,  wbicb,  from  tbe  nature  of  bis 
business,  were  very  widely  scattered,  by  wbicb  be  was  prevented 
from  winding  up  bis  affairs,  and  saving  sometbing  from  tbe  wreck. 

"13.  Tbat  subsequently  to  Mr.  Euckingbam's  banisbment  from 
India,  wbere  be  left  bis  extensive  establisbment  under  tbe  protec- 
tion of  tbe  laws  as  tbcy  tben  stood,  and  wbicb  were  sufficient  to 
guard  it  fix)m  any  violation,  a  new  by-law  or  regulation  was  passed 
by  tbe  Indian  Government,  giving  tbemselves  tbe  power  (wbicb 
previously  bad  no  existence)  of  placing  every  journal  in  tbe  countiy 
under  a  license,  to  be  granted  by  tbe  Govenior-general,  and  to  be 
revocable  at  bis  pleasure,  witbout  reason  assigned. 

"  14.  Tbat  tbe  editor  left  in  cbarge  of  Mr.  Buckingbam's  Journal 
publisbed  in  it,  section  by  section,  and  from  time  to  time,  tbe  con- 
tents of  a  pampblct,  originally  publisbed  in  England,  written  by  tbe 
Hon.  Leicester  Stiinbope,  on  tbe  subject  of  a  free  press  in  Britisb 
India,  wbicb  publication  was  not  complained  of,  nor  remonstrated 
against  in  any  way,  during  its  progressive  appearance. 

"15.  Tbat  several  days  after  tbis  republication  bad  been  completed, 
and  wben  no  injury  was  even  alleged  to  bave  been  eitber  produced 
or  apprebended  from  its  circulation,  tbe  Government  of  Bengal 
issued  an  order,  witbout  any  previous  trial,  bearing,  or  investigation, 
witbdrawing  tbe  license  of  Mr.  Buckingbam*8  journal,  forbidding  its 
furtber  appearance,  and  tbus  annilulating,  at  a  single  stroke,  a  pro- 
perty of  considerable  value,  wben  its  principal  proprietor  was  at  a 
distance  of  many  tbousand  miles,  and  could  tberefore  bave  no  means 
of  explanation  or  del'ence. 

"  IG.  Tbat  tbe  agents  of  Mr.  Buckingbam,  wbo  were  bankers  and 
mercbants  of  tbe  first  respectability  in  India,  endeavoured  to  o])tain 
from  tbe  Government  tbere  a  renewal  of  tbe  license ;  but  after  va- 
rious pretexts  for  delay,  during  all  wbicb  time  a  large  and  expensive 
establisbment  of  men  was  kept  up  in  daily  bope,  grounded  on  tbe 
positive  promise  of  sucb  renewal,  tbe  Indian  Government  at  lengtb 
came  to  tbe  determination,  tbat  wbilo  tbo  types,  presses,  and  otber 
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materials  belonged  to  Mr.  Buckingham  no  license  should  be  granted 
to  any  one  to  use  them :  thus  making  the  property  utterly  valueless 
to  him. 

"  1 7.  That  one  of  their  own  servants,  Dr.  Muston  (who  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Harrington), 
having  made  an  advantageous  offer  to  lease  or  rent  the  use  of  types, 
presses,  and  other  materials,  for  the  period  of  a  year,  to  carry  on  a 
journal  for  his  own  benefit,  the  Indian  Government,  though  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  editor,  who  was  indeed  one  of  their 
own  officers,  refused  to  grant  a  license  for  such  a  paper,  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  they  had  no  security  but  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  for  which  the  lease  was  to  be  given,  the  influence  and  control 
of  Mr.  Buckingham  might  again  return  to  the  paper,  though  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  then  in  England,  and,  as  was  well  known  to  the 
Indian  Government,  would  not  be  permitted  to  return. 

'*  18.  That  after  still  further  ruinous  protractions  and  delays,  the 
avowed  determination  of  the  Indian  Government  not  to  allow  the 
property  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  any  journal,  so  long  as 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  to  derive  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  it,  com- 
pelled the  agents  of  that  gentleman  to  sell  it  on  such  terms  as  they 
could  obtain  in  a  market  where,  by  the  very  operation  of  this  de- 
termination of  the  Government,  there  could  be  few  competitors  for 
its  use ;  and,  accordingly,  the  materials  of  an  establishment  which 
had  cost  upwards  of  20,000/.  sterling,  and  five  years  of  time,  to  bring 
to  the  state  of  perfection  and  profit  described,  were  sold  for  so  small 
a  sum,  and  had  become  encumbered  with  such  heavy  charges  by  the 
delays  and  difficulties  adverted  to,  as  to  leave  Mr.  Buckingham  not 
only  without  proceeds,  but  very  largely  in  debt. 

"19.  That  the  license  which  the  Indian  Government  refused  to 
grant  to  Dr.  Muston,  to  carry  on  a  journal,  by  renting  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's materials,  from  which  both  parties  might  have  been  benefited, 
the  same  Government  granted  to  Dr.  Muston  himself,  immediately 
that  he  became  possessed  of  these  materials  as  his  own  ;  the  efiect 
of  this  being,  therefore,  not  to  suppress  the  sentiments  whieli  the 
journal  might  contain,  as  the  editor  would  in  both  cases  be  e(iuiilly 
free  from  Mr.  Buckingham's  control,  but  to  take  the  profits  from  the 
original  owner,  and  transfer  them  to  the  subsequent  possessor. 
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"  20.  Tliat  the  copyright  or  goodwill  of  this  long-estahlished  and 
popuhir  journal,  with  all  its  consequent  profits,  thus  tiikcn  from  Mr. 
Buckingham,  and  conferred  upon  Dr.  Muston  without  purchase  or 
consideration,  was  ultimately  sold  hy  the  latter  gentleman  for  his 
own  benefit  to  the  proprietors  of  another  Indian  paper,  the  'Bengal 
Hurkaru,*  to  whom  the  subscribers  were  accordingly  transferred. 

"21.  That  Mr.  Buckingham  has  now  been  in  England  twenty 
years,  during  which  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, arising  out  of  the  losses  described;  but  he  has,  nevertheless, 
persevered  in  every  legitimate  aud  honourable  mode  of  appealing  to 
the  India  Directors,  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  to  Parliament ;  the 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  India  being  so  protected,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  obtain  redress  from  them  through  a  court  of 
law. 

"22.  That  the  result  of  all  these  proceedings  has  been  to  entail  on 
Mr.  Buckingham  the  total  ruin  of  all  his  property  and  prospects  in 
India,  by  the  utter  extinction  of  his  establishment  there,  which  was 
not  over-estimated  at  the  value  of  40,000/.  sterling ;  and  by  the 
accumulation  upon  himself,  as  the  party  responsible  for  all  the 
liabilities  of  the  concern,  of  debts  to  the  extent  of  nearly  10,000/. 
more." 

With  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  publicly  expressed,  as  to  these 
transactions,  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  several  pages ;  but  of  these  also 
we  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  only — the  excellent  and  venerable  Lord 
Denman,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench ;  Lord  Abinger, 
one  of  the  most  learned  judges  of  the  land;  the  upright  Sir  Edward 
AVest,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay ;  Lord  John 
RusseU,  the  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee ;  and  Lord 
William  Bcntinck,  late  Governor-general  of  India. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  said  — "  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
been  torn  from  his  business,  from  his  friends,  from  all  his  hopes, 
and  had  been  sent  to  a  distant  country,  where  he  was  ruined,  and 
was,  perhaps,  on  the  very  verge  of  beggary.  It  was  horrible  to 
hear  of  such  things.  It  was  horrible  to  see  anything  like  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  into  this  country  that  Indian  atmosphere,  which 
he  fur  one  was  not  prepared  to  breathe.  lie  considered  this  to  be 
one  of  the  most  cruel,  oppressive,  and  unjustifiable  acts  which  he 
had  ever  known  to  have  been  committed  by  a  British  governor,  in 
the  historj-  of  the  colonics,  bad  as  they  were." 
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Lord  Abinger  said — "That  no  action  could  be  brought  against 
the  Government  of  India  for  the  exercise  of  their  prerogiitive, 
and  the  only  mode  of  redress  therefore  left  was  that  stated  by  the 
noble  lord,  a  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry.  He  was  surprised  that 
the  House,  who  were  said  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  lives,  the 
liberties,  and  properties  of  the  people,  could  hear  one  clause  of  the 
petition  read  without  instantly  affording  the  petitioner  the  means  of 
redress.  The  petitioner  stated  that  ho  was  banished  from  India 
himself,  and  that  the  license  or  copyright  of  his  journal  was  taken 
from  him  and  co-proprietors  without  compensation,  and  presented  as 
a  gift  to  the  son-in-law  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Government. 
Could  the  House  endure  this  statement  without  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  its  truth?  Not  only  was  he  banished,  but  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  property  he  left  behind  him  was  also  taken 
from  him  without  consideration.  If  these  statements  were  proved, 
the  Government  of  India  deserved  the  reprehension  of  the  House 
and  the  country,  for  punishing  a  man  without  trial.  Without 
giving  him  the  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  they  transported 
him  and  destroyed  his  property ;  and  then  the  only  answer  they  gave 
him  was,  that  ^  it  was  given  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Muston.  He  was 
unwilling  to  use  any  harsh  terms,  but  this  conduct  was  not  only 
oppressive  but  corrupt." 

In  a  letter  of  Sir  Edward  West,  addressed  to  Mr.  Buckingham 
from  Bombay,  through  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  dated  October  1,  1827, 
when  all  the  facts  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  case  were  fully  known,  the 
original  of  which  letter  has  been  shown  to  Lord  John  Russell,  is  the 
following  remarkable  testimony  to  the  utility  of  2J!r.  Buckingham's 
writings  in  India : 

"  Severe  and  unmerited  as  have  been  your  sufferings,  you  have 
the  consolation  of  having  effected,  in  the  judgment  of  all  unpre- 
judiced persons,  more  good  for  India  than  any  other  individual, 
without  exception." 

Lord  JohnBussell  said — **  1  am,  of  course,  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  which  were  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
state,  that  having  listened  attentively  to  all  that  transpired  in  the 
Committee,  my  opinion  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  Mr.  Buckinjj:ham 
is,  instead  of  being  weakened,  materially  strengthened  by  the  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  I  have  thus  acquired.     For  my  own  part, 
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having  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  all  those  articles  published  in 
Mr.  Buckingham's  Journal  which  were  particularly  found  fault  with 
by  the  Indian  Government^  I  can  undertake  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  those  articles,  although  they  must  all  have  been  written  and 
inserted  in  the  hurry  inseparable  from  the  publication  of  a  daily 
paper,  which  not  only  does  not  reflect  the  slightest  stain  on  the 
character  of  the  writer,  but  are  such  as  would  do  honour  to  any  man 
possessing  an  honest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  and  such  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  were  written 
and  published  with  a  perfect  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  author 
and  publisher,  that  he  was  serving  the  cause  of  truth,  and  was 
therefore  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his  fellow- subjects,  and  the 
approbation  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  Government." 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  on  taking  the  chair  at  a  public  meeting 
held  in  London,  said  —  "In  accepting  the  office  to  which  I  have 
been  appointed  as  chairman  of  the  present  meeting,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  address  you  at  any  length  on  the  subject  of  2^[r. 
Buckingham's  claims,  because  I  shall  be  followed  by  many  gentle- 
men, ftilly  competent  to  discharge  this  duty.  But  there  is  one  point 
of  some  importance  to  the  question,  on  which  no  one  present  can 
speak  with  the  same  knowledge  or  authority,  perhaps,  iis  myself — 
(Hear,  hear).  The  situation  which  I  have  recently  filled  as  Gover- 
nor-general of  India,  enables  me  to  speak  from  personal  experience 
as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  Calcutta  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  case. 
I  did  not  arrive  in  India  till  some  time  aft^r  Mr.  Buckingham's 
departure :  and  at  that  period  all  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
measures  of  Government  towards  that  gentleman  was  over,  and 
public  feeling  had  been  calmed  down  so  as  to  enable  the  Indian 
community  to  form  as  just  and  impartial  an  opinion  on  the  whole 
case  as  on  any  matter  of  past  history.  I  can  assure  you,  then,  that 
even  at  this  period,  and  imder  those  most  favourable  circumstances 
for  forming  an  accurate  judgment,  a  deep  feeling  pervaded  the  public 
mind  genenilly,  as  to  the  injustice  with  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
treated  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  with  very  few  exceptions — such  as  must 
indeed  occur  in  almost  every  case — the  people  of  India  generally 
were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  was  a  case  of  great  and 
unexampled  hardship  (Cheers).  In  bearing  this  testimony  to  an 
important  truth,  I  do  not  do  so  as  the  partizan  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
whose  acquaintance  I  have  very  recently  made.    But  I  do  so  as  the 
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friend  of  justice,  my  attachment  to  which  alone  brings  me  here 
this  day  (Hear,  hear,  hoar)." 

Xever,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  there  so  remark- 
able an  instance  as  this,  of  a  man  being  treated  almost  like  a  felon, 
with  ruin,  insults,  and  indignities  heaped  on  his  devoted  head,  at  the 
some  time  that  the  highest  testimonies  that  England  and  India  could 
furnish  were  borne  to  his  merits  and  public  usefulness.  It  was 
enough  to  break  the  heart  of  the  strongest  man,  and  much  less  than 
this  has  driven  many  an  unfortunate  victim  to  self-destruction.  But 
Mr.  Buckingham  still  bore  up  against  it  all,  and  persevered  under 
the  consciousness  of  right,  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  his  coimtry 
and  to  mankind. 

And  yet  he  was  unwearied.  Pinding  a  return  to  Hindostan  im- 
possible, and  desiring  to  employ  the  information  he  had  acquired  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-subjects  at  home  and  abroad,  after  a  tour 
through  the  chief  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  for  preliminary 
observation  of  the  public  feeling  and  amount  of  interest  in  reference 
to  India,  he  established  ''the  Oriental  Herald,"  which,  from  1824, 
he  continued  to  conduct  till  1829,  availing  himself  of  every  means  to 
spread  information,  and  arouse  discussion  respecting  that  country 
through  every  open  channel  and  in  every  accessible  spot,  with  a 
view  of  awakening  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  our 
Eastern  possessions,  and  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  both  lands 
by  a  better  system  of  intercourse  with  them.  In  this  enterprise  he 
sunk  not  less  than  £6,000 ;  the  remnant  of  his  property,  added  to 
subscriptions  raised  for  the  purpose.  ''And  if  to  this,"  observes  he, 
in  his  own  outline  of  his  eventful  life,  "  be  added  the  uninterrupted 
application  of  every  faculty,  every  thought,  and  every  moment  of 
my  time,  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report,  by  day  and 
night,  in  sickness  and  in  trouble,  as  well  as  in  vigorous  health  and 
comparative  tranquility,  when  persecuted  by  enemies,  sneered  at 
by  fidse  friends,  and  discouraged  by  the  anxious  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  real  ones,  I  believe  I  may  truly  say,  that,  whether  as 
regards  the  application  of  money  or  of  labour,  no  cause  was  ever 
more  resolutely  or  more  undeviatingly  adhered  to,  through  every 
opposing  circumstance,  than  this  has  been  by  me." 

The  "Sphynx,"*  apolitical  paper,  and  the  "Athenseum,"  a  journal 
•  To  this  journal  Mr.BuckiDgham  deyoted  a  legacy  of  five  thou8and  rupees, 
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chiely  devoted  to  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  now  every- 
where known,  were  also  established  by  Mr.  Buckingham :  after 
which  he  made  a  second  and  more  extensive  tour  through  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  stirring  up  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  interests,  ere  the  then  approaching  expiration  of 
the  Company's  Charter,  to  seek  a  free  trade  with  India  and  China, 
and  procure  a  revision  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country 
under  the  Company's  rule.  On  this  occasion  he  visited  every  town 
of  any  size  or  importance  connected  with  mercantile,  manufacturing, 
or  shipping  affairs ;  enduring  immense  fatigue,  incurring  consider- 
able expense,  depriving  himself  of  home  and  domestic  enjoyments, 
and  encountering  the  fiercest  opposition  and  the  most  virulent 
abuse.  At  the  same  time  he  commenced  a  series  of  Lectures  on 
the  Oriental  Lands,  which  attracted  crowded  audiences,  and  secured 
attention  to  his  principal  subject,  when,  in  its  turn,  it  became  his 
theme.  He  succeeded  in  addressing,  during  four  years  of  almost 
incessant  journeying,  not  less  than  a  million  of  persons ;  and  formed 
upwards  of  two  hundred  associations  in  different  to^vns,  composed  of 
the  most  influential  residents  in  each,  who  bound  themselves  to  use 
their  labour,  their  money,  and  their  united  influence,  to  throw  both 
India  and  China  open  to  the  free  intercourse  and  enterprise  of  British 
subjects. 

These  lectures  were  perhaps  among  the  most  popular  ever  delivered 
in  England,  commencing  in  London,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  East 
India  House,  in  the  great  room  of  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  where 
they  were  attended  by  crowded  audiences  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  the  metropolis.  They  were  continued  in  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  all  the  sea-ports  and  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
wherever  audiences  could  be  collected  to  hear  them.  The  first  course 
at  Livei'pool  yielded  a  net  profit  of  80/.  sterling  after  all  expenses 
were  paid.  To  this  Mr.  Buckingham  added  20/.,  and  paid  in  the 
round  sum  of  100/.  to  the  bank  of  Samuel  Hope  and  Co.,  at  Liver- 
pool, as  the  first  donation  toward  a  fund  for  advocating  free  trade, 
in  all  commodities  and  with  all  nations,  but  especially  opposing  the 

bequeathed  to  him  by  a  Mr.  Bec-her,  in  India,  whom  he  had  never  seen  or 
heard  fi*ora  before  ;  but  who  had  left  it  iu  his  will,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
Mr.  Buckingham's  public  character  and  principles,  and  of  gratitude  for  the 
benefit  he  believed  his  whiings  to  have  produced  in  tliat  country. 
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renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  commercial  monopoly ;  and 
thus  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  of  several  thousand  pounds,  subse- 
quently contributed  by  the  merchants,  shipowners,  and  corporation 
of  Liverpool,  which  was  liberally  expended  in  promoting  in  various 
ways  the  object  which  Mr.  Buckingham's  lectures  were  intended  to 
accomplish. 

In  this  way,  throughout  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Buckingham's 
public  labours,  not  less  than  10,000/.  was  raised  by  him  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  from  the  proceeds  of  his  lectures  alone ;  50/. 
a  night  being  frequently  received,  and  on  some  occasions  exceeding 
100/. ;  and  though  he  never  received  the  slightest  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  any  incorporated  League  or  Association,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, contributed  to  them  all — the  entire  earnings  of  these  four 
years  was  freely  devoted  to  the  carrj'ing  forward  the  great  Work 
in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  which,  but  for  this  zeal  and  expen- 
diture, would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  accomplished  for 
another  twenty  years  at  least. 

Towards  the  close  of  these  lectures,  in  1832,  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
invited  to  become  the  representative  of  the  town  of  Sheffield,  where 
he  had  been  whoUy  unknown  until  his  public  appeals  on  the 
subject  of  India  won  him  the  general  favour  of  its  inhabitants. 
Without  canvassing  for  a  single  vote,  possessing  any  local  interest, 
having  any  personal  acquaintance  in  the  place  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, or  being  subjected  to  any  expense,  the  motto  of  his  election 
banner  being  "Free  Trade  and  no  Slavery,"  he  was  returned 
triumphantly  to  Parliament;  and  in  this  position,  wliich  he  con- 
tinued six  years  to  occupy,  he  originated  and  carried  successfully 
several  measures  of  public  good.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  virtual  abolition  of  impressment  and  substitution  of  a  general 
registry  of  seamen,  with  the  adoption  of  other  means  calculated 
to  advance  their  welfare,*  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  lif6  and 
property  at  sea  by  intemperance  and  shipwreck ;  tlie  relief  of  authors 
and  publishers  from  half  the  heavy  tax  paid  by  them  in  their  com- 
pulsory gifts  of  eleven  copies  of  each  of  their  works  to  the  public 

•  "  There  is  not  a  British  seaman  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  our  ban- 
nered cross  is  flying,  who  would  not  gladly  give  a  month's  pay  to  '  The  Sailor's 
Friend  ;'  the  great,  the  eloquent,  the  downtrodden,  yet  stiil  unconquered  and 
▼ictorious  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  flogging  and  impressment." — Ebenezc 
ElHot,  the  Sheffield  poet. 
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libraries.  Bills  were  also  introduced  by  him,  for  the  first  time, 
for  the  establishment  of  public  walks  and  gardens,  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  working  classes  in  all  large  towns,  and  of  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  and  entertaining 
knowledge  among  the  people ;  both  of  which  are  now  highly  popular, 
though  at  first  rejected ;  while  he  advocated  at  the  same  time  the 
interests  of  India  and  AMca ;  took  his  full  share  of  labour  in  all 
the  great  questions  of  humanity,  and  of  moral  and  social  im- 
provement, brought  before  Parliament ;  and  was  ever  ready  to  give 
his  voice  and  vote  for  the  advancement  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Having,  however,  been  invited  to  visit  America  (where  his  wrongs 
had  awakened  a  wide  and  lively  interest),  and  having  long  con- 
templated an  extensive  tour  through  the  Western  World,  he,  in  1837, 
resigned  his  seat,  and  proceeded  there. 

Mr.  Buckingham  sailed  from  England  in  September,  1837,  for  New 
York,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  youngest  son,  who  continued  with 
him  during  all  his  travels  in  the  Western  World ;  and,  after  a  stormy 
and  perilous  passage  of  six  weeks,  they  reached  their  port  in  the  month 
of  October.  On  landing  in  this  populous  city,  Mr.  Buckingham,  being 
anxious  to  make  the  object  of  his  visit  widely  and  generally  known, 
issued  an  address  through  the  journals  of  the  States,  which  was  subse- 
quently published  in  his  Travels  in  America,  and  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  made.  After  narrating  some  of  the  earlier 
events  of  his  life  and  the  leading  features  of  his  Indian  history,  which 
need  not  here  be  repeated.     Mr.  Buckingham  says  :— 

''The  reform  of  Parliament  being  accomplished,  I  was  invited,  under 
circumstances  of  the  most  flattering  nature  to  myself,  but  on  which 
I  will  not  dwell,  to  become  the  representative  of  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
in  which,  and  to  which,  I  was  then  personally  an  entire  stranger ; 
but  its  invitation  was  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  my  public  life  and 
labours  alone.  I  was  successfully  returned  to  the  first  reformed 
Parliament  afi  its  member,  and  had  the  happiness  to  advocate,  in  my 
place,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the  views  I  had  maintained 
in  India — ^for  maintaining  which,  indeed,  I  was  banished  from  that 
country — and  which  I  had  since,  by  the  exercise  of  my  pen  and 
tongue,  for  ten  years,  spread  so  extensively  in  England.  The  triumph 
of  these  principles  was  at  length  completed  by  the  accomplishment 
of  all  my  views.    The  India  monopoly  was  abolished,  and  free  trade 
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to  India  and  China  secured.  The  liberty  of  the  press  in  India  was 
established,  and  trial  by  jury  guaranteed.  The  political  as  well  as 
the  commercial  powers  of  the  East  India  Company  were  curtailed. 
The  horrid  and  murderous  practice  of  burning  the  widows  of  India 
alive  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands  was  put  down  by  law. 
The  blood-stained  revenue  derived  from  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
Juggernaut  was  suppressed.  The  foundation  of  schools — ^the  promo- 
tion of  missions — the  administration  of  justice — ^were  all  more  amply 
provided  for  than  before — and  to  me,  the  sufferings  and  anxieties  of 
many  years  of  peril  and  labour  combined,  were  amply  rewarded  by 
the  legal  and  constitutional  accomplishment  of  almost  every  object 
for  which  I  had  contended,  and  the  gratification  of  all  the  wishes  I 
had  so  long  indulged. 

"  The  period  came,  however,  in  which  it  was  necessary,  for  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  are  dear  to  me  by  blood  and  family  ties,  and  for 
whom  it  is  my  duty,  as  it  is  my  happiness,  to  provide,  that  I  should 
quit  my  senatorial  duties,  and,  after  nearly  thirty  years  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  public,  devote  the  few  remaining  years  of  health 
and  activity  that  might  be  spared  me,  before  old  age  should  render 
exertion  impracticable,  to  providing  a  retreat  for  the  winter  of  life, 
and  acquiring  the  means  of  making  that  retreat  independent  as  well 
as  honourable.  I  accordingly  announced  this  intention,  and  the 
reasons  on  which  it  was  grounded;  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  in  July,  1 837, 1  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  my  constituents 
at  Sheffield,  where,  though  all  our  previous  meetings  had  been  cordial, 
hearty,  and  affectionate  in  the  extreme,  this  was  more  cordial,  more 
affectionate — though  tinged  with  a  new  element  of  sorrow  and  regret 
— than  any  that  had  gone  before. 

''These,  then,  are  the  circumstances,  and  I  have  narrated  them  with 
OS  much  brevity  as  possible,  which  have  led  me  to  quit  the  land  of 
my  nativity,  and  go,  with  my  family,  to  other  shores.  The  motives 
which  have  induced  me  to  prefer  those  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
first,  at  least,  to  be  visited  in  my  course,  and  the  objects  which  I  hope 
to  accomplish  among  you,  still  require  to  be  explained. 

''While  others  visit  your  shores  charged  either  with  merchandise  to 
sell  or  gold  and  silver  to  buy,  I  venture  to  come  among  you  freighted 
with  no  cargo  of  goods  for  your  consumption,  or  with  the  precious 
metals  for  purchase  or  exchange.    In  the  midst,  however,  of  all  the 
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bustle  and  animation  that  fills  your  crowded  marts  there  will  be  room, 
I  hope,  for  one  who  brings  only  the  knowledge  and  experience 
acquired  by  years  of  travel  in  the  Scriptural  and  Classical  countries 
of  the  East,  to  communicate  to  those  who  may  have  leisure  and  dis- 
position to  hear,  and  taste  and  education  to  enjoy,  whatever  can 
illustrate  the  history  and  poetry  of  early  days,  and,  above  all,  what- 
ever can  tend  to  unfold  the  beauties,  confirm  the  prophecies,  and  give 
strength  and  force  to  the  sublime  and  important  truths  contained  in 
the  Sacred  Volume  of  our  common  faith. 

"  This  is  the  first  object  which  I  hope  to  accomplish  by  my  sojourn 
amoDg  you,  and  this  alone  would  well  justify  my  visit  tu  your  shores. 
If,  at  the  same  time,  there  be  others  not  incompatible  with  this  pro- 
minent one,  but  auxiliary  and  subordinate  to  it,  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue — such  as  a  careful  and  impartial  examination  of 
your  own  resources,  institutions,  literature,  and  manners — so  that 
while  difiusing  information  for  the  gratification  of  others,  I  may  be 
adding  to  my  stores  of  knowledge  for  my  own  delight,  I  doubt  not 
that  I  shall  find  among  you  all  the  kindness  of  aid  for  which  you  have 
80  long  been  renowned. 

*'  The  mode  that  I  have  chosen  for  the  commimicationof  the  interest- 
ing details  with  which  the  past  history  and  actual  condition  of  the 
Scriptural  and  Classical  countries  of  the  East  abound,  namely,  that  of 
oral  discourses  or  extemporaneous  lectures,  may  appear  to  some  to 
be  less  dignified,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  less  usual,  than  the  dififusion 
of  this  class  of  information  through  printed  books.  But  it  may  be 
defended,  first,  on  the  ground  of  its  greater  practical  utility,  being  at 
once  more  attractive  and  more  efficient ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  ground 
of  its  high  antiquity,  and  of  the  sacred  and  classical,  as  well  as  noble 
and  historical  precedents  in  its  favour. 

'*  For  precedents  or  authorities  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  in  search 
— so  profusely  do  they  aboimd  in  ancient  and  in  modem  annals.  In 
Scriptural  ages,  the  oral  mode  of  communication  was  almost  the  only 
one  in  use,  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  who,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Josephus,  thus  taught  the  Chaldean  science  of  astronomy  to  the 
Egyptians,  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  discoursed  so  eloquently 
of  the  productions  of  nature  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
and  from  whose  lips  the  profoimdest  maxims  of  wisdom  were  poured 
into  charmed  ears ;  and  from  thence  again  to  the  days  of  Paul,  who 
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stood  before  Festus,  Felix,  and  Agrippa,  at  Cesarea,  and  who,  clothed 
in  all  the  majesty  of  tmth,  addressed  assembled  thousands  at  Antioch, 
at  Ephesus,  at  Athens,  at  Corinth,  and  in  Rome. 

"  In  classical  countries  the  custom  was  universal,  and  there  are  many 
who  conceive,  with  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  superior  intellect  of  the  Greeks  was  the  method  in  use  among  ' 
them  of  communicating  knowledge  by  oral  discourses,  rather  than  by 
written  books ;  when  the  pupils  or  disciples  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  and  - 
of  Epicurus,  received  their  information  from  these  great  masters,  in 
the  gardens  and  the  porticos  of  Athens,  or  when  the  hearers  of 
Demosthenes,  of  JEschylus,  of  Sophocles,  or  Euripides,  hung  with 
rapture  on  their  glowing  sentences,  as  pronounced  in  the  Areopagus — 
the  theatre — the  gjTnnasium— or  the  grove. 

"Of  classical  authorities,  the  memorable  instance  of  Herodotus  will 
occur  to  every  mind.  This  venerable  Father  of  History,  as  he  is  often 
called,  having  been  first  banished  from  his  native  coimtry,  Halicar- 
nassus,  under  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  travelled,  during  his  exile, 
through  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  to  the  borders  of 
Media  and  Persia,  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  several  years.  On 
his  return  from  his  travels,  he  was  instrumental  in  uprooting  and  de- 
stroying the  very  tyranny  imder  which  his  banishment  took  place ; 
but  this  patriotic  deed,  instead  of  gaining  for  him  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  the  populace,  who  had  so  largely  benefited  by  his 
labours,  excited  their  envy  and  ill-will ;  so  that  he  a  second  time  left 
his  native  land,  and  then  visited  Greece.  It  was  there,  at  the  great 
festival  of  the  Olympic  Games,  about  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  being  then  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  that  he  stood 
up  among  assembled  myriads  of  the  most  intellectual  auditors  of  the 
ancient  world,  to  narrate  in  oral  discourses,  drawn  from  the  recollection 
of  his  personal  travels,  the  subject-matter  of  his  interesting  history 
and  description  of  the  countries  of  the  East ;  and  such  was  its  effect 
upon  the  generous  hearts  and  brilliant  intellects  of  his  accomplished 
hearers,  that  while  the  celebrated  Thucydides,  then  among  them  as  a 
boy,  shed  tears  at  the  recital  of  the  events  of  the  Persian  war,  and  his 
young  bosom  was,  perhaps,  then  first  fired  with  the  ambition  which 
made  him  afterwards  one  of  the  most  accomplished  historians  of 
Greece,  the  people  received  Herodotus  with  such  universal  applause, 
that,  as  an  honour  of  the  highest  kind,  the  names  of  the  Nine  Muses 
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were  bestowed  upon  the  nine  books  or  subdivisions  of  his  interesting 
narrative,  which  they  continue  to  bear  to  the  present  hour  in  every 
language  into  which  they  have  been  translated. 

''Pythagoras,  of  Samos,  is  another  striking  instance  of  a  similar 
career.  Disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates,  he  retired  from 
his  native  island,  and  having  previously  travelled  extensively  in 
Chaldea  and  Egypt,  and  probably  in  India,  he  also  appeared  at  the 
Olympic  games  of  Greece,  and  travelled  through  Italy  and  Magna 
Grecia,  delivering,  in  the  several  towns  that  he  visited,  oral  discourses 
on  the  history,  religion,  manners,  and  philosophy  of  the  countries  of 
the  East ;  and  their  general  effect  was  not  less  happy  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  narrations  of  Herodotus — for  it  is  said  that  'these 
animated  harangues  were  attended  with  rapid  success,  and  a  reforma- 
tion soon  took  place  in  the  life  and  morals  of  the  people.' 

'*  1  might  go  on  to  enlarge  the  catalogue  of  precedents,  for  both 
ancient  and  modem  history  is  full  of  them  —  Marco  Polo,  Columbus, 
Gamoens,  Kaleigh,  and  Bruce  (all,  too,  treated  with  the  deepest 
injustice  by  their  countrymen)  will  occur  to  every  one  —  but  it  is 
unnecessary.  May  I  only  venture  to  hope,  that  as  some  similarity 
exists  between  my  own  history,  in  sufifering  from  tyranny  and  the 
ingratitude  of  contemporaries,  ana  that  which  marked  the  career 
of  those  great  men  whose  names  I  have  cited  —  Herodotus  and 
Pythagoras  —  as  weU  as  in  the  countries  we  each  traversed,  and  the 
mode  of  diffusing  the  information  thus  acquired  by  oral  discourses 
among  the  people  of  other  lands  —  the  similarity  may  be  happily 
continued  —  if  not  in  the  honours  to  be  acquired,  at  least  in  the 
amount  of  the  good  to  be  done ;  and  that,  in  this  last  respect,  the 
Olympia  and  Magna  Grecia  of  the  East  may  &irly  yield  the  palm  to 
the  more  fr-ee  and  more^nerally  intelligent  Columbia  of  the  West, 
18  my  most  earnest  hope  and  desire — my  most  sincere  and  fervent 
prayer. 

"I  will  say  no  more,  exoept  to  add,  that  should  my  humble  labours 
among  you  be  crowned  with  the  success  which  I  venture  to  anti- 
cipate, and  should  Providence  spare  me  life  and  health  to  follow  out 
tiie  plan  I  have  long  meditated  and  designed,  it  is  my  intention, 
after  visiting  every  part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  extend 
my  tour  through  the  British  Possessions  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Sootia,  and  the  West  Indies ;  to  visit  from  thence  the  Isthmus 
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of  Darien,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  barrier  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  to  make  an  excursion  through  Mexico, 
and  from  thence  to  pass  onward  by  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  China, 
yisit  the  Philippines  and  the  Moluccas,  go  onward  to  Australia  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land;  continue  from  thence  through  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  by  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca,  to  India; 
traverse  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus, 
and  return  to  Europe  by  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  long  and  varied  route  there  are  a 
few  prominent  and  important  objects,  which,  as  they  have  been  long 
fevourite  subjects  of  study,  and  have  engaged  a  large  share  of  my 
attention  in  the  past,  I  shall  hope  to  keep  steadily  in  view,  and  do 
all  within  my  power  to  advance  in  the  future.  It  has  long  been  my 
conviction,  that  among  the  most  prolific  causes  of  vice  and  misery 
in  the  world  those  of  Intemperance,  Ignorance,  Slavery,  and  War 
are  productive  of  the  greatest  evils ;  and  that  the  best  service  which 
man  can  render  to  his  fellow-beings  is,  therefore,  to  promote,  by 
every  means  within  his  reach,  the  principles  and  practice  of  Tem- 
perance, Education,  Freedom,  and  Peace." 

Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  family  returned  to  England  in  the 
ill-fated  steam-ship  President^  which  was  lost  on  the  subsequent 
voyage,  and  has  never  since  been  heard  of.  They  landed  at  Liver- 
pool, and  came  on  direct  to  London ;  soon  after  their  reaching  which 
a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  tinder  the  auspices  of 
the  Temperance  and  other  Benevolent  Societies  of  London,  to  give 
Mr.  Buckingham  a  public  welcome  to  his  native  home,  and  to  hear 
from  him  some  account  of  his  Western  tour.  The  meeting  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  nothing  could  be  more  enthusiastic  than  the 
welcome  given.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Buckingham  on  that  occasion : — 

"  It  is  now  little  more  than  three  years  since  I  left  England,  in 
September,  1837,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  United  States, 
the  British  Provinces  in  N'orth  America,  and,  proceeding  from  thence 
through  Mexico  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  to  cross  the  Pacific  to 
China,  and  from  thence  to  return  home  by  India  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  At  that  period,  such  a  voyage  of  circumnavigation 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  practicable — as  Mexico  was  then  in  compara- 
tive tranquility,  and  China  was  accessible  at  several  points :  and  if 
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no  untoward  events  had  occurred  to  mar  the  execution  of  this  project, 
it  would  most  probably  have  been  accomplished,  as  no  change  took 
place  in  my  own  resolutions  or  intentions,  until  necessity  compelled 
it.  In  Mexico^  the  civil  war  that  now  rages  fiercely  within  its 
borders,  and  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Texans  and  Cumanches  which 
occasionally  press  upon  it  from  without,  render  all  travelling  so 
difficult  and  dangerous,  and  make  the  public  mind  so  indifferent  to 
ever3rthing  beyond  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  moment,  while 
life  and  property  are  everywhere  so  insecure,  that  it  would  have 
been  the  height  of  indiscretion  to  have  entered  upon  it ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  China,  by  the  recent  unhappy  war  upon  its  coasts, 
has  been  rendered  unapproachable  to  Europeans :  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  all  maritime  intercourse  and  opportunities  of  convey- 
ance from  Mexico  to  that  country,  by  ships  across  the  Pacific,  have 
ceased.  But  for  these  reasons,  I  should  now,  most  probably,  have 
been  in  the  capital  of  the  Montezumas ;  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ensuing  year,  on  the  coast  of  China ;  and  on  the  followiog,  or  fifth 
year  after  my  departure  from  England,  have  been  returning  home. 
It  has  been  otherwise  ordered,  however,  and  I  yield  to  the  influence 
of  those  events  which  I  could  not  control,  with  some  regret,  it  is 
true,  but  with  that  resignation  which  recognition  of  a  Higher  Power 
makes  at  once  a  duty  and  a  consolation. 

"  When  I  set  forth  upon  this  projected  tour,  I  adopted,  for  the 
motto  of  my  expedition,  the  words  'Temperance — Education — 
Freedom — and  Peace ;'  desiring  to  keep  before  me  constantly  these 
high  and  important  objects,  the  interest  of  which  I  should  feel  it  my 
happiness  steadily  and  zealously  to  promote.  To  this  I  have  en- 
deavoured faithfully  to  adhere ;  and  the  narrative  of  the  operations, 
in  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  be  engaged,  will  best  show  the 
degree  of  success  with  which  my  labours  have  been  crowned. 

"  It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  1837,  that  I  first  landed  in  New 
York ;  and  the  object  of  my  visit  soon  becoming  known,  I  was 
speedily  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  philanthropic  and  influen- 
tial individuals  with  which  that  city  happily  abounds.  The  period 
of  my  first  stay  there  embraced  about  four  months — from  October, 
1837,  to  February,  1838 ;  and  during  that  time  I  devoted  the  morn- 
ings of  my  days  to  the  carefiil  investigation  of  everything  of  interest 
that  this  enterprisiiig  and  opulent  city  contained ;  in  which  I  was 
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most  cordially  assisted  by  the  ready  access  with  which  I  was 
favoured  to  every  kind  of  information  that  I  sought.  My  evenings 
were  partly  devoted  to  the  delivery  of  my  public  Lectures  on  the 
Scriptural  and  Classical  Eegions  of  the  Oriental  World,  which  were 
repeated  in  six  separate  and  successive  courses,  in  six  different  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  and  attended  by  nearly  all  the  most  respectable  and 
educated  classes  of  the  community ;  while  these  public  duties  were 
agreeably  relieved  by  the  interchange  of  visits  and  participation  of 
private  entertainments,  with  the  numerous  friends  which  those 
literary  labours  brought  around  me;  and  these  again  were  hallowed 
by  the  devotion  of  other  evenings,  in  conjunction  with  the  firiends 
thus  formed,  to  the  advocacy,  at  large  and  overwhelming  public 
meetings,  in  some  of  the  most  spacious  buildings  of  the  city,  of  the 
great  objects  I  was  most  anxious  to  promote. 

"  AmoDg  these,  at  which  I  assisted,  may  be  named,  the  New  York 
Temperance  Union — the  State  and  City  Temperance  Societies  and 
their  several  Auxiliaries — the  Infant  School  Society — the  Sunday 
School  Union — the  Society  for  Promoting  Education — the  City 
Tract  Society — Bible  and  Missionary  Societies — the  Sailors'  Home 
Society — the  Widow  and  Orphans'  Society — and  the  Society  for 
Promoting  a  Congress  of  Nations,  to  dispense  with  appeals  to  arms 
for  the  settlement  of  national  disputes,  and  to  substitute,  for  the 
barbarities  and  cruelties  of  War,  the  decision  of  such  a  Congress, 
adequately  organized,  and  competent,  by  their  united  powers,  to 
enforce  and  secure  Universal  Peace. 

"  From  New  York  I  proceeded  to  Philadelphia;  and  here  the  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  was  manifested  towards  myself 
and  my  family,  by  whom  I  was  everywhere  accompanied,  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  new,  brilliant,  and  effective.  The  friends  of  temperance 
in  this  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love  "  determined  to  honour  us  with  a 
public  welcome ;  and,  to  give  it  increased  popularity,  the  day  chosen 
for  this  purpose  was  February  22,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  their  great  hero  and  statesman — to  whom  the  whole  world  now 
pays  the  homage  of  admiration — General  Washington.  It  was  con- 
ceived that,  as  his  glory  rested  chiefly  on  the  delivery  of  his  country 
from  the  yoke  of  political  oppression,  his  birthday  would  be  an 
appropriate  moment  on  which  to  do  honour  to  the  advocates  of  the 
great  moral  reform  that  seeks  to  deliver,  not  a  nation  merely,  but 
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the  human  family  at  large,  firom  (he  still  heavier  and  more  oppressive 
yoke  of  intemperance,  which  first  reduces  men  to  the  vilest  of  all 
alaveries — that  of  complete  subjection  to  their  appetites  and  passions 
— and  after  depriving  them  of  reason,  consigns  its  victims  to  an  un- 
timely and  unhallowed  grave,  sinking  them  below  the  level  of  the 
brute,  and  killing  at  once  both  body  and  soul. 

"  For  this  festival  of  welcome  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Phila- 
delphia was  engaged,  and  the  pit  being  floored  over  on  a  level  with 
the  stage,  this  imited  space  was  converted  into  a  saloon,  in  which  were 
placed  tables,  covered  with  an  ample  supply  of  the  most  elegant  and 
agreeable  refreshments  that  the  culinary  and  confectionery  arts  could 
supply,  but  with  an  entire  absence  of  all  intoxicating  drinks.  The 
visitors  occupied  the  three  tiers  of  boxes  and  galleries ;  the  stewards 
of  the  entertainment  superintended  the  tables  in  the  saloon  ;  while 
the  directors  of  the  festival,  with  the  speakers  and  musical  choir, 
occupied  the  stage.  The  price  of  admission  was  limited  to  a  dollar 
each,  but  long  before  the  hour  of  opening  came,  the  full  number  of 
tickets  that  the  theatre  would  contain  was  issued ;  and  such  was  the 
eagerness  to  join  the  party,  that  those  who  were  too  late^could  only 
purchase  tickets  of  early  buyers,  which  was  done  at  premiums  of  five 
and  ten  dollars  in  advance — sums  that  were  freely  given.  The 
result  was  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  Never 
had  there  been  before,  within  the  walls  of  the  building,  so  large  a 
number  of  persons — 2,000  was  the  lowest  estimate  of  those  present ; 
and  they  were  said  to  include  among  them  members  of  nearly  all  the 
first  families  in  the  city.  The  scene  was  brilliant  and  animating  in 
the  highest  degree ;  the  proceedings  evidently  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  of  those  present ;  the  expressions  of  pleasure  enthusiastic ; 
and  the  order  and  decorum  of  the  meeting  never  for  a  moment  dis- 
turbed ;  while  at  the  same  time,  three  great  and  important  ends  had 
been  achieved  ;-t—  First,  it  had  been  proved,  by  this  experiment,  that 
a  large  assembly  might  be  entertained,  for  many  hours,  with  great 
elegance,  and  unflagging  interest  and  cheerfulness,  without  the  use 
of  wine. — Secondly,  a  mass  of  useful  information,  connected  with 
the  temperance  reform,  had  been  spread  before  the  most  intellectual 
and  influential  portion  of  the  community;  which,  through  the 
agency  of  their  personal  communications,  and  the  still  more  extended 
agency  of  the  public  press,  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  large 
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amount  of  good. — And  thirdly,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
those  who  paid  for  their  admission  to  this  festival,  and  the  donations 
subsequently  given  —  an  amount  of  2,500  dollars,  or  500/.  sterling, 
was  raised  to  be  added  to  the  Temperance  fund. 

"  From  Philadelphia  I  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  and  there  also  a  very 
crowded  assembly  greeted  my  arrival,  at  a  great  Temperance  meeting 
held  in  the  Methodist  church,  at  which  most  of  the  leading  families 
of  this  beautiful  and  hospitable  city  were  present,  and  where  several 
of  the  clergy,  of  different  denominations,  rendered  the  aid  of  their 
valuable  services  to  the  cause. 

"  The  next  scene  of  my  labours  was  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
legislative  capital  of  the  Union,  where  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  then  in  session.  To  the  President,  as  well  as  to  the 
members  of  both  houses,  the  senators  and  representatives,  my  la- 
bours in  the  British  Parliament  were  not  unknown.  Many  of  them 
had  read,  and  all  had  heard  of,  the  investigations  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1834,  to  inquire  into  the 
extent  and  causes  of  intemperance  in  England ;  and  some  had  care- 
fully perused  the  evidence  and  report,  which,  as  chairman  of  that 
Committee,  I  had  drawn  up  and  laid  before  the  House.  But  instead 
of  having  to  encounter  the  difficulties  by  which  I  was  surrounded 
and  opposed  when  bringing  this  question  before  the  Parliament  of 
my  own  country,  I  received  here  every  assistance  that  I  could 
desire.  The  spacious  and  beautiful  hall  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  was  freely  granted  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  a  Temperance 
meeting ;  and  from  the  speaker's  chair  I  had  the  honour  to  deliver 
an  address  on  this  occasion.  It  was  listened  to  for  about  two  hours 
with  the  most  profound  attention  by  a  large  assemblage  of  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  several  of  whom  moved  and 
spoke  in  favour  of  resolutions  connected  with  the  cause ;  and  a  great 
accession  of  members  was  made  to  the  Temperance  ranks.  At  pre- 
sent, there  exists  at  Washington  a  Congressional  Temperance  Society, 
formed  wholly  of  members  of  Congress ;  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  is  prohibited  by  law  within  the  precincts  of  the  capitol ;  and 
a  growing  feeling  in  favour  of  legislative  measures,  to  co-operate 
with  moral  means,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Temperance  reform,  is 
manifested  by  the  rulers  of  the  nation. 

A  fatal  duel  having  occurred  between  two  members  of  the  Con- 
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gress  during  our  stay  at  Washington,  I  availed  myself  of  the  occa- 
sion of  the  public  ^neral  of  the  unhappy  victim  of  this  barbarous 
practice,  to  address  to  both  Houses  in  session  some  observations  on 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  abolishing  this  relic  of  feudal  times ; 
and  submitted  to  them  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  for  this  purpose,  of 
which  I  had  given  notice  while  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  twice  ineffectually  attempted  to  introduce  into  the  British  Par- 
liament ;  but  was  more  successful  here,  as  before  we  left  "Washing- 
ton a  Bill  was  prepared  and  ultimately  carried  through  Congress  for 
the  suppression  of  duelling  among  its  members,  under  penalties  and 
disabilities,  which  have  been  found  sufficiently  powcrM  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  any  hostile  conflict  between  any  of  the  members 
ever  since. 

"  From  Washington,  after  a  stay  of  several  weeks,  I  retraced  my 
steps  through  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  to  !New  York,  delivering 
my  lectures  and  attending  several  public  meetings,  for  philanthropic 
purposes,  in  each ;  visiting  at  the  same  time  the  asylums,  hospitals, 
jails,  penitentiaries,  and  collecting  information  on  all  the  various 
subjects  of  interest  that  presented  themselves  continually  to  my 
mind.  From  hence  we  ascended  the  romantic  and  beautiful  Hudson, 
or  North  River — passed  a  few  days  on  the  summit  of  the  CatskiU 
Mountains — remained  some  weeks  at  Albany,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  New  York — enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  great  Apostle  of 
Temperance  in  America,  Mr.  Delavan,  whose  advice  and  co-operation 
I  had  always  the  pleasure  to  find  freely  and  cheerftdly  given  in 
every  benevolent  work ;  and,  after  mingling  for  a  short  period  in  the 
gay  and  varied  throng  that  assemble  from  every  part  of  the  Union 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Saratoga  Springs,  we  made  a  visit  to  the 
towns  of  Utica,  Syracuse,  Auburn,  Geneva,  Canandaigua,  Rochester, 
and  Buffalo,  delivering  lectures  and  attending  public  meetings  in  each; 
and  then  reposed  for  a  short  period  amidst  the  wonders,  beauties, 
and  sublimities  of  the  splendid  and  glorious  Falls  of  Niagara. 

"  From  thence  we  returned  across  the  country  from  the  borders  of 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  to  those  of  Lakes  Greorge  and  Champlain, 
by  which  we  entered  the  State  of  Vermont;  and  after  traversing 
its  green  hills,  and  visiting  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, we  proceeded  by  Concord,  the  river  Merrimack,  and  the  great 
manufacturing  town  of  Lowell,  the  Manchester  of  America,  to  Boston. 
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"  In  this  noble  city,  the'early  abode  of  some  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
the  cradle  of  American  liberty,  and  the  Athens  of  the  West,  we 
passed  several  months,  and  those  full  of  interest  and  pleasure.  My 
lectures  were  delivered  here,  in  four  successive  courses,  morning  and 
evening,  to  crowded  and  brilliant  audiences ;  and  here,  as  in  all  the 
other  cities  we  had  yet  visited,  every  source  of  information  as  to 
matters  of  public  interest  was  jQreely  opened,  without  reserve,  and 
of  this  advantage  I  availed  myself  fully.  Among  the  public  meet- 
ings that  I  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  in  Boston  were  two  splendid 
assemblages,  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  and  support- 
ing establishments  for  seamen,  to  protect  them  from  the  intemper- 
ance, dissipation,  and  consequent  want  and  destitution  into  which 
they  are  drawn,  by  the  arts  of  those  who  beset  them  on  their  land- 
ing, lure  them  to  the  brothel  and  the  tavern,  and  there  plunder 
them  in  a  few  daj^  of  all  the  hard-earned  wages  of  months,  and 
sometimes  years.  These  meetings  were  among  the  most  effective  of 
any  that  I  remember  to  have  addressed,  both  in  the  feeling  created 
on  behalf  of  the  object  proposed  and  the  large  amount  of  funds 
nosed  to  sustain  the  'Sailors'  Homes,'  for  which  this  aid  was 
required. 

"  The  interesting  cities  of  Salem,  New  Bedford,  and  Providence 
were  next  visited  in  succession,  and  in  each  lectures  were  delivered 
and  public  meetings  held  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  my  tour ; 
those  at  New  Bedford,  on  behulf  of  the  seamen  of  the  port,  ending 
in  the  adoption  of  a  plan  to  raise  a  fund  of  several  thousand  dollars 
by  a  small  tax  of  a  penny  per  ton  on  all  the  shipping  belonging  to 
the  port,  which  was  readily  acquiesced  in  by  the  shipowners,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  building  and  support  of  a  '  Sailor's  Home ;'  and  the 
meetings  at  Providence,  leading  to  an  animated  and  protracted  dis- 
eussion,  before  the  most  crowded  assemblies,  on  the  great  question 
of  how  far  it  was  proper  to  call  in  tbe  aid  of  legislation  to  restrain 
men  from  the  indulgence  of  intemperance  and  the  commission  of 
crime, — a  triumphant  majority  being  obtained  in  favour  of  such 
legislation,  on  the  just  and  humane  principle,  that  *  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.' 

**  Our  next  visit  was  to  the  ancient  and  interesting  city  of  Ply- 
mouth, founded  more  than  two  centuries  ago  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
who  sought  an  asylum  of  religious  freedom  in  the  new  world  from 
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the  intolerance  and  persecution  of  the  old.  We  attended  here  the 
whole  of  the  festivities  observed  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  Dec.  22;  and  here  also  I  was 
invited  to  deliver  a  Temperance  address,  which  was  given  in  one  of 
the  churches,  and  attended  by  large  numbers.  My  lectures  were 
given  in  the  Pilgrim  Hall ;  and  this  ancient  seat  of  the  learning  and 
piety  of  the  first  founders  of  the  British  colonies  on  the  American 
continent  could  boast,  during  my  stay  in  it,  that  it  did  not  contain  a 
single  dram-shop  or  place  where  ardent  spirits  were  sold ;  that  it  had 
not  had  a  dwelling  destroyed  by  fire  for  nearly  a  century  past ;  that 
it  had  no  poor  to  sustain,  and  not  a  single  occupant  in  its  jail,  which 
had  been  empty  many  months,  and  was  soon  about  to  be  let  for  some 
other  purpose. 

"  This  concluded  my  first  year's  labours  in  America,  which  were 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  and  New  England  States.  In  the  second 
year  a  new  sphere  of  observation  and  occupation  was  opened  to  us 
in  the  South.  We  made  our  voyage  from  New  York  to  Charleston, 
in  South  Carolina,  by  sea,  in  January,  1838 ;  and  the  reception  I 
met  with  here  was  even  still  more  enthusiastic  than  in  the  cities  of 
the  North.  My  lectures  on  Egypt  and  Palestine  were  attended  by 
the  largest  audiences  that  had  ever  been  known  to  have  been  assem- 
bled in  that  city — ^literary  and  intellectual  as  it  is,  in  a  very  high 
degree — since  its  first  settlement ;  larger,  indeed,  than  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  many  spacious  churches  would  comfortably  contain. 
I  had  expected  that  my  known  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
and  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
question  of  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  would  have  made 
many  persons  cold  towards  me  here.  But  I  found  this  stain  on  my 
character — as  some  would  consider  it  in  the  South — almost,  if  not 
entirely,  wiped  away  by  the  share  I  had  taken  in  opposing  the  East 
India  monopoly,  and  denouncing  impressment,  advocating  the 
abolition  of  tariffs  and  protecting  duties,  so  as  to  give  commerce  itg 
free  scope — unfettered  by  any  legislative  hindrance  or  restraints. 
The  motto  of  '  Free  Trade  and  Sailors*  Bights '  is  a  popular  one 
throughout  the  Union,  but  especially  so  in  the  South ; — and  the 
share  I  had  taken  in  advocating  both  was  by  many  deemed  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  heresy,  as  they  deemed  it,  of  my  advocating  also 
slave  emancipation.  I  found  myself,  therefore,  far  more  at  ease 
publicly  in  this  great  southern  city  than  I  had  expected ;  while  the 
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private  hospitalities  of  the  first  families  were  cordially  tendered  to 
us,  and  our  stay  was  rendered  as  agreeable  as  those  by  whom  we 
were  surrounded  could  make  it. 

"  On  the  subject  of  Temperance,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  a 
large  and  interesting  meeting  at  Charleston,  where  some  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants,  magistrates,  clergy,  and  legal  and  medical  men  of  the 
city  assisted ;  and  where,  after  an  address  delivered  by  me,  funds 
were  raised  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Temperance  Journal,  to 
be  published  at  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State ;  which  was  soon 
put  irto  operation,  and  has  since  increased  in  circulation  and  useful- 
cess.  There,  too,  the  subject  of  'Sailors*  Homes'  engaged  our 
attention ;  and  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  close  of  my  lectures, 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  advancing  this  object,  a  plan  was  pro- 
posed of  raising  the  requisite  funds — ^partly  by  immediate  donations, 
partly  by  annual  subscriptions,  but  chiefly  by  the  voluntary  impo- 
sition of  a  light  tax  or  duty  of  one  cent  per  barrel  on  all  the  rice 
shipped,  and  two  cents  per  bale  on  all  the  cotton  exported-^— these 
being  the  staple  articles  of  the  po^-t ;  and  when  I  urged  the  example 
of  New  Bedford,  a  much  smaller  town,  in  fixing  an  impost  on  the 
tonnage  of  its  shipping  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  it  was  readily 
assented  to,  and  the  opulent  and  liberal  members  of  Charleston  were 
determined  not  to  be  behind  their  more  economical  brethren,  as  they 
consider  them,  of  the  North. 

"  Savannah  followed  next  in  the  order  of  the  cities  visited ;  and 
being  within  a  day's  sail  of  Charleston,  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  kindled 
here  had  warmed,  by  its  influence,  the  kindred  spirit  of  the  sister- 
city  before  we  reached  it.  My  lectures  here  were  crowded  to  excess. 
The  hospitalities  of  its  elegant  and  polished  society  were  of  almost 
daily  occurrence;  and  the  flattering  attentions  we  received  were 
such  as  to  make  our  stay  there  agreeable  in  the  extreme.  Here,  too, 
the  cause  of  Temperance  and  the  formation  of  'Sailors'  Homes'  were 
not  forgotten.  Two  meetings  were  held  on  these  subjects  in  the 
church  of  the  Presbyterians — one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  in 
the  United  States;  and  at  these  such  a  spirit  was  awakened,  as 
induced  the  liberal  merchants  and  shipowners  of  Savannah  to 
determine  to  follow  the  example  of  Charleston,  and  go  beyond  it,  if 
neceseaiy,  in  the  promotion  of  both  these  kindred  objects. 

"  Augusta,  Macon,  Columbus,  and  Montgomery  were  next  visited. 
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in  a  land-journey  of  sercral  hundred  miles  across  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama  to  Mobile,  in  each  of  which  lectures  were 
deliyered ;  and  in  the  latter — then  happy  and  flourishing,  but  since 
afflicted  and  almost  desolate  city,  scourged  by  pestilence  and  fires  in 
continual  succession — all  the  hospitalities  and  popularity  of  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  were  renewed ;  while  in  all  some  effort  was  made, 
publicly  and  privately,  to  promote  the  Temperance  cause,  and  in 
Augusta,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  with  great  success. 

"  From  Mobile  we  passed  on  to  New  Orleans ;  and  here,  three 
public  meetings  were  held  in  the  spacious  and  beautiful  Presbyterian 
church  of  that  city,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  apart,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding one  was  more  largely  attended  than  its  predecessor — the  last 
being  as  thickly  crowded  as  the  building  would  contain,  and  the 
aisles  and  galleries  filled  with  clean  and  well-dressed  seamen  from 
the  various  ships  then  in  port ;  the  captains  and  officers  being  spe- 
cially invited  to  attend,  and  bring  as  many  as  they  could  spare  of 
their  crews  with  them.  This  was  indeed  a  splendid  meeting — in  its 
numbers,  its  brilliancy,  its  enthusiasm,  and  its  results. 

"  At  the  close  of  my  address,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  city  rose 
and  stated  to  the  audience,  that,  after  the  details  he  had  heard  of  the 
ravages  of  intemperance,  and  of  the  strong  claims  of  the  seamen 
especially  to  the  aid  and  protection  of  those  who  reaped  their  for- 
tunes by  their  labours,  he  could  not  remain  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
scene,  nor  refuse  to  follow  up  and  go  beyond  the  example  of  New 
Bedford,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  in  providing  'Sailors'  Homes' 
for  the  rescue  of  the  ill-used  mariner  from  the  snares  of  his  betrayers. 
He  said  he  had  just  purchased  600  bales  of  cotton,  and  was  about  to 
ship  them  for  Europe ;  and  he  would  agree  to  pay  five  dollars  per 
bale  on  his  entire  shipment,  or  3,000  dollars  in  the  whole,  if  all  the 
other  merchants  and  shippers  of  cotton  in  New  Orleans  would  consent 
to  pay  one  cent  per  bale  on  every  bale  shipped  by  them  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  This  was  hailed  with  general  acclamation, 
when,  after  a  short  pause,  a  gentleman  rose  to  ask  whether,  in  the 
event  of  there  being  any  individuals  so  mean  and  ungenerous  as  not 
to  come  into  the  arrangement,  the  worthy  merchant  would  still  ad- 
here to  his  offer  ?  on  which  another  inhabitant  of  the  city  rose  and 
said,  that  to  remove  all  doubt  on  this  subject,  he  was  so  satisfied 
that  few  or  none  of  this  description  of  persons  could  be  found  in 
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New  Orleans,  that  he  would  undertake  to  make  up  the  account  of 
all  who  should  refuse  or  be  deficient.  The  spark  soon  kindled  into 
a  flame,  and  the  warm  hearts  of  the  Southerners  gradually  opened 
and  expanded  with  every  successive  offer.  Some,  not  dealing  in 
cotton,  but  shipping  sugar  largely,  agreed  to  pay  five  cents  per 
hogshead  on  all  exported  for  the  year.  Others,  having  steam-boats 
employed  in  towing  vessels  in  and  out  of  port,  agreed  to  give  twenty- 
five  cents  for  every  schooner,  fifty  cents  for  every  brig,  and  a  dollar 
for  every  ship  towed  up  or  down  the  Mississippi  by  their  steam-tugs 
throughout  the  season. 

"  Thus,  before  the  meeting  closed,  a  fund  was  guaranteed  amply 
BufScient  to  accomplish  all  our  wishes ;  and  to  the  worthy  collector 
of  customs  at  New  Orleans,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  the  meeting, 
was  confided  the  task  of  collecting  these  sums,  which  his  official 
situation  would  so  well  enable  him  to  do.  The  officers  and  sailors 
in  the  gallery  and  the  aisles  joined  as  loudly  as  the  rest  of  the 
audience  in  the  expression  of  their  joy  at  the  full  tide  of  benevolence 
which  had  been  made  to  flow  on  that  night,  not  merely  on  behalf  of 
themselves,  but  also  of  all  their  worthy  though  neglected  and  in- 
jured shipmates  and  brother-seamen  ever  visiting  the  port. 

"Leaving  New  Orleans  in  May,  we  ascended  the  giant  river  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  'Father  of  Waters,'  as  the  Indians  so  appropriately 
call  this  magnificent  stream,  and  visited  Natchez,  since  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  whirlwind  that  swept  over  it  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and  after  some  interesting  labours  there,  we  retraced  our 
steps,  and  revisited  all  the  towns  already  enumerated,  from  Mobile 
by  the  land-route  to  Augusta  and  Charleston  again,  repeating  my 
labours  in  each. 

"From  hence  we  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  interior  of  the 
country  —  going  to  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina;  thence  through 
Augusta  and  Athens,  to  the  magnificent  Falls  of  Tuloola  and  Tukoa, 
in  the  moimtains  of  Georgia ;  and  after  crossing  by  Greenville  and 
the  Flat  Kock,  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  North  Carolina,  we  pene- 
trated the  majestic  forests  of  Tennessee,  and  went  onward  by 
Blountsville  to  Virginia,  entering  this  noble  State  at  its  south- 
western border  by  Abingdon,  and  traversing  the  whole  range  of  the 
rich  valleys  beyond  the  chain  of  the  Alleghanies,  visiting  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  the  Natural  Bridge,  Wyer's  Cave,  Staunton,  Char- 
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lottesville,  the  University  of  Virginia,  Monticello,  and  Bicbmond, 
the  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion.  From  hence,  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
weeks,  we  descended  by  the  James  Eiver  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, visiting  Norfolk,  Gosport,  and  Portsmouth,  and  returning  by 
Petersburgh,  Fredericksburgh,  the  Warrington  Springs,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  to  New  York  —  halting  in  many  other 
places  for  the  purpose  of  giving  lectures,  or  attending  meetings  in 
connection  with  the  principal  objects  of  my  tour ;  and  finding  in  all, 
but  especially  in  Abingdon,  Eichmond,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore,  a 
ready  response  to  all  my  views  and  wishes,  and  an  exercise  of  pri- 
vate hospitality,  as  well  as  public  attention,  of  the  most  friendly 
and  agreeable  nature. 

"Our  next  excursion  took  us  farther  to  the  north  and  east  than  we 
had  yet  been ;  and  after  a  short  stay  in  New  York  and  New  Bed- 
ford, and  the  delivery  of  extra  courses  of  lectures,  and  assistance  at 
public  meetings  in  each,  we  revisited  Boston,  and  sailed  from  thence 
for  Augusta,  on  the  river  Eennebeck,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  Here,  as  well  as  at  HoUowell,  Bath,  and  Brunswick,  lec- 
tures were  delivered  and  Temperance  meetings  held :  and  after  these, 
at  Bangor,  on  the  river  Penobscot,  still  larger  assemblies  were 
addressed,  and  the  Temperance  and  Seamen's  cause  both  greatly 
advanced  by  the  efforts  made. 

"  After  some  weeks  agreeably  passed  in  Maine,  we  came  from 
Bangor  to  Portland,  thence  to  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Newburyport, 
Salem,  and  Boston;  and,  after  a  second  course  at  Providence,  we 
visited  Worcester  and  Springfield  in  Massachusetts,  and  Hartford 
and  Newhaven  in  Connecticut,  in  the  last  of  which  one  of  the  largest 
Temperance  meetings  ever  collected  in  the  city  was  convened,  to  hear 
an  address  from  me  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  in  the  new  and  elegant 
church  of  the  Presbyterians,  which  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  at- 
tended by  members  of  all  the  other  religious  denominations,  as  well 
as  by  the  professors  and  students  of  the  ancient  and  popular  college 
of  this  city.    This  terminated  our  second  year's  labours  in  America. 

"  The  first  year  had  been  devoted  chiefly  to  the  Atlantic  Northern 
States,  the  second  to  the  Soutiiem  and  extreme  Eastern  States,  and 
the  third  was  employed  chiefly  in  the  Western  States,  and  the 
British  Provinces  of  the  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick. 
Leaving  New  York  in  January,  1839,  after  a  tenth  course  of  lectures 
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in  that  city,  and  visiting  again  our  friends  in  Philadelphia,  where 
similar  labours  were  repeated,  I  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Germantown, 
Lancaster,  Harrisbnrgh,  and  Carlisle,  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania ; 
and  there  among  the  German  population,  by  which  most  of  these 
towns  were  originally  peopled,  as  well  as  among  the  legislators  as- 
sembled at  Harrisburgh  for  the  session — that  city  being  the  capital 
of  the  State,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah — ^I  gathered  much 
valuable  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  agricultural  population, 
the  effects  of  intemperance  on  the  health  and  morals  of  that  portion 
of  the  community,  and  the  progress  of  the  reformation  made  in  those 
districts. 

**  Betuming  from  this  interesting  excursion,  and  revisiting  Balti- 
more —  in  the  charming  society  and  elegant  hospitalities  of  which  I 
had  always  found  so  many  attractions,  as  to  induce  me  to  prolong 
my  stay  there  whenever  practicable,  and  always  to  leave  it  with 
reluctance  and  regret  —  I  repeated  my  public  labours  as  advantage- 
ously as  before ;  and  after  a  stay  of  some  weeks,  set  out  across  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  for  the  Western  States,  visiting  Harper's 
Ferry  and  Fredericton  in  the  way,  and  making  a  short  stay  at  each. 
After  crossing  the  mountains,  we  descended  the  Monongahela  river 
to  Pittsburgh,  in  the  great  iron  and  coal  district,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alleghany,  forming  the  Birmingham  or  Sheffield  of  America.  Here 
I  remained  some  time,  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  my  lectures  to  large 
audiences,  and  making  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood ;  after  which 
we  descended  the  beautiful  Ohio,  and,  on  the  banks  of  that  romantic 
river,  visited  the  Co-operative  Community  of  the  Bappites,  at  their 
settlement  of  Economy. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  we  visited  and  remained  some  days  at 
Steubenville  and  Wheeling ;  passed  from  these  into  the  interioi;  of 
the  country,  by  Zanesville  to  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Ohio ;  then  descended  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  to  Circleville,  Chil- 
licothe,  and  Portsmouth ;  seeing  some  of  the  most  exquisite  land- 
scape-scenery in  the  world,  delighted  with  the  exuberant  fertility, 
as  well  as  picturesque  beauty  of  the  country,  and  inspecting  the 
highly  interesting  antiquities  of  the  Indian  races  now  extinct,  who 
have  left  behind  them,  in  remains  of  cities,  forts,  and  sepulchres, 
indubitable  proofs  of  a  much  higher  state  of  civilisation  and  pro- 
ficiency in  the  arts  of  polished  life  than  now  exists  among  the  Indian 
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tribea  of  the  present  day.  We  then  embarked  at  Fortsmonth,  on. 
the  Ohio,  and  descended  the  remainder  of  that  most  beautiful  of 
rivers,  till  we  reached  Cincinnati. 

''In  this  '  Queen  of  the  Western  Waters/  as  this  surprising  and 
promising  oity  is  called — ^numbering  a  population  of  40,000  persons, 
tiiough  scarcely  forty  years  old,  and  having  more  spacious  streets, 
more  splendid  public  buildings,  and  more  elegant  private  mansions 
and  villas,  than  perhaps  any  city  of  its  si^e  or  age  on  the  continent 
of  North  America — ^we  remained  some  weeks ;  making  an  excursion 
from  it  to  one  of  its  interior  settlements,  Dayton,  in  Ohio,  the  most 
flourishing  of  all  the  thriving  and  beautii^  villages  we  saw  in  our 
journey,  and  returning  by  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Miami  to  the  Queen 
Gity  again.  Ab  this  was  in  the  month  of  May,  we  saw  the  green 
hills  and  verdant  vales  that  encircled  her  from  behind,  and  the  rich: 
and  varied  banks  of  the  river  that  washes  her  borders  in  front,  under 
the  greatest  advantages  of  season,  dimate,  and  temperature,  and  our 
admiration  was  proportionately  great. 

''  From  Cincinnati  we  ascended  the  river  Ohio  as  £ar  as  Maysville, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  making  a  journey  fh>m  thence  through  the  interior 
of  Kentucky,  which  was  accomplished  by  going  to  Lexington,  in  the 
heart  of  the  State,  and  thence  by  Erankfort,  the  capital  in  the  inte- 
rior, to  Louisville,  the  great  commercial  mart  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  If  the  rural  landscape  and  glowing  verdure  of  Ohio  delighted 
us,  the  waving  plains  and  woodland  pastures  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
glorious  month  of  June,  excited  in  a  still  greater  degree  our  surprise 
and  admiration.  Its  grass,  its  flowers,  its  shrubs,  its  forest-foliage, 
seemed  as  if  possessing  the  virgin  brightness  and  exuberance  of  a 
new-bom  world.  This  *'  Garden  of  the  Union,"  as  it  is  deservedly 
called,  enchanted  us  by  its  fertility  and  beauty ;  and  the  freshness^ 
frankness,  and  hearty  cordiality  of  Kentuekian  manners  and  feelings 
scarcely  gratified  us  less.  In  addition  to  other  labours  in  this  rich 
and  interesting  State,  we  held  a  forest-meeting  of  the  friends  of 
Temperance,  under  the  shade  of  one  of  its  delicious  groves,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Lexington,  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon  in  June — ^the 
clergy  of  the  city  having  deferred  their  services  to  admit  of  their 
congregations  attending,  and  thousands  from  far  and  near  coming  on 
horseback  and  in  carriages  to  attend  our  assembly ;  while  the  united 
choirs  of  the  several  churches,  joined  on  the  ground,  and  fllled  the 
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air  with  harmony,  in  the  swelling  chomsea  of  Temperance  odea  and' 
hymna. 

"  From  Kentucky  we  proceeded  down  the  Ohio,  by  Indiana  and 
Ulinoia ;  and,  re-entering  the  giant  Mississippi,  ascended  its  stream 
to  St.  Louis,  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  city  of  the  Far  West, 
and  the  probable  future  metropolis  of  the  New  World.  From  hence 
we  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi  as  ftu*  as  the  Rapids  dea  Moines,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Iowa,  as  far,  indeed,  as  the  pilots,  in  that  stage  of 
the  waters  at  tiie  close  of  June,  could  carry  us ;  the  shallowest  and 
lightest  boats  drawing  only  a  few  inches  of  water,  grounding  on  the 
rocks.  We  accordingly  descended  again  to  St.  Louis,  and  entering 
the  State  of  Illinois,  by  the  mouth  of  its  chief  river,  above  Alton, 
and  opposite  the  great  Missouri,  we  traversed  that  State  as  far  as 
Peru;  from  whence  we  journeyed  to  Chicago,  across  the  flower- 
shidded  prairies  of  tiie  West,  over  boundless  seas  of  verdure,  without 
a  tree  or  a  dwelling  to  intercept  the  view — delighted  with  the  no- 
velty, and  impressed  with  the  sublimity  of  the  scene. 

''  From  hence  we  embarked  on  the  Lake  Michigan,  touched  at  the 
coast  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  visited  the  Manitoulin  Islands 
of  the  Indians,  Mackinaw,  in  the  Straits  of  Michillimacldnack ; 
and  descended  the  transparent  lakes  Huron  and  St.  Clair,  on  our 
way  to  Detroit,  the  capital  of  the  most  recently  created  State  of 
Michigan.  Passing  a  few  days  here,  usefully  and  agreeably,  we' 
embarked  on  Lake  £rie,  touching  at  Sandusky,  and  remaining  some 
days  at  Cleveland  by  the  way;  and  after  a  second  visit  to  Bufihlo, 
we  hastened  on  to  Niagara,  to  re-enjoy  the  magniflctfice  and 
grandeur  of  its  sublime  and  stupendous  Falls. 

**  This  terminated  our  joumeyings  in  the  United  States,  as  from 
thence  we  proceeded  across  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto,  in  Upper 
Canada — where  my  public  reception  was  as  enthusiastic  as  if  I  had 
been  known  to  its  inhabitants  for  years,  and  had  returned  to  them 
after  a  long  absence ;  and  where  the  private  hospitalities  and  kind- 
nesses extended  to  us  were  even  still  more  gratifying.  My  lectures 
were  attended  here  by  the  most  crowded  audiences,  including  all  the 
official  rank  and  influence  of  the  city — the  Lieutenant-governor,  Sir 
George  Arthur,  and  his  staff*;  the  judges  and  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  highest  ranks,  with  their  respective  families,  all  gracing 
them  with  their  presence  and  support ;  and  the  Temperance  cause 
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had  an  impetus  given  to  it,  through  efforts  made  here  while  I  was 
on  the  spot,  which  roused  it  from  a  state  of  languor  in  which  it  had 
for  some  time  remained. 

"  Kingston  was  the  next  scene  of  my  labours  in  Canada ;  and,  meet- 
ing both  the  Governor-general,  Lord  Sydenham,  and  the  bishop  of 
the  province  here,  each  were  made  interested  in  the  object  of  my 
labours ;  and  from  each  much  personal  kindness  and  attention  was 
received. 

''Descending  the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence,  and  passing  through 
the  Thousand  Islands,  and  by  the  furious  rapids  of  that  unrivalled 
stream,  we  arrived  at  Montreal,  and  found  the  Temperance  cause  in 
more  health  and  vigour  than  we  had  seen  it  in  the  Upper  Province. 
My  lectures  here,  as  elsewhere,  brought  around  me  the  intelligent 
and  influential  of  all  classes;  and  their  sympathies  being  thus 
enlisted  in  my  views,  their  cordial  co-operation  was  readily  obtained 
to  the  support  of  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  Temperance  and  Education 
— first,  in  a  pleasurercxcursion  made  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  visiting 
the  villages  of  the  French  Canadians  by  the  way ;  and  then  in  a 
public  meeting  held  in  the  Methodist  church  of  Montreal,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  with  funds  the  Temperance  Society  and  the 
Mechanics'  Listitute  of  the  city. 

"From  hence  we  proceeded  by  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  ad- 
miring the  romantic  and  majestic  mountain-site  of  this  ancient  and 
picturesque  city  of  the  founders  of  New  France,  as  much  as  we  had 
done  before  the  softer  and  more  luxuriant  beauties  of  Montreal. 
Here,  too,  public  attention  and  private  hospitalities  were  extended 
to  us  in  unmeasured  liberality.  My  lectures  were  delivered,  first  in 
the  Methodist  church,  then  in  the  Supreme  Court,  afterwards  in 
the  theatre,  and  lastly  in  the  Parliament  House  j  where,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Governor-general,  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons was  placed  at  my  disposal;  and  at  the  close  of  my  lectures 
there  a  public  address  was  delivered  by  me  from  the  Speaker's  chair, 
on  the  subject  of  Temperance,  to  one  of  the  most  crowded  assemblies 
ever  seen  within  its  walls ;  the  body  of  the  hall  and  the  members' 
seats  being  filled  with  all  the  principal  families  in  Quebec  and  the 
surrounding  seignories,  and  the  galleries  being  occupied  by  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  the  Coldstream  Guards — the 
commander  of  the  garrison  having  kindly  permitted  them  to  be 
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marched  in  a  body  to  the  Parliament  House,  and  ander  his  sanction 
to  attend.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  this  meeting ; 
and  it  did  not  evaporate  without  leaving  behind  it  the  substantial 
effects  of  many  names  being  added  to  the  list  of  the  Society,  many 
pledges  being  made  to  total  abstinence  &om  all  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  large  additions  being  secured  to  the  Temperance  funds ;  while 
one  remarkable  instance  occurred,  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
consideration  in  the  province,  returning  home  so  deeply  impressed 
with  what  he  had  heard,  that  he  ordered  aU  the  spirits,  wine,  and 
beer  in  his  cellar  to  be  brought  up,  and  immediately  destroyed,  to 
prevent  its  further  use,  either  by  himself  or  others ;  and  having 
thus  cleansed  his  hands  of  all  contact  with  the  evil,  he  then  joined 
the  Temperance  Society  as  a  valuable  and  efficient  member. 

"  From  Quebec  we  proceeded  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  first  to 
Fictou,  and  then  by  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  between  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia,  to  Halifax.  In  this  old  naval  station  of  our  North 
American  colonies,  my  lectures  were  as  crowded  as  at  Quebec,  and 
private  hospitalities  and  personal  friendships  made  our  stay  here 
delightful  in  the  extreme.  Amidst  all  our  pleasures,  however,  the 
Temperance  cause  was  not  forgotten ;  and  accordingly  a  large  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  at  which  I  delivered  an  address 
to  a  most  respectable  and  attentive  auditory,  from  whom  several 
additions  were  made  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  funds  were 
secured  to  carry  forward  the  operations  of  its  advocacy,  while  the 
higher  classes  were  more  interested  than  at  any  former  period  in  the 
promotion  of  its  success. 

"  From  Halifax  we  journeyed  across  the  interior  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
Windsor ;  from  thence  by  the  river  Avon  to  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and 
across  that  gulf  to  the  city  of  St.  John,  the  chief  sea-port  of  New 
Brunswick ;  amid  whose  busy  population  there  were  still  found  some 
hundreds  to  take  up  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  kindled  at  Halifax,  a^d 
make  it  bum  even  brighter  here ;  for  amid  the  most  tempestuous 
and  inclement  weather,  there  was  no  diminution  of  interest  or  num- 
bers in  those  who  attended  our  assemblages,  night  after  night,  in 
uninterrupted  succession. 

"Ascending  from  hence  the  winding  and  picturesque  river  of  St. 
John  to  Fredericton,  the  capital  of  the  province,  we  found  a  cordial 
reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant-governor,  Sir  John  Hervey ; 
and  in  the  lectures  delivered  here,  which,  from  pressure  of  time,  were 
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obliged  to  be  given  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  the  same  day,  the 
Jieutenant-govemor,  and  all  the  heads  of  office,  civil  and  military,  the 
lord  bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  different 
denominations,  and  the  principal  families  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood, 
with  the  higher  class  pupils  of  all  the  schools,  were  among  the  auditories. 

*'  From  hence  we  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  John  to 
Woodstock,  the  frontier  town  of  the  British  possessions,  and  Holton, 
the  frontier  town  of  the  Americans,  crossing  the  boundary  line  in 
flight  of  the  celebrated  Mars  Hill,  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
puted territory ;  and  from  thence  onward,  by  Bangor  and  Portland, 
to  Boston,  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  ladies  of  this  city, 
who  had  desired  to  testify  their  approbation  of  my  services  on  be- 
half of  objects  in  which  they  took  an  interest,  here  honoured  me 
with  the  presentation  of  an  elegant  silver  vase,  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion:— ''Presented  by  several  ladies  of  Boston  to  James  Silk 
Buckingham,  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  seamen,  and  in  the  cause  of 
hiunanity  in  India."  I  record  this  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of 
the  ladies  of  Boston,  because  it  were  ii^ustice  to  them,  and  ingrati- 
tude in  me,  to  suppress  it ;  nor  was  it  the  less  acceptable  to  me  from 
its  blending  together  expressions  of  gratitude  for  aiding  the  cause  of 
humanity  in  the  Eastern  World  with  thanks  for  efforts  made  on 
the  mariner's  behalf  in  the  Western.  This  was,  indeed,  an  unex- 
pected honour ;  for  who  coidd  ever  have  anticipated  that  the  very 
labours  for  which  I  had  been  exiled  and  despoiled  by  the  East  India 
Government,  and  refused  redress  by  a  Whig  ministry,  publicly  and 
solemnly  pledged  to  do  me  justice  at  home,  should  have  found  so 
different  an  estimate,  and  drawn  forth  so  different  a  reward,  from 
those  on  whom  I  had  no  claim  of  patriotism  or  gratitude,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

''  This  journey  terminated  our  third  year  in  America;  at  the  close  of 
which  we  embarked  in  the  President  steamer,  at  New  York,  for 
Liverpool,  and  after  being  obliged  to  put  back  for  fuel  and  resume 
our  voyage,  we  reached  home  on  the  28th  day  after  our  first  starting, 
or  the  29th  of  November,  thankful  to  a  protecting  Providence  for  our 
preservation,  delighted  to  see  our  native  land  again,  and  stiU  more 
80  to  embrace  the  relatives  and  friends  whom  we  had  left  behind. 

**  I  have  thus  sketched,  as  rapidly  and  briefly  as  I  could,  the  rough 
outline  of  our  voyages  by  sea,  and  journeys  by  land,  during  the  four 
yeaxfl  of  my  abfience  from  England,  in  which  I  gave  my  gratuitous 
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BerviceB  at  about  150  meetmgB  for  the  promotion  of  ^'Temperance, 
Education,  Ereedom,  and  Peace;''  and  was  instrumental  to  the 
raising,  "by  these  means,  of  scarcely  less  than  100,000  dollars,  in 
collections  and  subscriptions  emanating  "from  these  meetings,  for 
various  philanthropic  purposes,  the  custody  and  administration  of 
which  were  confided  to  other  hands.  The  more  minute  details  of  all 
the  many  varied  and  interesting  scenes  and  events  presented  by  this 
extensive  tour  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  public,  in  the  volumes 
now  preparing  for  the  press ;  and  in  these,  of  course,  will  be  em- 
bodied all  the  general  observations  on  other  topics  which  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  record." 

During  Mr.  Buckingham's  tour  in  America,  his  lectures  had  been 
everywhere  so  popular  and  so  remunerative,  that  he  had  been  en* 
abled,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  himself  and  family  in  living 
and  travelling  through  the  country,  to  lay  by  of  clear  profit  3,000/. 
sterling.  The  receipts  of  most  of  the  courses  exceeded  300/.,  and 
many  single  lectures  in  the  larger  cities  produced  receipts  exceeding 
100/.  By  one  Institution  alone  in  Boston  —  "the  Yoimg  Men's 
Literary  Society"  —  he  was  offered  and  paid  the  sum  of  2,500 
dollars  or  500/.  sterling  for  a  single  course  of  lectures  on  Egypt  and 
Palestine ;  and  a  surplus  above  this  sum  was  raised  by  the  Society 
from  the  prices  of  admission.  But  though  more  fortunate,  perhaps, 
than  any  individual  before  or  since  in  the  pecuniary  results  of  his 
professional  labours  as  a  public  lecturer,  he  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  The  whole  amount  was  invested 
in  American  securities  as  accumulated,  for  all  were  then  in  high 
repute ;  and,  to  divide  as  much  as  possible  the  risk  of  such  invest- 
ments, they  were  placed  in  three  different  institutions — the  United 
States'  Bank  at  Philadelphia,  the  Life  and  Trust  Company  at  Balti- 
more, and  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company  of  New  York, 
all  three  of  which  became  bankrupt,  and  paid  no  dividend  whatever; 
80  that  the  whole  amount  was  entirely  swallowed  up,  and  Mr. 
Buckingham,  after  all  his  labours,  and  the  large  amount  of  money  he 
had  raised  by  these,  for  various  philanthropic  objects  in  America, 
landed  in  England  a  poorer  man  than  when  he  left  it  four  years 
before ;  and  had  to  recommence  life  almost  without  means,  though 
never  without  hope. 

Li  all  his  travels,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  Mr. 
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Buckingham  had  been  constantly  impressed  with  the  hospitality  and 
attention  shown  to  our  countrymen^  whose  frigid  and  inaccessible 
demeanour  to  foreigners,  when  visited  in  return,  presented  a  most 
unfavourable  contrast,  and  excited  his  serious  regret.  Desirous  to 
remove  this  national  reproach,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  an 
institution  which  should  afford  a  remedy  for  the  evil;  introduce 
foreigners  to  the  best  English  society ;  and,  collecting  together  the 
most  enlightened  of  our  land,  to  give  the  visitors  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  persons  of  kindred  minds  and  pursuits. 
His  suggestion  and  plans  meeting  the  approval  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  submitted,  it  was  accordingly  established  under  the  title 
of  "  The  British  and  Foreign  Institute,"  with  Prince  Albert  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  at  its  head,  the  Earl  of  Devon  as  President,  a 
large  and  influential  body  of  Vice-Presidents,  and  3ir.  Buckingham 
himself  as  Resident  Director.  The  latter,  indeed,  after  all  his  dis- 
appointments, relied  with  confidence  on  the  stability  of  this  esta- 
blishment as  being  calculated  to  afford  him  an  occupation  at  once 
honourable,  agreeable,  and  remunerative,  in  the  direction  of  which 
he  might  pass  tho  remaining  years  of  his  life  usefully  and  bene- 
ficially to  tho  world  and  to  himself.  But  even  this  hope  was  at 
length  defeated;  the  misconduct  of  others,  on  whose  honour  and 
fidelity  to  their  engagements  he  had  been  induced  to  rely,  left 
the  institution  without  adequate  support;  and  after  devoting  to  it 
nearly  five  years  of  valuable  time,  without  receiving  any  salary 
or  emolument,  and  expending  upwards  of  2,000/.  on  its  behalf,  he 
was  doomed  to  see  it  discontinued,  from  the  failure  of  those  who 
had  been  loudest  in  their  promises  of  support  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments. The  sense  entertained  of  his  services  by  the  members  most 
conversant  with  its  affairs  was  manifested  by  their  contributions  to 
a  testimonial,  sufficient  in  its  amount  to  prove  that  they  appreci- 
ated his  fidelity  in  the  guardianship  of  their  interests,  and  wished 
to  mark  his  retirement  with  a  token  of  friendly  respect ;  but  the 
benevolent  originator  was,  after  all,  a  sufferer  for  his  patriotism  and 
philanthropy  to  a  very  large  extent. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847,  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  see  those  por- 
tions of  Europe  which  from  their  proximity  and  easy  access  are 
generally  visited  before  remoter  parts,  but  which  he  had  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining,  Mr.  Buckingham  set  out  on  a  conti- 
nental tour.    In  company  with  his  amiable  wife  he  visited  Belgium, 
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the  EHne,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  and  gave  the  result  of  his 
excursion  to  the  world  in  the  volumes  so  entitled.  The  pleasure  it 
afforded  induced  them  to  make  a  second  excursion  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing; when  they  went  through  France  to  Switzerland,  and  across 
the  Simplon  to  Italy ;  visiting  lakes  Como,  Maggiore,  and  Lugano, 
the  cities  of  Milan  and  Geneva,  Naples,  Herculanoum,  Pompeii,  and 
Baice,  Capua,  and  Eome;  proceeded  hy  Tivoli,  Temi,  and  Perugia 
to  Florence;  crossed  the  Appennines  to  Bologna,  Modcna,  Rcggio, 
Mantua,  and  Verona ;  pursued  their  route  to  Padua,  Vicenza,  and 
Venice ;  and  passed  through  the  romantic  mountains  and  valleys  of 
the  Tyrol,  hy  Innspruck,  Munich,  Ulm,  Augshurgh,  and  Stuttgard, 
to  Paris. 

There  are  two  undertakings  in  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  en- 
gaged at  different  periods  during  his  residence  in  London,  which  are 
not  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  narrative ;  hut  which  deserve,  at 
least,  a  hrief  mention,  as  they  are  both  characteristic  of  the  man, 
whose  thoughts  were  continually  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
grand  designs  connected  with  the  extension  of  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  in  short,  it  was  generally  the  greatness  of  these  designs,  and 
their  want  of  the  necessary  alloy  of  pecuniary  temptation  and 
easiness  of  accomplishment,  which  caused  them  to  be  deemed 
Utopian,  and,  therefore,  far  less  acceptable  to  the  general  public  than 
projects  of  a  narrower  kind,  and  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  proposal  for  a  voyage  round  the  globe,  to 
he  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  discovery,  commerce, 
and  civilization  at  the  same  time.  It  was  contended  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  that  our  ships  sent  out  for  maritime  discovery,  like 
those,  for  instance,  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  voyages,  did  absolutely 
nothing  for  commerce,  and,  if  possible,  still  less  for  civilization ;  while 
the  same  exjK^nse  and  the  same  machinery  might  be  made  instru- 
mental to  both.  He  proposed  therefore  to  ask  the  Government  for 
the  use  of  one  of  its  idle  frigates  and  two  of  its  smaller  vessels,  then 
lying  useless  and  rotting  in  the  waters  of  the  Mcdway  or  the  Thames ; 
to  have  these  equipped,  manned,  and  victualled  for  three  years  by  a 
public  subscription;  to  prevail  on  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of 
England  to  furnish  aU  the  necessary  instruments  and  materials  for 
discovery  of  new  lands  and  more  accurate  surveying  of  those  already 
known ;  to  ask  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  send,  gra- 
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taitously,  specimens,  in  small  quantities,  of  each  of  the  multiplied 
varieties  of  articles  made  in  England,  to  be  consigned  to  the  care 
of  two  or  three  mercantile  agents  as  supercargoes,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  them  to  the  natives  of  the  various  countries  visited, 
ascertaining  which  of  them  were  best  adapted  to  particular  markets, 
and  what  kind  of  produce  could  be  had  in  return ;  and,  lastiy,  to  call 
on  the  philanthropists  of  England  to  put  on  board  a  collection  of 
agricultural  implements,  tools  of  all  kinds,  seeds  for  useful  plants, 
and  materiab  for  teaching  the  rudest  natives  of  barbarous  lands  the 
arts  of  building,  agriculture,  and  the  simplest  modes  of  improved 
life;  to  be  accompanied  by  any  number  of  voluntary  missionaries 
who  would  accompany  the  expedition,  to  teach  these  useful  arts,  and 
by  medical  treatment  of  those  needing  it,  to  win  their  gratitude 
and  pave  the  way  for  introducing  to  them  the  knowledge  of  social 
habits  and  the  blessings  of  the  gospel. 

Mr.  Buckingham  showed,  by  his  address  to  the  public  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  same  expedition  of  one  large  and  two  smaller  vessels,  for 
mutual  aid  and  protection,  would  accomplish  all  this  at  the  same  time; 
for  while  the  hydrographers  were  surveying  and  mapping,  the  agri- 
culturists and  masons  might  be  ploughing,  sowing,  and  building,  and 
the  philanthropists  curing  the  sick,  and  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
letters  and  the  arts  of  social  life ;  and  the  sale  of  the  specimen  goods 
taken  out  as  cargo,  and  furnished  gratuitously,  would  always  be 
sufficient  to  secure  ample  supplies  of  provisions  for  the  crew,  as  well 
as  articles  of  native  produce  to  be  bought  home  as  a  return  cargo  to 
England. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  this  subject  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  in  London.  The  requisition  to  his  Koyal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  to  take  the  chair  on  that  occasion,  was  signed 
by  nineteen  peers  of  the  realm.  The  Duke  presided.  The  resolutions 
approving  of  the  expedition,  and  appointing  Mr.  Buckingham  to  the 
organization  and  command  of  the  same,  were  moved  and  seconded  by 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  John  Eussell,  the  Earl  of  Durham, 
Admiral  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  other  equally  eminent  personages ; 
and  the  Committee  embraced  nearly  a  hundred  names  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  kingdom. 

This  was  in  1830,  and  ever3rthing  seemed  to  promise  complete 
success ;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  Erench  Bevolution,  and  dethrone- 
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jnent  of  Charles  the  Tenth  in  July  of  that  year,  and  the  conseqaent 
political  agitation  in  England,  which  led  to  the  demand  for  Parlia- 
mentary Beform,  so  entirely  absorbed  public  attention,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  interest  the  general  community  on  any  other  subject, 
80  that,  excellent  as  every  one  admitted  the  design  to  be,  it  was 
obliged  to  be  abandoned. 

The  other  enterprise  was  of  much  more  recent  date,  in  1852,  but 
it  was  of  kindred  character  to  the  former.  Mr.  Buckingham  being 
in  Paris,  in  1851,  was  inyited  to  dine  at  the  Political  Economy  Club, 
with  some  of  the  leading  economists  of  the  day,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  the  subject  of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
for  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  China  and 
Australia,  and  the  great  range  of  coasts  and  islands  lying  between 
Gape  Horn  and  California,  was  discussed.  It  appears  that  some 
French  gentlemen  had  obtained  a  magnificent  concession  from  the 
Qovemment  of  Costa  Eica,  in  Central  America,  including  two  of  the 
finest  ports  on  either  coast — ^Boca  del  Tore  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Gulfo 
Dulee  on  the  Pacific  side,  with  a  grant  of  a  million  of  acres  of  fertile 
as  well  as  richly  mineral  land,  and  the  power  to  make  a  canal,  rail- 
road, or  any  other  route  of  communication  between  the  two  seas. 

It  being  known  to  these  gentlemen  that  in  the  early  part  of  Mr. 
Biicikingham's  Eastern  travels,  in  1816,  he  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  cut  a  canal  fix)m  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  having  surveyed  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  had  under- 
taken to  accomplish  that  work  on  the  Pasha's  account,  and  thus  laid 
the  Ibusdatioa  of  the  present  Overland  Route,  they  deemed  him  a 
very  likely  person  to  enter  with  interest  into  the  project  for  uniting 
in  a  similar  manner  the  two  Western  Oceans.  He  was  accordingly 
invested  with  full  powers  to  get  up  a  company  in  England  for 
tiiat  purpose,  as  the  requisite  capital  for  such  an  enterprise  could  be 
snore  easily  raised  in  London  than  in  Paris. 

Considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  organization  of  a 
company  for  the  purpose,  when,  unfortunately,  rival  claims  were 
made  to  one  of  the  ports,  Boca  del  Tore,  by  the  two  Govcniments  of 
Costa  Bica  and  New  Granada,  each  contending  for  it  as  their  own, 
but  the  latter  being  in  actual  possession ;  so  that  without  sending 
oat  an  armed  force  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed  territory^ 
which  would  have  been  most  objectionable,  the  undertaking  could 
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not  be  entered  upon,  and  was  therefore,  after  all  the  expense  and 
labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  heavy  liabilities  incurred,  most  re- 
luctantly abandoned  also. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  varied  losses  and  disappointments,  Mr. 
Buckingham  stiU  survives,  and  we  believe  has  some  intention  of 
giving  to  the  world  his  autobiography,  for  which,  whenever  it  ap- 
pears, we  may  safely  predict  success.      A  mere  catalogue  of  the 
works  he  has  already  published  would  occupy  considerable  space, 
amounting  as  they  do  to  nearly  a  hundred  volumes.     His  writings, 
as  a  traveller,  are  admitted  by  aU  acquainted  with  them  to  rank 
among  the  highest  that  treat  of  the  countries  he  describes ;  an  as- 
sertion best  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  works  of  Scriptural  illustra- 
tion (including  Kitto,  Burder,  Keith,  Gaunter,  Home,  Murray,  and 
nearly  aU  compilations  on  the  Oriental  world),  his  writings  have 
been  more  largely  and  more  frequently  quoted  than  those  of  any 
other  modem  traveller ;  and  no  other  man  living  has  done  so  much, 
perhaps,  to  communicate  vivid,  accurate,  and  delightftd  pictures  of 
the  scenery,  ruins,  manners,  and  customs  of  Eastern  lands,  confirm- 
ing the  faith  of  the  Christian,  expanding  the  heart  of  the  philan- 
thropist, and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment  to 
all.     He  has,  moreover,  given  between  three  and  four  thousand 
lectures,  which,  for  clearness  of  arrangement,  felicity  of  illustration, 
variety  of  information,  and  "deep,  fervid,  limitless"  eloquence,  have, 
perhaps,  never  been  surpassed.     He  has  lived  to  see  most  of  the 
great  reforms  he  suggested,  laboured  for,  and  suffered  for,  carried 
out.     The  improvement  in  the  culture  of  Egyptian  cotton,  for  the 
supply  of  the  British  market,  and  the  exportation  of  British  manu- 
factures in  return ;  the  preparation  of  Egyptian  youths  in  England, 
to  become  the  instruments  of  ci\'ilizatioii  in  their  own  country ;  the 
communication  with  India  by  way  of  the  Ecd  Sea ;  the  abatement 
of  the  duties  levied  on  British  and  Indian  merchandise  in  Egypt ; 
the  enlargement  of  hydrographical  knowledge ;  the  abolition  of  West 
Indian  slavery ;  the  diminution  of  intemperance ;  the  relief  of  lite- 
rature from  certain  obnoxious  imposts;  the  promotion  of  free  and 
unfettered  commerce ;  the  extinction  of  Suttee,  or  widow-burning ; 
the  colonization  of  India  by  British  settlers ;  the  grant  of  trial  by 
jury  to  British  subjects  in  India;  the  freedom  of  the  Indian  press; 
the  extension  of  education  in  England,  America,  and  India ;  the 
reduction  of  the  idolatrous  revenues  of  Juggernaut ;  and  the  promo- 
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tion  of  Christian  missions  in  the  East ;  are  all  measures  which  have 
been  indebted  to  him  for  their  first  conception  or  advancement. 

From  foreign  rulers  he  has  received  numerous  testimonials  of 
regard;  three  gold  medals  of  merit  from  the  Kings  of  Prussia, 
Belgium,  and  Sweden;  a  highly  commendatory  autograph  letter 
from  the  Pope,  who  honoured  him  with  a  private  audience,  when  he 
visited  Borne;  a  splendid  present  from  the  late  Government  of  France, 
under  Louis  Philippe,  through  the  Prime  ^liuister  and  the  Minister 
of  Instruction,  M.  Guizot  and  the  Count  de  Salvandy,  with  both  of 
whom,  as  well  as  with  the  King,  he  had  interviews  in  Paris ;  and  an 
equally  valuable  present  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Yet  our 
own  Government,  while  acknowledging  his  claims,  has  not  only,  until 
of  late,  withheld  from  him  all  marks  of  consideration,  but  denied 
him  the  very  justice  to  which  its  own  resolutions  have  declared  him 
entitled.  A  meagre  pension — 200/.  per  annum  —  has  at  length 
been  wrung  from  it,  and  a  similar  sum  from  the  East  India  Company. 
Millions  have  derived,  and  are  enjoying,  large  and  substantial  bene- 
fits from  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  which  have  always  been 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  public  good ;  while 
the  author  and  advocate  of  the  measures  which  have  produced  such 
glorious  results  has  himself — to  the  dishonour  of  our  country  — 
reaped  little  but  persecution,  disappointment,  and  loss,  which  it  is 
now  too  late  to  hope  he  can  ever  repair. 

The  latest,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  work 
written  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  forms  an  octavo  volume,  under  the  title 
of  "National  Evils  and  Practical  Remedies,  with  the  Plan  of  a  Model 
Town,  illustrated  by  Two  Engravings.  Accompanied  by  an  Exami- 
nation of  some  important  Political  Problems."  "With  the  motto,  "  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  that  ye  love  one 
another."  The  subjects  of  this  work  are  thus  divided :  1.  The 
Existing  Evils  of  Society,  Causes  to  which  they  may  be  Traced,  and 
Bemedies  Suggested.  2.  A  Plan  of  a  Model  Town,  and  Associated 
Community.  3.  True  Principles  of  Taxation  —  Financial  Reform. 
4.  Emigration  and  Colonisation.  5.  Necessity  of  a  New  Reform 
Bill,  Purification  of  the  Electoral  System.  6.  Regeneration  of 
Ireland. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  by  this  enumeration,  that  the  work  embraces  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  topics  of  political  and  social 
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science  that  can  occupy  the  pnblic  mind ;  and  in  it  Mr.  Buckingham 
appears  to  have  condensed  and  concentrated  the  experience  of  his 
long  and  varied  life.  A  brief  notice  of  this  latest  production  of  his 
pen  will,  therefore,  be  a  fitting  appendage  to  his  biography. 

In  discussing  that  prolific  subject,  our  national  evils,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham permits  nothing  to  divert  him  from  his  aim,  which  is  no  less 
than  the  regeneration  of  society.  He  comes  to  the  task  well  qualified 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  his  experience,  and  the  disinterestedness  and 
integrity  of  his  character.  We  have  not  room  to  follow  him  as  he 
lays  bare  in  succession  those  enormities  that  destroy  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  a  people.  Ignorance,  intemperance,  and  national 
prejudice  —  commercial  monopoly,  instead  of  free-trade  frilly  deve- 
loped —  the  popular  idolatry  of  warriors  and  their  deeds  —  competi- 
tion, or  rivalry  and  opposition,  instead  of  xmion  and  co-operation  — 
the  hopeless  condition  of  the  unfortunate  throughout  Europe — all 
these  things  are  in  turn  exposed;  and  the  desirableness  of  a  reform 
18  deduced  from  the  narration. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
remedies.  Mr.  Buckingham  proposes  a  model  town  and  associated 
community.  In  this  town,  to  be  called  "  Yictoria,"  both  in  honour 
of  Her  Majesty  in  whose  reign  it  is  hoped  to  be  founded,  and  to 
commemorate  a  victory  over  the  evils  of  the  age,  refinement  is  to  be 
carried  to  its  greatest  extent.  Everything  that  can  expand  the  mind 
and  purify  the  heart  would  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  cognizanoe. 
We  are  presented  with  a  code  of  laws  that  should  be  binding  on  its 
citizens,  and  with  conditions  of  membership,  providing  for  religious 
freedom,  education,  temperance,  limitation  of  hours  of  labour,  and 
other  objects,  that  would  necessarily  tend  to  relieve  us  from  the 
ills  society  seems  heir  to.  We  commend  the  valuable  suggestions 
that  this  scheme  embodies  to  the  regard  of  the  patriot  and  phi- 
lanthropist. 

The  Essay  on  the  true  Principles  of  Taxation  and  Financial 
Beform  advocates  in  the  broadest  manner  the  gradual  but  eventual 
abolition  of  all  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  burdens  of  every  kind  on 
articles  of  consumption,  and  the  substitution,  in  lieu  of  this,  of  one 
only  system  of  direct  taxation  on  property  and  income,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  expense  of  collection  which  the  establishment  of 
custom-houses  and  excise-offices  involve — as  well  as  the  smuggling 
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to  which  BQch  daties  oontinuallj  lead.  He  maintains,  howevery 
that  a  dear  distinction  should  he  made  hetween  temporary  and 
permanent  incomes,  and  would,  therefore,  tax  at  the  lowest  rate 
all  earnings  derived  from  lahour,  whether  of  the  hand  or  brain,  as 
liable  to  intermption  by  accident  or  disease :  at  the  next  high  rate, 
all  incomes  from  permanent  sources,  rendered  independent  of  labour, 
but  enduring  only  for  life  —  such  as  pensions,  annuities — life 
interests  sabject  to  no  suspension  during  illness,  and  ending  only  by 
death ;  and  at  the  highest  rate  of  all,  incomes  derived  from  per- 
manent sources,  and  not  ceasing  at  death,  but  descending  to  heirs 
and  others,  such  as  incomes  arising  frx>m  lands,  houses,  mortgages, 
and  public  funds— the  proportionate  ratio  of  each  to  be  matter  of 
lai^ilative  adjustment.  He  still  frirther  advocates  a  progressively 
increasing  rate  in  each  of  these  three  classes,  rising  with  increasing 
inoomies ;  so  that  persons  of  colossal  fortunes  should  not  only  pay 
sbsolntely  more,  but  relatively  more  than  the  necessitous  classes  — 
the  scale  rising  from  five  per  cent,  on  precarious  incomes  of  50/.  a 
yoar,  up  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  highest  incomes  of  a  fixed  and 
permaiieni  kind,  such  as  would  descend  to  heirs  and  successors  — 
incJudiiig  such  colossal  fortunes  as  300,000/.  a  year  and  upwards  — 
of  which  tiiere  are  several  among  our  highest  nobility ;  and  showing, 
from  many  high  authorities  (the  celebrated  Doctor  Paley,  the  author 
of  the  "  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  among  others),  that 
twenty  per  cent.,  or  60,000/.,  taken  as  the  annual  tax  from  300,000/., 
and  leaving  the  possessor  of  this  income  240,000/.  per  annum,  when 
bos  tax  should  be  paid,  would  not  fall  so  heavily  on  him,  as  a  tax  of 
five  per  cent,  on  a  man  earning  50/.  a  year  by  his  labour,  liable  to 
interruption  by  sickness,  want  of  work,  and  other  causes,  as  he 
would  have  only  47/.  10«.  left  for  himself  and  family. 

Mr.  Buckingham  brought  this  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1833,  when  Lord  Althorp  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
has  since  republished  the  debate  on  it  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  comparison  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  pro- 
positions. 

Another  portion  of  his  proposed  financial  reform  is  a  plan  for  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  which  was  embodied  in  his 
resolution  of  1833,  and  is  discussed  in  the  same  debate.  The  interest 
of  the  public  frinds  was  then  at  four  per  cent.;  and  Mr. Buckingham's 
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proposition  was  to  open  a  new  stock,  to  be  called  **  The  National 
Annuity  Fund,"  into  which  all  the  holders  of  the  then  existing 
stocks  of  every  kind,  who  chose  to  do  so,  should  be  at  liberty  to 
transfer  their  stock  at  the  market  value  of  the  day — the  condition 
being  that  this  national  annuity  fund  should  begin  at  once  to  pay  an 
increased  interest  of  five  per  cent,  instead  of  four,  and  then  gradually 
diminish  both  principal  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per 
annum  only  for  a  hundred  years :  at  which  time  both  principal  and 
interest  would  cease  and  the  debt  become  extinct.  The  justice  of 
this  proposition  was  fully  admitted  by  all  parties  in  the  House,  being 
grounded  on  the  daily  practice  of  converting  permanent  funds  at 
a  low  interest  into  terminable  annuities  at  a  higher  rate;  and 
the  only  objection  raised  to  it  was  the  difficulty  of  providing 
for  the  increased  rate  of  interest  for  the  first  twenty  years  —  an 
unwillingness,  in  short,  to  put  ourselves  to  any  inconvenience  for 
the  purpose  of  lightening  the  burdens  on  our  posterity.  The 
advantage  of  such  a  plan  is  obvious ;  to  the  stockholder  there  would 
have  been  the  immediate  benefit  of  an  increased  income  for  the  next 
twenty  years  —  which  it  would  require  to  bring  down  the  interest 
to  its  original  rate  of  four  per  cent. —  and  the  diminution  after  that 
would  be  so  light  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible  —  at  the  rate  only  of 
one  shilling  on  each  100/.  of  stock  per  annum ;  while  to  the  nation 
the  benefit  would  be  undoubted  — as,  after  that  period,  the  interest 
to  be  paid  would  be  diminishing  every  year;  and  our  posterity 
would,  in  eighty  years  from  that  time,  be  entirely  relieved  from  any 
national  debt  whatever.  The  motion  was  lost  on  a  majority  of 
nineteen  only ;  but  if  it  had  been  carried  (and  had  a  minister  instead 
of  a  private  member  been  the  author  of  it,  its  success  would  have 
been  certain),  the  position  of  the  country  at  present  would  have 
been  thus:  — One-fifth  part  of  the  national  debt,  or  160,000,000/. 
sterling,  would  have  been  paid  off  by  the  end  of  this  twentieth  year, 
1853, — the  interest  of  the  public  funds  would  have  been  still  four  per 
cent. ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  debt  being  wholly  extinct  in  eighty 
years  from  the  present  time,  would  have  been  one  which  any  states- 
man or  patriot  who  cared  at  all  for  the  future  would  have  been 
proud  to  contemplate. 

In  the  Essay  on  the  Kecessity  of  a  New  Eeform  Bill,  and  the  Puri- 
fication of  the  Electoral  System,  Mr.  Buckingham  embodies  views 
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FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  original  manuscript  of  the  following  Essay  on  Parliamentary 
Reform  was  first  written  at  sea,  on  a  voyage  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  after  resigning  my  seat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  Sheffield, 
and  was  sent  home  from  New  York  to  England  in  November,  1837, 
to  Mr.  Effingham  Wilson,  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  who  undertook 
its  publication.  By  him  it  was  printed,  and  all  ready  for  issuing 
from  the  press ;  when  Iho  great  fire,  by  which  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
its  attached  buildings  were  destroyed  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  con- 
sumed all  his  stock,  including  the  printed  edition  and  manuscript  of  this 
Work ;  so  that  the  single  copy  forwarded  to  me  in  America  w^as  the  whole 
that  remained  of  the  first  edition.  From  this  copy  a  second  edition  was 
printed,  in  1841,  in  a  Work  entitled,  "  Evils  and  Remedies  of  the  Present 
System  of  Popular  Elections,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Qualifications  and 
Duties  of  Representatives  and  Constituents."  A  third  edition,  with  some 
additions,  was  issued  in  1849,  forming  part  of  a  larger  Work  on  Political 
and  Social  Improvements ;  so  that  the  present  is,  therefore,  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  Treatise  or  Essay  on  the  Subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
From  the  greater  degree  of  interest  now  felt  in  the  subject,  it  is  hoped  it 
will  have  a  wider  circulation  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  as  the  riots, 
conniptions,  and  degrading  exliibitions  of  the  last  elections  in  1852  seem 
to  have  surpassed  all  preceding  ones,  and  a  cure  for  tlie  evil  is  now  more 
imperatively  demanded  tlian  ever. 


DEDICATION. 


(PREFIXED  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  1837.) 


TO  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 


THE  QUEEN. 


May  it  please  your  Majesty  : 

If  the  importance  of  a  book  were  to  be  estimated  by 
its  size,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  dedicate  to  your 
Majesty  so  small  a  volume  as  this.  But,  believing  as  I  do, 
that  our  present  system  of  Popular  Elections  is  the  fertile 
source  of  corruption  and  immorality ;  and  that  it  blots  the 
fiiir  escutcheon  of  England's  glory,  with  a  stain  which  every 
true  lover  of  his  country  must  wish  to  see  wiped  away ; — to 
whom,  so  appropriately,  as  to  the  Queen  of  these  Realms — of 
whose  political  freedom  this  System  of  Popular  Election 
was  meant  to  bo  the  comer-stone — can  these  pages  be  dedi- 
cated? 

Firmly  convinced  as  I  am,  that  there  is  no  individual  in 
all  your  Majesty's  dominions  more  anxious  than  yourself,  to 
sec  the  character,  as  well  as  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom 
which  Divine  Providence  has  committed  to  your  care,  purified 
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of  all  their  imperfections,  and  elevated  to  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence  of  which  they  are  capable, — I  feel  persuaded 
that  every  attempt  to  introduce  whatever  improvements  may 
be  practicable  in  both,  will  not  only  receive  your  Majesty's 
sanction,  but  have  your  sincere  and  earnest  prayers  for  its 
success. 

Whether  the  evils  pointed  out  in  these  pages  shall  appear 
to  others  as  great  as  they  appear  to  me,  or  whether  the 
remedies  proposed  to  be  applied  for  their  removal  shall  re- 
ceive immediate  approbation  or  not :  of  this  at  least  I  feel 
satisfied,  that  if  your  Majesty's  name  should  be  hereafter 
associated  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  moral  re- 
formation which  is  yet  requisite  to  bring  our  Electoral  System 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  that  purity  and  dignity  by  which 
this  feature  of  our  free  institutions  ought  to  be  characterized, 
it  would  reflect  as  great  a  lustre  on  your  Majesty's  reign  as 
that  of  any  act  to  which  the  royal  assent  can  be  given. 

With  sentiments  of  profound  respect,  and  with  an  earnest 
hope  that  your  Majesty's  life  may  long  be  spared  to  encou- 
rage, by  your  high  sanction,  the  liberal  measures  progressively 
developing  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  freedom,  pro- 
sperity, and  peace, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Majesty's  dutiful  subject, 

J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Ofi  the  Athniie  Ocean,  October,  1837. 


ADDKESS. 


(PREFIXED  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  184L) 


TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

From  tlie  paramount  importance  of  the  great  questions  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Reform,  on  which  the  recent 
Elections  for  the  new  Parliament  have  turned,  the  struggle 
has  been  more  severe  than  any  we  have  yet  witnessed,  since 
the  contest  for  the  Reform  Bill. 

Every  where,  indeed,  the  foul  influences,  which  the  present 
system  of  Popular  Elections  so  fearfully  engenders,  have  been 
brought  into  action  :  and  ample  proof  has  been  given  us  that 
they  will  be  exercised  in  a  still  more  open  and  shameless 
manner,  so  long  as  the  existing  system  is  permitted  to 
continue. 

The  present  moment,  therefore,  appears  to  me  most 
favourable  for  drawing  your  attention  to  the  many  evils  of 
this  system ;  as  you  will  have  seen  all  of  them  pourtrayed 
in  actual  exercise — and  may,  therefore,  compare  what  has 
been  just  passing  before  your  eyes  with  the  pictures  drawn  in 
these  pages.  If  you  see  their  truth  and  force  as  clearly  as 
they  appear  to  my  view,  you  cannot  fail  to  de&ire  a  remedy  ; 
and  if  this  desire  should  be  general  as  well  as  strong,  you  can 
effect  it :   for,  whatever  may  be  the  scorn  with  which  some 
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classes  treat  the  maxim  of  "  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People," 
there  is  a  reality  in  it,  which  can  always  make  itself  felt, 
when  it  chooses  to  put  forth  its  power. 

This  sovereignty,  though  despised  in  name,  has  been  re- 
cently paid  homage  to  by  the  very  parties  who  most  affect 
to  hold  it  in  contempt.  You  have  seen  candidates  of  the 
highest  rank  and  fortime  canvassing  the  poorest  inhabitants 
of  the  smallest  boroughs,  and  soliciting,  in  winning  accents 
and  persuasive  tones,  the  suffrages  of  the  "worthy  and 
independent  electors"  of  the  kingdom.  Where  they  could 
not  persuade  or  cajole,  they  have  attempted  to  corrupt  and 
purchase  ;  and  no  arts  were  too  low,  and  no  fraud  too  base  or 
mean,  for  some  of  the  most  profligate  and  imprincipled  of 
such  candidates  to  practise  on  the  constituencies. 

I  am  far  fix)m  believing  that  this  is  entirely  confined  to  one 
party  in  the  state.  It  is  usual,  indeed,  with  public  writers,  to 
condemn  their  opponents  only  for  the  practice,  and  to  slur  over 
the  same  thing  when  done  by  their  friends.  But  the  moral 
and  intellectual  portion  of  the  community  ought  to  denounce 
it  in  both  —  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  Radical  or  Conservative. 

The  most  effectual  cure  for  this  great  national  evil, — which, 
at  every  election,  saps  the  morals  of  the  whole  people,  and 
relaxes,  with  fearfid  recklessness,  the  ties  and  bonds  by  which 
honourable  men  are  bound  together  at  other  periods  —  setting 
friend  against  friend,  family  against  family,  and  cutting  up 
by  the  roots  the  holiest  affections  of  kindred  and  acquaintance 
—  the  most  effectual  cure  for  this  is,  not  to  rail  at  it  merely, 
but  to  devise  a  system  which  shall  remove  both  the  tempta- 
tion to  corrupt  and  the  power  to  effect  it ;  for  in  this  alone 
is  the  cure  to  be  foimd. 
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I  beKeve  that  the  plan  suggested  in  the  following  pages 
would,  if  adopted,  completely  eradicate  the  evil  of  the  whole 
system  as  at  present  practised,  and  therefore  I  submit  it  with 
confidence  to  your  attention. 

It  may  commend  itself  to  some  minds  the  more  readily, 
when  they  know  that  it  is  not  an  effusion  of  the  moment, 
got  up  for  the  present  occasion,  as  an  electioneering  effort, 
but  the  result  of  much  reflection  on  the  working  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  as  witnessed  in  many  actual  contests.  It  was 
written,  indeed,  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
board  the  ship  "  President,'*  on  her  way  from  England  to 
America,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  penned  amid  the 
profound  stillness  of  the  midnight- watch,  when  the  greater 
part  of  my  fellow-passengers  were  buried  in  deep  sleep.  It 
was  not  meant  to  serve  any  political  I)art5%  or  to  gratify  any 
personal  ambition ;  but  was  designc<l,  in  the  event  of  death — 
to  which  all  who  encounter  the  perils  of  the  sea  are  liable — 
to  be  left  as  a  legacy  to  my  coimtrjTucn,  and  one  of  the 
sincerest  proofs  I  could  offer  them  of  the  earnestness  of  my 
desire  to  see  our  common  father-land  purged  of  one  of  the 
g^reatest  stains  upon  its  national  character — viz.  the  profli- 
gacy, fraud,  and  corruption,  exercised  at  those  very  periods 
when  the  whole  nation  ought  to  be  animated  with  the  purest 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  enter  upon  the  duty  of  choosing 
their  legislators  with  all  the  disinterestedness  and  solemnity 
becoming  an  act  scarcely  less  important  in  its  consequences 
than  a  right  discharge  of  the  duties  of  religion  itself. 

To  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain,  then,  I  commend  the 
careful  perusal  of  these  pages,  just  as  they  were  written,  amid 
the  yast  solitude  and  impressive  grandeur  of  that  Ocean  on 
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wliich  I  may  be  said  to  liave  been  cradled ;  having  plougbed 
its  trackless  depths  while  yet  a  child,  and  passed  the  most 
vigorous  years  of  my  manhood  upon  its  bosom ;  and,  whether 
on  sea  or  land,  I  shall  be  abimdantly  happy  if  this,  or  any 
other  effort  of  mine,  be  made  conducive  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  regeneration  and  improvement  of  my  fellow-men. 


J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 


Camden  Town,  London, 
July,  1841. 


INTKODUCTION. 


(PREFIXED  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF  1849.) 


There  appear  to  be  times  and  seasons,  the  dates  of  wkLcli 
cannot  be  calculated  with  much  precision,  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,  to  a  certain  extent,  periodical  in  their  recurrence, 
at  which  the  minds  of  men,  in  more  nations  than  one,  are 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  important  of  all 
human  problems,  namely — "  Under  what  form  of  government, 
or  by  the  influence  of  what  modes  of  administering  power,  can 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  be  secured  for  the  mass  of 
the  community?" — Such  a  period  has  just  now  occurred,  in 
which,  first  France,  then  Italy,  then  Germany,  and  lastly, 
Hungary,  seem  to  have  awakened  from  a  long  dream  of  lethargy, 
and  to  have  arrived  at  the  point  when  the  long-kindling  embers 
have  burst  into  a  flame.  At  length,  too,  partly,  no  doubt, 
stimulated  by  these  Continental  examples,  though  having  cer- 
tainly much  less  need  for  those  violent  remedies  which  the 
more  severe  political  diseases  of  the  despotic  governments  of 
the  CJontinent  required,  England  seems  to  have  aroused  her- 
self for  a  new  effort,  to  render  more  perfect  what  was  most 
crudely  begun — a  real  representation  of  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large,  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  any  wish  or  intention  to  disturb  the 
Monarchy,  or  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  there  is  a  very 
strong  desire  to  see  a  real  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  make  it  what  it  never  has  been  yet,  though  it  has  always 
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professed  to  be,  a  true  reflex  of  the  public  feeling  and  senti- 
ment of  the  middle  and  labouring  classes  of  the  community, 
yielding  gracefully  and  constitutionally  to  the  expression  of 
public  opinion  when  legitimately  and  uneciui vocally  expressed. 

Instead  of  this,  the  House,  as  at  present  constituted,  seems 
at  least  indiSerent  to  all  remonstrance  and  entreaty,  whether 
from  the  liberal  members  within  its  own  body,  or  the  resolu- 
tions  of  public  meetings  without.  Tlie  jx^titions  of  the 
merchants  of  Liyerpool  for  a  more  equitable  adjustment 
of  taxation,  and  the  manufactm*ers  of  Manchester  for  a 
reduction  of  our  military  expenditure,  haye  been  equally 
rejected ;  and  the  various  suggestions,  horn,  other  quarters,  for 
an  alteration  in  the  probate  and  legacy  duties,  so  as  to  make 
land  pay  like  ix>rsonal  property  on  its  transfer — a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  tea,  by  which  alone  the  valuable  trade  Tvith  China 
can  be  upheld — ^the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  the  light  which 
Heaven  gives  as  freely  to  the  ix)or  man  as  to  the  rich,  and  the 
full  enjoyment  of  which  is  so  ncKiessary  to  health,  cleanliness, 
and  morality — have  all  been  resisted  by  large  majorities.* 
Nevertheless,  the  people  have  hitherto  behaved  with  most  ex- 
emplary patience  and  forbearance;  and  have  e^vinced  their 
repugnance  to  the  application  of  any  but  constitutional  remedies 
for  constitutional  evils.  In  proportion,  however,  to  their 
moderation  in  the  modes  of  expressing  their  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  their  firmness  and  perseverance  in  continuing 
to  agitate  the  public  mind  by  the  advocacy  of  those  reforms 
which  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  count  it.  "Without 
these,  indeed,  not  only  can  we  not  advance,  but  we  must  re- 
trograde in  national  prosperity ;  and  if  the  jx^ple  continue 
firm  in  the  constitutional  course  which  they  have  now  happily 
commenced,  their  success  is  as  certain  as  in  any  previous  case 
in  which  they  have  accomplished  their  end. 

*  These  have  since  been  carried  by  perseverance. 
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The  immediate,  positive,  and  undeniable  evils  under  wliich 
England  is  now  suffering  are  these  : 

First, — From  a  daily  increase  of  her  population,  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  million  in  every  three  years,  or  about 
a  thousand  a  day,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
means  of  giving  them  profitable  employment ;  so  that  the 
competition  in  every  profession  and  trade  is,  by  means  of 
increased  numbers  in  each,  made  so  fierce  as  to  compel  every 
one  in  the  struggle  to  yield  up  some  of  his  former  profits,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  any  emplojTnent  at  all — and  even  then, 
many  are  unable  to  find  any  work  to  do.  There  is  thus 
a  trijile  evil  daily  and  hom'ly  augmenting  in  intensity  of 
force;  namely,  a  greater  number  of  people  to  be  pro^dded 
with  emplo}nnent  and  food ;  less  profits  to  those  who  alone 
can  furnish  such  employment ;  and  less  wages  to  the  labourers 
themselves ;  with  increased  nmnbers  who  can  obtain  no  work 
whatever,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  seek  relief  from  their 
several  parishes,  or  beg,  at  the  very  time  when  diminLshed 
employment  and  diminished  profits  render  their  fellow- 
countrymen  less  able  than  formerly  to  grant  them  the  re- 
quircni  assistance. 

Secondly, — From  the  enormously  increased  expenditure  of 
the  country,  in  almost  every  branch,  but  especially  in  its  naval 
and  military  establishments ;  the  cost  of  which,  in  1835,  was 
14,723,255/. — and  in  1841,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years  of 
profound  peace,  it  was  increased  to  22,822,709/.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  enormous  expenditure,  in  mere  armaments 
alone,  and  in  time  of  peace,  the  commerce  of  the  country  is 
impeded  by  the  heavy  duties  still  levied  on  commodities  of 
extensive  consumption,  such  as  tea — while  new  taxes  have  been 
proposed  to  be  added,  instead  of  old  ones  being  abolished. 

Whatever  there  may  be,  therefore,  for  other  nations  to 
en^y  in  us,  it  is  clearly  not  the  economy  of  our  Government, 
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or  the  lightness   of    individual   contributions    towards    its 
expenses. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  evila  under  which  the  people  of 
England  labour,  and  these  they  desire  to  see  removed.  But 
there  is  only  one  mode  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished, — 
namely,  by  the  abrogation  of  old  laws  and  the  substitution 
of  new  ones;  and  this  consideration  naturally  turns  their 
attention  to  the  composition  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
in  order  to  see  whether  there  be  any  hope  of  being  able  to 
prevail  on  that  body  to  accomplish  their  wishes.  They  have 
now  given  it  a  long  trial;  and  the  general  conclusion  arrived 
at,  by  almost  all  political  thinkers  out  of  the  House  itself,  is 
— that,  as  at  present  constituted,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  obtaining  from  it  the  removal  of  the  evils  under 
which  they  suffer  so  severely. 

What,  then,  is  their  conclusion  ?  It  is  this, — that  if  they 
are  really  determined  to  have  these  evils  remedied,  it  can 
only  be  effected  by  a  new  Ilouse  of  Commons,  composed 
of  very  different  materials  from  the  present.  A\Tiile  the 
House  contains  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  mem- 
bers who  are  either  sons,  grandsons,  brothers,  imcles,  or 
cousins  of  peers  of  the  realm,  what  hope  is  there  of  enlisting 
their  sympathies  in  favour  of  any  change  for  relieving  the 
poor  of  their  burdens,  by  placing  more  of  their  weight  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  rich?  While  the  House  contains  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  forty-three  actual  officers  in  the  naxy 
and  army,  with  sons,  brothel's,  nephews,  and  cousins,  to  be 
provided  with  commissions  in  the  same  services,  what  hope  is 
there  of  these  voting  for  any  reduction  in  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary expenditure?  To  all  these  questions,  the  answer  they 
make  themselves  is, —  "  None !" 

Their  last  resource  of  hope,  therefore,  is  in  a  change  not 
merely  of  the  men,  but  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  Repre- 
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sentative  Body.  They  say,  and  they  say  tndy,  that  so  long 
as  small  and  easily  corrupted  constituencies  can  send  as  many 
members  to  Parliament  as  large  and  populous  towns,  in 
which,  from  the  very  number  of  electors,  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption is  more  difficult,  there  is  no  hope  of  reduced  expendi- 
ture; and  they  quote  the  present  Premier's  own  speech,  of 
May,  1822,  to  prove  that  the  members  of  small  constituencies 
who  are  mostly  now,  as  in  former  times,  the  nominees  or 
creatures  of  some  noble  patron  or  some  wealthy  millionaire, 
were  always  hostile  to  reduced  expenditure,  and  always  voted 
against  it ;  while  the  members  representing  large  town  con- 
stituencies were  those  most  favourable  to  national  economy. 

But  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
can  only  be  effected  by  one  of  two  modes:  the  first  by  an 
armed  and  forcible  revolution  such  as  we  have  seen  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of 
England  neither  approve  nor  desire;  the  second  by  an  un- 
armed and  persuasive  revolution,  in  which  the  Legislature 
should  be  prevailed  upon  gracefully  to  jdeld  to  the  popidar 
will,  and, — as  they  have  often  done  before,  though  generally 
too  late  to  make  it  acceptable  as  a  free-will  offering, — bo  the 
means  of  effecting  their  own  reform. 

To  some  ears,  the  word  "  revolution"  conveys  only  ideas  of 
bloodshed  and  terror ;  but  these  are  not  always  its  necessary 
accompaniments.  We  call  the  change  of  djTiasty  from  the 
Stuarts  to  the  Ilouse  of  Orange,  "  The  glorioiLs  Revolution  of 
1G88 ;"  and  Lord  John  Russell  himself  characterised  the  last 
Reform  Bill  as  a  "  revolution  ;*'  as  one  of  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  him  for  resLsting  the  Vote  by  Ballot,  Triennial 
Parliaments,  and  Further  Extension  of  the  Suffrage,  was,  that 
"  the  country  coidd  not  bear  a  revolution  every  three  or  four 
years."  It  is  now,  however,*  about  seventeen  years  since  this 
last  revolution  was  effected;   and  the  time  has  arrived  in 
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which  the  people  of  England, — ^they  by  whose  contributions  to 
the  taxes  the  government  can  alone  be  supported,  and  who 
therefore  have  the  fairest  right  to  determine  on  the  proper 
constitution  of  the  tribunal  by  whom  their  contributions  shall 
be  expended, — seem  determined  that  such  a  revolution  shall 
be  effected  by  legal,  rational,  and  peaceable  agitation. 

Such  agitation,  once  happily  commenced,  will  fast  spread 
through  every  county  in  the  realm.  The  increased  facility  of 
commimication,  by  railroads  and  electric  telegraphs,  will  give 
it  increased  impulse  ;  and,  if  followed  up  by  a  friendly  imion 
among  all  classes — the  producers  as  well  as  the  consumers 
of  wealth,  capitalists,  merchants,  farmers,  professional  men, 
traders,  and  artisans,  for  all  have  an  interest  in  its  success — 
it  is  sure  to  triumph,  and  that,  probably,  in  a  shorter  period 
of  time  than  the  members  of  the  present  Parliament  anticipate. 

As  might  have  been  expected  in  such  a  state  of  the  public 
mind,  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  details  of 
any  new  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform  that  should  be  brought 
forward  for  general  acceptance.  Some  are  in  favour  of  house- 
hold suflfrage,  others  of  universal ;  some  advocate  triennial 
Parliaments,  others  are  for  annual;  but  in  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  making  the  suffrage  more  extensive,  and  the  periods 
of  election  more  frequent — of  enlarging  the  range  of  choice 
for  members,  by  abolishing  the  property  qualification — of 
protecting  electors  from  punishment  or  intimidation  by  some 
plan  of  secret  voting — and  of  the  abolition  of  small  consti- 
tuencies, or  their  amalgamation  with  larger  ones,  all  Reformers 
seem  to  be  agreed. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  assisting  the  judgment  of  others  to 
make  a  selection  from  among  the  various  plans  that  will  be 
sure  to  be  proposed,  before  any  one  will  be  finally  adopted, 
that  the  present  Essay  is  put  forth. 

SL  John's  Wood,  London,  J.  S.  BUCEIKGHAM. 

August,  1849. 
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CHAPTER  I 

EVILS  AND   INCONSISTENCIES  OF  TIIE   PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF 

POPULAR   ELECTIONS. 

Change  of  Opinion  as  to  the  Merits  of  the  Refotm  Bill, 

Amidst  the  many  rapid  clianges  of  public  opinion,  of  which 
our  political  history  has  been  so  full  within  the  last  few  years, 
there  is  scarcely  one  so  remarkable  as  that  on  the  value  and 
efficacy  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Under  the  administration  of 
Lord  Grey,  in  1831,  the  motto  of  the  Reformers,  re-echoed 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  "  The  Bill — the  whole 
Bill — and  nothing  but  the  Bill;"  and  any  proposition  to 
change  any  part  of  its  details,  was  cried  down  as  little  short 
of  treason  to  the  cause  of  Reform,  by  nearly  all  the  liberal 
portion  of  the  public  press.  So  superlatively  excellent  was 
it  considered  by  some  of  the  most  undoubted  friends  of  the 
people  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  its  ver}*^  announce- 
ment occasioned  a  paroxysm  of  joy ;  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  Refoim  party  then  in  Parliament  (the  late 
Mr.  John  Smith,  tlie  eminent  city-banker),  declared,  that  the 
unfolding  its  details  "almost  took  away  his  breath,"  from 
the  inexpressible  delight  which  it  afforded  him.  Lord  Grey 
was  denominated  the  "  Saviour  of  his  coimtry ;"  and  Lord 
Durham,  who  was  imderstood  to  have  drawn  the  Bill,  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  introduced  it  to  the  House,  and  Lord 
Althorp,  who  manifested  so  much  zeal  and  perseverance  in 
carrying  it  through,  were  exalted  to  the  highest  point  in  the 
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estimation  of  the  Reform  party — notwithstanding  that  each 
of  them  evinced  their  utter  blindness  to  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  their  own  measure,  by  declaring,  and  adhering 
for  some  time  to  the  declaration,  that  "they  had  recom- 
mended so  largo  a  measure  of  Reform,  expressly  to  ob\iate 
all  demands  for  any  further  conceasions  to  the  popular  will ;" 
and  they  therefore  took  their  stand  upon  the  determination 
to  consider  the  Reform  Bill  as  a  "  final  measure." 

The  general  delusion  as  to  the  excellence  of  this  much 
misimderstood  enactment  lasted  for  a  longer  time  than  would 
seem  consistent  with  the  character,  for  shrewdness  and  intel- 
ligence, which  the  English  people  have  so  long  enjoyed. 
But  as  all  delusions  must  sooner  or  later  pass  away,  the  very 
first  occasion  on  which  the  Reform  Bill  was  brought  into 
action,  exposed  its  defects  to  the  more  intelligent  of  those 
who  watched  its  workings.  It  then  became  the  subject  of 
criticism.  The  cuckoo-note  of  "  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill,"  begjin  to  die  away,  from  people  being 
ashamed  to  repeat  it.  It  was  next  insisted  on,  that  neither 
this  nor  any  other  legislative  act  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
"  final  measure ; "  since  Acts  of  Parliament  were  but  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  ends,  and  when  foimd  inadequate 
to  the  attainment  of  the  object ts  for  which  they  were  passed, 
that  they  ought  to  be  amended  or  repealed,  to  give  place  to 
others.  As  is  usual  in  all  cases  of  political  improvement,  the 
masses  began  first  to  perceive  its  defects,  and  to  demand  a 
remedy ;  and  wlien  their  voices  had  been  heard  sufficiently 
long  and  loud  to  penetrate  \^dthin  the  walls  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, then — and  not  till  then — was  the  Reform  Bill  admitted, 
within  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  an  imperfect  scheme, 
and  even  its  loudest  eulogists  and  most  uncompromising 
defenders  silently  abandoned  the  notion  of  its  being  a  "  final 


measure." 
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This  was  Ae  state  of  things  in  1834 — ^within  two  years  only  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act ;  and  every  succeeding  year  has  increased 
the  public  dissatisfaction  with  this  once-thought  "  matchless 
piece  of  legislative  wisdom;"  while  every  new  occasion  on 
which  it  has  been  put  into  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  regene- 
rating the  representation,  by  making  the  House  of  Commons 
a  more  perfect  index  of  the  public  mind,  has  displayed  its  im- 
perfections in  so  striking  a  light,  as  to  disgust  the  intelligent, 
to  afflict  the  honest,  and  to  make  thousands  of  the  most  up- 
right and  honourable  among  the  electoral  body,  secretly  wish 
that  the  town  of  their  residence  had  never  been  enfranchised, 
or  that  they  themselves  had  never  been  qualified  as  electors. 

At  present,  therefore,  within  a  comparatively  few  years  after 
the  passing  of  a  Bill  which  was  hailed  with  universal  delight 
by  all  the  Reformers  of  the  kingdom,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one 
subject  on  which  the  same  party  are  so  entirely  agreed  as  this ; 
that  the  Bill  is  one  of  the  most  imperfect  and  inefficient  mea- 
sures ever  passed  through  the  British  Parliament,  and  that  it 
demands  an  immediate  repeal,  and  an  entire  reconstruction. 

Limited  Number  of  Electors, 

The  first  defect  in  the  Reform  Bill  is,  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  in  the  numbers  of  electors  to  whom  it 
extends  the  franchise.  Under  the  system  of  what  was  called 
by  the  unmexining  tenn  of  "  virtual  representation,"  all  classes 
of  persons  were  supposed  to  be  represented ;  but  it  was  precisely 
because  this  supposition  was  ill-founded,  that  the  Reform  Bill 
was  demanded.  The  avowed  principle  of  this  Bill  was  to 
substitute  actual  for  virtual  representation  ;  and  if  it  did  not 
do  this,  the  change  was  not  worth  effecting.  But  this  was  its 
professed  aim ;  and  the  boast  of  its  authors  and  advocates  was, 
that  it  would  give  to  every  man  who  had  any  fair  or  reasonable 
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daim  to  the  franchise  a  legal  right  to  its  exercise.  Yet  what 
is  the  fact  ?  Why,  that  out  of  a  oollectiYe  population  of  twenty* 
eight  millions  of  persons  in  the  United  £ingdom,  the  total 
ntimber  of  the  Sectoral  body,  according  to  the  largest  latitude 
to  which  they  can  be  stretched,  is  less  than  a  million — or  less 
than  one  in  thirty  of  the  entire  population !  To  call  this  an 
actual  representation  is  a  perversion  of  terms  ;  for,  after  mak- 
ing  all  the  necessary  deductions  for  children,  paupers,  and 
erinunals,  the  electoral  body  does  not  contain  more  than  one  in 
ten  of  the  persons  who  are  morally  entitled  to  enjoy,  and  per- 
fectly well  qualified  to  exercise  that  right,  both  &om  their 
general  share  in  contributing  to  the  revenue  of  the  country 
through  taxation,  and  in  their  equal  competency  with  those 
who  do  beloi^  to  the  electoral  body  to  discharge  all  its 
duties. 

Limited  Area  of  Operation. 

The  second  defect  of  the  Eeform  BiU  is,  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  in  the  habitable  area  or  surface  of  the 
coimtry  which  it  brings  within  its  operation.  Many  thousands 
of  persons  of  intelligence  and  property,  of  excellent  morals 
and  imquestionable  competency,  are  excluded  from  the  en- 
joyment of  the  franchise,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they 
live  beyond  a  certain  arbitrary  line  of  boundary,  instead  of 
within  it ; — ^as  if  a  man  had  not  the  same  interest  in  the  good 
government  of  the  country,  and  the  same  stake  in  its  weLbre, 
whether  he  lived  in  a  villa  in  the  suburbs,  or  within  the 
heart  of  an  enfranchised  borough.  But  while  thousands  are 
thus  excluded  from  the  franchise  because  they  live  a  few  yards 
beyond  the  boundary  of  a  borough  town,  millions  are  excluded 
from  any  share  in  the  electoral  privilege  because  the  toT^Ti  in 
which  they  live  has  only  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
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:rlule  many  places  of  less  than  half  tkat  amount  of  population 
poatinne  to  have  still,  under  this  Reform  Bill,  one  or  two 
snembers ; — ^as  if  the  population  of  a  small  town  had  not  as 
great  an  interest  in  the  good  govemn^nt  of  a  countiy  as  the 
population  of  a  large  one  ; — and  as  if  all  men,  possessing  an 
equal  degree  of  property,  intelligence,  or  whatever  else  was 
made  the  qualification  for  voting,  ought  not,  in  justice,  to 
enjoy  an  equal  share  in  the  choice  of  representatives,  whether 
they  lived  in  a  large  town  or  a  small  one — a  village,  or  a 
aeparate  dwdling  apart  from  any  congregated  habitations 
whatever.  And  yet  it  is  known  that  millions  are  so  excluded 
firom  the  enjoyment  of  the  frandiise,  for  no  better  reasons 
than  these. 

Injustice  of  Property  Qualification. 

The  third  defect  in  the  Reform  Bill  is,  in  its  making 
property  or  rental  the  standard  of  qualification : — ^first,  because 
of  the  total  want  of  affinity  between  the  nature  of  the  quali- 
fication and  the  nature  of  Hie  trust  to  be  discharged ;  next, 
from  the  extremely  fluctuating  value  of  such  a  standard ;  and, 
thirdly,  from  the  extensive  temptations  which  it  offers  to 
fraud  and  misr^resentaticoi. 

The  trust  to  be  disdiarged  by  an  elector  is  that  of  choosing, 
out  oi  any  number  of  ciyididates  presenting  themselves  to  his 
dioice,  the  person  or  persons  whom  he  may  conscientiously 
prefer  to  represent  his  wishes,  and  guard  his  interests  in  the 
legislature  of  the  country.  The  qualification  demanded  for 
the  exercise  of  this  trust  is,  in  coimties,  a  freehold  property 
worth  forty  shillings  a  year,  or  a  farm  tenantcy-at-will  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year ;  and  in  such  towns  as  have  representatives,  the 
occupation  of  a  dwelling-house  or  other  premises,  of  the  clear 
annual  value  of  ten  pounds.     The  very  diversity  of  these 
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standards  must  strike  every  one  at  the  first  glance  as  unjust, 
considering  that  each  entitles  the  owner,  tenant,  or  occupier, 
to  exactly  the  same  number  of  votes,  though  the  relative 
values  of  the  standards  are  so  different.  If  property  were 
really  made  the  qualification  for  voting,  as  it  is  among  the 
proprietary  body  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  of  Rail- 
ways, and  many  other  large  public  establishments,  where 
directors  are  chosen  to  represent  and  guard  the  interests  of 
the  proprietors,  as  members  of  Parliament  are  chosen  to 
represent  and  guard  the  interests  of  electors, — the  practice, 
to  be  consistent  with  the  theory,  ought  to  allow  the  voters  an 
increased  number  of  votes  in  some  ascending  ratio  in  propor- 
tion to  their  property,  or  to  the  amount  of  their  stake  in  the 
concern,  which  is  actually  done  in  the  public  institutions 
referred  to.  But  when  this  argimient  is  pressed,  the  idea  of 
property  being  the  real  qualification  is  abandoned; — and  it 
is  alleged  that  the  forty  shilling  freehold,  the  fifty  pound 
tenantcy,  and  the  ten  pound  rental,  are  all  taken  as  presump- 
tive proofs  that  the  persons  holding  them  are  possessed  of  the 
requisite  degree  of  intelligence  and  independence  to  exercise  the 
franchise,  and  therefore  it  is  given  to  them. 

But  who  is  there,  knowing  anything  of  the  agricultural 
population,  that  does  not  smile  at  the  idea  of  the  requisite 
intelligence  being  indicated  by  the  forty  shilling  freeholds,  or 
the  requisite  independence  being  indicated  by  the  fifty  pound 
tenantcy-at-will  ?  it  being  matter  of  notoriety  that  among 
the  former  are  hundreds  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
who  must  consequently  be  shut  out  from  all  political  know- 
ledge whatever ;  and  that  among  the  latter  there  is  not  one 
in  a  himdred  who  dare  vote  for  any  other  candidate  than  the 
one  approved  and  patronised  by  his  landlord,  under  pain  of 
being  ejected  from  his  farm,  and  himself  and  his  family 
ruined  P    Even  in  the  ten  poimd  occupancies  of  the  boroughs, 
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the  dependence  of  tlie  poor  tenant  on  his  rich  landlord,  in 
very  many  instances,  subjects  him  to  a  rise  of  rent,  or  warning 
to  quit,  unless  he  votes  as  such  rich  landlord  may  desire. 

Uncertainty  of  a  Property  Qualification. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  standard  of  value  is  another  una- 
voidable evil  in  such  a  qualification  as  this.  Not  only  are  the 
scale,  size,  and  rental  of  dwellings  totally  different  in  different 
boroughs — making  what  is  a  very  high  qualification  in  one 
town  a  .very  low  one  in  another — but  in  years  of  varying 
prosperi^  or  adversity,  the  capacity  of  the  occupants  to  pay 
a  fixed  rental  being  greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances, 
changes  are  perpetually  occurring  in  the  occupancy  of  dwell- 
ings, which  cannot  possibly  affect  the  moral  competency  of 
the  elector  to  discharge  his  trust,  though  he  may  live  in  a 
house  of  eight  pounds  rental  this  year,  instead  of  a  house  of 
ten  pounds  rental  which  he  occupied  the  year  before ;  and  as 
it  cannot  affect  his  moral  cotnpetencyy  so  neither  ought  it  to 
diminish  his  legal  right.  On  this  subject  a  pleasant  story  is 
told  by  Franklin,  which  is  sujBBciently  apposite  to  be  in- 
troduced here. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  elections  of  one  of  the  New  England 
states,  the  property  qualification  required  in  an  elector  was 
the  possession  of  land,  house,  cattle,  or  other  substance,  of 
the  clear  value  of  twenty  pounds.  An  elector,  who  followed 
the  humble  but  useful  occupation  of  a  market-gardener,  pos- 
sessed a  valuable  ass,  on  which  he  transported  his  produce  to 
market ;  and  in  the  registry  of  his  name,  as  an  elector,  he 
entered  this  useful  animal,  which  was  of  the  ftill  value  of 
twenty  pounds,  as  his  qualification.  He  had  voted  on  this  for 
several  years,  without  question  or  objection ;  but  it  unfortu- 
nately happened  that,  on  the  day  preceding  the  last  election, 
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ih(B  886  mei  T^th  an  accident  and  was  killed.  Its  possessor, 
Itardlj  sappoBin;  that  thk  would  make  any  difference  in  his 
own  position  as  a  Toter,  repaired  to  the  polling-booth  on  the 
following  morning,  and  tendered  his  vote  ;  but  the  friends  of 
the  opposite  candidate  ha\dng  communicated  the  fact  of  the 
death  of  his  ass  to  the  officer  appointed  to  receive  the  votes, 
the  voter  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  of  his  qualification 
being  void.  On  hearing  this,  the  man  exclaimed — "Well  I 
I  had  always  thought  the  vote  was  mine,  since  I  alone  had 
the  determination  of  how  it  should  be  disposed  of;  but  it  is 
clear  to  me  now,  that  the  vote  belonged  to  the  ass,  and  not 
to  myself,  and  I  must  have  acted  as  trustee  for  my  donkey. 
If  the  vote  had  been  mine,  I  could  have  exercised  it  to-day, 
as  on  all  former  occasions;  as  I  have  the  same  interest  in 
making  a  good  choice,  and  the  same  capacity  to  do  it.  But 
the  ass  being  dead,  and  the  vote  becoming  extinct  with  him, 
what  can  be  more  certain  than  this — that  the  vote  was  the 
ass's? — for  on  no  other  supposition  can  it  be  rejected." 

The  absurdity  of  a  property  qualification  for  the  exercise 
of  the  electoral  franchise,  cannot  be  more  fairly  exemplified 
than  by  such  a  case  as  this. 

Temptations  to  Fraudulent  Practices. 

The  extensive  temptations  which  the  selection  of  this 
standard  offers  to  fraud  and  misrepresentation  is  even  a  still 
greater  evil  than  either  of  the  former.  It  is  well  known  that 
what  are  called  "  fagot- votes  *'  are  created  in  great  numbers, 
among  the  landed  gentry,  by  cutting  up  large  parcels  of  land 
into  small  forty  shilling  freeholds,  and  conveying  them  to 
dependents,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  create  votes.  In 
England  some  of  the  Tory  nobility  and  gentry  have  sig- 
nalised themselves  as  the  patrons  of  this  sort  of  qualification. 
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But  the  Whigs  are  given  to  the  practice  also,  for  a  long  list 
of  voters  was  lately  exhiUted  in  the  public  prints,  qualified 
by  means  of  '^  fagot- votes/'  made  up  from  the  parcelled  lands 
and  tenements  of  a  Whig  peer ;  and  a  wealthy  Tory  lady, 
who  was  proprietress  of  a  borough  in  Yorkshire,  is  known  to 
have  made  a  considerable  number  of  burgage  tenures,  by 
giving  some  of  her  tenants  small  plots  of  land,  and  building 
temporary  cowsheds  and  outhouses,  to  complete  their  qualifi- 
cations ;  thus  swamping,  by  her  servile  dependents,  the  whole 
of  the  constituency  given  to  the  town  by  the  Reform  Bill. 

In  Scotland,  also,  such  a  scene  of  fraud  and  iniquity  was 
exposed  by  Mr.  Horsraan,  in  his  admirable  speech  in  the  last 
Parliament ;  and  such  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  was 
exhibited  in  several  of  the  IrLsh  Election  Committees  of  the 
same  year,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  kingdom — England,  Scotland,  or  Ire- 
land— the  fraud  and  dishonesty  engendered  by  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Reform  Bill  were  the  greatest. 

Liabilities  to  Disfranchisement. 

A  fourth  defect  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  the  nimiber  of  tram- 
mels and  impediments  with  which  even  its  imperfect  standard 
of  qualification  is  surroimded,  so  as  often  to  lead  to  the  dis- 
franchisement of  persons  without  any  fault  of  their  o\m,  but 
merely  from  the  ill-will  or  neglect  of  others.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  absurd,  than  that  the  omission  to  pay 
up  the  rates  and  taxes  of  a  dwelling  by  a  given  period — a 
change  of  residence  from  one  street  to  another,  or  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  though  to  a  house  of  the  same  or 
even  a  higher  rental — or  the  failure  of  the  overseers  to  per- 
form their  duty  accurately,  in  making  out  the  lists  of  names 
for  the  registry — shall  each  occasion  an  elector  to  lose  his 
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vote,  and  become  disfranchised ;  though  no  doubt  exists  of 
his  perfect  solvency,  of  his  strict  identity,  and  of  his  being 
in  every  respect  the  same  individual  voter,  enjoying  the  same 
moral  competency  as  before  ?  And  yet  hundreds  of  upright 
and  intelligent  voters  are  every  year  disfranchised  for  no 
better  reason  than  one  or  other  of  these. 

Objectians  to  Registration, 

The  fifth  defect  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  the  power  which  it 
gives,  or  allows,  to  political  opponents,  to  olject  to  the  regis- 
tration of  any  elector  whose  political  opinions  are  different 
from  his  own.  The  only  person  authorised  to  raise  objections 
to  the  registration  of  a  voter  should  be  the  officer  appointed 
to  make  the  entry,  before  whom  all  the  requisite  proofs  of 
qualification  should  be  brought,  and  to  him  alone  should  be 
confided,  under  proper  checks  and  due  responsibility,  the 
power  of  raising  an  objection.  Instead  of  which,  it  has  now 
become  a  common  practice,  and  it  is  fully  warranted  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  for  some  active  individuals  of  each  party  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  sending  in  objections  to  the 
qualifications  of  all  the  indiWduals  who  are  known  to  be 
politically  attached  to  the  opposite  party;  so  that  mutual 
retaliation  being  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  for  no  better 
reason  on  either  side  than  mere  opposition  of  political  views, 
every  voter's  qualification,  however  indisputably  good,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  the  objector  himself,  is  subjected  to  a  rig^d 
scrutiny,  which  becomes  intolerable,  and  disgusts  many  with 
the  whole  business  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise  at  all. 

JVi>  Security  for  Identity  of  Electors, 

The  sixth  defect  of  the  Reform  Bill  is,  that  it  contains  no 
provision  or  security  of  sufficient  force  to  ensure  the  identity 
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of  the  persons  of  the  registered  electors.  In  consequence  of 
this  defect,  men  who  are  sick — ^men  who  are  absent — and  men 
who  are  dead,  but  whose  names  are  on  the  registry — ^have 
been  personated  by  other  men  going  up  to  the  voters'  booth, 
assuming  the  names  of  the  sick,  absent,  or  dead  persons, 
whom  they  fraudulently  represented ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
that  in  a  large  body  of  electors  aU  their  persons  should  be 
familiarly  known  to  the  officer  who  takes  their  votes,  there 
is  no  method  by  which  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  such 
persons  are  really  the  voters  whom  they  pretend  to  represent 
or  not ;  and  very  many  fraudulent  votes  are  thus  palmed  off 
upon  the  official  persons  accordingly. 

JSvils  of  Election  Petitions. 

The  seventh  defect  of  the  Reform  Bill  is,  the  opening  it 
admits  to  the  long  train  of  expense,  delay,  bribery,  and  cor- 
ruption, growing  out  of  election  petitions  against  the  return 
of  members  after  they  have  taken  their  seats ;  thus  submitting 
the  decision  of  the  question  to  one  of  the  very  worst  tribunals 
that  could  be  devised  for  this  purpose.  In  every  session  of 
Parliament  we  see  this  in  full  vigour;  but  though  it  has 
always  been  very  bad,  it  has  been  growing  gradually  worse  of 
late,  till  it  seems  now  to  have  reached  its  climax. 

The  practice  of  petitioning  against  the  return  of  a  member 
Beems  to  have  become  almost  as  general  as  that  of  objecting 
to  the  qualification  of  an  elector,  the  motive  in  both  being  to 
worry  and  annoy  by  delay  and  expense,  and  to  deprive  of  his 
right,  if  possible,  a  fellow-citizen,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  is  not  of  the  same  opinion  in  politics, — as  if  every  man 
ought  not  to  enjoy  freely  and  without  molestation  whatever 
opinions  he  may  honestly  entertain,  and  as  if  men  could  be 
justified  in  attempting  to  deprive  all  who  differ  from  them- 
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selves  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship,  firom  mere  di&r- 
ence  of  opinion  only. 

The  first  evil  of  this  system  is,  to  tempt  persons  during  an 
election  to  lay  snares  for  others,  in  order  that  they  may  after- 
wards bring  e^ddenee  of  the  very  bribery  or  corruption  into 
which  they  had  themselves  entrapped  them ;  a  second  evil  is, 
to  deter  men  of  moderate  fortunes  from  again  attempting 
to  become  a  candidate,  from  the  fear  of  being  robbed  and 
plundered,  through  the  expenses  of  an  Election  Committee; 
for  it  is  not  every  man  who  can  obtain  the  public  aid  to  de- 
fray his  Election  Committee  expenses. 

AVlicn  the  matter  comes  to  be  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  (Committee  is  balloted  for,  to  try  the  validity  of 
the  return ;  and  every  one  the  least  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness of  such  committees  knows  well  that  if  the  majority  of 
their  numbv^r  be  of  the  same  politics  with  the  member  he  is 
safe ;  if  adverse,  he  is  in  danger ;  and  the  straining  of  evidence, 
the  brow-beating  of  coimsel,  the  management  of  witnesses, 
and  the  torturing  of  conflicting  decisions  to  secure  or  eject 
the  member  as  the  majority  may  desire,  cannot  be  understood, 
and  would  not  be  believed  but  by  those  who  have  witnessed 
it  'with  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  by  having  acted  on  such 
committees,  and  who  cannot  therefore  but  yield  to  con- 
viction.* 


*  A  beneficial  chancre  |^as  taken  place  in  this  respect,  as  the  Com- 
mittees are  better  selected,  fewer  in  number,  and  more  likely  to  do  justice 
than  formerly;  but,  since  then,  another  evil,  of  equal  or  even  greater 
magnitude,  has  crept  in,  namely,  the  practice  of  getting  up  petitions 
against  the  return  of  members  for  purely  party  purposes,  and  then  em- 
ploying arreuts  to  negotiate  compromises,  by  withdrawing  an  equal  num- 
ber of  petitions  on  each  side,  by  which  the  ends  of  justice  are  entirely 
defeated. 
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Summary  of  the  kading  Evils. 

This  is  a  long  catalogue  of  what  may  be  called  the  "  seven 
deadly  sins"  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Yet  it  is  not  the  half  of 
what  might  be  told.  Enough,  however,  has  been  enumerated 
to  exhibit  its  utter  want  of  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  framed ;  and  as  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion 
it  is  a  safe  rule  to  try  doctrines  and  measures  by  the  fruits 
they  produce,  let  us  apply  this  test,  and  see  how  it  will  bear 
the  examination. 

The  fruits  of  the  Reform  Bill  may  be  thus  briefly  summed 
up.  First :  Enormous  expense  to  individuals  in  every  case  of 
a  contested  election,  whether  for  counties  or  boroughs  ; — im- 
mense cost  to  the  country,  for  the  army  of  Revising  Barristers, 
and  other  machinery  necessary  for  efiecting  and  revisiug  the 
registration  ; — and  ruinous  expense  to  those  petitioned  against 
after  their  election  has  been  gained.  Secondly:  Bribery, 
corruption,  and  intimidation,  in  many  instances  as  great  as, 
and  in  some  instances  even  greater  than,  under  the  old  system 
of  things.  And  thirdly :  The  engendering  of  so  much  anger, 
iB-will,  and  disgust,  as  to  induce  those  who  take  part  in  elec- 
tions at  all,  to  use  any  and  every  means,  honourable  or  dis- 
honourable, to  crush  their  opponents ;  and  to  compel  many, 
who  cannot  conscientiously  stoop  to  this,  to  withdraw  from 
poUtical  agitation  altogether. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  CX)NSnTUT10NAL  BASIS  OF  REPRESENTATION CHANGES 

PROPOSED  IN  ACCORDANCE  THEREWITH. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  in  most  cases  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  sources  of  any  evil  is  half-way  towards  the  discovery 
of  an  appropriate  remedy.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  even 
more, — for  the  very  task  of  developing  the  evil  suggests,  as 
we  go  along,  the  best  means  of  cure.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether 
it  be  not  easy  to  plan  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  system, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  existing  Heform 
Bill,  by  having  the  principles  and  provisions  of  a  new  Bill 
ready  to  substitute  in  its  place. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  mbst  others,  it  is  well  to  begin  with 
some  clear  and  intelligible  principle,  which  may  form  the  basis 
of  the  work  we  are  about  to  construct,  and  by  which  the  future 
details  may  be  regulated  and  tested ;  for,  if  to  this  principle 
a  general  assent  be  given,  the  rest  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

Constitutional  Principle  of  Representation, 

It  is  a  constitutional  maxim,  as  old  as  anything  belonging 
to  our  representative  system,  that  "taxation  and  representation 
should  be  co-equal  and  co-extensive :"  or — as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  Magna  Charta  of  English  liberties — that  "no  man 
should  be  taxed  but  by  his  own  consent,  given  and  expressed 
through  his  representative  in  Parliament."  This  principle  is 
evidently  founded  on  the  notion,  that  the  most  important 
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business  of  Parliament  is  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  for 
canying  on  tlie  public  business,  on  tbe  most  equitable  scale  of 
proportions,  with  reference  to  the  means  of  those  who  have  to 
pay,  and  administering  the  expenditure  with  the  greatest 
economy  and  efficiency  combiaed ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
choice  of  the  persons  who  are  so  to  raise  and  so  to  expend  this 
national  fund  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  those  from 
whose  wealth  or  whose  industry  it  is  contributed.      This  is 
perfectly  just ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  our  mode  of 
taxation  is  not  that  of  levying  it  on  persons,  in  proportion  to 
the  property  they  possess ;  for,  in  that  case,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  include  within  the  electoral  body  all  those 
whose  property  was  sufficient  to  justify  their  being  subjected 
to  taxation,  and  to  exclude  all  those  who,  for  want  of  the  re- 
quisite standard  of  property,  were  not  subjected  to  it ;  for, 
having  no  share  in  paying  the  burdens  of  the  country,  they 
might  be  fairly  excluded  from  any  share  in  choosing  its  legis- 
lators.     But  as  the  mode  of  taxation  in  England  is  to  raise 
the  revenue  by  duties  on  imports  and  commodities — including 
necessaries  as  well  as  luxuries — to  tax  the  materials  for  our 
clothing,  and  the  articles  of  our  daily  food ; — ^there  is  no  class, 
however  poor — ^no  age,  however  young — no  condition,  how- 
ever miserable,  that  docs  not  come  under  the  fiscal  screw,  and 
contribute  their  share  towards  raising  the  national  revenue.  If, 
therefore,  under  our  present  system  of  taxation,  this  old  and 
often-quoted  English  principle  of  making  "  representation  co- 
extensive with  taxation"  were  acted  upon,  everj^  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  kingdom  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  business 
of  elections.     This,  however,  is  clearly  impracticable. 

Parties  excluded  from  the  Suffrage, 

Few  persons,  the  most  strongly  attached  to  the  principle 
of  Universal  Suffirage,  would  object  to  omit  or  exclude  from 
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the  catalogue  of  Yoters,  the  following  classes :  — 1 .  All  childr^^ 
or  infetnts  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  aa  not  yet  possessing 
the  requisite  degree  of  experience,  stability,  and  independence 
of  authority  or  controL — 2.  All  persons  receiving  parish  re- 
lief, from  want  of  requisite  means  of  self-subsistence. — 3.  All 
persons  convicted  of  crimes  in  any  public  ooiu*t,  and  suffering 
the  sent^:ice  of  the  law,  as  not  possessing  the  requisite  degree 
of  integrity. — 4.  All  habitual  drunkards,  as  persons  who  are 
not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  discharge  of  a  solemn  trust, 
which  requires  a  high  degree  of  reason  and  moral  purity  to 
exercise  rightly. — 5.  All  persons  unable  either  to  read  or  write, 
as  being  in  the  condition  of  individuals  to  whom  the  two 
great  avenues  of  knowledge  axe  completely  closed,  and  who 
may  therefore  be  Mrly  presumed  to  be  destitute  of  the  re- 
quisite political  knowledge ;  for,  without  the  power  of  reading 
especially,  the  extent  of  their  political  information  mu«t 
necessarily  be  very  limited. 

To  every  individual  in  either  of  these  classes,  however,  the 
exclusion  from  the  right  of  voting  need  be  extended  no  longer 
than  while  they  remained  within  such  classes :  for,  when  the 
minor  became  of  full  age,  the  criminal  a  reformed  character^ 
the  drunkard  a  sober  man,  and  the  imlettered  person  con- 
versant with  reading  and  writing,  as  opening  the  way  to 
intelligence  (and  aU  these  would  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
parties  who  desired  it),  their  admission  to  the  electoral  body 
might  be  safely  granted. 

But,  save  and  except  only  the  several  classes  named,  there 
seems  no  just  or  good  ground  for  excluding  any  other  persons 
from  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  Let  us  see, 
then,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  a  system  of  repre- 
sentation and  election  which  shall  embrace  all,  save  the  ex- 
cepted classes,  and  yet  avoid  every  one  of  the  defects  enu 
merated  in  the  present  Heform  Bill. 
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New  Qualification  for  Voters. 

The  first  step  in  this  change  would  be  to  establish  a  new 
standard  of  qualification ;  and  in  lieu  of  a  rninimum  amount 
of  property  or  rental,  to  fix  a  minimum  amount  of  intelligence. 
The  great  argument  in  favour  of  a  low  freehold  or  a  low  rental 
qualification  has  constantly  been,  that  it  admitted  all  who 
could  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  the  requisite  degree  of  intel- 
ligence which  this  standard  supposed.  But  this  end  can  be 
better  answered  by  taking — what,  if  it  be  not  actually  intel- 
Ugence,  is  at  least  a  far  better  test,  or  symptom,  or  index  of 
it,  than  any  amount  of  rental  can  possibly  be — namely,  the 
paasessicm,  by  the  voter,  of  the  power  to  read  inteUigibly,  and 
to  write  legibly,  in  his  mother-tongue.  Between  the  posses- 
aon  of  tliis  power  and  the  possession  of  intelligence  there 
is  at  least  some  connection,  if  not  a  very  close  affinity ;  but 
between  uiy  degree  of  intelligence  and  any  degree  of  rental 
there  is  not  the  slightest  connection  whatever.* 

Hie  five  requisites  that  should  be  demanded  as  the  qvalifi- 
cation  of  a  voter  would,  therefore,  according  to  this  proposi- 
tion, be  the  fdlowing : — 

*  In  admitting  the  claims  of  persons  to  exercise  any  art,  profession, 
or  privilege,  or  even  to  obtain  employment  in  any  ofQce  or  place  of  trust« 
the  qualification  required  has  always  some  relation  to  the  duty  to  be 
performed,  or  the  work  to  be  done.  If  we  engage  even  domestic  servants 
of  either  sex,  we  require  testimonials  as  to  character  as  well  as  capacity, 
and  will  not  engage  them  without  being  previously  assured  that  they 
have  the  requisite  qualities  of  sohriety  and  integrity,  and  the  requisite 
abilities  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  they  may  be  engaged.  Surely, 
then,  in  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  civil  and  political 
life,  the  choice  of  our  legislators,  we  ought  to  take  the  best  guarantees 
we  can  secure  for  the  moral  character  and  intellectual  fitness  of  those  who 
are  to  express  that  choice  by  their  votes,  instead  of  requiring  them  to  be 
bouseholdei*s  of  ten  pounds,  or  freeholders  of  forty  shillings  value — between 
which,  and  morality  and  intelligence,  there  is  no  connection  whatever. 
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1.  The  attainment  of  fnll  legal  age. 

2.  The  possession  of  a  good  moral  character  for  sobriety 

and  integrity. 

3.  The  capacity  to  earn,  or  means  to  support,  an  independ- 
ent subsistence. 

4.  The  ability  to  read  and  write  English,  and  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  to  be  able  to 
add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  smns  or  amounts  of  at 
least  ten  figures  in  each. 

5.  Permanent  residence  of  one  year  in  the  town  or  coimty 
in  which  the  vote  is  to  be  g^ven. 

Whoever  desires  to  elevate  and  purify  the  character  of  the 
electoral  body — and  none  can  be  true  friends  of  rational 
liberty  who  do  not  desire  this — will  see  that  the  requisites 
enumerated  above  are  as  easily  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
desire  them,  as  the  capacity  to  pay  ten  pounds  a  year  rental 
for  a  dwelling-house;  and  the  only  objection  likely  to  be 
raised  to  the  standard  prescribed  will  be,  perhaps,  some  sup- 
posed difficulty  in  ascertaining,  v^ith  accuracy,  whether  the 
qualification  be  really  possessed  by  the  voter  or  not.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  fixing  with  accuracy  the 
present  property  or  rental  qualification  is  matter  not  only  of 
great  difficulty,  but  of  constant  and  angry  dispute.  It  is  for 
this,  indeed,  that  the  Revising  Barristers  are  employed,  and 
that  an  annual  inspection,  examination,  and  revision  of  every 
man's  qualification  is  thought  necessary.  It  would  be  suf- 
ficient, therefore,  to  make  the  proposed  new  standard  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualification  as  easy  of  determination  as  the 
existing  one.  But  we  can  do  more  than  this  :  we  can  make 
it  far  easier  than  any  that  has  yet  been  suggested. 
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Working  of  the  New  System, 

Let  us  sketch  the  working  of  such  a  system  in  an  actual 
election,  which  shaU  be  supposed  to  take  place  under  the  new 
mode  of  registration  of  all  the  voters  of  the  coimtry. 

A  registration-office  is  opened  in  every  town  in  the 
kingdom,  and  a  registrar  with  his  assistants  appointed  to  its 
superintendence.  Public  notice  is  given,  that  aU  persons 
desirous  of  taking  up  their  franchise,  as  electors,  are  to 
repair  to  such  office,  between  certain  hours  and  certain  dates, 
to  exhibit  their  quaKfications,  and  undergo  an  examination. 
Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  deem  themselves  qualified — and 
respecting  this  the  parties  themselves  will  not  be  likely  to  be 
much  mistaken — repair  to  the  registration-office  accordingly. 

Proofs  of  Qualification, 

The  first  proof — of  legal  age — is  given  in  the  certificate 
of  baptism,  or  testimony  of  parents  or  relatives  in  all  cases 
of  doubt;  though  this  a  i)oint  on  which  the  appearance  of  the 
greatest  number  of  the  voters  would  speak  for  itself. 

The  second  proof — of  good  moral  character  for  sobriety 
and  integrity — would  be  given  in  certificates  from  known 
residents  of  the  town,  or  persons  with  whom  the  party  was 
connected  in  business,  either  as  a  master  or  workman,  or  by 
relatives  and  friends;  and  on  this  head  there  could  be  no 
more  difficulty  than  is  experienced  by  those  who  can  obtain 
no  situation  of  trust,  or  employment,  without  this  requisite 
testimony  to  good  character  and  conduct. 

The  third  proof — of  capacity  to  earn  or  command  an  inde- 
pendent subsistence,  by  labour,  or  other  honest  means — could 
be  obtained  from  the  same  parties.  And  as  it  would  only  be 
after  a  residence  of  at  least  a  year  in  any  one  town  or  locality, 
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that  an  individual  would  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  an 
elector  for  sueli  town,  no  sober,  upright,  and  independently- 
subsisting  man  could  live  a  year  in  any  town  without  easily 
finding,  among  his  fellow-citizens,  persons  of  character  ready 
to  bear  their  testimony  to  these  requisites — though  on  these 
two  last,  as  on  the  first,  the  weU-known  characters  and 
fortunes  of  the  majority  would  most  generally  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  fourth  proof — of  his  ability  to  read  inteUigibly,  and 
write  legibly  in  his  native  tongue, — would,  of  course,  be 
ofTered  by  himself.  A  page  or  sentence  in  any  ordinary 
History  of  England,  opened  at  random,  might  be  presented 
to  him,  and  he  might  be  required  to  read  this  aloud  in  the 
presence  of  the  registrar  and  his  assistants,  and  of  any 
friends  whom  he  might  choose  to  accompany  him.  After 
this,  a  sheet  of  paper  might  bo  presented  to  him,  to  write 
half-a-dozen  lines  of  anything  his  mind  or  memory  might 
suggest.  Lastly — four  siuns,  of  ten  figures  in  each — in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division — are  set 
before  him  to  be  worked.  If  his  reading  were  imderstood, 
if  his  writing  could  be  read,  and  his  working  of  the  sums 
should  be  found  correct,  by  either  the  registrar  or  his 
assistants,  the  proof  of  his  qualification  would  be  complete ; 
if  the  examination  were  made  with  due  publicity,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  any  great  unfairness  could  take  place, 
by  the  rejection  of  a  really  qualified,  or  the  acceptance  of  an 
unqualified,  person. 

Such  an  examination  as  this  need  not  occupy  more  than 
half  an  hour  for  each  person,  at  the  furthest ;  while  the  dis- 
putes about  the  value  of  the  premises,  the  examination  of  the 
localities,  the  questions  of  changes  of  residence,  payment  of 
rates  and  taxes,  overseers'  omissions,  and  other  controverted 
points  of  the  present  system,  are  often  protracted  for  several 
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days.  This  new  mode  of  ascertaining  the  qualification  and 
registry  of  an  elector  would,  therefore,  be  much  more  expe- 
ditious, and  more  economical  than  the  present;  and  when 
once  done,  it  might  be  considered  fixed  and  certain,  without 
much  danger  of  being  disturbed  again. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  both  just  and  politic  to  award  to 
superior  intelligence,  within  well  defined  degrees,  an  increased 
extent  of  political  power,  as  weU  as  to  grant  to  all  who  con- 
tribute to  the  local  and  general  taxation  of  the  country  addi- 
tional votes  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  contributions, 
80  that  Intelligence  and  Property  might  thus  have  a  real 
recognition  as  the  basis  of  our  representative  system. 

On  this  principle,  it  would  be  well  to  give  to  every  voter  who 
should  have  obtained  a  degree  in  any  of  the  Public  Schools, 
Colleges,  or  Universities,  authorized  to  grant  the  same,  an 
additiofial  vote  for  each  degree  conferred,  as  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Laws  ;  and  the 
same  for  Fellowships  of  any  of  the  Royal  Societies,  as  those 
of  the  Royal  Society  proper.  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  Geography,  &c..  Members  of  the  Bar,  Registered 
Solicitors  or  Attorneys,  and  authorised  Professors  of  any  of 
the  various  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  or  Art,  actually 
engaged  in  teaching  the  same  at  any  of  the  Public  Schools  or 
Colleges  of  the  kingdom. 

• 

And  on  the  same  principle,  the  claims  of  property,  and  its 
contribution  to  the  revenue  of  the  State,  might  be  legitimately 
lecognised  by  an  additional  vote  for  every  twenty  pounds  per 
annum  contributed  to  the  local  and  general  taxation  of  the 
country,  in  county  rates,  parochial  rates,  and  assessed  taxes. 

In  all  cases,  however,  let  the  number  of  votes  possessed  by 
any  voter  be  ever  so  great,  the  law  should  strictly  prohibit 

H  2 
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their  being  given  to  more  tlian  one  candidate,  or  in  more  than 
one  place,  at  each  election ;  the  system  or  practice  of  split  votes 
and  compromises,  by  dividing  the  votes  between  two  contend- 
ing parties,  leading  to  political  dishonesty,  and  violating  public 
duty,  as  it  is  impossible  that  two  men  of  diametrically  opposing 
politics  can  be  really  be  ioved  by  any  voter  to  be  equally  en- 
titled to  his  preference  as  his  representative  in  Parliament. 

Self' Registration  of  Electors, 

Let  us  next  suppose  a  registration-book  opened  at  the  public 
office,  in  which  the  fullest  entry  is  made  of  aU  the  particulars 
concerning  ever}''  elector,  when  his  qualification  is  proved.  In 
this  book  is  entered  the  date,  the  numerical  order,  the  name, 
age,  trade  or  profession,  residence,  proof  of  qualification,  wit- 
nesses of  such  proof,  each  in  a  separate  column ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  whole,  the  Autograph  Signature  of  the  elector,  as 
sign  of  his  acquiescence  in  the  accuracy  of  all  the  entnes 
respecting  himself.  We  shall  see,  presently,  the  advantage 
of  this  entry  and  this  autograph  signature,  in  facilitating  the 
proofs  of  identity  in  the  voter ;  but  it  is  enough  here  to  have 
shown  the  perfect  ease  with  which  such  a  fivefold  qualification 
might  bo  proved,  and  registered  accordingly. 

Extension  of  the  Suffrage. 

The  second  change  required  is,  that  the  electoral  franchise 
should  be  extended  to  all  persons  possessing  the  above  quali- 
fications, whether  they  lived  in  towns  having  members,  or  in 
unrepresented  towns, — -whether  they  lived  in  villages,  hamlets, 
cottages,  or  fields, — so  as  to  embrace  all  properly-qualified 
individuals,  scattered  over  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  kingdom. 

It  may  be  asked,  For  whom  those  living  in  imrepresented 
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towns,  or  villages,  or  hamlets,  should  exercise  their  vote? 
and  the  question  is  a  very  natural  one.  The  answer,  how- 
ever, is  easy.  Without  adding  to  the  number  of  representa- 
tives, who  are  much  too  numerous  already,*  the  safest  way 
would  be  to  let  all  persons  living  within  five  statute  miles, 
by  the  nearest  line,  of  any  represented  town,  vote  for  the 
members  of  such  town  ;  and  as  this  would  be  matter  of  actual 
measurement,  there  could  be  little  dispute  about  the  distance : — 
while  all  those  living  at  a  greater  distance  than  five  such 
miles  from  any  represented  town,  might  vote  for  the  members 
for  the  county: — the  qualification  for  voting  in  each  case 
being,  however,  exactly  the  same,  and  all  the  present  varying 
and  diversified  standards  of  forty  shilling  freeholds,  fifty  pound 
tenantcies,  and  ten  poimd  rentals  being  abolished  accordingly. 
The  advantage  of  this  change  would  be,  that,  let  a  man  live 
where  he  might — in  a  large  town  or  a  small  one,  or  no  town 
at  all — he  would,  if  he  possessed  the  requisite  qualification, 
have  a  vote,  cither  for  the  town  in  which  he  lived,  if  that  was 
represented,  or  for  the  nearest  represented  town,  if  he  lived 
within  five  miles  of  it, —  or  for  the  county,  if  he  lived  beyond. 
No  qualified  person  would  be  excluded ;  and  this  large  ad- 
mixture of  the  population  of  the  imrepresented  towTis  with 
the  agricultural  voters  of  the  coimty  would  greatly  help  to 
neutralize  that  **  class-interest  crj%"  which  is  perpetually  got 
up  to  set  the  agriculturists  against  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
manufacturers  against  the  agriculturists,  as  if  their  interests 
were  not  exactly  the  same  in  the  good  government  of  the 


♦  One  of  the  greatest  errors  made  by  the  French,  in  the  formation  of 
the  late  National  Assembly,  was  the  making  it  so  numerous;  900, 
•Dd  even  750  members,  must  always  form  an  unmanageable  delibera- 
txfe  assembly.  One- third  the  number  would  be  much  better  for 
both  England  and  France,  and  greatly  strengthen  their  responsibility  to 
public  opinion. 
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country  as  a  whole.  Electoral  districts  according  to  popula- 
tion would  answer  equally  well :  the  object  of  both  being  to 
include  the  whole  area  of  the  country,  and  not  to  permit  any 
one  to  be  excluded  from  voting  because  of  the  locality  in 
which  he  lived.* 

Flawed  Periods  of  Ekctiom. 

The  third  change  required  woidd  be,  that  the  elections 
should  be  at  fixed  triennial  periods,  determined  by  law,  and 
not,  as  at  present,  at  the  caprice  of  either  monarch  or 
minister.  On  this  subject  the  public  mind  seems  to  be  so 
fully  made  up,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  evils 
of  the  uncertainty,  agitation,  and  expense  which  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  dissolution  occasions,  or  on  the  injustice  to 
the  nation  of  tr)dng  to  get  a  Free  Trade  Parliament  on  the 

*  A8,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  make  as  few  changes  as  possible  in  the 
established  divisions  of  boroughs  and  counties,  so  long  as  the  same  advan- 
tages can  be  obtained  by  othiT  means,  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  prefer- 
able, no  doubt,  to  let  these  divisions  remain  as  they  are  settled  at  present. 
It  would  certainly  be  desirable,  however,  to  disfranchise  all  places  not 
containing  at  least  1,000  qualified  voters;  to  give  to  places  ranging  from 
1,000  to  5,000  voters  only  one  member ;  from  5,000  to  10,000  voters,  two 
members;  and  all  constituencies  above  10,000  voters,  three  members: 
and  to  make  this  rule  equally  applicable  to  boroughs  and  counties,  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  exactly  the  same.  If  the  eHect  of  this 
should  be  to  reduce  the  whole  number  of  members  forming  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  would  be  a  benefit  rather  than  an  evil,  and  admit  the  more 
easily  the  addition  that  will  before  long  be  demanded  of  representatives  of 
India  and  the  Colonies,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament; 
as  well  as  the  incorporation  of  such  extensive  communities  as  those  of 
Chelsea  and  Kensington  as  part  of  the  great  metropplitan  constituencies, 
equally  deserving  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  with  Maryle- 
bone,  Finsbury,  and  Westminster ;  and  the  extending  the  franchise  to 
such  towns  as  Birkenhead  and  others,  giving  one  member  to  those  having 
from  1,000  to  5,000  voters,  two  members  to  those  having  from  5,000  to 
10,000  voters,  and  three  members  to  all  constituencies,  whether  county 
or  borough,  above  that  amoiut 
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one  handy  or  a  Protectionist  Parliament  on  the  other,  instead 
of  a  People's  Parliament,  which  is  better  than  either.  Trien- 
nial elections  would  render  triennial  revisions  of  the  registry 
abmidantly  sufficient ;  whereas  at  present,  though  the  Par- 
Uament  may  last  for  seven  years,  the  revision  must  be  annual ; 
as  a  dissolution  may  come  "like  a  thief  in  the  night,"  when 
least  wished  for  or  least  expected.  Moreover,  this  triennial 
revision  would  be  a  very  easy  and  unexpensive  afl&,ir,  com- 
pared with  the  present  annual  revision ;  as,  instead  of  a  host 
of  barristers,  scouring  the  country  in  post-chaises,  at  five 
guineas  a  day,  and  travelling-charges  besides,  and  the  whole 
community  being  arrayed  in  parties  against  each  other,  to 
disfranchise,  if  possible,  every  man  his  neighbour,  who  differs 
from  him  in  political  opinion  only; — the  parties  registered 
according  to  the  proposed  new  plan  would  only  have  to 
appear  at  the  registration-office  anew,  make  a  fresh  entry  of 
their  particulars,  give  fresh  certificates  of  good  character  and 
independent  subsistence  ;  and  if  they  could  read  and  write  on 
the  previous  examination,  there  would  be  little  danger  of 
their  losing  that  power  at  any  future  one,  so  that  a  fresh 
entry  of  their  autograph  signatures  in  the  registration-book 
would  be  almost  all  that  would  be  needed. 

Identification  of  Voters. 

The  fourth  change  that  would  be  required  would  be  the 
establishing  the  identity  of  voters  by  their  signatures^  rather 
than  by  their  persons;  a  change  as  important  as  any  that  has 
been  suggested.  The  practice  of  taking  men  up  to  the  poll, 
and  making  them  tender  their  votes  in  person,  is,  no  doubt, 
the  relic  of  a  feudal  and  barbarous  age.  In  days  when 
scarcely  any  but  the  clergy  could  either  read  or  write,  this 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  method  that  could  be  pursued.  It  is 
inevitably  accompanied,  however,  with  these  evils: — First, 
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that  it  places  the  tenantry  among  the  agricultiiristSy  and  the 
dependents  in  the  town  population,  too  much  under  the 
control  of  agents,  who  drive  and  coerce,  or  flatter  and  cajole^ 
the  voters  into  the  adoption  of  some  party-badge  or  watch- 
word, under  which  men  crowd  together  in  large  masses, 
breathe  hostility  and  defiance,  engender  riot,  spill  blood, 
disturb  the  public  peace,  and  terrify  and  overawe  the  more 
orderly  part  of  the  population.  Secondly,  that  it  leads  to 
immense  expense,  in  the  conveyance  of  voters  from  distant 
parts  of  counties,  or  from  the  outskirts  of  large  towns,  for 
which  the  most  costly  sort  of  carriages  will  alone  suffice ;  to 
excessive  eating  and  drinking,  under  the  name  of  "  necessary 
refreshments;"  to  the  opening  of  public-houses;  to  the 
greatest  frauds  in  the  accumulation  of  all  manner  of  charges ; 
and  to  dnmkenness  and  dissipation,  which  kills  many  at 
once,  lays  the  foundation  of  disease  in  others,  and  destroys 
the  industrious  habits  and  ruins  the  characters  of  many 
more,  in  the  consequences  it  entails  on  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  identity  of  the  voter  by  his  signature  would 
avoid  all  this ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  bills  of  ex- 
change, powers  of  attorney,  and  bankers'  checks  for  the 
largest  sums,  are  modes  by  which  the  identity  of  the  parties 
is  recognised  by  their  signatures  alone,  no  one  will  pretend 
to  say  that  a  signature  is  not  as  good  e\'idence  as  can  be 
required  of  the  identity  of  a  voter.  Let  us  see,  then,  what 
would  be  the  process  of  an  actual  election,  under  the  new 
Reform  Bill  proposed,  and  embracing  the  changes  already 
enumerated.  • 

Rules  for  the  Offering  of  Candidates, 

The  triennial  period  fixed  by  law  for  the  renewal  of  the 
elections  being  known  to  everybody,  all  parties  would  be 
prepared  in  good  time  for  the  coming  event,  and  take  their 
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precautionary  measures  accordingly.  In  the  first  place,  no 
candidate  ^otdd  be  permitted  to  offer  himself,  or  to  "enter 
the  field"  as  it  is  called,  whether  invited  or  not,  within  a 
later  period  than  a  clear  week  before  the  commencement  of 
the  business  of  the  election;  as  everything  connected  with 
the  representation  of  the  country  ought  to  be  gravely  and 
solemnly  deliberated,  and,  as  the  "bringing  in  a  new  man" 
as  it  is  termed,  is  ofton  resorted  to  as  a  trick  by  those  corrupt 
parties  who  scruple  at  no  intrigue  to  defeat  their  opponents. 
The  period  having  arrived  at  which  the  declarations  of  the 
candidates  might  be  lai^'iully  made,  the  following  might  be 
safely  allowed  as  the  mode  of  doing  this. 

In  lieu  of  personal  canvassing — which  should  be  strictly 
prohibited,  both  in  principal,  agents,  and  friends,  and  made 
penal  in  all — the  candidates  should  each  be  required  to  send 
to  the  registrar  the  manuscript  of  their  addresses  to  the 
electors  of  the  county  or  town  for  which  they  offered  them- 
selves or  were  invited. 

These  addresses  should  be  printed,  collectively,  in  ane 
pamphlety  under  the  direction  of  the  registrar,  but  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  candidates,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
respective  space  occupied  by  each — ^to  check  xmnecessary  pro- 
lixity— and  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  such  pamphlet 
should  be  struck  off  to  ensure  the  delivery,  free  of  cost, 
through  the  post-office,  as  the  best  legally  organized  method 
of  perfect  security,  to  every  elector  whose  name  and  residence 
was  entered  in  the  registrar's  books  ;  and  this  should  be  done, 
not  by  the  candidates,  but  by  the  registrar,  to  ensure  to  every 
elector  the  certainty  of  seeing  the  address  of  each  candidate 
at  the  same  time,  and  forming  his  own  calm  and  imbiassed 
judgment  of  the  whole. 

How  muclt^  fairer  and  more  impartial  a  method  this  would  be. 
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than  the  present  practice  of  each  political  party  doing  all  it 
can  to  circulate  the  address  of  one  candidate,  and  to  tear  down 
from  the  walls  and  otherwise  destroy  and  suppress  the  circu- 
lation of  every  other,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say. 

Mode  of  Addressing  Electors. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  week,  when  every  elector  might  be 
supposed  to  have  had  sufficient  time  to  give  due  attention  to 
the  respective  claims  and  professions  of  the  several  candidates, 
these  gentlemen  might  be  permitted  personally  to  address,  in 
succession,  the  whole  body  of  electors — not  in  the  open  air, 
and  from  hustings,  as  at  present,  w4th  crowds  of  idle  and 
disorderly  persons  for  the  majority  of  their  auditory,  by 
which  not  a  tenth  of  the  multitude  can  ever  hear  what  is 
said,  and  the  other  nine-tenths,  being  excluded  from  hearing 
themselves,  do  all  they  can  by  clamour  and  interruption  to 
prevent  their  more  fortimate  brethren  from  hearing  also  ; — 
but  within  the  walls  of  some  large  room,  appropriately  seated, 
and  with  every  security  for  the  utmost  order  and  decorum, 
wath  none  but  registered  electors  present  (for  no  others  can 
have  a  right  to  be),  and  even  these  admitted  only  by  some 
regulation  that  should  ensure  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

If  no  room  largo  enough  to  admit  the  whole  electoral  body 
at  once  could  be  had,  they  might  then  be  taken  in  separate 
and  successive  meetings,  from  day  to  day — issuing  the  tickets 
of  admission  by  alphabetic  arrangement,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
every  elector,  be  his  political  opinions  what  they  might, 
should  be  furnished  with  an  opportunity  at  least  of  hearing 
each  of  the  candidates,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  of  pri- 
vilege, and  free  from  any  interruption  whatever.  The  regis- 
trar might  be  made  the  official  chairman  of  such  meeting, 
assisted  with  the  requisite  police  for  the  preservation  of  order. 
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and  should  have  power  to  remove  and  conmiit  any  person 
offering  interruption  to  either  of  the  speakers,  or  violence  to 
any  of  the  auditory,  and  to  punish  him  further  by  sus- 
pending his  vote  for  the  pending  election  ;  because  the  busi- 
ness of  choosing  a  fit  and  proper  person  as  a  legislator  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  which  a  citizen  can  be  engaged,  and 
therefore  any  interruption  to  the  fairness  and  order  of  such 
business  should  be  punished  promptly  and  severely,  let  it  be 
offered  by  whom  it  may. 

After  the  deliveiy  of  the  personal  addresses  of  the  respective 
candidates,  a  period  of  time  might  be  allowed  for  the  public 
asking  and  public  answering  of  any  questions  that  might  be 
put  by  electors ;  but  private  canvassing  and  private  conferences, 
as  leading  to  deception  and  misrepresentation,  ought  neither 
to  be  encouraged  nor  allowed. 

At  the  close  of  such  a  process  as  this — every  elector  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  wTitten  and  hearing  the 
spoken  address  of  each  candidate,  and  publicly  asking  what 
questions  he  chose — ^he  would  be  as  fully  prepared  as  he  could 
wish  to  decide  on  the  application  of  his  vote.* 

*  The  mode  here  described  was  the  one  adopted  at  ray  own  election  for 
Sheffield,  in  1832,  and  answered  admirably.  Every  elector — Tory,  Whig, 
and  Radical — was  invited  in  alphabetical  order,  in  parties  of  500,  on  each 
eTcning  for  ten  successive  evenings,  at  the  Music  Hal),  and  each  voter 
was  requested  to  bring  with  him  any  female  member  of  his  family,  or 
acquaintance,  at  the  same  time.  The  result  was,  that  on  each  of  these 
ten  successive  evenings  (Sunday  alone  excepted),  there  was  an  entirely 
different  audience  of  about  500  of  each  sex,  wholly  composed  of  electors, 
and  their  female  relatives  or  friends,  without  the  presence  of  any  male 
non-elector.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  order  and  decorum  of  the  meetings ; 
and  every  one  having  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  undisturbed,  and  of 
asking  any  questions  at  the  close  of  each  meeting,  all  were  satisfied  with 
the  fairness  and  excellence  of  the  arrangement,  and  not  an  angi*y  word  was 
beard  during  the  whole  of  this  period. 
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Manner  of  taking  the  Votes, 
The  registrar,  having  a  card  containing  the  name  of  the 
several  candidates  printed  on  it  in  a  clear  and  uniform  manner, 
should  then  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  these  to  furnish 
one  to  every  elector,  with  the  nimiber  of  votes  to  which  he 
had  proved  himself  to  be  entitled  at  the  previous  registration, 
printed  on  the  same,  which,  for  security,  should  be  forwarded 
to  him  through  the  post-office,  enclosed  in  a  printed  circular, 
directing  him  to  draw  his  pen  through  the  names  of  the 
candidates  for  whom  he  wished  not  to  give  his  vote,  then  to 
put  the  card  in  a  blank  envelope,  seal  it,  and  inscribe  his  name, 
with  his  own  hand,  on  the  outside  of  such  envelope,  so  that  it 
might  give  assurance  of  its  coming  from  him  as  a  registered 
elector ;  and  then  to  put  the  whole  in  an  ordinary  letter-cover, 
addressed  to  the  registrar,  at  his  office,  and  send  it,  for  security, 
through  the  post-office,  on  the  following  day ;  as  the  shorter 
the  time  between  the  issue  of  the  cards  and  their  return,  the 
less  the  chance  of  improper  influence. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  letters  are  delivered  by  the  post 
at  the  office  of  the  registrar  himself, — his  assistants  and 
an  agent  of  each  candidate  being  present,  to  see  justice  done 
to  aU.  The  outer  seal  is  first  broken,  and  the  first  enclosures, 
with  the  voter's  autograph  signature  on  each  cover,  are  arranged 
alphabetically  as  they  come  out  (the  card  containing  his  vote 
being  kept  secret  in  the  second  enclosure,  which  is  still  sealed 
up).  When  all  are  thus  disposed  of,  the  next  process  wiU  be 
the  opening  of  the  registration-book,  the  calling  over  from  it 
the  names  of  the  voters  according  to  their  alphabetical  entry, 
the  comparison  of  the  autograph  signature  of  each  person  on 
the  letter-cover  with  the  autograph  signature  of  the  same 
person  in  the  book,  to  establish  their  identity,  rejecting  for 
future  inquiry  any  duplicates,  or  forgeries,  or  doubtful  nameSj 
— ^if  any  of  either,  indeed,  imder  such  a  system,  should  be 
likely  to  occur. 
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The  verification  of  the  signatures  being  completed,  the  next 
step  would  be  the  opening  of  the  inner  sealed  covers,  throwing 
the  printed  cards  into  one  box  and  the  written  envelopes  into 
another — which,  for  the  perfect  seciuity  of  secrecy,  might  be 
done  by  youths,  under  the  check  of  the  parties  already  acting 
as  registrar  and  assistants,  or  blindfolded,  if  that  were  deemed 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  drawing  tickets  in  a  lottery,  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  seeing  out  of  which  particular  envelope  any 
particular  card  was  taken. 

The  whole  being  opened,  the  cards  would  have  to  be  assorted 
according  to  the  names  of  the  candidates  through  which  the 
pen  of  the  voter  had  not  been  dra^vn ;  and  those  for  whom  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  appeared  would,  of  course,  possess  the 
majority,  and  be  considered  duly  elected. 

Security  of  Vote  by  Ballot. 

Such  a  mode  as  this  would  secure,  among  other  advantages, 
the  following  very  important  ones : — 

1.  It  would  cut  off  at  once  all  the  falsehood,  deception, 
undue  influence,  intimidation,  and  flattery,  which  are  in- 
separable from  the  personal  canvass. 

2.  It  would  prevent  all  large  and  disorderly  assemblages  of 
the  multitude,  under  party  excitement,  and  the  drunkenness, 
dissipation,  and  riot  which  generally  ensue. 

3.  It  would  give  to  neither  party  the  advantage  of  knowing 
the  progress  of  the  election,  by  the  publication  of  the  state 
of  the  poll,  which  is  at  present  a  source  of  great  corruption. 

4.  It  would  make  the  expense  insignificant  to  both  candi- 
dates and  electors ;  while  the  chief  part  of  the  printing  and 
postage  being  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  borough  or  coimty 
for  which  the  election  was  held,  would  make  a  share  of  each 
inhabitant  of  such  district  an  almost  invisible  fraction. 
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5.  It  would  give  all  the  advantages  of  the  ballot,  by  a 
security  against  the  particular  vote  of  any  man  being  known, 
unless  made  public  by  the  individual  himself,  against  which, 
of  course,  no  precaution  could  be  taken. 

Returns  not  to  he  Set  Aside, 

The  ffth  change  which  would  be  required  would  be  to  make 
the  return  of  the  Registrar  final,  and  to  admit  of  no  petition 
against  a  member's  election  being  presented  or  heard  after 
his  return  was  officially  commimicated  to  the  Crown  Office  by 
the  proper  officer — so  as  to  cut  off  the  most  monstrous  abuse, 
now  in  full  vigour,  of  petitioning  against  the  return  of  men 
whom  the  petitioning  parties  themselves  know  well  to  be  duly 
elected,  and  raising  funds  from  their  partisans  in  the  country 
to  prosecute  such  petitions.  This  is  constantly  done  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  disabling  the  members  petitioned  against  from 
sitting  on  any  Election  Committee — thus  thinning  the  tribu- 
nals who  are  to  judge  disputed  cases  of  all  those  opposed  to 
the  petitioning  parties  in  political  opinion,  and  doing  all  they 
can  to  secure  a  partial  and  unjust  judgment;  and,  even  if  they 
do  not  succeed  in  this,  ruining  the  member  petitioned  against 
by  excessive  expenditure.  The  true  policy,  in  short,  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  cases,  is  to  act  on  the  maxim  that  "  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,"  and  that  it  is  therefore  wise,  first  to 
make  as  perfect  as  possible  the  system  of  election,  and  then  to 
let  its  issue  be  final  and  without  appeal.  At  the  same  time, 
as  it  is  not  wise  to  give  impunity  or  irresponsibility  to  any 
public  officer,  the  registrar  should  be  open  to  indictment  for 
any  departure  from  the  strict  rule  of  the  new  law  of  election, 
or  for  any  manifest  breach  of  duty  or  false  return ;  and,  on 
his  conviction  by  a  court  and  jury,  he  should  be  punished,  by 
removal  from  office,  by  a  heavy  pecuniary  fine,  and  by  incom- 
petency to  fill  any  public  station  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ADVANTAGES MORAI.,   SOCIAL,  AND   POLITICAL WHICH  WOULD 

RESULT  FROM   THESE   CHANGES. 

In  casting  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  changes  proposed 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  the  new  Reform  Bill,  let  ns  now  see, 
fairly  and  candidly,  what  would  be  the  advantages  to  the 
voter  and  to  the  country. 

Fictitious  Qualification  impossible. 

The  first  advantage  would  be,  that  every  voter's  qualifi- 
cation must  be  his  own, — ^must  be  self-acquired  by  industry, 
honesty,  and  intelligence,  and  not  by  favour  or  by  fraud.  At 
present,  qualifications  are  made  for  voters  by  landowners,  and 
parcelled  out  to  their  tenants ;  and  houses  are  let  to  persons 
who,  for  a  certain  consideration,  consent  to  vote  for  whatever 
candidate  the  person  affording  them  the  accommodation  may 
desire.  Under  the  proposed  system,  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  fictitious  qualification  given  by  a  superior  to  a  de- 
pendent ;  as  the  capacity  to  read  and  write  intelligibly  is  not 
within  the  power  of  landlords  to  bestow  at  pleasure  upon 
their  tenants,  and  can  only  be  acquired  through  the  same 
process  by  peasant  or  by  peer. 

Permanency  of  the  Qualification. 

The  second  advantage  would  be,  that  the  qualification  once 
possessed  could  not  be  easily  lost,  or  taken  from  its  original 
possessor  by  anything  but  a  relapse  from  honesty,  sobriety. 
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and  independence  into  a  vicious  course  of  life,  and  by  a  loss 
of  the  power  of  reading  and  writing  once  possessed, — contin- 
gencies not  likely  to  happen,  and  far  easier  to  avoid  than 
many  of  those  frivolous  circumstances  which  at  present  dis- 
franchise some  of  the  best  members  of  the  community,  for  no 
moral  or  political  fault  of  their  own,  but  for  mere  accidental 
omissions.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  said  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Rochester,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons — though  long  a  regis- 
tered voter  and  a  man  of  large  fortune,  as  well  as  intelligence 
and  honour — ^was  disfranchised  as  an  elector  for  Marylebone, 
because  his  rates  and  taxes  were  not  paid  until  the  day  after 
that  fixed  by  the  Act  for  so  doing.  Others  have  been  dis- 
franchised because  they  had  removed  from  a  small  house  to  a 
larger  one,  but  omitted  to  give  notice  of  such  change,  and 
others  for  reasons  equally  frivolous  and  inadequate.  By  the 
proposed  plan,  nothing  but  actual  misconduct,  and  decline  in 
the  scale  of  character,  independence,  and  intelligence,  eotdd 
deprive  any  man  of  his  qualification ;  and  if  so  punished,  he 
would  have  no  one  to  blame  but  himself. 

Fraudulent  Voting  defeated. 

The  third  advantage  would  be,  that  no  man's  qualification 
could  be  assumed  or  usurped  by  another,  as  is  now  perpetually 
done  by  men  personating  those  who  are  sick,  absent,  or  dead 
— a  common  practice  at  Hull,  Norwich,  Bristol,  and  Liver- 
pool, as  well  as  in  other  large  places.  According  to  the 
present  system,  when  a  voter  appears  at  the  polling- 
booth,  professing  to  be  a  person  of  a  certain  name,  and 
voting  by  reason  of  a  certain  qualification  (supposing  him 
fraudidently  to  personate  some  one  who  is  sick,  absent,  or 
dead),  there  is  no  one  present  at  the  booth  who  has  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  individual  personated  to  say  whether 
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the  man  offering  his  vote  be  really  the  person  he  pretends  to 
be  or  not :  nor  is  there  any  portrait  or  likeness  of  the  original 
with  which  he  can  be  compared,  so  that  the  cheat  goes  imde- 
tected.  But,  by  the  proposed  plan  of  registering  every  voter's 
autograph  signature  in  the  registration-book,  and  requiring 
also  his  autograph  signature  on  the  envelope  of  the  card 
sent  by  him  when  his  vote  is  tendered  —  there  is  an  original 
portrait  of  his  handwriting,  at  least,  with  which  the  duplicate 
can  be  compared ;  and  the  identification  by  signature,  as  is  well 
known,  is  less  liable  to  error  than  almost  any  other  standard. 


Suffrage  mthin  the  Reach  of  AIL 

The  fourth  advantage  would  be,  that  the  qualification  would 
be  icithin  every  man's  rea^h  who  desired  it.  It  is  weU  known 
that  at  present  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  honest, 
independent,  and  intelligent  individuals,  who  cannot  be  either 
forty  shilling  freeholders,  or  fifty  poimd  tenants  of  farms, 
or  ten  pound  renters  of  dwelling-houses,  but  who  are  never- 
theless, in  all  other  respects,  as  well  qualified  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise  as  those  who  are  either.  Many  of  these  are 
clerks  in  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishments ;  others, 
young  professional  men,  as  surgeons,  lawyers,  clergy,  and 
officers  of  large  public  institutions  —  to  whom,  being  un- 
married, housekeeping  would  be  inconvenient  and  imprac- 
ticable, and  who  therefore  board  and  lodge  either  with  private 
femilies  or  in  boarding-houses :  so  that,  even  were  household 
suffrage  established,  aU  these  would  be  excluded  from  the 
franchise. 

In  aU  large  towns  of  the  kingdom  there  are  hundreds  of 
highly  intelligent  and  honourable  men  in  this  condition :  and 
in  London,  of  course,  more  than  anywhere  else.  In  conse- 
quence of   the  exclusion  of  all  this  large   and  important 
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class,  we  often  witness  this  absurdity  —  that  members  of 
Parliament,  of  moderate  fortunes,  Uving  in  Aimished  houses 
in  London,  spending,  perhaps,  one  or  two  thousand  a  year, 
and  perfectly  qualified  by  independent  property  to  be  legis- 
lators, have  no  vote  whatever  as  electors,  because  they  are 
not  housekeepers,  and  are  thus  excluded  from  the  exercifle 
of  a  franchise  which  is  possessed  by  every  one  of  the  hum- 
blest tradesmen  they  employ.  Household  suffirage  would, 
therefore,  act  most  disadvantageously,  as  it  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  admit  persons  of  the  grossest  immorality  and  densest 
ignorance — the  keeper  of  a  brothel,  or  a  confirmed  and 
habitual  drunkard,  and  persons  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write — while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  shut  out  a  large 
number  of  highly  req)ectable  and  intelligent  persons,  to  whom, 
for  various  reasons,  housekeeping  is  inconvenient,  and  who, 
therefore,  prefer  living  in  lodgings :  and  the  purification  of  the 
electoral  body  of  its  many  ignorant  and  corrupt  freemen,  who 
now  disgrace  elections,  ought  to  be  as  great  an  object  as  the 
admission  of  electors  of  higher  character  and  intelligence. 

By  the  proposed  plan,  the  whole  of  this  large  class,  now 
tmjustly  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  would  be 
admitted  to  its  enjoyment ;  while  there  would  be  none  of  the 
lowest  class  in  life,  who  might  not,  by  industry  and  persever- 
ance, attain  to  it.  And  as  to  be  without  the  franchise  would 
then  be  justly  a*  subject  of  reproach  to  any  individual  of  full 
age — since  it  would  imply  a  want  of  industry,  character,  or 
intelligence — the  stimulus  which  this  would  afford  to  aU  to 
escape  this  reproach  by  the  possession  of  the  requisite  tests 
for  qualification,  would  produce  the  happiest  effects  upon  society 
at  large,  and  do  more  than  any  other  legislative  measure  that 
could  be  framed  to  make  men  eager  to  be  educated,  and  thus 
become  elevated  in  moral  and  intellectual  dignity. 
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Extension  of  the  Electoral  Body. 

The  fifth  advantage  would  be,  that  this  system  would  em- 
brace every  qualified  person,  in  every  locality  of  the  kingdom, 
whether  he  lived  within  the  limits  of  a  borough  or  without 
it ;  whether  he  was  a  resident  of  a  city  or  a  village,  or  dwelt 
in  a  cottage  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  plain;  and  whether  he 
were  a  housekeeper  or  a  lodger.  In  either  case,  he  would  be 
sure  to  be  included  either  in  the  coimty  or  the  town  constitu- 
ency, and  thus  to  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  a  Parliamentary 
representative.  This  alone  would  add  perhaps  a  million  of 
moral  and  intellectual  voters  to  the  electoral  body,  and  allay 
the  wide-extended  heartburning  and  dissatisfaction  which  now 
exists  among  the  large  class  who  are  excluded  from  the  fran- 
chise, while  they  see  thousands  greatly  inferior  to  themselves 
in  property,  character,  and  intelligence,  in  full  possession  of  an 
important  political  right,  of  which  they  are  imjustly  deprived. 

Decrease  of  Expense  in  Elections. 

The  sixth  advantage  of  the  new  system  would  be,  that  all 
the  present  ruinous  expense  to  candidates  and  committees,  and 
all  the  agitation^  excitement,  and  riot  of  party-mobs  and  pro- 
cessions, would  be  avoided.  The  costs  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing would  be  little  more  than  the  value  of  a  quire  of  paper 
to  each  individual ;  and  the  order,  quiet,  and  decorum  of 
such  an  election  might  be  as  easily  secured  as  that  of  the 
trrival  and  departure  of  the  mails  at  the  post-office  in  Lon- 
don, since  the  only  active  agency  employed  in  each  case 
▼ould  be  the  provincial  post-offices  of  the  country. 

No  Property  Qualification,  and  Payment  of  Members, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  demanding  a  property  qualifi- 
cation for  members  of  Parliament  must  necessarily  narrow 
the  range  of  choice  on  the  part  of  electors,  which  in  itself 
is  a  great  evil ;  but  a  greater  one  still  is,  the  evasion  of  the 

I  2 
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law,  by  qualifications  being  lent  or  given,  by  wealthy  persons, 
to  those  who  have  them  not  of  their  own ;  so  that  the  law  is 
operative  only  for  evil,  and  not  at  all  for  good.  And  as  in 
Scotland  no  such  property  qualification  has  ever  been  required, 
while  its  members  are  quite  as  intelligent  and  independent  as 
those  of  England,  it  might  be  safely  abolished.  But  if  the 
property  qualification  of  members  narrows  the  range  of  choice 
for  electors,  the  non-payment  of  membei*s  does  so  in  a  still 
greater  degree :  as  there  are  hundreds  of  persons  in  this 
country,  of  competent  education  and  ability  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  representatives,  but  whose  limited  fortunes  will  not 
admit  of  their  devoting  the  whole  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  the  service  of  their  constituents.  In  almost  all  coimtries 
except  England,  the  legislators  are  paid  sufficient  at  least  to 
cover  their  expenses,  and  this  should  be  done  here :  because 
any  member,  to  fulfil  his  duty  properly,  ought  to  give  up  his 
whole  time  and  talents  to  its  performance  ;  and  it  is  absurd, 
as  well  as  imjust,  that  every  officer,  clerk,  and  messenger  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  Speaker  down  to  the  door- 
keepers, should  be  paid  munificently — the  Speaker  5,000/.  a 
year,  and  the  door-keepers  1,000/.  and  1,500/.  a  year  each — 
and  that  the  Members  should  be  impaid :  though  every  bar- 
rister, attorney,  or  witness,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  daily 
in  attendance  in  the  Committee-rooms  of  the  House  on  pri- 
vate and  public  business,  is  paid  in  full  for  his  time,  as  well 
as  his  expenses.  Gratuitous  services  can  only  be  rendered  by 
rich  men— or  by  those  who  have  sinister  objects  in  seeking 
emolument  in  some  indirect  shape,  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  regular  salaries ;  and,  in  the  end,  such  servants  are 
dearer  to  the  country  than  moderately  paid  members  would 
be ;  as  rich  men,  who  serve  gratuitously,  claim  the  privilege 
of  omitting  to  do  whatever  docs  not  comport  with  their  con- 
venience, and  feel  no  scruple  at  neglecting  the  interests  of 
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those  whom  they  servo  for  nothing.  Perhaps  500/.  per 
RTiTiiini  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  expense  of 
living  in  London  during  the  session,  but  not  sufficient  to 
form  a  pecuniary  inducement  to  seek  the  place  of  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  sate  of  its  income.  In  all  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  amount  should  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
county  or  borough  represented  by  such  members,  and  not  out 
of  the  national  exchequer.  * 

Perfect  8eci*e8y  of  Voting, 

The  seventh  advantage  would  be,  the  perfect  secresy  of 
voting^  so  long  aimed  at  in  the  various  plans  for  the  ballot ; 
and  the  consequent  security  against  all  the  complicated  evils 
of  bribery,  intimidation,  exclusive  dealing,  loss  of  custom,  and 
other  modes  of  punishment,  to  which  the  present  system  of 
open  voting  is  imavoidably  liable.  It  may  be  added,  that,  by 
this  system  of  sending  a  written  vote  by  the  post  from  the 
private  dwelling  of  the  voter,  women  of  mature  age  and  of  the 
requisite  qualification  might  vote  as  well  as  men ;  and  surely, 
they  have  as  great  an  interest  in  good  law*  and  in  the  protec- 
tion of  person  and  property  as  men  have.  To  admit  them  to 
the  suffi'age  while  the  present  mode  of  voting  is  retained, 
would  be  a  privilege  that  no  modest  or  decorous  woman 
would  exercise  in  the  face  of  mobs  and  revilers.  But,  as 
women  continually  vote  for  East  India  and  other  Directors 
of  public  companies,  in  which  they  hold  stock,  as  well  as  for 
orphan  asylums  and  benevolent  institutions  to  which  they  are 
contributors,  because  the  mode  of  voting  has  nothing  in  it 
revolting  to  feminine  delicacy,  so  might  they  equally  vote  for 

*  This  amount  of  500?.  a  year  is  the  sum  fixed  by  Parliament  for  the 
salary  of  an  East  Tndia  Director,  whose  labour  is  not  a  fifth  of  that  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament  who  really  does  his  duty,  while  the  Chairman  and 
his  Deputy  have  l.OOOZ.  a  year  each,  and  the  President  of  the  India  Board 
has  5000Z  a  year. 
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representatiyes  in  Farliament,  to  which  their  possessLon  of 
property  and  inteUigence  gives  them  as  much  right  as  men, 
if  tibieir  votes  were  to  be  given  in  writing,  and  sent  from  their 
own  dwellings  through  the  post. 

It  is  too  late  to  say  that  women  should  not  exercise  political 
power.  They  have  ever  done  so  from  the  beginning  of  civili- 
zation, and  they  will  ever  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time. 
God  and  nature  have  given  them  an  influence  over  man,  which 
they  exercise  in  spite  of  all  laws  to  the  contrary,  and  they  often 
move  even  cabinets,  as  well  as  determine  the  fate  of  elections. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  wiser  to  give  them  the  open  and  legal 
power  of  exercising  this  influence  directly  in  their  own  per- 
sons, than  through  under-currents  and  secret  channels  P  We 
have  a  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  liberal  Queen  upon  the  throne, 
and  long  may  she  be  spared  to  sit  on  it ;  and  there  are  many 
wealthy  female  members  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who,  by 
their  property-influence  alone,  can  return  members  to  Parlia- 
ment for  boroughs  belonging  to  their  families  ;  so  that  there 
is  precedent  sufficient  to  justify  the  admission  of  women,  pro- 
perly qualified,  to  exercise  the  franchise  openly  and  lawfully 
for  the  public  good.  And  those  who  know  the  virtues  of  the 
sex  most  intimately  will  be  most  confident  in  the  purity, 
disinterestedness,  and  judgment,  with  which  their  sufirages 
will  be  exercised. 

While  some  of  the  most  distinguished  sovereigns  that  ever 
reigned  have  been  females,  from  Semiramis,  Nitocris,  Sheba, 
and  Zenobia  in  ancient  times,  to  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  Eli- 
zabeth and  Victoria  of  England  in  modem  days  ;  and  while 
some  of  the  loftiest  intellects  that  have  left  their  traces  in 
history  have  been  females  also,  from  Aspasia^  Corinna,  and 
others  among  the  ancients,  to  a  host  of  splendid  examples  in 
the  women  of  Germany,  France,  and  England  in  our  own 
age,  it  would  seem  monstrous  that  any  one  should  now  con- 
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tend  for  the  excliision  of  female  intellect  and  female  virtue  from 
the  direct  exercise  of  political  power,  in  the  choice  of  their 
legislators,  at  least ;  seeing  that,  of  their  capacity  to  exercise 
this  power  as  well  as  men,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and 
seeing  also  that,  whether  regarding  the  protection  of  their 
persons  or  their  property,  by  good  legislators  and  good  laws, 
they  have  as  jujst  a  claim  as  men  can  possibly  have. 

Increasing  Standard  of  Qualification. 

The  last  advantage  that  may  be  mentioned  of  this  proposed 
system  is  not  unimportant  —  namely,  that  as  the  community 
increased  generally  in  intelligence  by  the  more  extensive 
diffusion  of  education,  the  standard  of  qualification  might  be 
raised,  by  adding,  after  a  given  period  —  say  seven  years  — 
a  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic,  and  at  a 
further  period  of  seven  years  a  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of 
geography,  or  of  any  other  branch  of  exact  and  useful  in- 
formation equally  acceptable  to  persons  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  And  for  this  purpose — while  the  elections  might 
be  made  triennial,  and  the  registrations  triennial  also  —  a 
septennial  period  might  be  fixed  by  law  for  such  periodical 
revisions  and  improvements  in  the  whole  Code  on  this  subject, 
as  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  experience  of  society  might 
render  necessary. 

Benefits  of  Periodical  Revisian, 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  our  present  political  system 
18,  that  having  no  written  Constitution,  and  no  fixed  periods 
for  its  re-enactment,  an  attack  is  made  upon  it  in  some  shape 
or  another  every  session ;  and,  with  the  timid,  the  stability 
of  the  Constitution  is  always  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  The 
argument  that  "the  present  is  not  the  proper  time"  for  con- 
aidering  any  amendments  proposed,  is  therefore  always  at 
hand;  for  since  no  period  is  fixed,  every  time  is  an  "im* 
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proper  time "  in  the  view  of  those  who  choose  to  assert  it ; 
so  that  reforms  of  every  kind  are,  therefore,  continually  put 
off  \mtil  they  can  be  no  longer  withheld ;  and,  then,  what 
ought  to  have  been  at  first  conceded  with  grace,  is  wrested 
from  the  Government  of  the  day  by  force. 

In  cases,  however,  where  periodical  revision  of  any  legis- 
lative measure  is  pro\dded  for  by  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bank  and  East  India  Charters  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  or 
the  Mutiny  Bill  at  the  end  of  every  year,  no  sort  of  incon- 
venience is  felt ;  no  one  can  pretend  to  resist  the  change,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  "not  the  proper  time;"  so  that  the 
revision  and  discussion  of  the  subject  comes  on  with  imiversal 
assent,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  which  every  one  is  prepared, 
and  where  no  one  can  affect  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  So 
ought  it  to  be  with  the  British  Constitution.  So  might  it  cer- 
tainly be  with  any  New  BiQ  for  improving  the  Representation 
of  the  People;  and  this  septennial  safety-valve  would  be 
waited  for  with  patience,  and  calm  all  the  effervescence  which, 
for  want  of  such  a  channel  of  escape,  now  too  often  bursts 
out  in  sudden  explosions,  impossible  to  be  restrained. 


The  Author  having  now,  therefore,  discharged  his  duty  to 
his  fellow-countrymen,  by  lajing  before  them  the  results  of 
his  reflections,  not  hastily  formed,  but  progressively  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  a  practical  experience  of  several  years 
in  the  actual  business  of  legislation,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  leaves  the  further  agitation  of  the  subject  to 
the  public  and  the  press ;  and  committing  it  with  confidence 
to  their  future  guidance,  he  will  watch,  with  an  anxiety  not 
unmixed  with  hope,  the  progress  of  the  question,  and  shall  re- 
joice if  his  already  somewhat  protracted  age  should  be  still  fur- 
ther extended  to  witness  and  assist  in  its  legal  consummation. 


No.  II. 

JFSl  eordain  a  Third,  .Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  a  Plan  for  the 

Jfjrfnre  ^0krnmnrf  0f  |nlria; 

Which,  in  addition  to  all  its  former  heads,  will  contain  the  following  : — 

1.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Public  Meeting  of  upwards  of 
4,000  Natives  of  India,  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta,  summoned  by  the 
Sheriff,  with  their  Speeches  and  Protest  against  the  present  India  Bill. 

2.  Copious  Extracts  from  a  recent  Work  of  the  late  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  Member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  in  condemnation  of  the  present  System  of 
Bole  in  India. 

3.  Copious  Extracts  from  a  still  more  recent  "Work,  entitled,  "  What 
good  may  come  out  of  the  India  Bill ;  or.  Notes  of  what  has  been,  is,  and 
may  be  the  Government  of  India."  By  Francis  Horslcy  Robinson,  for 
thirty  years  in  office  in  the  Civil  Service,  late  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Bevenue  in  India. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

^M  such  only  of  the  public  Joiimals  as  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Publishers, 
which  comprise,  no  douht,  but  a  veiy  small  fraction  of  those  in  which  this  Plan 
his  been  noticed,  the  following  extracts  are  selected,  and  they  will  be  suflBcient, 
pcihi^,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  opinions  entertained  of  it  by  perfectly  disin- 
terested parties. 

FROM  THE   BRITISH    BANNER. 

Among  the  maoy  pamphlets  and  publications,  of  various  magnitude,  on  this  subject,  one 
^thelttt,  and  certainly  the  best,  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  entitled,  *  A  Plan 
■r  the  Future  Guvemment  of  India.*  Mr.  Buckingham's  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  all  but 
■oritiUed.  That  knowledge  has  not  been  derived  merely  fh>m  books,  but  from  long  pentoiial 
iviidence,  and  a  constaot  intercourse  with  India  and  ita  rulers  for  very  many  years.  Mr. 
'BvcUogbam  has,  moreover,  had  occasion  to  look  very  closely  into  the  question,  from  the 
^Mry  lad  remorseless  wrongs  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject.  Had  it  been  his  lot  to  con- 
■titst*  oa«  of  the  Government,  he  would  have  been,  beyond  any  of  its  members,  a  fit  and  proper 
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man  to  have  framed  the  India  Bill ;  althongh  we  fear  he  had  too  mach  light  and  too  mnch  ex- 
perience, and,  withal,  too  maoh  philanthropy,  to  have  prepared  a  measare  which  would  have 
met  the  views  and  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  purblind  portion  of  his  colleagues. 

**  This  noble  and  statesman-like  pamphlet  enters  very  deeply  into  the  suVject  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's ohiject  is,  to  answer  the  challenge  of  those  who,  in  reply  to  the  disapprovers  of  iheir  Bill, 
eall  on  them  to  produce  another  and  a  better.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  produced  what  he  thinks, 
and  what  multitudes  will  think,  a  better, its  otiject  being  to  secure  the  real  happiness  of  the  p6»> 
pie  governed.  Mr.  Buckingham  remarks,  that  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  men  who  love  their  species, 
in  setting  up  even  a  higher  standard  than  is  immediately  attainable,  to  see  the  gradual  recog- 
nition of  its  justice,  and  the  advance  towards  its  adoption  in  practice.  This  pleasure  the  phi- 
lanthropic writer  has  before,  and  in  many  instances,  enjoyed.  Let  us  hope  he  may  live  to  •«• 
it  once  more  in  the  case  of  his  beloved  India.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  had  too  madi  ezperi^no* 
of  mankind  to  be  sanguine  of  immediate  results;  and,  therefore,  witli  the  calmness  of  convic- 
tion which  knowledge  brings,  he  solemnly  '  commits  his  plan  tu  the  judgment  of  posterity,  if 
condemned  an  Utopian  by  hid  contemporaries.'  If  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  the  mass  of  his 
enlightened  contemporaries  will  cordially  and  with  admiration  concur  in  the  bulk  of  his  sof^ 
gestions ;  and,  that  his  general  views  will  be  realised  at  a  future  day  in  India,  we  have  no  mors 
doubt  than  that  truth  and  justice  will  establish  their  empire  thruughout  the  entire  Globe." 

FROM    THE    WEEKLY    NEWS    AND    CHRONICLE. 

**  We  have  lately  been  legislating  for  the  government  of  the  greatest  dependency  thai  ersr 
owned  the  Hway  of  a  European  State.  If  asked  to  characterise  in  few  words  the  nature  of  the 
defects  which,  by  all  but  universal  admission,  distinguish  Sir  Charles  Wood's  measure  for  the 
better  Guveruiuent  of  India,  we  should  probably  be  correct  in  replying  that  the  prominent  vice 
of  the  new  law  was,  that  it  nowhere  bore  the  tr  ice  of  being  founded  on  any  fixed  principle,  or 
inspired  by  any  leading  idea.  The  authors  of  the  new  system,  it  might  be  moat  truly  urged, 
•ppeare<l  rathor  to  be  sedulous  of  applying  a  modicum  of  change  to  isolated  defects  and 
specific  grievances,  than  capable  of  embracing  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  remedied, 
and  working  uut  a  grand  political  amelioration  with  full  knowledge  of  all  that  might  safely  be 
attempted,  and  a  clear  perception  of  all  that  ought  to  be  achieved.  Now  it  is  manifestly  mosi 
desirable  that  tliis  want  of  clear  and  definite  aim  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  removed,  both 
from  tho  minds  of  our  legislators  and  of  the  public.  It  is  well  to  have  forn>ed  some  ideal  of 
what  the  Government  of  India  ought  to  be,  even  though  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
years,  probably  generations,  must  elapse  before  that  ideal  can  be  fully  carried  into  execution. 
To  accomplish  this  task  is  the  proper  function  of  the  political  essayist :  and  this  function  Mr. 
Buckiofrham  has  come  forward  to  fulfil,  in  a  pamphlet  now  lying  before  us,  entitled  a '  Plan 
for  the  Future  Government  of  India.' 

**  Here,  then,  at  all  events,  is  a  man  qualified,  as  far  as  experience,  pains-taking,  and  research 
can  qualify  him,  for  giving  his  own  views  on  the  subject  on  which  he  assumes  to  write.  It  is 
well  that  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  should  be  extensively  known :  they  may  be  right,  or  thej 
may  be  wrong,  but  at  all  events  they  are  entitled  to  respectful  attention.  Without  pledging 
ourselves,  therefore,  to  an  exact  agreement  with  all  the  recommendations  contained  in  his 
very  able  pamphlet,  we  shall  certainly  be  most  happy  to  afl'ord  all  the  aid  in  our  power  towards 
spreading  an  outline  knowletlge  of  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Buckingham  concerning  the 
Oovemmeut  of  India  as  it  ought  to  be." 


FROM    THE    BANNER     OF    ULSTER. 

**  It  is  not  our  intention,  at  this  time,  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  connexion  of  Great  Britaia 
with  India,  or  sketch  the  annals  of  a  land  the  most  remarkable  of  all  in  the  old  world,  from  the 
days  of  its  early  glory  and  civilization  to  the  period  when,  passing  from  hand  to  hsnd,  from  one 
tyrant  to  another,  it  finally  fell  under  the  power  of  a  Company  of  Merchants.  We  aaenmt 
that  our  readers  have  some  abridged  knowledge  of  India,  and  confine  our  remarks  to  the  small 
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pamphlet,  the  title  of  which,  end  name  of  its  author,  head  oar  article.  We  confess  Mr.  Bucking, 
hem's  name  has  been  so  much  associated  with  the  policy  of  our  Eastern  possessions,  that  our 
eariosity  was  roused  by  any  communications  from  a  gentleman  once  so  much  before  the  public 
ea  e  writer,  end  from  a  journalist  who  has  suffered  in  person  and  in  purse  for  Tenturing  to 
pvint  some  Tery  mild  strictures  on  the  acts  of  the  Company's  serrants. 

"The  first  section  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  pamphlet  very  briefly,  but  effectually,  shows  the  sb> 
•vrdity  of  retaining  the  Oovemment  of  India  under  the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Company 
at  e  time  when  all  the  functionaries  are  Tirtually  >  ppointed  by  ihe  Crown  —  a  course  which  bae 
the  great  disadvantage  of  dividing  responsibility  and  screening  offenders.  'As  a  first 
alep,  therefore,*  says,  Mr.  Buckingham  'let  the  Queen  be  declared  and  proclaimed  in 
every  city,  town,  and  district,  in  all  India,  as  the  actual  Sovereign  of  that  portion 
of  the  country,  subject  to  British  rule.'  With  this  sentiment,  we  belieTe,  every  thinking  man 
In  the  conunnnity  will  agree,  and  we  hope  to  see  such  an  opposition  got  up,  when  the  period 
af  the  charter  expiree,  as  will  put  an  end  to  this  fatal  anomaly." 


FROM    THE    SHEFFIELD    FREE   PRESS. 

"Anything from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Buckingham  is  entitled  to  consideration  and  respect;  but 
the  sabjject  of  this  pamphlet  is  emphatically  that  upon  which  its  intelligent  author  is  qualified 
to  speak  with  authority,  having  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  making  bimseir  master  of  all  its 
Intrieacies,  and  having  made  it  more  or  less  his  study  for  nes'ly  forty  years.  Considering  the 
special  interest  and  vast  importance  of  the  question,  wo  rejoice  in  the  dissemitiation  of  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  opinions  expressed  iu  the  pamphlet,  which  cannot  fail  to  exorcise  a 
bsaefleial  influence  upon  the  minds  of  both  the  public  and  the  legislature." 

FROM   THE    PLYMOUTH    TIMES. 

"Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham  is  known  far  and  wide  as  a  gentleman  of  great  travel  and 

txperience,  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  antecedents  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  our  Eastern 

Empire.    At  the  present  time,  moreover,  when  Sir  Charles  Wood's  measure  for  Indian  gov*  m- 

Bent,«ven  by  its  admirers — a  very  small  class,  perhaps  confined  entirdy  to  the  Cabinet — is  only 

icgardrd  as  a  temporary  expedient  till  wiser  and  more  permanent  legislation  may  be  matured, 

the  appearance  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  pamphlet  is  especially  opportuue.    Without  pledging 

ousdves  to  an  approval  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  plan  in  all  its  details,  we  think  it  includes  many 

points  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  Indian  legislators.    By  some  it  will  be  deemed  far 

too  destructive  in  its  reformatory  scope  —  and  by  many  more  it  may  perhaps  be  thooprht  that 

tks  philanthropic  feelings  of  the  author  led  him  to  attempt  too  much  at  once — but  all  will  rise 

ftwn  its  perusal  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  conscientious  man  well  acquainted 

vilh  India,  and  most  anxious  to  benefit  that  country.    To  enforce  his  views  as  to  the  neces- 

dty  of  the  sweeping  changes  he  advocates,  Mr.  Buckingham  gives  a  variety  of  interesting 

hfarmation  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  India  under  its  present  rule." 

FROM    THE    BELFAST    CHRONICLE. 

"Mr.  Buckingham  has  a  decided  advantage  over  Sir  Charles  Wood.  The  former  ought  to 
^  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  latter  one  of  his  clerks— not  his  private 
MOctary.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  studied  for  a  life  what  Sir  Charles  Wood  only  took  the  trouble 
^'cossideringafew  mouths;  and  yet  Sir  Chillies  would  turn  up  his  nose — as  is  the  custom 
vithofflcials— were  he  to  be  volunteered  a  hint  from  those  who  know  more  than  himself.  We 
■nnothere,  as  yet,  very  directly  interested  in  Indian  affairs,  but  we  will  be  by  and  by,  and 
^^  tbe  force  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  scheme  will  be  felt  Mr.  Buckingham's  plan  U  feasihlo— 
AatofSirCharlee  Wood  is  nonsensical;  and  we  are  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  we 
B>vcr8aw  its  nonsense  so  clearly  as  since  we  read  Mr.  Buckingham's  pamphlet  Those  who 
*i  interested  in  our  Indian  territories,  and  their  Government,  will  find  much  to  interest  and 
iHCraet  tham  in  this  pamphlet 
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'*  The  Biographical  Sketch  of  James  Silk  Buckingham  ia  fUl,  minate,  and  aatiafMStory.  It 
details  the  '  battles,  sieges,  fortanes,'  of  a  man  approximatiug  closely  to  the  threesoore-and- 
ten  of  the  Psalmist  He  was  a  good  man,  at  whom  the  finger  could  be  pointed,  and  thetongu* 
say  at  the  same  lime, '  there  is  Mr.  Buckingham.'  Such  things  have  been  known  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  this  biography.  Never  did  a  man  suffer  more — nerer  did  a  man  reoeire  leas 
compensation  for  aerere  suffering.  The  little  reprint  before  us  only  touches — glances — at  the 
career  of  one  who,  in  his  time,  played  many  parts.  He  was  too  versatile,  that  is  the  fact.  Hia 
mind  was  large  and  his  heart  was  large.  He  grasped  at  everything  and  he  felt  for  everybody. 
It  is  his  consolation  now  in  a  green  old  age — perhaps  the  best  he  could  have— that  he  has 
accomplished  great  good,  done  no  iiuury,  and  established  a  highway  for  improvement,  bey(md 
that  laid  down  by  political  economists." 

FROM    THE    ROCHESTER  CHRONICLE. 

*'  This  is  a  small  book  upon  a  large  suUiect,and  one  which  is  just  now  occupying  •  great  deal 
of  public  attentioD.  '  Our  Indian  Empire ;'  few  persons  when  they  speak  of  this  have  an  idea 
of  the  vast  extent  of  territory,  and  the  mighty  interests,  which  the  term  represents ;  how 
properly  to  manage  and  govern  this  ever  increasing  portion  of  tlie  British  dominions,  is  one  of 
the  great  political  problems  of  the  age,  and  no  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Buckingham  to 
assist  in  solving  it ;  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Eastern  affairs,  his  enlightened  views,  and  truly 
cosmopolitan  spirit,  render  him  an  authority  which  ought  to  be  listened  to  on  such  a  snlject. 
He  liaH  here  condensed  into  a  few  pages  the  result  of  his  long  experience  and  mature  delibenu 
tions,  and  the  British  public  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  this  lucid  and  able  exposition  of  s 
line  of  policy,  which,  if  adopted,  would  no  doubt  be  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  We 
have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  '  Flan,'  but  cordially  recommend  it  to  oar 
readers'  attention." 

FROM    THE    IRISH     PRESBYTERIAN. 

"  Few  men  living  have  enjoyed  equal  opportunities  of  knowing  the  affairs  of  India,  its  esp^ 
cities  and  wants,  as  the  author  of  this  pamphlet.  We  have  here  tlie  result  of  his  observation  and 
experience  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  embracing  every  topic  of  interest  in  the  future  manage- 
meut  of  that  country.  Notwithstanding  recent  legislation,  the  whole  subject  of  which  he 
treats  must  speedily  be  opened  up  afresh.  The  destiny  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
British  subjects  is  not  a  matter  for  the  extemporaneous  decision  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  we  therefore  welcome  a  contribution  from  one  whose  testimony  is  valuable,  as  being 
that  of  an  eye-witness,  and  whose  style  lends  a  charm  to  his  subject." 

FROM    THE    MAIDSTONE   JOURNAL. 

*'  Mr.  Buckingham  has  published  this  pamphlet  at  a  very  seasonable  moment,  and  we  hope 
that  a  porusol  of  its  pages  will  tempt  many  *  country  gentlemen,'  during  the  recess,  io  direet 
their  attention  to  our  vast  Eastern  possessions,  and  closely  inquire  into  the  condition,  soeisl 
and  political,  of  an  Indian  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  who  may,  to  s  certain 
degree,  be  termed  our  fellow  subjects.  It  is  surprising  to  notice  with  what  apathy  the  English 
public  regard  the  affairs  of  India ;  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  aronaed 
from  their  lethargy. 

^'We  agree  with  much  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  advanced  in  this  pamphlet,  althoogh  we 
doubt  if  many  of  his  suggestions  are  practicable.  He,  however,  meets  the  question  manfully, 
and  in  condomuing  the  present  system  of  misrule,  boldly  suggests  a  new  form  of  government, 
which  he  thinks  would  correct  the  grievances  now  complained  of,  and  greatly  advance  the  best 
interests  of  India  and  England." 

FROM    THE    BELFAST    NEWS    LETTER. 

"  James  8.  Buckingham.  Esq.,  the  celebrated  Oriental  traveller,  has  just  published  a  pamphlet 
■nder  the  title  above  recited,  and  as  this  writer,  from  his  long  residence  in  India,  hia  expeii> 
mental  knowledge  of  its  affairs,  and  eapecially  from  hia  thorough  familiarity  with  all  the 
nyateriea  of  the  East  India  Company'a  administration,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  competent 
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jodgw  who  eoald  be  eonaoltad  in  the  matter,  the  remits  of  his  inqairies  will  natorally  be 
regsrded  with  peculiar  ioterest. 

"The  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Backingham  has  the  merit  of  comprehensiveness,  simplicity 
end  intelligibility,  while  it  is  no  extraordinary  praise  to  add,  that  it  is  incomparably  superior, 
in  point  both  of  utility  and  of  practical  statesmanship,  to  the  system  of  goverument  which  has 
been  adopted.  The  latter,  however,  cannot  be  permanent,  and,  though  some  of  Mr. 
Backingham's  details  may  be  susceptible  of  modification,  he  has  furnished  numerous  hints  of 
nadoabted  value  hereafter." 

FROM  THE   PLYMOUTH   HERALD. 

"  Few  men  of  the  present  age  have  had  more  experience  of  the  affairs  of  India  than  the  writer 
of  this  pamphlet  From  the  i>ersecution  which  he  suffered  in  his  younger  days  by  the  in. 
famous  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Indian  Government,  Mr.  Buckingham,  no  doubt,  was 
Induced  still  more  strongly  to  apply  the  vigour  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  state  or  that 
extensive  country,  and  to  the  form  of  government  best  adapted  to  insure  its  prosperity;  — 
and,  in  some  measure,  to  his  untiring  and  indomitable  energy  displayed  in  his  writings  and  in 
the  expo$f  which  he  gave  in  Parliament  when  representing  ^effield,  may  be  attributed  the 
conine  taken  by  the  authorities  in  1833,  in  throwing  open  the  great  continent  of  India  to 
private  enterprise,  instead  of  confining  the  trade  to  the  East  India  Company. 

"The  pamphlet  is  well  deserving  a  careful  consideration  by  all  who  feel  interested  in  the 
aflidrs  of  our  Eastern  possessions." 

FROM    THE    MANCHESTER    ADVERTISER. 

"  To  Mr.  Buckingham  unquestionably  belongs  the  merit  of  originating  the  movement  in  this 
coontiy  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company.  It 
may  be  thathe  is  also  destined  to  have  amain  hand  in  the  utter  abolition  of  that  most  anomalous 
body,  and  the  substitution  of  a  wise  and  just  system  of  government  to  the  gr*-at  benefit  of  this 
country  in  the  almost  boundless  extension  of  its  commerce,  and  to  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
British  India  and  its  1.50  millions  of  inhabitants.  To  produce  thei^e  most  desirable  results,  it  is 
essential  that  the  public  mind  of  England,  hitherto  strangely  apathetic  on  a  subject  of  most 
vital  importance,  should  be  properly  int^tructed  on  the  subject  of  Indian  misgoverument  and 
its  consequences,  both  to  India  and  Great  Britain ;  and  in  Uiis  brief  but  emphatic  and  very  com- 
prehensive pamphlet,  Mr.  Buckingham  has  supplied  exactly  the  sort  of  information  which  is 
required  to  rouse  the  country  from  its  lethargy,  and  produce  such  a  demand  for  rc>form  as  no 
government  can  withstand.  The  India  Bill  of  last  Kossion  was  a  mere  moke-^hift,  tiding  over 
the  qaestion  for  a  session  or  two,  and  really  touching  no  Indian  or  British  grievance  whatso- 
•ver.  Its  author  called  upon  its  opponents  to  suggest  a  better  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham has  acted  upon  that  suggestion;  and  certainly  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Indian 
affiurs, — his  long  residence  in  the  country, — and  the  tmremitting  attention  which  he  has  paid 
to  all  matters  relating  to  India  for  many  years,  give  him  a  title  to  be  heard  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  by  that  of  no  other  man  in  the  country,  whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament.  The  pam- 
phlet ought  to  be  cmiversally  disseminated." 

FROM  THE  COVENTRY  HERALD. 
"  Mr.  Buckingham  gives  many  suggestions  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  in  India: 
for  Uie  construction  of  roads :  for  the  education  of  the  people:  and  the  proper  training  of 
young  men  who  are  destined  to  fill  official  situations  there :  his  own  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  country  rendering  these  suggestions  valuable." 

FROM  THE  PLYMOUTH  JOURNAL. 
"  There  are  few  persons  more  competent  to  speak  upon  India  than  Mr.  Buckingham.  His 
long  residence  in  the  country — his  position  as  editor  and  proprietor  of  one  of  the  leading  daily 
joomals^  must  have  made  him  familiar  with  Indian  affairs,  and  the  subsequent  heavy  peon- 
niary  loss  which  he  sufferwl  through  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  ludinn  Governnj^nt,  com- 
bined with  the  noble  efforts  which  he  subsequently  made  to  obtain  some  compensation  forth* 
loM  of  hia  property,  must  have  necessarily  led  him  to  devote  much  of  his  attention  to  the  con- 
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•titadon  of  the  Etst  Indl*  Compuiy,  And  to  the  Deoeesitlee  of  the  Tatt  empire  orer  whSeh  thtj 

preside.  In  this  production  he  has  brought  all  his  knowled^  and  experience  to  the  examina- 
tion and  study  of  India  and  its  afflurs ;  and  his  opinions  are  eminently  deserving  the  coneideta- 
tion,  not  only  uf  every  one  personally  or  remotely  interested  in  India,  bnt  of  every  one  deairaas 
of  extending  our  trade  and  commerce  with  that  conntry,  or  of  promoting  the  weU-beiog  and 
good  government  of  so  many  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects." 

FROM  THE   BEDFORD  MERCURY. 

**  vrhilst  the  future  Ooveniment  of  India  is  still  a  sulyect  of  anzioas  consideration  to  all  wb» 
are  concerned  for  its  welf.ire,  the  opinion  of  a  man  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  prae- 
tical  details  of  Eastern  life  as  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham,  will  be  received  and  read  with  attention. 
He  givss  this  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  with  great  moileralion.  Whilst,  of  course,  it  would  h« 
ImpoBsiMe  for  us  here  at  any  length  to  go  into  the  question,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham otherwise  to  treat  the  matter.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  introdocinf 
this  pamphlet  to  our  readers,  assuring  them  that  they  will  find  in  it,  no  crude  or  haaty 
crotchets,  but  a  thonglitfUl  and  well  expressed  Plan  for  the  Future  Government  of  India.** 

FROM    THE    GLASGOW    COMMONWEALTH. 

*'  An  Indian  Bill  wa<«  passed  dnring  the  last  session  of  Parliament ;  but  nobody,  not  even  Ito 
author,  believes  that  that  is  anything  like  an  approach  to  a  final  settlement  of  BriUah  role  Ib 
India.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  the  matter  begins  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
reformatory  cliange.  Whether  we  are  likely  to  g'-t  the  comprehensive  plan  of  renovated 
government  for  India  laid  down  by  Mr.  Buckingham  during  the  next  session  of  Pariiament,  or 
the  next  thereafter,  or  the  next  a^fain,  may  be  gravely  doubted.  But  that  the  tardy  movement 
towards  the  just  government  of  our  vast  Indian  possessions,  will  i4>proximate  nearer  and 
nearer  to  what  is  laid  down  here,  no  observant  and  reflective  inquirer  into  Indian  affairs  wIH 
greatly  doubt.  An  individual  sovereignty— that  of  the  Crown —in  name  and  reality,  an  Indfan 
Minister,  Indian  representatives  in  Parliament,  sn  Indian  Viceroy,  appointed  direct,  a  legial*. 
tive  council,  and  so  forth,  are  matters  so  simple  snd  reasonable,  shutting  out  the  cormpt  flgc 
ment  of  a  trading  company  as  a  ruling  power  in  the  government  of  our  Eastern  poeaeeeiona, 
that  the  more  the  statements  and  arguments  of  the  pamphlet  are  understood,  the  more  wlU 
the  proposed  change  be  regardo'l  as  imperatively  demanded.  At  all  events,  this  timely  puMI- 
cation  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  will  aid  the  public  mind  in  acquiring  information  on  a  aal^jeet  6i 
vital  interest  to  the  substantial  permanency  of  British  power  iu  the  East.** 

FROM    THE     BELFAST    ULSTERMAN. 

'*  There  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  world,  or  we  should  rather  say  individual  men  oceaefOMnj 
appear  on  the  world's  stage,  who  suggest  to  the  observer  the  idea  that  they  are  bom  befbfo 
their  proper  time.  They  are  persons  of  clear  intellects  and  reflective  minds,  whose  reetlew 
dispositions  urge  them  to  continual  thought  and  action,  who  never  work  in  the  oidinaiy 
routine  of  human  operations,  but  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  new  and  untried  means  of  work- 
Ing— men  who  see  all  the  defects  and  anomalies  of  existing  customs  and  institntiona,  who 
keep  their  minds  continually  engaged  in  loolcing  for  remedies,  and  who,  when  they  bring 
hoanlcd  up  kuoH ledge  and  wide  experience  to  the  Usk,  often  suggest  reforms  or  inventions, 
which  their  working-^lay  contemporaries  cannot  arrive  at,  but  which  seem,  as  time  goes  on  to 
evolve  theii)«elve«»,  as  if  by  a  natural  process,  before  the  ready  hands  of  generations  that  come 
when  they  are  passed  away. 

**  One  of  this  sort  of  seers  — the  men  whose  dream  of  to-day  becomes  the  world's  reality  to- 
morrow— seems  to  be  Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham.  He  is  an  old  theorist  now,  an  old 
battler  for  improvements  and  reforms.  Many  a  scheme  and  project  of  his  have  we  reail  •  and 
not  a  few  of  these  samo  schemes,  that,  year«  ago  when  first  promulgated,  were  doabtleaa 
designated '  visions'  and  'crotchets'  by  thousands,  have  since  become  facta.  Several  of  tho 
most  important  reforms  of  Groat  Britain,  from  that  of  1831  to  that  of  1840,  were  foreshadowed 
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Ib  Um  prodaetiont  of  hl«  prollfio  pen.  He  bad  mtny  a  fHend  then,  we  daro  say,  who  called 
theee  thioge  weaknesaee,  for  aueh  is  the  help  reflecUve  minds  always  get  from  their  friends ; 
atatesmen  paid  marvelloas  little  heed  to  them,  too ;  yet  now  they  are  established  facts  moulded 
ftnd  eonatmcted  by  the  will  and  energy  of  the  people. 

**  Bat  yo«r  statearaen  are  seldom  originators.  There  are  always  thonghtral  minds  who  create 
ideas.  These  ideas,  falling  on  the  soil  of  popular  Intelligence,  fertilised  by  popular  necessities, 
grow  into  goodly  plants,  out  of  which  the  hands  of  govemor  and  legislator  extract  healthy  food 
tat  the  Bastenanoe  of  the  state.  They  who  sow  do  not  always  reap :  but  it  is  a  glorious  thing 
foeeatterin  our  lifetime  seeds  that  will  nourish  millions  when  we  are  passed  away.  Mr. 
Bneklngham  may  take  oonnolation  if  he  feels  that  he  has  dropped  here  and  there  a  goodly  seed 
of  this  nature  In  a  fruitful  soil. 

**  The  pamphlet  by  this  gentleman,  the  title  of  which  is  given  above,  deals  with  an  important 
•abject — important,  because  it  concerns  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men  —  the  government  of 
England's  Indian  posseeaions.  There  must  be  few  men  living  better  acquainted  with  India 
than  Mr.  Buckingham,  for  he  spent  many  a  long  year  there,  and  travelled  mnny  a  weary  mile 
over  ita  aurfiure.  It  was  the  scene,  too,  of  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  life,  the 
ground  where,  with  the  press  for  his  weapon,  he  battled  long  single-handed  against  the  abuses 
of  a  dishonest  and  unscrupulous  power,  the  East  India  Company.  Some  of  the  evils  he  then 
denoonced  have  been  removed,  and  it  is  because  many  still  remain  that  this  *  Plan  for  the 
Fntur^  Government  of  India'  now  lies  before  us. 

''We  have  not  room  for  some  extracts  which  we  would  have  wished  to  give ;  but  the  scheme 
does  cettainly  appear  to  us  an  admirable  one,  simple,  practicable,  and  wise,  and  eminently  cal- 
enlated  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  India.  We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to 
ezpectth  at  the  English  Government  will,  in  our  time,  attempt  the  carrying  of  anything  so  good 
as  this  for  India;  time,  with  its  trials  and  sufferings,  must  pass  on  before  English  statesmen 
•re  forced  by  a  strong  necessity,  operating  on  improved  knowledge,  to  do  justice  to  India." 

FROM  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL. 

**  Mr.  Buckingham  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  versatile  writers  of  the  day,  and  has 
contributed  much  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  countries  he  has  visited.  The  pamphlet 
before  us  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  the  result  of  considerable  experience  of  the  wants  of 
the  people,  for  the  promotion  of  whose  welfare  the  plan  proposed  in  it  is  sketched." 

FROM  THE   DOVER   CHRONICLE. 

"  Mr.  Buokingham'a  long  public  life  and  travel  eminently  qualify  him  to  give  an  opinion  on 
many  anluects  of  paasing  and  engrossing  interest.  He  has  been  twice  in  India,  and  personally 
knowa  the  many  evile  which  now  exist  among  ita  people  and  in  its  government.  He  here  gives 
ns  an  outline  of  his  plan  of  government,  and  the  great  principles  which  should  be  recognised 
and  adopted,  leaving  the  details  for  future  exposition.  Most  thoroughly  does  he  show  us  the 
nead  of  a  giant  reform,  and  a  more  extended  propagation  of  humanizing  influences  among 
tbe  people.    He  apeaks  thus: — 

** '  We  have  hitherto  governed  it  as  a  foreign  despot,  intent  chiefly  on  the  object  of  wringing 
ttam  its  wretched  inhabitanta  all  they  could  be  made  to  yield  us  as  a  nation,  in  the  shape  of 
paiiLi  We  have  overahot  the  mark,  like  the  '*  vaulted  ambition,"  which,  leaping  too  high,  loses 
its  seat,  and  **  falls  on  the  other  side."  We  have  merely  enriched  some  hundreds  of  families 
and  individuals,  but  have  burthened  the  millions  of  India  and  of  England  with  a  heavy  and 
constantly  increasing  loss.  Let  us  henceforth  rule  India  and  all  our  colonies,  as  a  mother 
ooontry  ehonld  govern  her  offspiing,  thinking  first  only  of  their  welfare  and  prosperity,  and  in 
thai,  making  our  chief  glory  and  reward  to  consist  If  we  do  this,  they  will )  rove  to  us  great 
hlessinga,  and  sources  of  wealth  and  strength.  If  we  do  not,  they  will,  on  the  contrary,  prove 
heavy  curses,  and  become  sources  of  poverty,  weaknens,  and  diHgrace ;  till  at  length,  separat- 
ing from  the  parent  state  in  auger  and  disgust,  they  will  grow  up,  as  America  has  done,  to  be 
rivals  rather  than  allies,  and  with  bitter  recollections  of  their  former  treatment,  which  it  wfll 
take  whole  generations  to  obliterate.* 
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"  The  pamphlet  deaerres  an  atteniiTe  peraaal,  for  while  it  deala  aererely  with  8ir  ChtiiM 
Wood  aud  the  East  India  Directors,  yet  it  also  contains  much  calm  reasoning  and  many  cob< 
Tincing  facts." 

FROM  THE  BELFAST  MERCANTILE  JOURNAL. 

IThird  and  Concluding  Notice.'] 

"  The  roost  important  consideratioD,  perhaps,  next  to  that  of  edacation,  for  an  effieiant 
Indian  Government,  is  that  of  an  extended  and  well-regulated  system  of  internal  commanica^ 
tion.  In  this  respect,  India  is  miserably  deficient;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  whole  of 
its  British  possessions,  equal  in  extent  to  the  principal  countries  of  Europe — Russia  alone 
excepted— pay  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  not  one-ienth  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  fh)m 
these  countries ;  its  highest  receipts  of  late  years  being  twenty-eight  millions  sterling. 

"Mr.  Buckingham  argues,  in  convincing  terms,  that,  were  India  properly  intersected  with 
railways,  cannls,  and  roads,  her  revenues  would  soon  rise  to  an  enormous  amouut,  aud  her 
people  become  industrious  and  civilised.  As  an  example : — One  great  advantage  in  our  co)- 
tivating  a  flax  trade  with  India  would  bo,  tliat  they  woulil  take  our  manufactures  in  return,  and 
thus  augment  our  trtule  to  an  important  extent;  whereas,  Russia,  from  which  we  receive 
about  six  millions  sterling  in  flax  and  flax-seed  aunually,  requires  payment  chiefly  in  cash  in- 
stead of  manufactures. 

"  His  remarks  regarding  the  propriety  of  our  looking  to  India  for  our  supply  of  cotton,  alsot 
are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Our  consumption  of  this  article  has  increased  most  enormously, 
and  it  lias  lately  become  evident  that  there  is  a  great  danger  attached  to  our  being  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  our  supply  of  this  iudispensable  article,  as  we 
are  at  present. 

"  Mr.  Buckingham  then  gives  his  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  tribunals  for 
re<lress  of  grievances ;  aftnr  which  he  reviews,  with  merited  severity,  the  state  of  the  present 
finances  of  the  Company,  aud  concludes  with  au  eloquent  explanation  of  the  *  duties  of  the 
mother  country.' 

"  We  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  devote  more  space  to  the  consideration  of  this  pam- 
phlet, as  it  furnishes,  in  our  opinion,  broa^l  and  valuable  outlines  of  a  most  efficient  plan  for 
the  future  government  of  these  rich  and  vast  possessions,  which  have  hitherto  been  at  the 
mercy  of  governors  and  officials,  chosen,  not  for  their  experience  aud  ability,  but  through  the 
influence  of  favour  or  power." 

FROM  THE  LIVERPOOL  DAILY  TIMES. 
"  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  rare  merit:  and  may  well  compete  with  anything  yet  written  on  the 
Government  of  India.  Of  coiinte,  the  author  has  had  great  experience  in  Indian  affairs;  having 
resided  in  Calcutta  for  several  years,  and  during  that  time  freely  associated  with  all  ranka  and 
conditions.  He  has,  however,  made  signal  use  of  his  knowledge,  and  turned  it  to  good  account. 
We  are  confident  that  if  the  IMnn  here  proposed  were  even  partially  carried  out,  it  would  emi- 
nently redound  to  the  honour  and  pecuniary  advantage  of  England,  and  materially  enhance 
the  prosperity  and  progress  of  India  herself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  work  will 
be  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  little  petty  despots  of  the  *  India  House," — who  have  long 
fattened  upon  the  spoils  wrung  from  that  country ;  and  whose  ignorance  as  regards  India,  her 
people,  her  resources,  and  her  importance,  has  become  proverbial.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been 
long  and  favourably  known  as  an  eminent  traveller,  political  economist,  historian,  and  philaa- 
thropist  He  has  sufiered  much,  and  laboured  long  and  arduously  in  the  service  of  India ; 
but  like  other  great  men  who  have  preceded  him,  he  has  reaped  bnt  a  mean  and  paltry  adraa- 
tage  from  the  British  Government— ever  slow  to  recognise  genius— to  honour  talent — and  to 
reward  patriotism.  However,  other  and  even  despotic  Governments  have  done  honour  to  Mr. 
Buckingham's  ability  and  rewanled  his  services.  Beside  the  wise  policy  advocated,  we  ara 
farmed  with  the  style  and  vigour  of  the  language.  Although  advanced  in  years,  the  author 
still  seems  to  possess  all  the  Are,  passion,  and  eloquence  of  youth." 
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|«faft  to  %  C^irb  dtbitron. 


Since  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  Plan  for  the  Future 
Government  of  India  were  published,  copies  of  both  have  found 
their  way  to  India  itself,  and  have  there  been  madok  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  correspondence,  both  in  the  public  journals  and  in 
private  letters  addressed  to  this  country. 

As  the  British  public  have  already  pronounced  their  judgment, 
both  on  the  defects  of  the  existing  system  of  Indian  government, 
and  the  short-comings  of  the  revised  Bill  for  the  professed  **  im- 
provement **  of  that  system — it  may  be  satisfactory  to  them  to 
learn  what  opinions  are  entertained,  by  those  most  competent  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment,  of  the  Plan  I  ventured  to  propose  for 
this  purpose,  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  which  is  given  in 
the  succeeding  pages. 

In  this  edition  the  reader  will  find,  added  to  my  own  views  on 
this  subject,  the  important  testimony  of  many  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent Natives  of  India,  in  their  speeches  delivered  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Calcutta,  attended  by  4,000  of  the  Native  community,  as 
well  as  in  the  speech  of  an  eminent  Native  at  a  meeting  in  Bombay, 
so  that  he  will  be  able  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  Indians  themselves  on  the  past  condition  and  future 
prospect  of  their  affairs. 

Added  to  these,  are  the  testimonies  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Military  Officers  ever  sent  to  India — ^the  late  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Queen's  and  Company's  Armies 
there :  of  two  experienced  Civilians — one  who  resided  thirty  years 
in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  another  who  lived  for  twenty-five 
years  in  Bengal,  and  of  Colonel  Col  ton,  one  of  the  first  Engineers 
of  the  Service — so  that  the  Indian  authorities  are  corroborated  and 
strengthened  by  the  British,  and  both  are  unimpeachable. 

All  these  will  be  found  in  the  latter  portion  of  this  number,  but 
since  these  sheets  have  been  passing  through  the  press,  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  Natives  of  Bengal,  which,  as 
bearing  the  highest  and  most  disinterested  testimony  that  I  could 
desire  to  the  general  soundness,  justice,  and  practicability  of  the 
views  I  have  put  forth  in  my  own  name,  I  feel  it  due,  both  to  those 
who  have  supported  me  in  these  views  in  England,  as  well  as  to  the 
writer,  and  those  who  think  with  him  in  India,  to  publish  here. 


IV  PREFACE. 

As  it  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  left  India,  or  was 
unjustly  exiled  from  it,  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  writer;  and  that,  however  eulogistic  his 
expressions  may  appear  to  be,  there  can  be  no  motive  for  his  using 
them,  beyond  his  sincere  conviction  of  their  truth,  and  therefore 
that  they  are  disinterested  and  sincere.     The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

**To  James  Silk  Euckinoham,  Esq. 

"  Calcutta,  'i(\th  December^  1853. 
•'Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  the  valuable  present  of  your  noble  Pamphlet, 
entitled  *  A  Plan  for  the  Future  Government  of  India,'  for  which  I 
beg  your  acceptance  of  my  most  sincere  thanks.  A  carefiil  perusal 
of  this  most  interesting  Brochure  has  convinced  me  of  its  sterling 
merits. 

"  The  Plan  is  bold  and  comprehensive,  and  in  some  respects 
original  in  its  conception.  The  changes  it  recommends  are  organic 
and  salutary,  and  cdiled  for  by  the  most  imperative  necessity.  It  is 
founded  on  the  immutable  laws  of  truth  and  justice.  Its  end  and 
aim  is  the  real  happiness  of  the  people  governed.  It  is  the  result  of 
long  experience  and  mature  deliberation,  and  breathes  throughout  a 
spirit  of  boundless  philanthropy. 

"  Though  there  are  some  suggestions  in  it  of  which  I  cannot  ap- 
prove,  yet  I  and  my  countrymen  cannot  but  wish  for  the  adoption 
of  the  broad  lines  of  policy  it  recommends,  as  the  most  efficient 
means  for  the  amelioration  of  this  distant  Dependency  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  To  those  who  condenm  it  as  Utopian,  no  better  answer  can  be 
given  than  what  you  have  framed  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit  in 
the  concluding  part  of  your  Essay. 

"  I  have  sent  the  book  to  the  Secretary  of  our  Association,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  consideration  of  a  general  meeting, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  serve  some  important  purpose. 

"I  have  read,  with  wonder  and  admiration,  your  Biography, 
taken  from  '  The  Lives  of  the  Illustrious,'  and  feel  proud  of  having 
such  a  moral  hero  to  plead  the  cause  of  our  country.  May  your 
eventfrd  life,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity  be  pro- 
longed, that  you  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  realization  of 
your  general  views  on  India. 

''  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  friend, 
"  RADHAKAKT  RAJA  BAHADOOR." 
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C!oNsiDERmG  the  great  length  of  time  that  India  has  been 
in  possession  of  the  British  nation,— our  first  mercantile 
settlements  there  going  back  two  centuries  from  the  present 
date,  and  the  establishment  of  our  empire  in  Hindostan  a 
century  or  more, — ^nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  apathy 
and  indifference  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  to  all 
that  concerns  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  A  few  philanthropic 
individuals,  from  time  to  time,  make  some  effort  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  its  oppressed  inhabitants ;  a  few  zealous  mis- 
sionaries exert  themselves  to  convert  them  to  a  belief  in  the 
gospel ;  some  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  trade  with 
its  ports,  now  and  then  bestir  themselves  to  secure  some  com- 
mercial privileges ;  and  the  relatives  of  those  who  form  the 
civil  and  military  services  of  the  East  India  Company  are 
occasionally  roused  to  look  into  its  affdrs,  when  some  disas* 
trous  wars  are  impending,  or  some  change  is  threatened  in  its 
relations  with  the  mother  country. 

All  these  classes  united,  however,  do  not  amount  to  half 
a  million  in  the  aggregate,  including  even  the  four  or  five 
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thousand  holders  of  East  India  Stock,  who  think  only  of  their 
dividends  and  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  through  their  yotes 
some  share  in  the  patronage  of  the  Directors.  The  remaining 
thirty  millions  of  the  British  population  appear  to  know 
little,  and  to  care  less,  about  this  vast  possession  of  the  Crown, 
though  it  includes  a  greater  extent  of  rich  and  fertile  territory, 
a  more  numerous  population,  and  far  richer  resources,  agri- 
cultural, mineral,  and  commercial,  than  all  the  other  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  imited. 

This  ignorance  and  indifference  have  arisen  chiefly,  no 
doubt,  from  the  fact  that  for  two  hundred  years  the  exclusive 
trade  and  commerce  with  that  country  had  been  vested  in 
a  mere  Commercial  Company:  though  latterly  under  the 
nominal  superintendence  of  a  Board  of  Control,  which,  how- 
ever, instead  of  correcting  its  errors,  or  checking  its  mis- 
government,  has  invariably  been  its  apologist  and  defender, 
for  the  sake  of  sharing  its  patronage  and  gain ;  so  that  if 
anything  went  wrong  in  India,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
were  always  able  to  pretend  that  they  were  not  to  blame,  as 
the  parliament  had  handed  over  India,  with  its  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  people,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  East 
India  Company,  who  were  "all  honourable  men,"  and  "de- 
served the  confidence  and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  for 
adding  this  'brightest  jewel  of  the  British  Crown'  to  our 
magnificent  empire." 

At  the  expiration  of  the  last  twenty  years'  charter  of  this 
honourable  Company  of  Merchants,  however,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  ciuiail  their  future  powers  (admirably  as  they 
had  been  declared  to  have  exercised  them),  and  introduce  new 
arrangements  for  the  better  regidation  of  their  affairs  (though 
said  to  be  so  well  conducted  already) ;  still  continuing  the 
fiction  of  placing  the  whole  government  nominally  in  their 
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hands,  but  at  tlie  same  time  actually  reducing  them  to  the 
mere  servants  of  the  Board  of  Control,  to  execute  whatever 
orders  emanated  from  that  Board,  however  contrary  to  the 
judgment  or  wishes  of  the  Company  itself;  nay  more,  to  issue 
their  orders  as  their  own,  and  stamped  with  the  official  seal 
of  their  entire  approbation,  however  repugnant  this  might  be 
to  their  judgment  and  feelings. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  finer  opportunity  offered  to  a  Cabinet, 
to  produce  a  grand  and  comprehensive  plan  of  government 
for  their  most  important  colonial  possession,  than  was  pre- 
sented on  the  occasion  of  the  expiring  of  the  East  India 
Company^s  charter.  The  people  of  India,  numbering  as  they 
do  by  millions,  were  so  passive,  that  they  might  really  be 
regarded  as  "  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,"  to  be  moulded 
into  any  form  their  rulers  desired.  Not  the  slightest  opposition 
was  likely  to  be  made  by  any  old  established  bodies,  or  vested 
rights  or  interests,  to  any  just  scheme  of  government  they 
might  have  devised ;  and  the  British  population,  as  well  as 
the  Indian,  would  have  hailed  any  manifest  improvement  on 
the  old  state  of  things  with  approbation  at  least,  if  not  with 
gratitude. 

But  this  noble  opportunity  was  unfortunately  lost,  and 
entirely  thrown  away.  Vast  preparations,  it  is  true,  were 
seemingly  made  to  effect  some  important  change.  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  assembled,  with  all 
due  formality,  to  examine  witnesses  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in  India,  and  to  receive  their  suggestions  as  to  what  changes 
it  might  be  desirable  to  introduce  there.  But  the  whole  value 
of  such  investigation  was  destroyed,  by  the  utter  absence  of 
flEumess  and  impartiality,  and  the  selection  of  the  witnesses 
to  be  examined.  These  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
very  parties  who  were  most  likely  to  praise,  defend,  and 
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uphold  the  existing  state  of  things— directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,   ex-govemors-general,    military  and   civil 
officers  of  the  Company's  establishments,  and  persons  known 
to  be  faTonrable  to  their  views.     No  commission  was  sent  to 
India,  to  examine  the  natives  of  the  comitry,  nor  were  any 
sent  for  to  be  examined  in  England ;  and  yet  these  were, 
of  all  others,  the  most  competent  to  speak  as  to  the  defects 
of  the  Company's  government,  and  the  evils  springing  from 
their  rule,  as  affecting  themselves.     So  that  it  was  like  im- 
pannelling  a  jury  to  try  a  complicated  case,  and  hearing 
evidence  on  one  side  only,  and  that  the  evidence  of  the  party 
inflicting  the  wrong,  excluding  altogether  the  evidence  of 
the  sufferers.     Of  what  value  a  verdict  could  be,  when  pro- 
nounced on  such  one-sided  evidence  as  this,  any  one  can  form 
a  judgment. 

But  the  British  Government  did  not  even  wait  for  the 
conclusion  of  this  evidence,  all-partial  as  it  was.  Several 
branches  of  the  proposed  inquiry,  and  these  the  most  im- 
portant, had  not  been  gone  into  at  all ;  others  had  been  but 
half  investigated,  and  no  single  branch  had  yet  made  any 
report. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  Cabinet  precipi- 
tates a  new  India  Bill  upon  the  attention  of  parliament ;  and 
when  reproved  for  this  unseemly  haste,  and  urged  to  pass  a 
continuation-act  for  two  or  three  years,  till  the  inquiries  of 
the  Committees  conoid  be  completed,  they  would  listen  to  no 
argimient  for  delay  ;  but  urged,  as  a  reason  for  their  hurry, 
that  they  had  received  a  private  letter  from  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  (Lord  Dalhousie),  urging  them  to  legislate 
at  once,  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  and  get  their  Bill 
through  parliament  as  soon  as  possible — to  prevent  the 
agitation  which  the  subject  would  be  likely  to  create  in  India 
if  the  discussions  were  protracted ! 
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As  the  ministers  refused  to  lay  this  letter  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie  on  the  table  of  the  House — ^for  reasons  which  may  be 
easily  conceived — ^the  exact  contents  of  it  cannot  be  given, 
but  this  was  alleged  to  be  its  tenor  and  purport ;  though  it 
was  paying  a  poor  compHment  to  the  judgment  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  say  that  the  private 
opinion  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  *might  very  naturally  desire 
to  avoid  the  agitation  which  he  dreaded,  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  "  collective  wisdom  "  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament. 

The  bill  was  accordingly  hurried  through  both  Houses,  and 
as  but  few  petitions  were  presented  on  the  subject  (from  the 
ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  masses,  as  before  described) 
it  soon  passed  into  a  law.  It  has,  however,  this  one  redeem- 
ing feature,  that  its  duration  is  not  fixed  for  any  term  of 
years,  as  all  previous  Lidia  Bills  had  been.  It  is,  therefore, 
op»  ..  «.eL.«,  or  .^  ..  „y  ti^e,  .hen  .u«»i„. 
interest  can  be  excited  in  the  community  to  make  an  **  Indian 
Beform  Party''  popular ;  and  such  a  time  may  come  sooner 
than  is  at  present  expected.  The  natives  of  India,  too,  though 
not  heard  before  the  Parliamentary  Committees,  have,  since 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  became  known  to  them,  had  pubUc 
meetings  in  India,  and  denoimced  it,  in  well-merited  terms ; 
so  that  the  very  agitation  which  Lord  Dalhousie  was  so 
anxious  to  avoid,  and  which  the  bill  was  piirposely  hurried 
through  to  suitress,  has  taken  place  after  all,  and  will  now, 
no  doubt,  go  on  increasing,  till  the  obnoxious  portions  of  the 
bill  are  repealed,  and  its  many  sins  of  omission  compensated 
for,  by  the  introduction  of  salutary  amendments. 

The  great  error  in  England  has  hitherto  been,  utter  neglect 
of  India  and  its  welfare — ^as  if  it  formed  no  part  of  our  duty 
to  pay  the  least  attention  to  any  country  so  remote  from  us. 
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But  it  can  be  shown  that,  while  that  magnificent  country  is 
capable  of  being  so  improved  and  enriched,  as  to  elevate  its 
own  inhabitants  far,  far  above  their  present  miserable  con- 
dition, it  may  also  be  made  such  a  mart  for  the  supply  of  its 
own  produce  to  England,  and  for  the  consumption  of  British 
manufactures  in  return,  as  to  be  worth  to  us  the  trade  of  the 
whole  world  besides.  When  this  shall  be  generally  under- 
stood and  believed — and  the  great  object  of  this  publication 
is  to  prove  this  fact,  and  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  it 
as  widely  as  these  pages  may  be  read — the  entire  population 
of  this  country  may  be  induced  to  add  their  voices  to  those 
of  the  people  of  India,  and  demand  an  Indian  Reform,  in 
tones  that  no  Cabinet  or  Minister  dare  to  resist. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Commons,  it  was  urged 
as  a  reproach  to  those  who  disapproved  of  the  Bill,  that  they 
had  produced  no  other  or  better  plan  themselves  :  to  which 
they  replied,  by  quoting  the  well-known  remark  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  "  it  was  time  enough  for  a  physician  to  prescribe 
when  he  should  be  called  in."  To  answer  this  challenge, 
therefore,  in  default  of  a  more  official  champion,  I  venture  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  by  proposing  a  plan ;  and  if  my  coun- 
trymen give  me  credit  for  possessing  an  average  amount 
of  capacity  for  such  a  task,  they  cannot  doubt,  after  the  pre- 
liminary recital  of  my  experience,  that  I  have  had  at  least 
abundant  means  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment,  any  more 
than  they  can  doubt  my  perfect  freedom  and  independence, 
as  being  no  longer  actively  engaged  in  public  life,  and  having, 
therefore,  nothing  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from  those  in 
power,  whether  at  the  India  House  or  in  the  Cabinet. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  develop  the  principal  features  of  the 
Plan  for  the  future  Government  of  India,  which,  after  the 
maturest  consideration,  appears  to  me  most  likely  to  accom- 
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plish  the  chief  end  of  all  good  government,  "  the  happiness  of 
the  people  governed ;"  and,  coUateraUy  with  this,  to  benefit, 
to  the  greatest  extent,  the  people  of  this  country,  by  the 
speedy  development  of  the  resources  of  India,  the  extension 
of  our  commerce  with  its  inhabitants,  and  the  attachment  of 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  that  vast  and 
varied  empire,  to  the  British  rule,  from  a  conviction  of  its 
strength,  mildness,  equity,  and  justice. 

Savereignty  of  the  Crotcn. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  superstructure  should  be  the 
entire  disuse  of  the  name  and  authority  of  "  The  East  India 
Company,"  which,  being  incorporated  as  a  trading  associa- 
tion, really  ceased  to  have  any  legitimate  existence,  when  its 
trading  powers  were  annihilated,  by  the  Charter  Act  of  1833, 
— and  the  substitution  of  the  name  and  authority  of  "  The 
Crown  of  England,"  to  which,  as  much  as  all  other  portions 
of  the  British  Empire,  India  now  undoubtedly  belongs.  The 
fiction  of  a  Sovereign  authority  in  the  Company,  is  now  too 
thinly  veiled,  to  pass  current  even  with  the  natives  of  India. 
They  know  that  the  Crown  of  England  appoints  the  Governor- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief;  that  the  Royal  Navy  and 
Iloyal  Army  take  precedence  in  India  of  the  Company's  marine 
and  Company's  troops ;  that  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice  at 
eachof  the  Presidencies,  administer  justice  in  the  Queen's  name, 
and  that  the  Judges  of  these  Courts  are  wholly  indepfendent 
of  the  Company's  authority.  They  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  honours  conferred  by  the  Monarch 
as  far  higher  than  any  which  the  Company  could  bestow ;  and 
they  know  that  "  the  Monarchy"  is  an  enduring  feature  of 
the  British  Constitution  ;  while  "  the  Company"  is  a  body  of 
private  individuals,  whose  power  is  overruled  by  that  of  the 
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minister  of  the  day ;  and  even  its  nominal  authority  granted 
or  farmed  out  to  it,  on  a  lease  for  twenty  years  only.  For 
these,  and  other  reasons,  this  fiction  of  the  Company's  name 
being  used  as  the  governing  power  of  India,  ought  to  be 
at  once  discontinued ;  as  we  have  already  discontinued  the 
equally  false  and  flimsy  fiction  of  "  the  Great  Mogul"  being 
the  Sovereign  of  India,  and  the  Company  merely  his  stewards ; 
though  the  poor  old  man  was  all  the  while  a  state  prisoner  at 
Delhi,  and  could  not  go  beyond  his  capital  without  permission, 
while  a  petty  allowance  was  granted  to  him  for  his  mainten- 
ance, and  all  the  surplus  of  his  revenues  remitted  to  England 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Company,  and  the  proprietors  of  East 
India  Stock. 

As  a  first  step,  therefore,  let  the  Queen  be  declared  by  the 
BiU,  and  proclwmed  in  every  city,  town,  and  district  in  aU 
India,  as  the  actual  Sovereign  of  that  portion  of  the  coimtiy 
now  subject  to  British  rule. 

Formation  of  a  Home  Government 

A  very  general  idea  seems  to  prevail,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  an  Indian  Minister  to  execute  the  duties  of  his 
office,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Indian  aflSurs,  without  a  Con- 
sultative Coimcil,  composed  chiefly  of  persons  who  had  resided 
in  India  for  a  certain  number  of  years;  and  considerable 
difficulty  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  to  how  such  a  Council 
should  be  formed,  whether  by  election,  and  if  so,  by  whom, 
or  by  nomination,  or  by  a  mixture  of  both.  But  it  may  be  well 
first  to  settle  the  previous  question,  "  Is  such  a  Considtative 
Council  indispensable,  or  even  necessary  at  all  ?"  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflairs  conducts  all 
the  correspondence  and    communications  with  as  great   a 
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Tariety  of  countries  and  people,  and  of  as  varied  languages, 
religions,  manners,  and  customs,  as  all  India,  without  a 
Consultative  Council  of  the  nature  deemed  necessary  for  that 
country;  and  the  statesman  filling  this  post,  is  presumed  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  conflicting  interests  and  diversified 
poKtical  systems  of  each— including  those  of  France,  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  smaller 
States  of  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  the  two  Sicilies,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  China — ^Northern,  Southern,  and 
Central  America,  from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn,  with  all  their 
numerous  empires,  states,  and  republics  —  having  cor- 
respondence with  some  fifty  ambassadors  and  ministers  of 
different  degrees,  and  hundreds  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls 
spread  over  these  various  regions.  Yet  it  has  never  been 
proposed  or  suggested  that  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
should  be  assisted  by  a  Consultative  Council,  formed  chiefly  of 
persons  who  had  resided  a  given  number  of  years  in  any  or 
all  of  these  distant  lands. 

In  like  manner,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
presides  over  and  directs  the  business  of  his  department — 
which  embraces  legislation  for,  and  communication  with,  as 
great  an  extent  and  variety  of  countries,  as  all  India  pre- 
sents, and  with  considerable  differences  also  of  religion, 
language,  local  laws,  and  customs  in  each :  —  including 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  where  the  religion  is  chiefly 
Homan  Catholic  and  the  language  French;  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland,  where  Protestants  pre- 
vail ;  the  "West  Indies,  where,  as  in  Trinidad,  the  language 
and  customs  are  Spanish ;  Guiana,  where  they  are  Dutch ; 
Gibraltar  and  Malta,  where  they  are  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Phoenician,  or  African  Arabic ;  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Ce- 
rigo,  where  they  are  Greek ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
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they  are  Dutch  ;  the  Mauritius,  where  they  are  French ;  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  people  are  Buddhists  and  Mo- 
hammedans, and  the  language  Singalese;  Hong-Kong  and 
Shangai,  where  the  native  population  are  Chinese ;  and 
onward  to  the  Southern  Colonies  of  Australia,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  New  Zealand ;  offering  in  the  whole  as  great  a 
diversity  of  people  and  interests  as  all  India  presents.  Yet 
no  Consultative  Council  has  ever  been  proposed  to  aid  the 
Colonial  Minister,  formed  of  individuals  who  were  personally 
acquainted,  by  actual  residence,  with  all  these  varied  coun- 
tries, subject  to  his  8uper\ision  and  control. 

Why,  then,  require  such  a  body  to  aid  the  Minister  for 
India  ?  or,  if  necessary  and  proper  for  him,  why  not  have 
such  a  body  for  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Minister  also  ?  If 
it  would  be  good  for  one,  it  would  be  equally  so  for  the 
others :  if  it  is  not  required  for  these  two,  neither  is  it  need- 
ftd  for  the  one. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  permanent  staff  of  all  the  Public 
Departments,  who  are  brought  up  in  them  from  their  first 
entry  as  clerks,  and  rise  by  length  of  service  and  capacity 
to  the  highest  positions  which  the  service  admits,  possess  all 
the  knowledge  of  details  which  any  Consultative  Council 
could  furnish ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  though  the  Secretary  at 
War  may  know  nothing  of  the  Army  at  his  first  filling  that 
post  (which  was  the  case,  probably,  with  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert) ;  though  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  may 
know  still  less,  if  possible,  of  India,  on  taking  office  (which 
was  the  case  with  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Herries,  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood) ;  they  are  assisted  by  the  office  staff,  who 
possess  all  the  information  of  which  they  themselves  are  so 
ignorant ;  and  by  time  and  labour  (if,  indeed,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  remain  long  enough),  they  thus  get  to  know  suf- 
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ficient  to  enable  them  to  form  some  opinion  on  the  matters 
submitted  to  their  decision.  Even  the  Public  Secretaries  of 
these  departments,  who  are  changed  with  their  superiors  on 
every  change  of  Ministry,  are  often  in  the  same  happy  state 
of  ignorance.  Mr.  John  Parker  and  Mr.  Henry  Ward, 
when  made  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty,  were  both  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  naval  or  maritime  affairs.  Mr.  Emerson 
Tennant,  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  and  Mr.  James  Wilson,  when 
made  Secretaries  to  the  India  Board,  were  equally  ignorant 
of  Indian  affiiirs  ;  and  these  also  had  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  office  for  all  the  detailed  information 
they  required. 

But  the  most  remarkable  proofs  that  can  be  cited,  that 
local  knowledge  of  India  is  not  deemed  requisite  to  qualify 
persons  for  being  appointed  to  the  direction  of  its  affairs,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  neither  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Governor-General  who  exercises  supreme  power  in  India, 
nor  in  the  election  of  India  Directors  who  exercise  supreme 
power  over  the  Governor-General,  and  can  recall  him  if  they 
see  fit,  nor  in  the  nomination  of  a  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  who  really  exercises  supreme  power  over  the  Direc- 
tors, and  can  send  any  order  he  pleases  to  the  Governors  of 
India,  either  without  consulting  the  Directors  at  all,  or  in 
spite  of  their  imanimous  protest  or  remonstrance  ;  in  neither 
of  these  cases  is  any  knowledge  of  India  or  Indian  affairs 
deemed  requisite.  Hence  Lord  Hastings,  Lord  Amherst, 
Lord  Auckland,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  were  all  appointed 
without  any  practical  knowledge  of  or  acquaintance  with 
India;  and  all  of  them  engaged  in  imnecessary  and  expensive 
wars:  hence  Mr.  Masterman,  Mr.  Astell,  Mr.  Ellice,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  many  others  who  never  set  foot  in  India  were 
elected  as  Directors ;  and  the  most  recent  election  of  all  was 
that  of  Mr.  Majoribanks, — a  young  gentleman  of  no  experi- 
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ence  of  public  affairs,  either  in  India,  in  England,  or  else- 
where— ^his  only  claim  being  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  leading 
partner  in  Coutts's  bank,  and  a  son-in-law  of  Sir  James  Hogg, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Court, — and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when 
a  gentleman  of  long  experience  in  India,  who  presented  to 
the  public  the  highest  testimonals  of  two  successive  Gover- 
nors-General as  to  his  fitness  for  the  office,  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  solid  claims  before  the  empty  pretensions  of  his 
young  and  inexperienced  competitor. 

After  these  examples,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  qualification 
of  a  "practical  knowledge  of  India  and  its  affairs'*  has 
never  been  deemed  necessary  for  the  highest  of  all  offices  in 
its  government;  and  that  the  pretence  of  the  necessity  of  a 
Consultative  Council  for  the  Indian  Minister  is  merely  an 
endeavour  to  delude  the  public  with  a  specious  reason  for 
still  keeping  up  the  Company,  as  an  advising  Board,  or 
forming  it  into  a  Coimcil  with  the  slight  modification  of 
adding  a  few  directors  nominated  by  the  Minister,  and  ren- 
dering it  even  a  less  independent  body  than  it  is  at  present : 
in  short,  keeping  up  the  fiction  of  what  is  falsely  called  "  a 
double  government;"  as,  after  all,  the  real  governing  power 
is  single — being  vested  in  the  Indian  Minister  alone — 
though  all  the  expense  and  delay  of  a  double  government  is 
retained. 

One  certain  and  inseparable  evil  of  this  so-called  "  double 
government"  and  "divided  power,"  is,  that  neither  party  is 
willing  to  admit  its  responsibility;  and  it  becomes  almost 
impossible  to  fix  it  on  the  right  person.  If  there  be  any 
wrong  to  be  complained  of,  or  any  act  deserving  censure,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  fixes  it  on  the  Court  of 
Directors,  by  whom  it  is  bandied  back  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol ;  when  sometimes  both  unite  to  charge  the  blame  on  the 
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govemment  in  India ;  and  this  again  retorts  the  charge  on 
the  Home  authorities;  till  the  public  and  the  Parliament, 
wearied  out  with  this  protracted  war  of  words,  get  tired  of 
the  subject,  and  the  guilty  parties  are  never  known  or  made 
in  any  way  responsible  to  the  Parliament  or  the  public. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  many  more  that  might  be  urged, 
my  conviction  is,  that  it  would  be  best  to  dispense  entirely 
with  the  agency  either  of  a  Court  of  Directors  or  Consultative 
Council,  and  place  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  Indian 
govemment  in  the  hands  of  an  Indian  Minister  of  State,  with 
an  adequate  permanent  official  staff,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Ministers  now  conduct  their  respective 
departments. 

By  this  means,  all  the  expenses  of  the  East  India  House, 
of  Haileybury,  of  Addiscombe,  and  of  every  other  portion  of 
the  machinery  of  the  East  India  Company,  would  be  saved : 
and  the  service  rendered  far  more  effective  by  concentration 
in  few  hands,  than  as  now  divided  among  so  many. 

But,  in  such  a  change,  the  Indian  Minister  should  be  put 
on  exactly  the  same  footing,  as  to  rank  and  salary,  as  the 
other  ministers  of  the  Crown ;  and  when  a  Cabinet  was 
formed,  the  member  of  it  best  fitted,  by  his  previous  studies 
and  experience,  for  the  office,  should  be  selected  to  fill  it, 
instead  of  its  being  given  to  the  one  who  might  not  be  thought 
fit  for  any  other  department,  and  therefore  be  content  with  a 
smaller  salary,  which  is  often  the  rule  of  choice  at  present. 
He  should  be  divested  at  the  same  time  of  all  patronage 
beyond,  that  of  his  immediate  official  staff ;  and  this  should 
apply  only  to  first  appointments  in  the  lowest  grade ;  the 
promotion  beyond  this  being  by  length  of  service,  except 
m  cases  where  special  aptitude  for  special  duties  might 
require  the  selection  of   some  particular  individual  of  the 
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office  for  higher  occupation,  for  which  others  of  his  standing 
might  be  deemed  less  fit. 

Representation  of  India  in  Parliament. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  how  to  render  the 
talents  and  experience  of  men  who  have  passed  a  large  portion 
of  their  lives  in  India,  or  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the 
study  of  its  affairs,  most  usefully  available.  I  think  this 
could  be  best  done  by  their  being  sent  into  Parliament  as 
Representatives  of  India.  As  a  beginning,  it  might  perhaps 
be  sufficient  to  restrict  the  representation  to  the  five  Presi- 
dencies, namely,  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  Agra,  and  the 
Punjaub.  An  intelligent  and  independent  constituency  could 
be  formed  out  of  the  British  residents  in  each  of  th^e,  in- 
cluding the  civU  and  miUtary  service,  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  British  settlers,  as  merchants  or  planters,  and 
the  professional  classes,  as  clergymen  and  ministers  of  religion, 
legal  and  medical  men,  engineers,  and  others.  Three  or  five 
members  might  be  assigned  to  each  Presidency.  The  candi- 
dates need  not  be  present  in  India,  as  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  selected  from  those  who  had  returned  to 
England  after  having  distinguished  themselves  in  the  civil, 
military,  mercantile,  or  professional  classes  in  that  country, 
and  be  chosen  for  their  high  reputation.  The  votes  might  be 
communicated  to  the  retuming-officer,  at  the  chief  town  of  the 
Presidency,  in  writing,  so  as  to  save  personal  attendance  (as 
was  proposed  by  me  in  the  sketch  of  a  Reform  Bill  for  England, 
so  long  ago  as  1837,  and  which  has  recently  been  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  ultimately  adopted),  and  all  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  polling — ^under  proper  guarantees,  of  course,  against  fraud, 
of  which,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the  constituency,  and 
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their  scattered  residences,  there  would  be  Kttle  danger,  as 
none  of  the  foul  agencies  of  canvassing,  treating,  bribery,  or 
intimidation,  so  disgracefully  rife  in  England,  could  there 
have  place.  There  need  be  no  limitation  to  the  number  of 
candidates,  but  the  three  or  five  who  obtained  the  greatest 
number  of  suflfrages  would  be  elected. 

If  the  distance  of  India  should  be  urged  as  an  objection  to 
this,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  choice  of  the  Indian 
members  would  be  known  as  speedily  now  as  that  of  the 
members  for  the  Orkneys  could  be  half  a  century  ago  ;  and 
the  delay  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  formation  of  each  new  Parlia- 
ment would  be  of  no  great  importance.  Nor  could  any  one 
truly  say  that  this  number  of  members  would  be  too  great  for 
the  representation  of  India.  When  London  and  its  suburbs 
send  twelve  members  for  a  population  of  2,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants, fifteen,  or  even  twenty-five,  members  for  150,000,000, 
could  hardly  be  complained  of  as  disproportionately  large.  It  is 
to  be  understood  that  these  would  be  chosen  only  by  British 
bom  voters,  but  they  would  be  valuable  representatives  of  the 
interests  of  all  classes  in  India  ;  while  Indian  voters,  as  herein- 
after described,  would  choose  their  own  Legislative  Council 
for  India. 

By  such  a  system  as  this,  the  able  men  from  India,  who  will 
not  now  go  through  the  degradation  of  a  five  or  six  years'  can- 
vass, and  an  expenditure  of  some  thousands  of  pounds,  to  be 
elected  by  a  body  whose  suffrages  confer  no  honour,  since  they 
have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the  merit  of  the  individual 
chosen,  would  be  almost  sure  to  be  sent  to  Parliament  by  such 
a  British  Indian  constituency  as  that  described ;  and  we  should 
then  see  men  of  the  same  high  character  as  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Sir  Henry  Russell,  Sir  Henry  Strachey, 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  Sir  Edward 
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West,  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  Mr.  Holt 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Sulliyan,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  Bird,  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Sir  Erskine 
Perry,  and  a  host  of  other  Indian  worthies,  civfl  and  miUtary, 
legal  and  mercantile,  filling  the  seats  for  India  in  the  House 
of  Commons,— where  their  Indian  knowledge  and  experience 
would  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  Indian  Minister,  and  to  the 
nation  at  large;  and  being  publicly  given,  on  their  own  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  would  be  of  far  more  value  than  if  they 
were  sitting  in  private  conclave  as  a  Consultative  Council, 
offering  advice  which  might  not  be  adopted,  and  of  which  the 
world  would  know  nothing,  till  the  occasion  on  which  it 
might  have  been  useful  was  passed  away,  and  all  its  utility 
was  at  an  end. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  benefits  which  would  result 
from  the  light  to  be  thrown  on  Indian  a&irs  by  a  few  such 
Representatives  as  these,  independent  alike  of  the  Crown  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  ;  having  no  patronage  of  appointments 
to  sway  their  opinions  or  their  votes ;  and  only  the  honest 
convictions  of  their  own  independent  judgments  for  their 
guide ;  and  although  this  proposition  has  been  objected  to  by 
some,  yet  the  representation  of  India  in  Parliament  was  ad- 
vocated more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir 
George  Staunton,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Hume,  and 
others,  all  competent  authorities  on  East  Indian  affdrs. 

If  the  existing  body  of  East  India  Directors  should  be 
thought  by  those  most  competent  to  judge  (namely,  the  British 
Indian  constituencies  just  described),  to  possess  within  them- 
selves "all  the  talents"  necessary  for  the  business  of  Iniian 
legislation,  there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  their  choos- 
ing any  members  of  that  body,  as  their  Hepresentatives,  in 
which  case  they  might  find  a  noble  field  for  the  exercise  of 
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that  pubKc  spirit  and  disinterested  devotion  to  Indian  welfare, 
which  they  all  so  zealously  profess  when  they  become  candi- 
dates for  a  seat  in  the  Direction ;  and  then,  instead  of  being 
compelled,  ^as  they  now  are,  to  send  out  dispatches,  signed 
with  their  own  names,  and  delivered  as  their  own  acts,  though 
they  have  protested  against  their  contents  in  the  strongest 
terms,  they  would  be  able  to  beard  the  Indian  Minister 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and,  by  convicting  him  of  ignor- 
ance or  injustice,  shame  him  into  doing  right,  by  carrying 
the  House  with  them,  or  in  their  favour.  The  very  circum- 
stance, indeed,  of  a  small  body  of  such  well-informed,  inde- 
pendent men  being  in  the  House,  to  detect,  expose,  and 
denounce  whatever  they  deemed  wrong  in  Indian  affairs, 
would  operate  as  a  most  powerful  check  against  any  Indian 
Minister  daring  to  sanction  any  act,  or  course  of  proceeding 
which  he  felt  himself  unable  to  defend. 

The  Home  Government  for  India  would  be  thus  incor- 
porated with  the  general  Government  of  the  country,  by 
being  considered  merely  as  an  additional  Department  of 
State;  and,  being  aided  and  checked  by  the  presence  of 
British  Indian  Representatives  in  Parliament,  it  would  be 
carried  on  as  part  of  the  general  business  of  the  Empire,  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  the  business  of  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Departments,  the  Colonial,  the  Naval,  and  the  Military  is 
executed  at  present. 

The  East  India  Company  would  thus  quietly  expire,  and 
it»  proprietary  body  die  a  natural  death,  as  far  as  their  con- 
nection with  or  control  over  India  and  its  affairs  is  concerned. 
Nor  could  they  have  the  smallest  right  to  complain  of  this ; 
w  tlie  period  fixed  for  the  duration  of  their  privileges  has 
^u  known  to  them  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  their 
stock  and  dividends  being  guaranteed  to  them  till  twenty 
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years  even  beyond  that  period  (1874),  any  opposition  on  their 
part  to  the  Gbvemment  resuming  the  power  thus  leased  out 
to  them  for  a  specific  time,  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  that 
of  a  tenant  whose  lease  had  expired,  and  who  should  complain 
of  his  landlord  because  he  was  unwilling  to  renew  it. 

Whether,  like  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  has  held 
together  for  upwards  of  a  century  after  the  bubble  on  which 
it  was  founded  had  burst,  the  East  India  Company  should 
choose  still  to  remain  as  a  trading  association  without  trade, 
or  a  political  association  without  power,  might  be  safely  left 
to  themselves ;  but  their  votes  being  no  longer  required  for 
the  election  of  Directors,  or,  if  required,  there  being  no 
patronage  to  give  for  them  in  exchange,  the  voters  would 
speedily  relinquish  all  further  care  about  the  matter. 

Appointment  of  a  Viceroy. 

The  Queen's  Sovereignty  being  proclaimed  over  all  India» 
the  next  step  would  be  the  selection  and  appointment  of  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  represent  "  The  Crown,'*  in  this  part 
of  its  dominions,  for  whom  the  title  of  "  Viceroy "  would 
be  most  intelligible,  and  most  appropriate:  because  with 
the  natives  of  that  country,  of  every  rank  and  class,  it 
would  convey  the  desired  impression  of  regal  and  monarchical 
authority. 

Hitherto,  the  choice  of  the  Governor-General,  as  well  as 
the  power  of  recalling  him,  has  rested  with  the  East  India 
Company ;  but  the  Crown  possessing  a  veto  of  approbation 
or  rejection,  the  farce  has  been  gone  through  by  the  "  double 
government,''  of  making  it  appear  on  all  occasions  that  the 
Company  were  the  real  choosers  of  the  person  to  be  sent 
out ;  whereas,  in  point  of  &ct,  the  choice  originates  with  the 
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Crown,  or  the  Minister  of  the  day ;  and  the  coarse  pursued  is 
simply  this: — ^The  Cabinet  instructs  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  to  inform  the  East  India  Directors  that  my 
Lord  this,  or  the  Marquis  of  that,  is  the  person  of  whom  they 
approve  as  the  Governor-General  to  be  appointed ;  and  the 
Directors,  knowing  that  it  is  useless  for  them  to  name  any 
other,  as  the  Crown  would  put  a  veto  on  their  choice,  are 
obliged  to  consent,  and  give  the  appointment,  often  against 
their  own  predilections  and  convictions,  as  they  cannot  help 
themselves.  The  second  farce  performed,  is  at  the  public 
dinner,  which  is  always  given  by  the  Directors  to  all  the 
Gbvemors  sent  out  to  India,  whether  they  approve  of  the 
choice  or  not.  At  this  banquet,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  may 
have  forced  the  unwelcome  Governor  on  the  Directors  as  a 
protegee  of  their  own,  are  usually  present,  and  must  often 
smile  when  they  hear  the  fulsome  eulogies  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Court,  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  preside  at  such 
entertainments,  bestowed  on  the  very  Governors  against 
"whose  appointment  they  have  the  strongest  objection,  but 
which  they  dare  not,  nevertheless,  refuse  to  ratify. 

Hitherto,  also,  the  Ministers  of  the  day  have  been  actuated 
by  very  diflferent  motives,  in  the  selection  of  their  Governors 
for  India.  Lord  Moira,  it  is  well  known,  was  sent  out  at 
the  request  of  the  Prince  Regent,  to  enable  him  to  repair  a 
shattered  fortune,  ruined  chiefly  by  advances  to  that  profligate 
prince  for  the  most  unworthy  purposes;  though  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  noble  lord  were  so  great,  that  all  his 
allowances  as  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief 
were  insafficient  to  pay  even  the  interest  of  his  debts ;  and, 
on  his  retiim  from  India,  his  carriage  and  horses,  the  only 
viable  property  he  had,  were  seized  by  his  creditors,  and  he 
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died  at  last  in  debt  and  exile,  as  Governor  of  Malta.  His 
successor,  Lord  Amherst,  was  selected  by  Mr.  Canning,  from 
personal  rather  than  public  motives ;  and  when  he  plunged 
the  country  into  the  first  Burmese  war,  and  exhausted  the 
Indian  Treasury,  Mr.  Canning  admitted  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  though  he  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  task 
of  ruling  such  an  empire  in  a  state  of  peace,  the  contingency 
of  war  had  not  been  calculated  on.  Sir  William  A'Court, 
afterwards  Lord  Heytesbury,  was  chosen  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  being  one  of  his  political  party ;  but  though  approved  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Whigs  just  on 
the  point  of  his  embarkation,  and  Lord  Auckland,  one  of 
their  family  compact,  though  highly  objectionable  to  the 
India  Directors,  as  being  thought  deficient  in  ability,  was 
sent  out  instead — chiefly,  it  is  believed,  because  he  was  poor 
as  a  nobleman,  and  India  was  a  fine  field  for  repairing  or 
making  a  fortune.  The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  at  Madras, 
Lord  Falkland  at  Bombay,  and  other  Governors  that  might 
be  named,  owed  their  appointments  entirely  to  their  political 
connections  with  the  Government  of  the  day,  the  question  of 
their  fitness  weighing  only  as  a  feather  in  the  balance,  com- 
pared with  political  and  family  considerations.  And  the 
"double  government,"  as  it  is  called,  is  such  a  screen  to 
transactions  of  this  kind,  as  to  veil  the  real  nature  of  them 
almost  entirely  from  the  public  view. 

Under  the  new  system  of  rule  for  India,  this  will  require  a 
complete  reform.  The  Viceroy  should  be  chosen  on  no  other 
groimd  than  his  perfect  qualification  for  the  duties  of  that 
high  and  responsible  office.  Instead  of  appointing  needy 
noblemen,  political  partizans,  or  family  connections,  the 
ablest  Indian  officer  that  could  be  found,  should  be  selected 
for   that  post ;    and,   when   selected,   clothed  with   aU  the 
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attributes  of  rank  and  power  that  should  make  him,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  native  princes  and  people,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  English  residents,  whether  in  the  public  service  or  in 
private  life,  a  becoming  Representative  of  the  British 
Monarch  in  the  East.  As  a  check  upon  the  choice  of  the 
Cabinet,  it  should  be  required  to  be  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  Sovereign;  and,  on  the  return  of  the 
Viceroy,  from  a  successful  administration  of  Indian  affairs, 
during  his  three,  five,  or  seven  years*  term,  he  should,  if 
successful,  be  admitted  to  the  House  of  Peers,  with  a  degree 
of  rank  corresponding  to  his  merits;  or,  in  the  event  of 
Mling  short  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  or  being  guilty 
of  mal-administration  during  his  term  of  office,  be  subject  to 
impeachment  and  censure,  by  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
Kament ;  for  the  same  bodies  that  can  publicly  vote  their 
thanks  to  those  that  behave  well,  should  have  equal  power  to 
pronounce  their  public  censure  on  those  who  do  ill. 

Under  such  a  system  as  this,  we  should  see  such  men  as 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Thomason, 
Sir  Frederick  Currie,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  similar  Indian 
celebrities  chosen  as  Governors-General,  and  their  intimate 
acquaintance  with  India  and  its  affairs,  in  all  their  vast 
variety,  would  prevent  them  being  made  the  tools  (as  is 
now  too  often  the  case  with  the  raw  and  uninformed  men 
who  go  out  to  fill  the  office)  of  designing  persons,  who  are 
too  apt  to  mislead  them  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  and 
then  escape  from  the  responsibility  of  their  own  advice. 
We  give  peerages  and  pensions  too,  to  leaders  who  win 
successful  battles — ^though  the  bravery  of  their  troops  has 
often  more  to  do  in  obtaining  the  victory  than  the  skill  of 
their  commanders.  Surely  the  highest  honours  that  the 
nation  can  bestow  would  be  as  well  deserved  by  those  who 
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should  govem  a  vast  province  well ;  and  if  any  men  deserved 
a  Roman  triimipli  at  the  people's  hands,  it  would  be  those 
who,  like  Lord  William  Bentinck,  left  India  better  than  he 
found  it,  and  introduced  more  improvements  —  financial, 
political,  and  moral — than  any  of  his  predecessors — without 
oppression,  and  without  a  war ! 


Assistance  of  a  Legislative  Council. 

Though,  for  the  reasons  before  assigned,  no  Consultative 
Council  would  be  necessary  in  Ungland,  where  the  Indian 
Minister  would  have  his  experienced  official  staff  for  all 
matters  of  detail:  and  his  Indian  Representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  advice  and  opinions  he  might  at 
all  times  obtain :  while  the  assistance  and  concurrence  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  would  be  available  for  the  con- 
sideration and  revision  of  any  legislative  measures  which  he 
might  deem  requisite  for  the  better  direction  of  Indian 
affairs  ; — ^yet,  in  India,  where  no  such  aids  would  exist,  and 
where,  after  all,  the  chief  business  of  the  actual  government 
must  originate  and  be  carried  into  execution,  it  would  be 
important  to  have  a  Legislative,  and  not  merely  a  Consultative 
Council — ^possessed  both  of  authority  to  advise  with  the  Vice- 
roy, and  power  to  co-operate  with  him,  on  nearly  equal  terms, 
in  conducting  the  business  of  the  country,  by  passing  such 
laws  and  regulations  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  deemed 
requisite  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  and  judicial 
services,  and  every  other  branch  of  the  Indian  administration. 

Such  a  Council  might  be  formed  of  ten  English  and  ten 
Native  members — sufficiently  nimierous  to  admit  of  diver- 
sity of  experience  and  opinions,  and  sufficiently  few  to  con- 
centrate responsibility;   the  Viceroy  being  President  of  th^ 
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Council,  and  Iiaying  a  casting  vote :   and  twelve  members 
besidee  the  President  forming  a  quorum. 

The  Coimeil  should  not  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  as 
they  might  then  be  formed  of  mere  political  partizans  of  the 
reigning  party  in  power ;  nor  be  nominated  by  the  Viceroy 
himself,  as  they  might  then  be  too  subservient  to  his  views. 
But  they  should  be  elected  by  the  five  Presidencies  already 
named,  two  English  and  two  native  members  from  each. 

The  same  English  constituency,  as  that  already  indicated 
for  the  choice  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  might  be  available 
for  election  of  the  English  members  of  the  Indian  Legislative 
Council ;  and  a  native  constituency  could  be  easily  formed  for 
the  election  of  the  native  members,  out  of  such  natives  of 
intelligence  and  property  or  of  rank  and  station  as  might  be 
fixed  on  for  the  requisite  qualification,  without  distinction  of 
sects  or  creeds,  and  embracing  independent  persons  as  well 
as  those  holding  civil  and  judicial  offices  under  the  British 
Government,  and  not  being  mere  subordinates  or  clerks. 

The  mode  of  election  might  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed 
for  the  English  members  of  Parliament  for  India,  the  names 
of  the  voters  being  sent  in  writing  to  the  returning  officer 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  at  the  chief  seat  of  Government, 
and  the  two  highest  on  the  list  of  candidates  from  each 
Presidency  being  declared  to  be  elected. 

The  duration  of  their  term  of  office  might  be  made  concur- 
rent with  the  reign  of  the  Viceroy ;  vacancies  by  death  or 
resignation,  during  that  period,  to  be  supplied  by  new  elec- 
tions in  the  same  manner. 

The  three  English  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture at  the  seat  of  Government,  might  be,  ex-officio,  Members 
of  this  Legislative  Council,  as  their  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  jurisprudence,  their  legal  experience,  and  the  weight 
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of  their  character  for  learning,  independence,  and  integrity, 
by  which  the  occupants  of  the  English  Bench  are  almost 
uniformly  characterised,  would  be  a  guarantee  against  crude 
and  hasty  legislation,  and  greatly  add  to  the  public  confidence 
in  the  measures  receiving  their  sanction. 

The  result  of  such  an  arrangement  would  probably  be  this ; 
that  the  English  Members  of  the  Council,  elected  as  described, 
would  be  the  ilite  of  the  civil,  military,  legal,  or  mercantile 
classes,  of  the  several  Presidencies,  best  known  by  character 
and  reputation  to  their  fellow  countrymen;  and  that  the 
Native  Members  would  include  the  most  eminent  of  their 
respective  classes  for  wealth,  knowledge,  and  popularly  high 
character,  and  many  such  are  easy  to  be  found  in  all  the 
Presidencies,  including  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  and  Parsees 
— ^thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  resources,  wants,  and 
interests  of  the  country,  and  requiring  only  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  their  talents. 

Of  the  high  qualifications  of  some  of  the  principal  Natives 
of  India,  for  the  most  difficult  duties  of  government,  those 
best  know  who  have  lived  most  amongst  them ;  but  if  any 
should  doubt  this,  let  them  take  the  examples  of  the  Rajah  of 
Mysore,  as  described  by  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  interesting 
Tour  in  India — of  Rammohun  Roy,  and  Dwarkanauth  Tagore, 
both  of  whom  visited  this  country  and  are  almost  as  well 
known  in  England  as  in  India.  Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
placed,  three  men  of  greater  talents  than  these,  were  never 
produced  in  the  same  age  in  any  coimtry  of  Europe  ;  while, 
as  to  the  natives  of  the  generation  just  preceding  them  (not 
to  go  back  to  the  Akbars,  the  Shah  Jchans,  and  other 
remarkable  men  of  earlier  date),  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  Indian  dispatches  abound 
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with  instances  of  the  highest  praise  bestowed  on  the  Natives 
acting  with  him,  for  their  capacity,  inteUigence,  and  trust- 
worthiness, in  all  affairs  of  public  business.  He  speaks  with 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Regent  of  Mysore, 
Poomeah,  administered  the  Province  under  his  care,  after 
having  been  Prime  Minister  to  Hyder  Ali,  and  Tippoo  Sahib, 
and  governing  Mysore  during  eleven  years  ;  the  Great  Duke 
is  equally  eloquent  on  the  diplomatic  talents  and  services  of 
Govind  Rao,  and  of  the  unimpeachable  integrity  of  Bisnapunt, 
all  native  Indians  who  had  acted  with,  and  assisted  him  in 
his  Indian  campaigns ;  and  to  one  of  whom,  Poomeah,  the 
illiistrious  Englishman  made  a  present  of  his  picture,  "in 
testimony  of  the  high  sense  which  he  entertained  of  the 
admirable  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom." 

Such  men  still  exist  in  India,  though  a  few  generations 

more  of  our  depressing  policy  might  go  far  to  extinguish  the 

race.     But,  let  them  be  once  admitted  to  a  participation  with 

U8  in  the  govemment  of  their  own  country,  and  the  very 

hope  of  such   a  distinction  will  give  birth  to  many  more. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  the  policy,  which  won  for  Alexander 

of  Macedon,  the  rapid  and  easy  subjugation  of  the  East,  and 

made  the  Romans  welcome  conquerors  of  provinces — ^namely, 

that  of  admitting  the  natives  of  the  conquered  countries  to 

the  free  and  full  participation  of  Macedonian  and  Roman 

rights  and  privileges — ^will  produce  any  other  feelings  in  the 

native  breast  than  those  of  pride  and  satisfaction  at  being  at 

length  associated  with  us  in  devising  the  best  means   for 

making  their  common  country  prosperous  and  happy. 

Admissian  to  t/w  Indian  Service. 

Having  provided  for  the  Home  Govemment  of  India  by  an 
Indian  Minister  and  staff,  and  the  presence  of  Representatives 
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of  India  in  the  Imperial  Parliament;  and  having  equally  pro- 
vided for  the  choice  of  a  Viceroy  and  Legislative  Council  in 
India  itself,  to  whom  should  be  entrusted  the  largest  powers 
to  frame  and  enact  laws  and  regulations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  India — subject  only  to  such  general 
principles  as  might  be  laid  down  for  their  guidance,  but 
without  the  useless  delay  and  expense  of  perpetual  references 
to  the  home  authorities  on  all  trifling  occasions — ^the  next 
important  point  to  be  considered  would  perhaps  be  the  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  the  Indian  service. 

It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  prevent  this  being  made  a  matter 
of  patronage  or  favour,  either  of  the  Minister  of  the  day, 
or  of  any  other  body ;  and  for  this  purpose,  nothing  can  be 
better  than  to  make  it  the  reward  of  the  highest  merit,  in 
open  competition,  to  all  the  youths  of  the  Empire,  both  here 
and  in  India — ^in  short  open  to  aU  British  subjects,  whether 
in  the  mother  country,  the  colonies,  or  India  itself,  withdut 
distinction  of  colour,  race,  or  creed.  It  may  be  quite  true, 
that  great  abilities  in  youth  are  not  invariably  the  guarantee 
for  high  moral  character  and  official  aptitude  in  later  life ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  safely  admitted,  that  where 
such  early  proofs  of  ability  are  given,  the  chances  of  subse- 
quent excellence  are  far  greater  than  where  they  are  not ; 
and  therefore  it  is  the  safest  rule  that  can  be  followed. 

As  to  the  mode  of  carrying  this  system  of  open  competition 
into  actual  operation,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  devise.  Every 
year  an  average  number  of  appointments  to  the  Indian  service 
will  become  vacant,  by  deaths,  retirements,  and  resignations. 
This  being  ascertained,  an  equal  or  greater  niunber  of  candi- 
dates for  such  appointments  will  be  invited.  The  age  of  admis- 
sion might  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  twenty.  Their  previous 
education  might  be  conducted  wherever  the  parents  thought  fit, 
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— ^by  private  tutors,  at  pubKc  schools,  at  the  universities,  or  all 
in  succession.  A  Board  of  five  Examiners  being  formed,  one 
appointed  by  each  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  a  period  would  be  fixed  in 
each  year,  when  all  who  were  within  the  proper  age,  and  who 
deemed  themselves  qualified  (whether  bom  in  England,  the 
colonies,  or  India — ^whether  Christian,  Hindoo,  or  Mohamme- 
dan), would  present  themselves  for  examination.  If  fifty,  for 
example,  were  the  number  required,  the  fifty  highest  on  the 
list  would  obtain  the  nomination,  and  the  remainder  might  be 
remanded  for  the  next  year  if  they  saw  fit  to  try  again,  or 
8eek  some  other  profession.  To  give  due  reward  to  merit 
according  to  its  proper  degree,  the  highest  on  the  list — the 
senior  wrangler,  as  we  might  call  him — should  be  allowed 
to  choose  the  Presidency  which  he  would  prefer,  and  the 
branch  of  the  service  he  would  like  best ;  and  the  remainder 
should  have  the  same  choice,  as  far  as  the  vacancies  would 
admit,  in  regular  succession,  till  all  the  nominations  were 
completed. 

After  thus  receiving  their  public  admission  into  the  Indian 
Bervice,   the  special   education   required  for  the  particular 
tranch  or  line  of  duty  chosen,  should  be  entered  on  by  the 
aspirants.     If  it  were  the  diplomatic,  then  the  history  of 
India,  its  courts,  laws,  and  customs,  with  the  Persian  lan- 
guage and  literature  should  be  studied — this  being  the  court 
and  diplomatic  language  of  India.     If  it  were  the  legal  or 
judicial,   then   the  science    of   jurisprudence,   the   rules  of 
evidence,  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws,  and  the  ver- 
nacular of  the   presidency   chosen,  should  be  pursued.     If 
it  were   the  revenue  branch,   then  the  science  of  political 
economy,  agriculture,  natural  history,  botany,  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  the  construction   of  public   works   of  irrigation, 
draroage,  &c.,  would  be  fitting  subjects  of  investigation.     If 
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it  were  the  military,  then  the  special  topics  of  information 
requisite  to  qualify  them  for  the  proper  duties  to  be  dis- 
charged, should  be  the  object  of  their  study.  For  aU  this, 
two  years  of  time  might  be  allowed ;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  a  special  examination  by  competent  persons 
might  be  made,  when,  if  passed  satisfactorily,  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  service  should  be  confirmed ;  but  if  not, 
the  candidate  might  be  remanded  for  another  year,  or  lose 
his  first  position. 

This  would  bring  the  aspirant  to  his  twenty-second  year, 
when  he  would  be  yet  too  young  to  be  placed  in  any  of  the 
important  posts  which  the  Indian  service  would  require  him 
to  fill.  Another  year  might  therefore  be  most  advan- 
tageously passed  by  him  in  visiting  personally  the  chief 
marts  of  industry  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  own  coxmtry. 
After  that,  let  him  make  his  way  to  India  by  land,  visiting 
in  his  journey  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  on  his  way 
to  Constantinople,  and  from  thence  going  onward  by  such 
route  as  he  and  his  companions  (as  it  might  be  advantageous 
to  travel  in  groups  of  five  or  ten  together)  might  prefer — 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  to  Egypt,  and  thence  by  the 
Bed  Sea;  through  Mesopotamia  via  Bagdad  and  Bussorah, 
and  thence  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  or  through  Circassia, 
Georgia,  and  Persia,  and  thence  by  Affghanistan  to  the  Pun- 
jaub,  and  down  through  the  Indian  peninsula  to  the  seat  of 
the  Supreme  Government,  there  to  receive  the  necessary 
orders  and  authority  for  repairing  to  his  proper  post. 

One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  is, 
that  both  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company 
arrive  in  India  too  yoimg — ^while  mere  boys,  indeed,  in  ex- 
perience as  well  as  years — ^with  constitutions  weakened  by 
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luxurious  ease,  and  in  danger  of  still  greater  injury  by  the 
sudden  effects  of  great  change  of  climate,  and  free,  not  to 
say  intemperate  living,  during  their  stay  at  the  presidencies, 
before  they  are  deemed  fit  to  be  sent  on  their  duties  into  the 
interior.  Another  evil  of  this  sudden  change,  from  a  society 
composed  wholly  of  Europeans,  to  one  in  which  they  are 
surrounded  chiefly  by  sun-browned  Asiatics — greatly  their 
inferiors  in  rank,  emolument,  and  position — is  to  beget  in 
them  a  supercilious  contempt  for  a  race  so  different  from 
their  own,  whom  they  seem  to  think  they  are  specially 
appointed  to  overrule  and  command;  and  this  haughtiness 
of  disposition  towards  the  natives  is  daily  fostered  by  the 
examples  and  customs  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

A  course  of  two  years'  supplementary  professional  study, 
after  passing  their  first  examination  at  twenty,  and  another 
year  employed  in  visiting  the  chief  marts  of  their  own  coun- 
try, would  mature  both  their  minds  and  manners,  and  bring 
them  to  the  age  of  twenty-three  before  they  left  England. 
Allowing  another  year,  which  might  be  most  advantageously 
occupied  in  their  overland  journey  to  India,  by  either  of  the 
various  practicable  routes  indicated,  or  others  that  might  be 
opened  (and  the  greater  the  nimiber  the  better),  travelling, 
as  they  might  do,  in  parties  of  five  or  ten  persons  in  a  group, 
under  the  charge  of  a  more  experienced  civil  or  military 
servant  returning  to  India  after  leave  of  absence  in  England ; 
and  being  excited  by  emulation  and  pre\'ious  study  to  examine 
and  record,  in  their  own  manner,  every  object  of  interest 
on  the  way,  according  to  the  bent  of  their  peculiar  taste  or 
aptitude — ^they  would  not  only  be  advanced  another  year  in 
age — ^being  twenty-four  on  reaching  India — ^but  they  would 
have  been  advanced  ten  years  at  least  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  various  coimtries  they  had  traversed,  the  people  with 
whom  they  had  mingled,  the  varied  and  usefrd  information 
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they  had  received,  and  the  sharpening  the  intellect  and  ma- 
turing the  judgment  by  daily  and  hourly  exercise. 

They  would,  moreover,  have,  in  the  course  of  such  a  jour- 
ney, the  best  opportunity  that  could  be  presented,  of  turning 
their  book-knowledge  of  languages  to  practical  use,  and  would 
be  perfected  in  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  at  least  the 
four  principal  languages  of  the  continent — French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian — all  opening  new  stores  of  literary  and 
scientific  reading  to  them  in  their  leisure  hours,  and  fitting 
them  for  conversation  and  correspondence  in  each.  At  the 
same  time,  from  the  moment  of  their  arriving  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  during  all  their  journey  from  thence  to  India, 
they  would  improve  their  acquaintance  with  the  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  Persian  tongues — of  more  value  to  them  than 
those  of  all  Europe,  for  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  Hin- 
doostanee,  and  the  other  vernaculars  of  India,  into  many  of 
which  the  Arabic  and  Persian  enter  so  largely.  Above  all, 
such  a  journey  would  progressively  Orientalize  them,  by 
making  them  every  day  more  and  more  reconciled  to  the 
darker  complexions,  and  different  creeds  and  manners,  of  the 
people  of  the  East :  so  that,  by  the  time  they  reached  their 
journey's  end,  they  would  become  so  acclimatized  in  feeling, 
as  well  as  in  health,  as  to  look  upon  the  natives  of  India  with 
far  more  sympathy  and  respect  than  if  they  had  suddenly 
landed  among  them  from  an  English  steamer,  with  all  their 
national  prejudices  in  full  vigour. 

Such  joumies  as  these  would  improve  and  strengthen  the 
physical  constitutions  of  all  who  should  perform  them.  The 
daily  exercise,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  with  an  occasional 
march  on  a  dromedary  or  a  camel ;  the  bivouac  in  the  fine 
open  air  of  the  desert  or  the  plain ;  the  constant  vigilance 
necessary  to  be  exercised  at  every  hour;    the  rough   but 
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wholesome  fare  of  the  village,  or  the  tented  tribes ;  the  escape 
from  all  the  fdyolities  of  fashionable  life  in  London,  and  the 
late  hours  and  overheated  rooms  either  of  study  or  gaiety ; — 
all  these  would  so  knit  the  frame,  harden  the  muscles, 
strengthen  the  natural  emotions,  and  purify  the  mind  of  the 
travellers,  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-four,  that  this  single 
year  of  their  career  would,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful, and  most  truly  pleasurable  of  aU  their  lives ;  and  would 
do  more  to  make  them  manly  and  robust  in  body  and  mind, 
than  almost  any  other  course  of  training  that  could  be  pre- 
scribed. 

If  the  expense  of  such  a  preparation  as  this— namely,  two 
years'  professional  study  after  the  first  examination,  one  year 
in  examining  the  most  important  portions  of  England,  Scot- 
land,  and  Ireland,    and  one    year  in  travelling  overland 
through  Europe  to  India,  making  four  years  in  all — should 
be  objected  to  as  a  heavy  burthen  on  their  parents,  it  might 
be  answered,  that  the  expense  would  not  be  so  great  as  main- 
taining a  youth,  designed  for  the  Church,  for  three  years,  at 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  nor  half  as  great  as  keeping  a 
young  barrister,  or  physician,  after  he  had  left  the  Univer- 
sity, till  he  could  maintain  himself  by  his  practice ;  or  pay- 
ing the  extra  expenses,  after  the  education  was  complete,  of 
an  under-paid  midshipman  in  the  Navy,  or  an  ensign  in  the 
Guards,  till  they  coidd  subsist  on  their  pay;    nor  lastly, 
nothing  near  so  great  as  the  sums  sometimes  paid  for  the 
purchase  of  Indian  writerships  at  the  present  time,  which 
mie  directors  have  been  legally  convicted  of  receiving,  and 
other  more  careful  ones  may  probably  never  yet  have  been 
found  out. 

To  the  local  government  of  each  Presidency  would,  of 
coarse,  be  allotted  the  task  of  subjecting  the  yoimg  officers. 
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civil  and  military,  to  their  final  examination ;  and  then  ap- 
pointing them,  within  the  departments  for  which  they  had 
been  specially  prepared,  as  the  wants  of  the  service  and  their 
own  special  aptitudes  might  suggest. 

It  would  be  only  just  towards  the  natives  of  India,  to  place 
them  under  the  same  advantage  of  admission  to  the  public 
service  of  their  coimtry,  when  duly  qualified,  as  their  English 
fellow  subjects;  for  all  would  now  be  equally  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown.  But  as  a  journey  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  examination  would  impose  on  them  a  very  heavy  burthen 
of  time  and  expense,  this  might  be  avoided  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Examiners  at  each  of  the  Presidencies  of 
India,  formed  of  the  English  and  Native  professors  of  the 
principal  colleges,  or  educational  establishments  of  each.  Such 
Native  youths  therefore  as  might  be  declared  by  the  verdict  of 
such  colleges  to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  public  service,  should 
be  eligible  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  appointments  required 
to  be  filled  up  :  and  the  nomination  of  such  qualified  Indian 
candidates  might  be  entrusted  to  the  Governor-General  in 
India,  but  strictly  according  to  their  relative  rank  as  appor- 
tioned by  the  Examiners,  and  their  subsequent  special  studies 
and  pursuits,  between  their  nomination  and  actual  entry  on 
their  duties,  be  directed  by  an  act  of  the  Indian  Legislative 
Coimcil. 

That  the  Indian  service  should  be  only  accessible  by  these 
channels  only  to  all,  would,  I  think,  be  indispensable :  and 
promotion  in  each  might  then  be  dependent  on  seniority  as 
a  nde,  with  power  on  the  part  of  the  local  Government  to 
advance  any  individuals  who  might  prove  themselves  to  be 
possessed  of  very  superior  talents  for  any  special  duty  for 
which  they  might  be  required.  To  make  either  of  the 
branches  of  the  service  open  to  persons  of  maturer  age« 
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appointed  either  from  England,  or  by  the  Governors  in  India, 
would  be  attended  with  the  certain  evil  of  great  jobbing 
in  the  exercise  of  political  patronage,  and  the  intrusion  of 
unfit  and  unqualified  persons.  In  short,  patronage  of  every 
kind  should  be  as  carefully  excluded  as  possible,  as  it  is  never 
safe  to  intrust  it  either  to  Directors,  Presidents,  Ministers, 
or  Governors.  The  required  education  and  training,  length 
of  service,  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  should  be  the 
only  claims  admitted ;  and  no  dismissal  from  either  branch 
should  be  allowed,  without  the  sentence  of  a  competent 
Court,  and  after  a  full  and  fair  trial  and  conviction. 

Transfer  of  the  Indian  Army  and  Marine. 

If  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Crown  be  proclaimed,  every 
branch  of  the  public  service  would  at  once  become  Royal  or 
^National,  of  course  ;  and  the  Company's  name  being  extinct, 
the  disparaging  distinction  which  has  hitherto  been  kept  up, 
of  King's  and  Company's  troops  and  King's  and  Company's 
ships  of  war,  would  immediately  cease.  All  our  greatest 
military  commanders  have  spoken  in  terms  of  the  highest 
commendation  of  the  Indian  Sepoy  regiments ;  and  it  is  well 
known  in  India — ^though  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
^ew  in  England — that  the  Native  soldiers  have  stood  their 
ground  and  advanced  to  the  attack  of  forts,  when  English 
soldiers  have  either  hesitated  or  turned  back.  The  whole 
-Army  and  Navy  of  India  should  therefore  be  incorporated 
"with  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Crown :  and  placed  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality,  as  to  pay,  rank,  and  honours  of 
every  kind. 

At  the  same  time,  considering  that  the  Native  Indian 
troops  are  better  adapted  to  the  climate  than  English  ones, 
the  distinction  of  European  and  Native  regiments  might  still 
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be  maintained,  and  the  speciality  of  the  Indian  service  still 
continued;  as  the  officers  of  regiments  formed  wholly  of 
Natives,  and  destined  for  permanent  service  in  the  coimtry, 
require,  no  doubt,  peculiar  information  and  experience  to 
qualify  them  for  their  duties  ;  and  this  the  previous  system 
of  education  and  training  already  marked  out  for  all  branches 
of  the  Indian  service,  would  accordingly  furnish. 

While  serving  together  in  India,  the  pay  and  emoluments 
of  officers,  whether  of  English  or  Native  regiments  or  ships 
of  war,  should  be  alike ;  and  the  present  scale  is  not  at  all 
too  liberal  for  either.  One  reform,  however,  might  be  advan- 
tageously adopted  for  both,  which  would  be  the  entire  abolition 
of  pnze-nwnet/y  head-monet/,  gun-monej/,  and  every  other  kind 
of  plunder.  The  temptation  which,  these  offer  to  foment 
quarrels  that  might  otherwise  be  easily  settled  without 
recourse  to  arms  (such  as  the  two  Burmese  wars) ; — the 
monstrous  disproportion  in  the  share  of  the  plimder  awarded 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whose  life  is  rarely  risked  in  the 
battle,  and  that  awarded  to  the  private  soldiers  who  bear  the 
chief  brunt  of  the  danger ; — ^the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  inno- 
cent people,  who  had  no  share  whatever  in  caiising  the 
dispute,  by  the  capture  of  their  ships,  cattle,  and  other 
descriptions  of  property ; — all  these  give  to  modem  warfare 
the  character  of  mercenary  and  buccaneering  adventure. 

The  speeches  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Queen  by  her 
ministers,  perpetually  deprecate  war  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  evils.  The  Cabinet  professes  the  utmost  anxiety  to  main- 
tain peace  with  all  nations.  The  India  Directors  are  con- 
tinually sending  out  dispatches,  deprecating  war  and  increase 
of  territory  as  the  things  most  especially  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  Governors-General  reiterate  and  re-echo  the  same 
strain.     Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  greatest  temp- 
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iation  to  war  Is  suffered  to  remain  in  full  force.  Sir  James 
Brooke  and  his  followers  get  £20,000  for  massacring  so  many 
hundreds  of  Dyaks — Sir  Charles  Napier  gets  £70,000  as  his 
share  of  the  plunder  of  the  Sikhs  in  Scinde — and  even  Her 
Majesty  herself  does  not  refuse  to  receive,  as  a  present  from 
the  army,  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  plimdered  from  its  con- 
quered possessor — while  admiring  crowds  gathered  round  it  in 
the  Great  Exhibition,  without  reflecting  for  a  moment  on  the 
legalized  system  of  plunder  and  prize-money  through  which 
it  was  obtained. 

The  boast  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  almost 
universally  is — ^that  they  serve  their  coimtry  purely  for  the 
love  of  it ;  and  "  honour  and  patriotism  "  are  their  constantly 
professed  motives  in  arming  themselves  for  the  fight.  The 
time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  this  boast  should  be  tested 
as  to  its  sincerity :  and  the  opportunity  of  the  change  now 
required  in  the  organization  of  the  Indian  army  and  navy, 
seems  favourable  for  the  experiment.  Let  all  officers  of 
every  grade,  as  well  as  the  men,  be  liberally  paid ;  and  let 
retiring  pensions  after  certain  length  of  service  be  liberally 
allowed.  But  from  henceforth,  let  there  be  no  division  of 
plunder,  spoH,  or  prize-money,  for  any;  so  that  every 
temptation  to  the  provocation  of  imnecessary  wars  shall  be 
removed :  and  conquest,  thus  divested  of  its  chief  reward  to 
the  conqueror,  and  chief  punishment  to  the  conquered,  would 
he  much  less  an  object  of  ambition  than  at  present.  Such  a 
change  would  do  more  to  stop  the  thirst  for  new  acquisitions 
of  territories  than  all  the  eulogies  of  peace  uttered  by  royal 
or  ministerial  lips,  and  all  the  homilies  sent  out  from  the  India 
House  for  a  century. 
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First  duties  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  India, 

The  three  most  important  duties  of  the  Legislative  Council 
in  India  would  be — 1.  To  revise  and  adjust  the  System  of 
Revenue — 2.  To  expedite  and  purify  the  Administration  of 
Justice — and  3.  To  take  the  amplest  practicable  means  for 
promoting  the  Education  of  the  People. 

Revision  of  the  Revenue  System. 

As  respects  the  Revenue,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the 
present  systems — whether  the  Zemindaree,  the  Ryotwar,  or 
the  Village  Settlements — ^as  all  of  them  are  based  on  the 
false  and  barbarous  Mohammedan  principle,  that  the  lives 
and  property  of  all  the  conquered  people  belong  entirely  and 
exclusively  to  the  conquerors ;  that  they  have  therefore  a 
lawfid  right  to  seize  tJie  whole  of  the  land  as  their  oum,  to 
annihilate  private  property  in  the  soil  altogether,  and  to 
permit  its  cultivation  only  on  payment  of  one-half  the  gross 
produce  of  every  estate,  without  contributing  any  aid  towards 
its  cultivation !  But  the  East  India  Company,  not  content 
with  this,  have  also  taxed  every  possible  article  of  property 
besides,  such  as  houses,  shops,  fruit-bearing  trees,  carts, 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  implements  of  trade  of  every  kind ; — 
and  all  these  having  been  found  insufficient,  they  have  taken 
the  monopolies  of  opiimi  and  salt  into  their  own  hands,  and 
make  a  profit  of  1000  per  cent,  on  the  former,  to  smuggle, 
against  the  laws,  into  a  friendly  state,  and  help  to  demoralize 
and  destroy  thousands  every  year  by  its  use  ;  and  to  tax  the 
latter,  one  of  the  most  indispensable  necessaries  to  the  rice- 
feeding  Indians,  at  several  hundreds  per  cent.,  so  as  to  deprive 
many  of  the  use  of  it  altogether,  and  to  lead  to  its  adultera- 
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tion  by  a  mixture  of  dirt  and  ashes,  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
the  quantity  at  the  expense  of  its  quality.  In  addition  to  all 
which,  the  Government  has  recently  multiplied  the  licences 
of  houses  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and  are  thus  fast 
making  one  of  the  most  temperate  of  nations,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  scarcely  even  touched  intoxicating  drinks  till  the 
English  taught  them  the  habit,  into  a  nation  of  drunkards  ! 

The  revision  required  for  this,  would  be  at  once  to  raise 
large  loans  on  the  security  of  the  State,  which  could  be  easily 
obtained  at  five  per  cent.,  and  expend  them  in  digging  tanks 
and  wells  for  water, — opening  canals  for  irrigation,  as  in 
Egypt  and  old  Assyria,  where  canals  branched  off  from  the 
Ifile,  and  others  imited  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
watered  all  Mesopotamia,  flooding  the  country  with  fertility. 
That  this  would  be  a  profitable  outlay  is  proved  from  the 
fact,  that  twenty,  fifty,  and  even  a  hundred  per  cent,  of 
profit  has  been  the  result  of  the  few  experiments  of  this 
kind  already  tried  in  India.  The  whole  of  the  lands  should 
then  be  sold,  by  public  competition,  to  the  natives  or  others, 
who  desired  to  become  purchasers — giving  in  all  cases  the 
preference  to  the  actual  occupants,  so  as  to  make  the  soil  the 
property  of  individuals.  The  proceeds  of  such  sales  should 
be  wholly  expended  in  internal  improvements ;  the  result  of 
which  would  be,  that  in  a  very  few  years  an  increased 
revenue  might  be  derived  from  increased  production,  and 
the  rate  of  assessment  be  speedily  reduced  from  one-half  to 
one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce,  the  former  being  a  ratio 
which  is  so  excessive  as  to  ruin  the  richest  ooimtry  imder 
heaven. 

By  ceasing  to  make  wars  of  acquisition  or  aggression, 
and  merely  defending  their  own  frontier,  so  as  never  to  go 
beyond  their  own  territory,  the  surplus  revenue   from  the 
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improved  land  and  increased  area  brought  under  cultivation 
woilld  furnish  a  fund  still  further  to  extend  internal  im- 
provements,— ^to  deepen  rivers,  dig  canals,  open  roads,  and 
build  bridges ;  and  th^e  perpetually  operating  as  cause  and 
effect,  would  give  every  year  increased  beneficial  results, 
till  all  other  taxes,  duties,  and  imposts,  save  that  on  land 
alone — and  this,  perhaps,  reduced  to  a  fifth  of  its  produce — 
might  be  abolished,  and  increased  wealth  and  decreasing 
taxation  go  hand  in  hand  together. 

Formation  of  a  Code  of  Laws. 

The  necessity  and  utility  of  this  great  work  was  acknow- 
ledged twenty  years  ago :  it  was,  indeed,  commenced  by 
Mr.  Macaulay,  and  followed  up  nominally  by  Mr.  Cameron 
and  others.  But  the  India  Directors  and  the  Board  of 
Control,  by  procrastination,  dissimulation,  and  obstruction, 
prevented  its  execution  :  so  that  twenty  years  have  elapsed — 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  on  the  persons 
and  machinery  provided  for  this  purpose,  amounting  to 
many  thousand  pounds  :  and  yet  literally  nothing  definitive 
has  been  done.  * 

It  is  pretended,  indeed,  that  with  such  a  variety  of  reli- 
gions, languages,  laws,  and  customs,  as  India  contains,  no 
Code  could  be  made  to  suit  them  all.  This,  however,  could 
hardly  be  true,  even  if  all  these  peculiarities  of  religion,  law, 
and  custom,  were  to  be  left  imtouched;  but  no  one  who 
desired  the  welfare  of  India  could  wish  for  this.  All  the 
good  parts  of  these  existing  peculiarities  might  be  retained, 
and  all  the  bad  ones  rooted  out.  We  profess  ourselves  to  be 
most  scrupulously  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  religions 

*  "  Cameron's  Address  to  Parliament."    Longman  and  Co. 
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and  customs  of  the  Native  IndianB.  "Would  that  we  had 
been  only  half  as  scrupulously  careful  not  to  invade  their 
country,  depose  their  Native  sovereigns,  empty  their  public 
treasuries,  plunder  their  private  properties,  take  away  the 
lives  of  those  who  resisted  our  power,  and  subject  all  classes 
to  the  most  grinding  system  of  taxation  that  the  world  ever 
witnessed  !  After  all  this  unscrupulous  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
it  is  the  most  hypocritical  pretence,  and  nothing  more,  to 
affect  great  scruples  as  to  making  any  inroads  upon  their 
established  customs.  We  have  broken  in  upon  all  their 
rights  and  privileges,  wherever  it  was  profitable  for  us  to  do 
60  :  and  we  have  only  abstained  where  we  thought  no  gain 
was  to  be  derived  from  their  aboUtion. 

Nevertheless,  from  time  to  time,  there  have  arisen  firm 
and  benevolent  individuals,  who,  in  spite  of  these  pretended 
scruples  on  the  part  of  the  India  Company,  and  in  direct 
opposition  in  many  instances  to  their  instructions  and  autho- 
rity, have  destroyed  some  of  the  most  cherished  customs  of 
the  Natives,  and  that  without  the  slightest  danger  to  the 
safety   of  the  State.     Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan  and   Colonel 
"VTalker  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  horrid  practice  of  some 
liigh-caste  tribes  murdering  all  their  female  infants  at  the 
lirth,  which  these  tribes  held  as  a  religious  custom.     Lord 
'Wellesley  prohibited  the  practice  of  mothers  throwing  their 
children  into  the  Ganges  to  be  devoured  by  sharks,  which 
"^f^as  also  a  religious   custom.     Lord  William  Bentinck,  in 
opposition  to  the  principal  Indian  authorities,  framed  a  law 
ibr  abolishing  Suttee,  or  the  burning  alive  of  Hindoo  widows, 
»nd  this  was  one  of  their  most  cherished  religious  rites.    And 
lastly.  Thuggee,  or  the  practice  of  murdering  travellers  by 
gangs  of  professed  worshippers  of  Doorga,  was  rooted  out  by 
Col.  Sleeman :  and  this  was  a  peculiarly  religious  custom,  for 
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the  goddess  Doorga,  or  her  priests,  had  always  a  large  share 
of  the  plunder  to  propitiate  her  protection. 

Whatever  positive  crimes  against  human  nature,  or  cus- 
toms revolting  to  humanity  and  justice,  may  still  remain 
among  the  Indians,  may  with  equal  ease  be  extirpated. 
What  is  wanted,  is  a  due  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  to  per- 
ceive what  is  evil  and  what  is  good,  with  moral  courage  to 
destroy  the  one  and  uphold  the  other.  We  have  plenty  of 
courage  to  slaughter  our  enemies,  and,  if  need  be,  even  our 
friends,  the  moment  they  turn  against  us ;  but  we  have  not 
courage,  forsooth,  to  suppress  immoral  customs,  lest  we  should 
be  unduly  "interfering  with  native  prejudices!"  Such  is 
our  weakness  and  inconsistency. 

A  Code  for  India,  therefore,  might  easily  be  made  as  uni- 
versal in  its  application  to  all  the  varieties  of  religion  and 
custom  in  Asia, — ^as  the  Code  Napoleon  has  been  foimd  equally 
adapted  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  England,  we  have  not 
one  set  of  laws,  either  criminal  or  civil,  for  the  Christians, 
and  another  for  the  Jews,  one  for  the  Greek  church,  and  one 
for  the  Mormons,  one  for  the  Mohammedan  who  may  sojourn 
among  us,  and  one  for  the  North  American  Indian  who  may 
visit  our  shores.  All  are  equally  amenable  to  our  civil  and 
criminal  law,  our  government,  and  our  police. 

In  India  it  might  be  the  same.  The  brojtfl  lines  of  demar- 
cation, as  to  the  laws  of  property  and  its  due  protection, 
might  be  clearly  drawn — subject  to  all  such  peculiarities  of 
inheritance  and  descent  as  might  have  in  them  no  positive 
injustice  or  immorality : — as  in  England  we  have  the  law  of 
gavel-kind  in  Kent — freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold  every- 
where—  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  for  landed  pro- 
perty, and  equal  distribution  or  devise  by  will  for  personal 
property.     The  laws  relating  to  crimes  against  the  person, 
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and  crimes  against  property — jfrom  murder  down  to  petty 
theft — are  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  all  coimtries — as  these 
are  matters  on  which  almost  every  sane  man  entertains  simi- 
lar views,  by  the  innate  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  which  every  one  must,  more  or  less, 
experience.      Let,  therefore,  the  Code  be  as  simple,  clear, 
brief,  and  intelligible  as  language  can  make  it,  on  all  the 
great  principles  and  chief  landmarks  of  civil  and  criminal 
law ;  and  let  there  be  added  to  it  an  equally  simple,  clear, 
brief,    and  intelligible    system  of  procedure,  that  all  may 
understand  it.     When  made  as  perfect  as  a  year  of  co-opera- 
tive labour  and  joint  revision  in  India  could  make  it,  let  it 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  as  our  colonial  laws  do  at 
present,  and  then  be  proclaimed  as  the  acknowledged  Code, 
over  all  India,  printed  in  every  language  written  or  spoken 
by  the  people  there,  and  a  copy  deposited  in  every  public 
office,  from  the  supreme  court  down  to  the  humblest  police 
station,  that  all  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  law  by  which  their  conduct  is  in  future  to  be  regu- 
lated :  a  provision  which  even  in  this  country  is  neglected, 
tiiough  common  justice  demands  that  if  men  are  to  be  pu- 
blished for  the  infraction  of  the  laws,  the  very  first  requisite 
is,  that  they  shall  know  what  these  laws  are, — which,  in 
^England  at  least,  not  one  in  a  himdred  can  tell  without 
applying  to  a  lawyer. 

Proceedings  of  Legal  Courts. 

If  a  reform  be  required  in  the  laws  themselves,  so  equally 
^  it  necessary  in  the  mode  of  their  administration.  That 
J^tice  should  be  accessible  to  all,  without  fee  and  without 
®^pense,  is  a  maxim  often  professed,  but  never  yet  reduced  to 
pi'actice.     The  new  government  for  India  woidd  furnish  an 
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admirable  opportunity  to  introduce  this  wholesome  innova- 
tion. At  present,  aU  law  proceedings  in  India  are  loaded 
with  heavy  taxes  to  the  government,  in  the  shape  of  stamps, 
with  fees  to  pleaders  and  attorneys,  besides  costs  of  wit- 
nesses and  other  charges,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
poor  man  ever  to  become  a  successful  suitor,  or  to  obtain 
legal  redress  for  the  most  grievous  wrong.  But  it  is  especially 
for  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  that  law  and 
justice  are  wanted.  The  wealthy  and  the  intelligent  can 
generally  protect  themselves — or,  at  all  events,  can  pay  for 
such  protection ;  but  why  should  the  poor  man  not  have  jus- 
tice as  well  as  the  rich,  since  to  him  it  is  so  much  more  im- 
portant ?  It  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Bentham,  and  the  senti- 
ment is  now  becoming  very  general,  "  that  of  all  the  taxes 
which  the  wit  or  cruelty  of  man  ever  devised,  taxes  on  jus- 
tice are  the  most  odious  and  indefensible."  It  is  surely 
misfortune  enough  for  a  man  to  become  entangled  in  a  law 
suit,  and  to  have  to  sustain  the  certain  loss  of  much  time, 
much  quiet  of  mind,  and  the  probable  loss  of  a  great  deal  of 
property  besides ;  but  to  add  to  this  heavy  expenses  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  justice,  is  a  violation  of  aU  principles 
of  equity. 

Mr.  Mill  observes,  in  his  History  of  India,  that  it  would 
be  quite  as  reasonable  to  fix  a  standard  of  height,  as  one  of 
money,  for  regulating  the  claims  to  justice ;  quite  as  equi- 
table to  say  that  no  man,  unless  he  is  six  feet  high,  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter  a  court  of  law,  as  to  say  that  no  man, 
unless  he  has  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket,  shall  be 
allowed  to  commence  legal  proceedings  for  redress  of  any 
wrong  he  may  have  suffered :  yet  in  practice,  law  and  justice 
are  perfectly  inaccessible  to  the  destitute  poor.  It  was  once 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  ''  the  English  courts  of 
law  were  equally  open  to  all," — ^to  which  Home  Tooke  re- 
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plied,  "  And  bo  is  the  London  Tavern ;  but  both  are  open  to 
no  purpose,  except  they  who  enter  them  have  money  in  their 
purses." 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  doubt  wise  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  all  imnecessary  litigation ;  and  to  punish  with 
appropriate  penalties  those  who  seek  to  injure  others;  as 
well  as  to  encourage  aU  to  seek  justice  who  may  deem  their 
claims  right,  and  enable  them  to  do  so  without  cost. 

For  this  purpose,  let  there  be  well-qualified  judges,  English 
or  Indian,  in  sufficient  number  to  have  one  or  more  within 
every  twenty  miles  of  distance — and  still  better,  if  a  court 
of  justice  could  never  be  more  than  ten  miles  oS — this  being 
a  good  day's  journey,  in  an  Indian  climate,  for  a  man  on  foot. 
To  each  court  let  there  be  attached  properly  trained  and 
qualified  persons,  as  examiners  of  witnesses  and  documents, 
and  sifters  of  evidence.  Let  it  be  their  duty  to  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  facts  proved  by  such  means;  and  let  a 
panchyet,  or  jury  of  five  (one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of 
India),  be  summoned  on  the  spot,  without  previous  selection 
cr  packing.  Let  the  courts  be  open  to  the  public,  and  a 
competent  reporter  be  attached  to  each.  Let  the  statement  of 
iacts  be  read  in  open  court,  before  the  judge ;  let  him  declare 
the  law  upon  the  subject,  and  point  out  the  articles  and  sec- 
tions of  the  Code  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  or  at  least  the 
^neral  principle  applicable  to  the  particular  case ;  and  after 
lis  charge  to  the  jury,  let  the  majority  of  the  whole,  three 
cut  of  five,  deliver  the  verdict. 

Here,  the  only  persons  to  be  paid,  namely,  the  Judge, 
Examiners  of  Evidence,  and  Reporter,  would  be  paid  by  the 
state.  The  panchyet  would  act  gratuitously,  or  on  a  mere 
nominal  pay,  as  our  juries  do  in  England :  and  as  aU  their 
salaries  would  come  from  the  revenues  of   the  province, 
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neither  stamps,  fees,  attomies,  nor  counsel  would  be  required. 
By  this  system,  no  one  would  have  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
crastination of  the  proceedings,  for  the  sake  of  the  fees  to  be 
multiplied;  no  one  would  have  an  interest  in  leaving  any 
loop-hole  open  for  a  new  trial ;  but  all  parties  would  be  firee 
from  that  most  powerful  of  all  temptations  to  prolonged  and 
uncertain  litigation,  namely  pecimiary  gain,  as  there  would 
be  nothing  to  reward  them  in  the  shape  of  costs  or  fees  of 
any  kind :  and  even  the  fine  or  penalty,  which  might  justly 
be  imposed  on  the  litigating  party  who  should  be  proved  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  should  not  go  into  the  fimds  of  the  court, 
but  be  paid  over  to  the  party  declared  to  be  in  the  right,  as 
compensation  for  his  loss  of  time  and  trouble,  in  defending 
himself  against  a  proceeding  for  which  it  had  been  proved 
there  was  no  just  ground. 

If  such  a  legal  and  judicial  system  as  this,  be  contrasted 
with  that  which  prevails  in  India  now,  where  cases  are  fifteen 
and  even  twenty  years  under  adjudication,  being  tried  over 
and  over  again  in  different  courts,  fifteen  or  twenty  timesy 
and  incurring  such  heavy  expenses,  in  stamps,  fees,  and  costs, 
to  the  litigants,  as  sometimes  to  ruin  both  parties,  and  reduce 
even  wealthy  men  to  beggary  (of  which  some  appalling  in- 
stances are  given  in  the  pamphlet  by  Nourozjee  Ferdoonjee, 
a  Parsee  officer  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay,*  and  the 
work  of  Mr.  Norton,  on  the  Administration  of  Justice  in 
South  India  t),  the  diflfcrcnce  will  be  seen  to  be  as  great  as 
between  light  and  darkness — ^between  simplicity  and  com- 
plexity— and  between  economy  and  extravagance ;  the  one, 
calculated  to  promote  truth  and  justice — the  other,  perjury 
and  iniquity  in  its  vilest  forms. 

•  Published  by  J.  Chapman,  142,  Strand, 
f  Published  by  Stevens  and  Norton,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
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Education  of  the  People, 

Of  tlie  importance  of  Education,  as  a  means  of  producing 
wealth  and  happiness,  it  is  imnecessary  to  say  a  word.      All 
civilised  nations  seem  now  agreed  in  this :  that  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  rule  over  a  people  with  justice,  and  to  make  the 
public  weal,  rather  than  private  benefit,  the  iJtimate  object 
of  all  government — ^Education  must  be  regarded  as  a  general 
blessing,  by  its  enabling  the  people  the  better  to  perceive  and 
pursue  their  own  advantage,  and  by  this  means  to  increase 
the  general  fimd  of  wealth :  while  it  also  enables  them  the 
more  clearly  to  see  the  nature  of  the  laws  and  government 
under  which  they  live ;  and,  if  these  are  equitable,  to  bind 
tiiem  more  firmly  in  attachment  to  their  country  and  its 
rulers.      The  welfare   of  the  people  of  India  being  then 
admitted,  by  the  professions  of  all  parties,  to  be  the  first 
object  which  its  Government  should  keep  in  view,  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent, 
iDecomes  one  of  its  most  important  duties. 

Of  the  capacity  of  the  Asiatics  to  receive  instruction  in 

©very  branch  of  learning  known  to  Europeans,  there  can 

xiow  be  no  more  doubt,  than  of  the  intellectual  aptitude  of  the 

Egyptians  or  the  Greeks — ^the  one  an  African,  the  other  an 

.Asiatic  people — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  the 

^Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  the  Modes  and  Persians,  and  the 

ancient  Indians  themselves,  whose  learning  and  civilisation 

astonished  their  Macedonian  conquerors  and  the  philosophers 

of  Athens,  when  England  was  a  land  of  barbarians.     The 

main  question  now  is,  what  should  be  taught — and  how  to 

t«achitP 

The  first  kind  of  iilformation  which  the  present  race  of 
Indians,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  most  need,  is  the 
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useful — tlie  ornamental  may  follow  after.  But,  in  all  the 
attempts  hitherto  made,  their  teachers  have  begun  at  the 
wrong  end.  Years  devoted  to  Sanscrit,  a  dead  and  obsolete 
language  for  aU  practical  purposes,  is  time  thrown  away ;  nor 
is  it  hardly  more  usefully  bestowed  in  teaching  the  youths  of 
India  to  read  Milton  and  Shakespeare — ^whose  beauties  they 
must  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  which  might  well 
give  place  to  humbler  beginnings.  Something  like  the  follow- 
ing, perhaps,  might  be  the  order  of  their  studies : — 

1.  Reading  and  writing  the  English  language  correctly. 

2.  Arithmetic  in  all  its  branches. 

3.  Physiology,  and  the  Laws  of  Health. 

4.  The  new  Code  of  Laws  for  India. 

5.  Geometry,  Surveying,  and  Drawing. 

6.  Agriculture,  Gardening,  and  Botany. 

7.  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Natural  History. 

8.  Chemistry  and  its  practical  applications. 

9.  Architecture  and  Civil  Engineering. 

10.  Geography,  History,  and  Astronomy. 

11.  Political  Economy  and  the  Laws  of  Commerce. 

12.  Natural  Theology  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  natural  order  in  which  the 
subjects  might  be  most  advantageously  taught,  with  reference 
to  their  respective  importance  or  utility,  and  the  constantly 
improving  capacity,  which  increasing  age  and  augmented 
knowledge  would  give  the  Natives  to  comprehend  and  enjoy 
them ;  leaving  their  respective  religious  educations  to  be 
conducted  by  their  own  religious  teachers,  apart  from  the 
school — the  only  mode  by  which  persons  of  such  different 
faiths  could  ever  be  educated  together. 

Schools  of  the  humblest  kind,  for  children,  for  youths,  and  for 
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adults,  miglit  be  opened  in  every  town  and  village  of  any 
size  in  India  ;  and  one  teacher  of  each  sex  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  first  four  subjects  at  least — as  both  sexes  should  be 
taught  thus  far,  though  separately.  The  education  for  each 
might  then  be  carried  on  by  other  teachers,  as  far  in  the 
list  as  the  circumstances  of  leisure  and  position  in  life  of  the 
pupils  would  allow ;  some  leaving  off  at  No.  4,  as  all  shoiJd 
proceed  thus  far,  and  others  proceeding  a  step  or  two  further: 
only  the  more  fortunate,  as  to  leisure  and  means,  continuing 
to  the  end. 

To  the  poor,  the  education  should  be  gratuitous ;  to  all 
others,  at  the  most  moderate  rate,  barely  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expense  of  materials,  in  books,  objects,  &c. ;  but  as  the 
monitorial  system  of  teaching  originated  in  India,  and  is 
often  called  the  Madras  system — the  one  mostly  now  known  as 
the  Lancasterian,  or  Bell  and  Lancaster's — so  the  elder  and 
better  instructed  pupils  would  teach  the  yoimger  as  far  as 
they  could  go,  and  the  cost  would  be  trifling.  Village 
schools  abound  in  India  already  among  the  Natives,  and 
almost  all  the  Indian  servants  of  the  British  residents  can 
write  in  their  vemaciJar — ^whether  Bengalee,  Hindostanee, 
or  Tamid.  All  that  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  would 
be  to  place,  in  connection  with  such  schools,  and  to  multiply 
them  when  necessary,  two  competent  teachers  of  the  English 
language,  to  begin :  so  that  their  mother  tongue  and  the 
tongue  of  their  rulers  would  be  the  only  languages  indispen- 
sable for  the  pupils  to  study;  and  through  these,  all  the 
useful  information  to  be  acquired  by  their  further  studies 
under  other  teachers,  could  easily  be  conveyed. 

No  outlay  that  the  Government  could  make,  in  thus  plac- 
ing the  means  of  useful  education  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
people  of  India,  would  be  more  speedily  or  more  abundantly 
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remunerated  than  this,  in  the  increased  inteUigence  and  skiU 
of  its  millions  of  subjects, — in  improved  agriculture,  mining, 
manufactures,  and  every  other  branch  of  human  industry, — 
and  in  the  consequent  increase  ;of  wealth,  and  means  of  con- 
sumption  for  British  imports  of  every  kind,  of  which  there 
could  not  fail  to  be  soon  an  immense  demand  ;  as  well  as 
of  Indian  produce,  cotton  especially,  by  the  British  manu- 
facturers in  return ;  and  this  would  seal  the  death-blow  of 
American  slavery,  more  effectually  than  any  other  means  that 
could  be  named. 

Improved  Meam  of  Communication, 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  test  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
real  interest  taken  by  a  Government  in  the  prosperity  of  its 
subjects,  or  of  the  real  advance  in  civilisation  made  by  the 
people  themselves,  than  the  state  of  the  roads  and  means  of 
internal  communication  between  one  portion  of  the  coimtry 
and  another.  We  all  know  the  wisdom  and  magnificence  of 
the  Romans  in  this  respect.  Not  only  had  they  the  finest 
roads  in  the  world  (many  of  which  exist  to  the  present  day), 
leading  from  the  Capitol  to  every  part  of  Italy  ;  but  in  their 
remotest  and  least  productive  provinces,  this  great  duty 
was  never  neglected.  Our  own  island  of  Britain,  when  it  was 
chiefly  covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  had  a  mere 
handful  of  inhabitants  compared  with  the  millions  of  India, 
was  traversed  in  every  direction  by  their  splendid  highways  ; 
and  even  the  farthest  East  bears  witness  to  their  munificence 
in  this  respect.  In  the  small  territory  of  the  Decapolis, 
which  the  Romans  founded  after  their  conquest  of  Palestine, 
the  merest  speck  of  land,  lying  east  of  the  river  Jordan  and 
the  lake  Tiberias,  there  now  remain,  within  a  square  of  less 
than  100  miles  of  length  and  breadth,  a  greater  number  of 
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public  works,  in  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  temples,  theatres, 
circuses,  amphitheatres,  naumachia,  baths,  hippodromes,  &c., 
than  the  English  would  leave  behind  them  in  aU  India,  a 
territory  of  1,500  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  if  they  were 
to  quit  it  to-morrow  ;  and  even  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
rulers  of  India,  our  immediate  predecessors,  have  left  remains 
of  their  great  works  of  this  description,  in  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  caravanseries,  &c.,  which  might  well  put  us  to  shame 
at  our  negligence.  In  an  article  from  the  Bombay  Gazette  of 
May  21,  1853,  reprinted  in  the  Times  of  June  28,  is  the 
following  paragraph : — 

"  The  question  of  roads  is  really  the  question  of  the  day  for  India, 
which  is  ripe  for  agitation,  and  crying  for  it.  It  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  that  the  want  of  these  is  the  great  bar  to  our  commerce  with 
Central  India.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  such  roads  will  be 
made,  so  long  as  a  reference  to  the  Supreme  Government  at  Calcutta 
is  required  for  every  particular  road  or  work  which  the  local  authori- 
ties may  recommend.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  on  the  most 
important  line  of  communication  in  Western  India,  from  Indore  to 
Agra,  the  construction  of  a  few  miles  of  new  road  was  stopped  for 
upwards  of  a  year  because  the  sum  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme 
Government  was  exhausted  before  the  completion  of  the  work,  and 
the  old  road  was,  meanwhile,  left  without  repairs  and  almost  im- 
passable !  In  passing  it,  carts  were  smashed,  and  bullocks  died  from 
exhaustion,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  rend  the  hearts  of  the  brute 
beasts  themselves,  not  to  speak  of  the  interests  of  commerce, — delay- 
ing whole  trains  of  carts,  or  droves  of  pack  bullocks,  sometimes  for 
days.  Everywhere  we  want  roads.  It  is  the  continued  and  crying 
want  of  the  country.  Every  one  admits  the  evil,  though  so  little  is 
done  towards  its  abatement.  "Wo  are  further  of  opinion  that  the 
sinking  of  wells  and  the  construction  of  tanks  along  the  roads  made 
is  indispensable ;  assignments  of  land  ought  to  be  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  water  from  those  tanks  and  wells,  and  keeping 
<ionstantly  full  cisterns  or  reservoirs,  from  which  men  and  cattle 
could  drink  without  labour  in  the  course  of  their  long  and  fatiguing 
joumies  during  the  hot  season.     The  former  rulers  of  the  country 
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estahlished  such  supplies  of  fresh  water  at  the  principal  villages ;  and 
in  a  country  where  the  drought  and  heat  in  the  fair  season  are  so 
great,  this  considerate  regard  for  the  supply  of  a  necessary  of  life, 
if  formerly  required,  is  so  much  more  so  now,  when  the  men  and 
oxen  employed  are  so  much  greater." 

The  want  of  good  roads  for  the  speedy  and  cheap  con- 
veyance of  cotton  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  appears  to  be 
the  only  reason  why  we  cannot  get  our  8uj)plie8  of  that 
article  as  good  and  cheap  from  India  as  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  indeed  alleged,  and  generally 
believed,  that  it  could  be  furnished  cheaper  ;  and  as  to  quality, 
we  know  that  the  finest  muslins  existing  in  the  world  are 
made  in  India  itself,  from  India  cotton,  so  that  both  cheapness 
and  excellence  would  be  combined.  As  before  remarked,  this 
would  give  the  death-blow  to  American  Slavery,  by  com- 
pelling the  Slaveholders  to  give  freedom  to  those  from  whose 
labour  they  could  no  longer  derive  the  profit  necessary  to 
maintain  them.  This  alone,  if  we  were  in  earnest,  as  a  na- 
tion, in  our  abhorrence  of  Slavery,  and  wore  not  content  merely 
to  weep  over  the  story  of  its  wrongs,  and  hurl  denunciations 
on  those  who  inflict  them,  but  ready  to  act  as  well  as  talk, 
and  make  sacrifices  if  necessary,  to  ensure  its  abolition, 
ought  to  be  suiBcient  motive  to  urge  the  inmiediate  construc- 
tion of  good  roads  in  India.  But  it  would  bring  within 
our  reach  many  other  articles  of  produce  besides  cotton ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  river  Ganges  receives  through  its 
course  of  1,200  miles,  from  its  entry  on  the  plains  to  its  exit 
in  the  sea,  no  less  than  eleven  tributary  streams,  several  of 
them  equal  to  the  Rhine,  and  few  less  than  the  Thames,*  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  important  auxiliaries  good  roads  would  be 

♦  Report  of  Gen.  Macleod  and  Col.  Forbes,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers. 
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to  tli^se  natural  channels  for  the  transport  of  produce  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  flax  might  also  be  had  from  India^ 
were  there  good  roads  for  its  cheap  transport  to  the  seaports. 
But  for  the  want  of  these  it  is  left  to  rot  and  decay.  About 
200,000  tons  of  flax  seed  or  linseed  were  exported  from  India 
in  1852,  of  which  the  stalk  is  suflfered  to  perish ;  though,  if 
made  use  of  in  the  proper  way,  it  would  produce  25,000  tons 
of  flax,  at  80/.  a  ton  at  the  lowest  (some  descriptions  of 
flax  selling  at  160/.  per  ton) ;  but  taking  it  at  the  lowest 
average,  this  quantity  of  lost  or  wasted  stalks  would  produce 
750,000/.  per  annum,  and  give  profitable  employment  to  a  vast 
number  of  Natives,  in  its  manufacture,  as  well  as  profitable 
freights  to  British  shipping,  and  for  every  cargo  of  flax  brought 
from  India  (none  being  yet  imported)  a  cargo  of  British 
manufactures  would  be  exported  to  that  coimtry  in  return. 

Flax  is  now  chiefly  imported  from  Russia,  as  well  as  linseed, 
and  the  quantities  of  both  are  enormous.  In  1852,  no  less 
than  70,113  tons  of  flax,  and  796,000  tons  of  linseed,  were 
imported  into  England  (chiefly  from  Russia),  the  value  of 
which  is  computed  at  6,000,000/.  sterling,  all  of  which  might 
l)e  produced  in  India.  The  payments  to  Russia  are  chiefly 
in  cash,  instead  of  manufactures  ;  and  the  cash  is  often  ad- 
Tanced  by  the  English  merchants,  through  their  agents  in 
Tetersburgh,  to  the  cultivators,  in  October,  to  help  them  to 
cow  their  seed — though  the  harvest  is  not  realized  tiU  the 
cummer  of  the  following  year. 

The  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  Russia  are  yearly 

diminishing,  while  those  to  India  are  yearly  increasing  since 

the  opening  of  the  trade.     In  1833,  the  last  year  of  the  pre- 

<ieding  charter,  the  whole  of  the  exports  from  Britain  to 

India  and  Ceylon  amounted  to  2,500,000/.  in  value ;  but  in 

o2 
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1850,  they  had  increased  to  8,000,000/.,  and  are  now  consider- 
ably more  ;  though  not  a  twentieth  part  of  what  they  might 
be,  were  the  country  wisely  ruled,  and  its  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants placed  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  consume  our  manu- 
factures like  the  people  of  other  countries.  The  approaching 
war  with  Russia  gives  still  greater  force  to  these  arguments 
for  increasing  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  India,  and  drawing 
our  supplies  chiefly  from  thence. 

As  a  proof  of  the  backwardness  of  India,  and  the  miserable 
condition  of  its  people,  as  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  the 
following  contrast  may  be  given.  The  principal  countries  of 
Europe  pay  their  respective  governments  a  revenue  of  about 
300  millions  a  year,  while  the  people  themselves,  imder  most 
of  these  governments,  are  at  least  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large 
share  of  physical  comforts ;  and  when  all  their  taxes  are  paid 
they  have  still  abundant  wealth  remaining.  The  whole  of 
the  British  dominions  in  India,  equal  in  extent  to  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  Russia  alone  excepted,  and  much  greater  in 
fertility  and  natural  resources  than  any  or  all  of  them  united, 
pays  with  the  greatest  difficulty  not  one  tenth  the  amount  of 
revenue  yielded  by  these  countries,  its  highest  produce  of  late 
years  being  twenty -eight  millions  sterling.  The  Emperoi 
Baber,  in  the  reign  of  our  Elizabeth,  raised  from  Bengal 
alone  (hardly  one-fifth  part  of  India)  nearly  as  much  as  we 
raise  from  the  whole  coimtry,  and  still  left  the  people  wealthy, 
while  we  have  drained  them  to  the  very  dregs;  so  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  it  is  a 
frequent  saying  among  the  Natives,  that  "  the  Company  leave 
them  their  skins  only.*' 

Another  contrast  is  this.  Bengal  is  about  the  same  size  afi 
Great  Britain,  each  containing  about  thirty  millions  of  culti- 
vated acres.     Great  Britain  raises,  without  impoverishing  itfi 
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population,  a  revenue  of  fifty  millions  sterling.  Bengal  with 
difficulty  wrings  from  its  pppulation  a  revenue  of  less  than 
ten  millions  sterling.  In  England,  the  average  value  of  the 
gross  produce  is  5/.  an  acre.  In  Bengal  not  more  than  1/. 
an  acre.  In  Great  Britain  the  gross  produce  averages  above 
37/.  10«.  per  each  individual  employed  in  agriculture.  In  Ben- 
gal the  average  is  only  1/.  7«.  per  head  for  each  individual  so 
employed ;  while  even  in  the  West  Indies,  the  amount  of 
produce  exported  (exclusive  of  that  consimied  in  the  country) 
exceeds  12/.  per  head,  for  man,  woman,  and  child,  white 
and  black ! 

Lastly — The  contrast  is  even  still  greater  in  the  amount 
of  the  imports  into  India,  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries.  The  average  annual  imports  of  the  diflferent 
countries  of  Europe,  of  British  productions  (each  of  these 
manufacturing  largely  themselves),  is  about  five  shillings  per 
head  of  their  whole  population;  of  America  it  is  about 
fifteen  shillings  per  head;  of  Australia,  before  the  gold 
diggings  were  opened,  about  thirty  shillings  per  head; 
and  of  British  India,  it  is  less  than  a  single  shilling  per 
head ! 

If  the  cause  of  this  difference  be  asked,  the  only  answer 
that  can  be  truly  given  is  this,  that  India  is  worse  governed 
than  all  the  other  countries  named,  that  its  resources  are 
neglected,  and  the  chief  part  of  its  revenues,  small  as  they 
are  in  comparison  with  the  means  of  the  country,  are  wasted 
in  extravagant  establishments  in  India,  in  remittances  of 
interest  to  India  Stockholders  at  home,  in  equally  extravagant 
establishments  in  England,  and,  above  all,  in  unnecessary 
and  expensive  wars ;  while  the  system  of  the  land  tax,  by 
which  the  chief  portion  of  the  revenue  is  raised,  is  charac- 
terized by  the   great  political  economist   of  the  day,  Mr. 
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Maculloch,  in  these  terms,  ''The  land  tax  in  India  is 
oppressive  in  amount,  and  the  system  imder  which  it  is 
assessed  is  subversive  of  the  security  of  property,  and  of 
all  industry.  Supposing  that  the  authors  of  this  system  had 
set  about  devising  a  scheme  for  paralyzing  enterprise,  and 
creating  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  improvement,  they 
could  not  have  hit  upon  one  better  fitted  to  accomplish  such 
objects  than  the  one  they  have  established.'* 

In  consequence  of  this  poverty  of  the  people,  and  want  of 
roads  of  communication,  frequent  and  devastating  famines 
occur,  which  carry  off  thousands  at  a  time.  For  though 
rice  and  other  grain  may  be  abundant  in  some  provinces, 
while  it  is  deficient  in  others,  there  are  no  granaries  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  surplus  of  one  year  might  be  reserved  for 
the  possible  deficiency  of  the  next ;  the  wretched  peasants  are 
too  poor  for  this ;  nor  are  there  any  roads  to  convey  speedily 
and  cheaply  the  bounty  of  the  soil  in  one  province,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  another — ^the  short  produce  of  which  has 
mainly  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  the  Government  to  fur- 
nish and  keep  up  those  works  of  irrigation,  tanks,  and  wells, 
which  the  Native  rulers  of  India  maintained  in  the  interior. 
It  has  thus  often  happened,  that  while  thousands  have  been 
dying  of  starvation  in  Upper  Hindostan — ^for  want  of  rice 
and  other  grain — ^whole  cargoes  of  both  have  been  sent  from 
Calcutta  to  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  to  feed  the  French 
and  English  negro  slaves  in  the  sugar  plantations  there. 

Debt,  too,  constantly  increasing  debt,  is  another  of  the 
consequences  of  this  state  of  things.  Every  time  the  India 
charter  has  been  renewed,  the  existence  of  the  pending  debt 
was  urged  as  a  reason  why  the  Company  should  be  allowed 
more  time  to  pay  it  off;  but  every  termination  of  the  time 
allowed,  showed  the  debt  to  be  still  further  increased,  when 
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of  course  a  fresh  demand  was  made  for  a  still  longer  period 
to  liquidate  it.  The  result  has  been,  as  any  person  of  the 
least  penetration  might  have  foreseen,  that  the  more  they 
were  in  debt,  the  more  time  they  wanted  to  redeem  it ;  and 
the  more  time  was  given  to  them  the  deeper  they  got  in 
debt !  so  that  there  could  be  no  end  to  such  a  process  but 
bankruptcy  and  repudiation.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
his  speech  in  Parliament,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1842,  thus 
adverts  to  this  subject : — 

"In  1835,  the  expenditure  of  India  was  15,700,000/.;  in  1841, 
it  was  19,300,000/.,  and  is  still  increasing;  in  1835,  there  was  a 
surplus  of  revenue  above  expenditure  of  1,500,000/. ;  in  1841,  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  revenue  lelow  expenditure  of  2,400,000/.,  and 
this  is  still  increasing.  Already  the  Affghan  and  Chinese  wars 
have  added  15,000,000/.  to  the  Indian  debt,  which  was  40,000,000/. 
before;  and  if  the  revenue  continues  to  fail,  both  principal  and 
iaterest  will  have  to  be  paid  by  this  country.'* 

The  debt  now  exceeds  50,000,000/.,  independently  of  the 
unknown  expenses  of  the  present  Burmese  war:  and  if 
England  has  at  last  to  pay  the  whole,  the  sooner  it  takes 
the  management  of  this  rack-rented  and  half-ruined  estate 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  present  incapable  and  spendthrift 
managers,  the  less  will  be  the  future  accumulations  of  debt ; 
and  the  sooner  we  shall  be  able  to  arrest  the  downward  pro- 
gress of  India,  by  first  raising  the  revenue  through  improv- 
ing the  country,  and  developing  its  resources,  then  paying 
off  all  its  existing  burthens,  and  carrying  it  forward  in  a 
career  of  prosperity  worthy  of  so  great  and,  if  well  admi- 
nistered, so  valuable  a  possession.  Let  a  single  example, 
only,  of  the  famines  so  frequent  in  India,  be  given  from  the 
Bombay  Times,  that  the  English  reader  may  form  some  con- 
ception of  their  horrors  : — 
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*'  We  have  famines  occurring  almost  decennially,  some  of  which, 
within  our  time,  have  swept  their  millions  away.  In  1833,  50,000 
persons  perished  in  the  month  of  September,  in  Lucknow;  at 
Cawnpoor,  1,200  died  of  want  (though  500,000?.  was  subscribed  by 
the  bountiful  to  relieve  the  destitute).  In  Guntoor,  150,000  hu- 
man beings,  74,000  bullocks,  159,000  milch  cattle,  and  300,900 
sheep  and  goats  died  of  starvation.  Fifty  thousand  people  perished 
at  Mar  war :  and  in  the  north-west  provinces,  500,000  human  lives 
are  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  The  living  preyed  upon  the  dead ; 
mothers  devoured  their  children,  and  the  human  imagination  could 
scarcely  picture  the  scenes  of  horror  that  pervaded  the  land.  In 
twenty  months'  time  1,500,000  persons  must  have  died  of  hunger, 
or  of  its  immediate  consequences.  The  direct  pecuniary  loss  occa- 
sioned to  government,  by  this  single  visitation,  exceeded  5,000,000/. 
sterling — a  sum  which  would  have  gone  far  to  avert  the  calamity 
from  which  it  arose,  had  it  been  expended  in  constructing  thorough- 
fares, to  connect  the  interior  with  the  sea-coast ;  or  districts  where 
scarcity  prevailed,  with  those  where  human  food  was  to  be  had  in 
abundance ;  or  on  canals  to  bear  forth  to  the  soil,  thirsty  and  barren 
for  want  of  moisture,  the  unbounded  supplies  which  our  rivers 
carry  to  the  ocean." 

Dr.  Spry,  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Staff,  in  his  work  en- 
titled "Modem  India,"  published  in  1837,  gives  his  tes- 
timony as  an  eye-witness  to  the  horrors  of  these  frequent 
famines  in  India. 

"  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  "  hundreds  of  the  famishing  poor  tra- 
versing the  jungles  of  Bundlecund,  searching  for  wild  berries  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  himger.  Many,  worn  down  by  exhaustion 
or  disease,  die  by  the  roadside;  while  mothers,  to  preserve  their 
offspring  from  starvation,  sell  or  give  them  to  any  rich  man  they 
may  meet."     (Vol.  i.  p.  297.) 

On  this,  the  author  of  "Colonization  and  Christianity," 
William  Howitt,  in  the  section  relating  to  tho  English  in 
India,  has  these  forcible  remarks : — 
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"These  are  the  scenes  and  transactions  in  our  great  Indian 
e^^)ire — that  splendid  empire  which  has  poured  out  such  floods  of 
wealth  into  this  country;  in  which  such  princely  presents  of 
diamonds  and  gold  have  been  heaped  on  our  adventurers ;  from  the 
gleanings  of  which  so  many  happy  families  in  England  'live  at 
hon\je  at  ease/  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  earthly  luxury  and 
refinement.  For  every  palace  built  by  returned  nabobs  from  India, 
for  every  investment  by  fortunate  adventurers  in  India  stock,  for 
every  cup  of  wine  and  delicious  viand  tasted  by  families  of  Indian 
growth  among  us,  how  many  of  these  Indians  themselves  are  now 
picking  berries  in  the  wild  jungles,  sweltering  at  the  thankless 
plough  only  to  suffer  fresh  extortions,  or  snatching,  with  the  bony 
fingers  of  famine,  the  bloated  grains  from  the  manure  of  the  high- 
ways of  their  native  country  ! 

"Yet,  amidst  all  this  poverty  and  wretchedness,  behold  such 
contrasts  as  the  following:  Even  so  recently  as  1827,  we  find  some 
tolerably  regal  instances  of  regal  gifts  to  our  Indian  representatives. 
Lord  and  Lady  Amherst,  on  a  tour  through  the  provinces,  arrived 
at  Agra.  Lady  Amherst  received  a  visit  from  the  wife  of  Hindoo 
Rao,  and  her  ladies.  They  proceeded  to  invest  Lady  Amherst  with 
the  presents  sent  for  her  by  the  Byza  Bhye.  They  put  on  her  a 
turban,  richly  adorned  with  the  most  costly  diamonds,  a  superb 
diamond  necklace,  earrings,  anklets,  bracelets,  and  amulets  of  the 
same,  valued  at  30,000/.  sterling !  A  complete  set  of  gold  orna- 
ments, and  another  of  silver,  was  then  presented.  Miss  Amherst 
was  then  presented  with  a  pearl  necklace  valued  at  500/.,  and  other 
ornaments  of  equal  beauty  and  costliness.  Other  ladies  had  splen- 
did presents,  the  whole  value  of  the  gifts  amounting  to  50,000/. 
sterling! 

"In  the  evening  came  Lord  Amherst's  turn.  On  visiting  the 
Rao,  his  hat  was  carried  out  and  brought  back  on  a  tray  covered. 
The  Rao  uncovered  it,  and  placed  it  on  his  lordship's  head,  overlaid 
with  the  most  splendid  diamonds.  His  lordship  was  then  invested 
with  other  jewels  to  the  reputed  amount  of  20,000/.  sterling.  Pre- 
sents followed  to  the  members  of  his  suite.  Lady  Amherst  took 
this  opportunity  of  retiring  to  the  tents  of  the  Hindoo  ladies,  where 
presents  were  again  given  :  and  a  bag  of  1,000  rupees  to  her  lady- 
slap's  female  servants  and  500  rupees  to  her  interpreters." 
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These  are  the  "  gold  and  diamond  diggings "  which  Ae 
appointment  of  a  Governor-General  opens  to  the  sue* 
cessful  occupant  of  this  lucrative  post :  and  thus  it  is  that 
political  and  family  interests  and  intrigues  are  so  rife  on 
every  vacancy  to  obtain  this  rich  prize,  whether  the  indi- 
vidual be  fit  or  unfit  for  the  duties  of  his  high  and  important 
station. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  famines, 
with  all  their  horrors,  it  may  be  asserted  that  nothing  will 
tend  to  secure  the  coimtry  from  a  repetition  of  these  dread- 
ful calamities  so  much  as  new  roads ;  but  especially  railroads: 
for  which  many  portions  of  India  are  so  well  adapted ;  and 
on  this  subject  the  present  government  of  India  has  all  the 
requisite  information,  but  wants  the  public  spirit  and  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country  to  act  upon  it  as  they  ought 
to  do. 

In  the  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  held  at 
the  India  House  in  London,  in  June,  1847,  the  Chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company  made  this  assertion, — 

"  As  to  cotton  in  Bengal,  it  was  more  important  to  have  railways 
for  that  article  than  in  any  other  part  of  India ;  because  the  cotton 
produced  on  the  Nerbudda  lost  twelve  months  from  the  time  it  was 
gathered  until  it  was  exported.  It  was  liable,  during  that  period, 
to  great  deterioration,  as  well  as  to  heavy  charges  for  warehousing 
and  transport." 

And  he  might  have  added,  that  twelve  months'  interest  of 
money,  borrowed,  perhaps,  by  the  cultivator  at  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent.,  was  also  swallowed  up  by  the  delay. 

Railways,  it  is  true,  have  been  talked  of,  and  projected, 
even  in  India,  for  more  than  twenty  years  (since  1832) ;  but, 
like  everything  else  in  the  way  of  improvement,  they  have 
scarcely  made  the  least  progress  during  all  that  time.    When 
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a  new  territory  is  to  be  annexedi  a  suspected  Bajah  to  be 
deposed,  and  bis  treasures  seized,  a  new  tax  to  be  exacted,  or 
any  immediate  object  of  gain  to  be  achieved,  there  is  no  lack 
of  promptness  or  energy  in  the  Indian  Government,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  But  when  such  innovations  as  opening 
canals,  digging  tanks,  forming  a  new  code  of  laws,  or  intro- 
ducing railroads,  are  proposed,  then  it  is  that  the  energy  is 
wanting,  and  procrastination,  "  the  thief  of  time,"  retards 
as  long  as  possible  the  execution  of  them.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  give  a  short  accoimt  of  the  several  Indian  rail 
ways  at  present  projected. 

The  East  Indian  Railway  proposes  a  line  from  Calcutta  to 
Bajmahal,  on  the  Ganges — a  distance  of  200  miles.  Including 
a  short  branch  to  the  collieries  of  Burdwan,  a  distance  of 
120  miles  from  Calcutta;  and  some  progress  (a  few  miles 
only)  has  been  made  in  this.  From  thence,  the  steam  navi- 
gation of  the  Ganges  is  good  to  Allahabad,  passing  by  Bog- 
lipoor,  Monghir,  Patna,  Dinapoor,  Buxar,  Ghazeepoor,  Be- 
nares, and  Mirzapore,  to  Allahabad,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  where  the  river  navigation  on  each 
of  these  two  streams  becomes  slow  and  difficult,  from  various 
impediments  and  want  of  water. 

The  Upper  Indian  Railway  proposes  to  commence  its  road 
at  this  point,  Allahabad,  and  proceed  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  between  the  two  rivers,  Jumna  and  Ganges,  along 
the  plain  of  the  Dooab,  touching  at  Futtehpoor  and  Cawn- 
pore,  one  of  the  largest  military  stations  in  India,  on  to 
Agra,  on  the  Jumna,  the  capital  of  a  new  Presidency,  and  a 
Baost  important  city.  From  thence  it  will  proceed  by  Muttra, 
another  large  military  station,  and  Pulwa,  to  the  imperial 
city   of    Delhi,   having,  on    its    right,  short  distances   for 
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branches  to  Lucknow,  Furruckabad,  Sikundra,  Coel,  Ally- 
ghur,  and  Meerut — all  important  places  ;  and,  on  the  left  to 
Kalpy,  Etawa,  Ghvalior,  and  Bhnrtpore,  also  considerable 
stations.* 

The  whole  distance  from  Allahabad  to  Delhi  is  400  miles, 
over  a  level  tract,  presenting  no  engineering  difficulties  what- 
ever ;  on  the  contrary,  affijrding  facilities  for  economical  con- 
struction, such  as,  perhaps,  no  equal  extent  of  coimtry  in 
any  part  of  India  can  parallel.  When  this  line  shall  be 
completed,  another  continuous  one  may  be  easily  extended 
from  Delhi,  still  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  to  Kumaul, 
Loodianah,  Lahore,  Jelum,  Attock,  and  Peshawur,  across  the 
level  plains  of  the  Punjaub,  to  the  very  frontiers  of  Affgha- 
nistan ;  with  a  branch  from  Kumaul  to  Simla,  the  sunmicr 
retreat  of  the  Governor-General  and  staff,  at  the  entrance 
into  the  Himalaya. 

The  Delhi  Gazette  states  that  the  average  cost  of  land  car- 
riage, in  that  quarter,  is  30  rupees  per  ton  for  100  miles. 
By  railway,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  3d.  per  mile,  the  cost 
would  be  13  rupees ;  showing  a  saving  of  130  per  cent,  in 
the  charge.  Mirzapore  is  one  of  the  greatest  depots  in  India 
for  cotton.  It  is  conveyed  to  that  city  at  present  on  the 
backs  of  bullocks,  carrying  IGOlbs.  weight  each,  at  an  average 
speed  of  seven  miles  a  day,  in  fair  weather  only !  in  the  rains, 
the  route  is  impracticable,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  5s.  for  each 
100  miles !  Taking  the  average  distances  from  which  the 
cotton  is  brought  to  Mirzapore  at  500  miles,  each  pound  of 
cotton  costs  in  its  transit  by  land  more  than  2Jd.  But  after 
this,  it  has  to  be  conveyed  by  water  to  Calcutta,  at  a  cost  of 
at  least  a  penny  per  pound  more,  making  the  carraige  of  this 

♦  Since  this  was  written  the  East  Indian  and  Upper  India  Bailways 
have  heen  amalgamated. 
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bulky  article  nearly  4d.  per  lb.,  the  original  cost  being  less 
than  2d.,  and  rendering  it,  therefore,  quite  impossible  for  it  to 
compete  with  either  American,  Brazilian,  or  any  other  cottons, 
from  coimtries  in  which  greater  facilities  of  inland  carriage 
exist. 

In  HerapaWa  Joui*naly  a  high  authority  in  railway  mattei-s, 
it  is  shown,  from  carefully  considered  data,  that  the  existing 
traffic  between  Allahabad  and  Delhi  (not  allowing  for  any  in- 
crease),  would  produce  a  profit  of  150  per  cent. :  taking  even 
the  lowest  price  now  paid,  namely,  4d.  per  ton  per  mile ;  and 
conveying  it  at  a  moderate  speed,  would  accomplish  in  half 
an  hour  the  distance  it  now  takes  a  whole  day  to  achieve  !    If 
passengers  were  carried  at  3d.  a  mile,  the  numbers  now  passing 
to  and  fro  on  that  route  (without  allowing  for  any  increase), 
would  yield  another  12  per  cent,  profit  at  least.     But,  even 
supposing  that  instead  of  4d.  per  ton  per  mile  for  goods,  and 
3d.  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  were  reduced  to  a  single 
penny  for  each,  and  allowing  the  working  expenses  of  the 
line  to  be  50  per  cent,  on  its  cost,  the  return  would  yield  a 
profit  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  capital  simk.      The  insurance  of 
merchandize  and  property  from  Agra  to  Allahabad,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  navigation,  is  as 
Hgh  as  from  Calcutta  to  England — the  distance  in  the  one 
case  being  300,  and  in  the  other  15,000  miles  ! 

The  Bombay  Line  is  proposed  to  go  from  Bombay  north- 
wards, along  the  coast  to  Surat — ^then  to  ascend  the  Ghauts 
or  mountain  passes  into  the  interior  to  join  the  Bengal  rail- 
way at  Allahabad.  The  first  twenty-four  miles  only  was 
opened  in  April  last,  yet  none  of  the  great  authorities  were 
present  on  the  occasion,  so  little  interest  do  they  feel  in  such 
undertakings. 

The  Madras  Railway  proposes  to  go  from  Madras  to  Arcot, 
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and  on  to  Bangalore,  in  a  westerly  direction,  for  a  distance 
of  200  miles.  Its  first  100  miles  across  the  level  country, 
like  the  first  100  miles  of  the  Bombay  line  along  the  coast, 
will  be  easy  enough,  but  the  remainder  will,  from  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  country,  be  more  difficult. 

As  a  contrast  between  the  manner  in  which  public  under- 
takings of  utility  are  carried  through  in  free  countries  and  in 
despotic  ones,  let  the  following  facts  be  compared.  So  long 
ago  as  1832,  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Madras  to 
Bangalore  was  projected ;  and  in  1836  a  line  was  actually 
surveyed  by  an  officer  of  the  Madras  engineers,  and  resolved 
upon.  About  the  same  period,  1833,  railroads  first  began  to 
attract  attention  in  the  United  States  of  America.  But  mark 
the  difference — ^twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  during 
which  not  a  single  railway  has  yet  been  opened  in  India 
beyond  an  extent  of  twenty-four  miles ;  while  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  same  period  of  time,  more  than  10,000  miles  of 
railroad  have  been  completed  and  are  in  full  operation,  and 
at  least  10,000  miles  more  are  in  course  of  actual  construction! 
From  Boston  in  the  north,  to  Mobile  in  the  south,  there  is  a 
continued  line  of  1,600  miles  in  length  in  daily  use,  and 
across  the  new  State  of  Illinois,  hardly  yet  reclaimed  from 
the  Indian  hunting  grounds,  a  line  of  680  miles  is  in  progress; 
for  which  the  Congress  "has  granted  2,700,000  acres  of  public 
land !  Yet  the  physical  difficulties  in  the  United  States  are 
greater  than  on  any  of  the  proposed  lines  in  India,  as  the 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  linos,  are  carried  over  the  Alleghany  mountains  at  an 
height  of  3,000  feet ;  and  while  in  Europe  there  are  under- 
takings on  foot  for  tunnelling  through  the  Alps,  and  carrying 
railways  over  the  Danube,  sending  sub-marine  telegraphs 
across  oceans  and  seas — the  Government  of  India  are  dozing 
and  dreaming  over  their  much  smaller  projects,  not  one  of 
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wliicli,  even  the  easiest  of  construction,  has  yet  been  carried 
into  practical  operation  beyond  the  insignificant  distance 
stated. 

Tribunal  for  Redress  of  Grievances. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  East  India  Company's  rule 
has  been  the  exemption  which  they  have  hitherto  been  allowed 
to  enjoy  from  responsibility  to  the  jurisdiction  of  English 
Courts  of  Justice,  for  the  most  flagrant  wrongs  committed  by 
their  servants  and  under  their  authority  in  India.     Cases  are 
perpetually  occurring  in  which  such  wrongs  are  inflicted; 
and  by  a  rule  of  their  own  establishing,  no  Memorial  even, 
complaining  of  the  wrong  or  seeking  redress,  can  ever  be  sent 
home  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  without  its  being  transmitted 
open,  through  the  local  Government  that  has  inflicted  the 
wrong !    The  consequence  is,  that  in  some  cases,  the  Memorial 
never  reaches  the  Court  at  all,  and  there  is  no  power  of  calling 
any  one  to  account  for  this,  either  in  India  or  in  England. 
If  sent,  it  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  with  such  comments  and 
explanations  by  the   authority  complained   against,    as   to 
destroy  all  its  force,  while  the  complainant  is  not  present  to 
rebut  them,  and  knows  nothing  even   of  their  nature   or 
existence.     Added  to  this,  the  Company  have  a  nde  of  their 
own,  equally  convenient  to  them  and  to  their  servants,  that 
whatever  is  done  by  their  authorities  in  India  towards  others, 
must  be  defended,  however  imjustifiable  it  may  be :  because 
to  open  the  door  to  redress  of  grievances,  would  lead  to  end- 
less complaints,  and  the  shortest  way,  therefore,  is  to  strangle 
them  in  the  cradle ! 

Many  native  Indians,  on  learning  this,  have  innocently^ 
come  to  England  themselves  to  seek  redress,  and  have  applied 
in  person  to  the  Court  of  Directors.     They  have  been  gene- 
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rally  received  with  the  greatest  politeness,  and  sometimes 
flattered  into  submission  by  personal  attentions  and  splendid 
hospitalities ;  but  in  default  of  this,  they  are  told  that  the 
Directors  can  listen  to  no  complaints  except  they  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  usual  channels  (meaning  the  local  authori- 
ties in  India,  the  very  parties  complained  against).  In  their 
despair,  the  complainants  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
misled  by  the  name  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  Board  to  control, 
or  correct  the  Directors  when  wrong,  and  by  its  overruling 
authority  to  compel  redress  when  they  refuse  it ;  little 
dreaming  that  as  the  President  of  the  Board  has,  by  courtesy, 
as  large  a  share  of  the  Indian  patronage  as  the  Chairman  and 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Company,  and  twice  the  amount  of 
the  ordinary  members,  he  continually  identifies  his  interest 
with  theirs;  and  however  he  may  compel  them  to  sign 
despatches  of  his  own,  every  line  of  which  they  disapprove, 
yet  in  any  case  in  which  they  wrong  an  individual,  the  Presi- 
dent is  as  sure  to  defend  the  Company  in  Parlisiment,  as  if 
the  patronage  they  allow  him  by  courtesy  were  regarded  by 
him  as  a  retaining  fee  to  counsel. 

The  President  therefore  refers  the  complainant  back  again 
to  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  these  have  but  one  answer, 
which  is,  to  refer  him  again  to  the  local  government  in  India. 
In  his  last  effort  for  justice  he  gets  some  nine  Proprietors  of 
East  India  Stock,  who  feel  for  his  wrongs,  to  summon  a 
Court  of  their  body  at  the  India  House  for  the  discussion  of 
his  case.  In  due  time  they  assemble  with  solenm  form. 
The  Directors  themselves  muster  in  full  force,  and  sit  within 
the  bar  as  the  dignitaries  of  the  Court ;  though,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  are  the  very  parties  whose  acts  are  complained  of, 
and  who  are  therefore  on  their  trial.  The  farce  proceeds,  by 
some  independent  member  detailing  the  grievance  at  length, — 
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when  a  resolution  for  its  redress  is  proposed  and  duly  seconded. 
But  as  the  proprietors  are  nearly  all  subservient  to  the  Direc- 
tors, to  whose  patronage  they  are  constantly  looking  for 
rewards,  and  therefore  dare  not  offend  them;  and  as  the 
Directors  know  that  they  can  command  their  votes,  they 
listen  with  the  greatest  complacency  to  the  tale  of  wrongs 
detailed,  permitting  the  speeches  to  go  on  till  nearly  all 
present  are  tired  out ;  and  then  moving,  as  an  amendment, 
"  the  previous  question,"  or  "  that  the  Court  do  now  adjourn,*' 
which,  being  proposed  by  the  Directors  themselves  as  the 
easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  disagreeable  subject,  is  sure 
to  be  carried  by  a  large  majority.  The  meeting  is  then  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  unhappy  complainant  is  as  much  surprised 
as  mortified  to  find  that  all  this  talk  has  ended  in  nothing ; 
and  that  the  redress  he  came  to  England  to  seek  in  person  is 
just  as  far  distant  as  ever  ! 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  picture.  Four  such  cases  of  as 
flagrant  wrong  as  ever  was  committed  by  the  most  despotic 
government  on  earth  are  now  existing, — the  injured  parties 
or  their  Indian  representatives  being  actually  now  in  England 
seeking  in  vain  for  redress.  The  one  is  the  case  of  the  Nabob 
of  the  Camatic  ;  the  other,  the  heir  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah ; 
the  third,  certain  Parsee  merchants  of  Bombay;  and  the 
fourth,  the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  whose  daughter  has  been  recently 
l)aptized  as  a  Christian  imder  the  sponsorship  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  but  who  has  nevertheless  been  deprived  of  his 
private  property  by  the  Indian  authorities,  for  which  he  can 
get  no  redress ;  and  when  he  asks  the  India  Company  to 
grant  him  a  prolonged  leave  of  absence,  that  he  may 
remain  a  little  longer  with  his  daughter  who  is  to  be  left  in 
this  country,  and  whom  he  may  never  therefore  see  again,  he 
w  ordered  forthwith  to  return  to  India,  without  the  redress 
he  came  home  to  seek,  imder  pain  of  their  severe  displeasure  ! 
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powerful  allies,  but  they  have  been  actually  guaranteed,  by 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  itself,  not  merely  the  reimburse- 
ment of  their  original  capital  of  6,000,000/.  sterling  (which 
itself  would  have  been  sufficiently  extravagant),  but  the 
payment  of  double  its  amount,  namely,  12,000,000/.  sterling  ! 
And  while  other  subjects  of  the  Crown  are  well  content  to 
receive  an  interest  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  on  their  invested 
capital, — ^the  latter  having  been,  till  very  lately,  the  maximum 
allowed  by  law  on  all  mortgages  and  loans,  and  three  per 
cent,  being  the  maximum  of  the  public  funds, — ^the  stock- 
holders of  this  favoured  Company  have  been  guaranteed  by 
the  Legislature  a  double  interest  of  ten  and  a-half  per  cent., 
till  1874,  when  their  double  capital  of  12,000,000/.  sterling 
is  to  be  paid  oflF ! 

Never,  certainly,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  such 
liberal  reward  given  to  those  who  had  mismanaged  their  affairs ; 
never  were  neglect,  extravagance,  and  private  advantage 
pursued  at  the  expense  of  public  loss,  so  honoured  as  in  their 
case. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  so  little  of  hostility  have  I  to  the 
Directors  or  Proprietors  of  India  Stock,  that  I  would  keep 
faith  with  them — though  they  have  so  often  broken  faith  with 
others.  I  would  respect  their  property,  ill-gotten  and  unjustly 
augmented  as  it  may  have  been,  though  they  have  so  often 
recklessly  and  unjustifiably  destroyed  the  property  of  others : 
and,  for  the  sake  of  India  and  its  future  prosperity,  I  would 
even  go  further  than  they  themselves  claim,  and  instead  of 
making  their  dividends  depend  in  any  way  whatever  on  the 
future  revenues  of  India,  as  they  now  do,  I  would  at  once 
recommend  that  on  the  declaration  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  over  all  her 
Eastern  dominions,  the  whole  of  their  doubled  capital  of 
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12,000,000/.  should  be  taken  as  part  pf  the  Imperial  National 
Debt,  just  as  we  did  when  we  paid  20,000,000/.  to  purchase 
the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  Slaves  in  our  dominions ;  and 
if  the  welfare  of  3,000,000  of  negroes  was  worth  twenty 
millions  to  secure,  the  welfare  of  150,000,000  of  Indians 
woidd  be  worth  12,000,000/.  to  advance.  The  interest  of  this 
sum,  at  three  per  cent.,  should  henceforth  be  paid  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Great  Britain,  as  all  our  other  charges  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  establishments  and  interest  of 
national  loans  now  are.  By  thus  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  revenues  of  India  to  support  its  own  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, instead  of  remitting  any  portion  to  England,  for 
dividends  or  any  other  purpose,  we  might  devote  the  whole  of 
the  surplus  which  woidd  then  remain  to  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  the  country. 

By  such  a  change  as  this,  a  few  years  only  would  cover  the 
vast  interior  of  India  with  roads,  bridges,  canals,  tanks,  reser- 
voirs, post-houses  or  halting  stations,  railroads,  and  all  the 
other  improvements  of  modem  times.     And  when  these  had 
produced,  as  they  would  be  sure  soon  to  do,  the  enormous 
profits  arising  from  increased  irrigation,  extended  cidtivation, 
turning  waste  lapds  into  fertHe  fields,  draining  unhealthy 
tracts,  improving  their  salubrity,  and  thus  doubling  the  pro- 
duce of  India  in  all  its  rich  varieties  of  tropical  wealth  :  then, 
whatever  surplus  could  be  raised  should  go  te  the  moral  and 
social  improvement  of  the  people,  by  increased  establishments 
for  education,  the  founding  of  hospitels  and  asylums  for  the 
afflicted  of  every  class,  improvement  of  their  dwellings,  and 
uneUoration  of  their  condition,  which  woidd  bind  them  to  us 
Bi  gratitude  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties — ^the  conviction  that 
any  change  of  rulers  woidd  deteriorate  their  condition ;  so 
that,  by  interest  as  well  as  sentiment,  they  would  become 
%al  and  contented  subjects. 
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As  the  country  impipved,  with  increasing  resources,  and 
ampler  means,  the  burthens  of  necessary  taxation  would  be 
the  more  easily  borne ;  and  this  might  be  gradually  lightened 
by  the  same  process  as  takes  place  every  year  in  England. 
The  Indian  Minister  of  Finance  would  produce  his  Budget 
for  the  year^— before  the  Legislative  and  Representative 
Council  of  India — and  if  a  clear  surplus  were  shown  to  exist, 
when  all  the  improvements  adverted  to  above  had  been 
effected,  it  would  then  be  his  duty  to  propose,  and  that  of  the 
Legislature  to  effect,  a  diminution  of  the  rate  of  assessment  on 
the  land — ^which,  as  it  is  the  simplest,  the  easiest,  and  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  the  most  universally  equitable  source  of  taxa- 
tion, as  all  the  chief  elements  of  wealth  spring  from  it,  either 
from  below  or  above  its  surface  (the  objection  to  it  in  India 
lying  in  its  extravagant  amount  rather  than  in  its  nature),  we 
might  live  to  see  this  land-tax  reduced  to  an  assessment 
of  such  moderate  dimensions  that  one-tenth  of  its  produce 
might  be  enough  to  keep  up  all  the  establishments  of  the 
country  in  Aill  vigour — and  leave  the  people  in  affluence  and 
content. 

Dufm  of  the  Mother  Country. 

There  is  a  phrase  in  constant  use,  when  speaking  of  the 
Parent  State  and  her  distant  possessions,  by  which  the  former 
is  called  the  "  Mother  Country,"  and  the  latter  are  regarded 
as  her  ''  ofispring."  These  designations  are  at  once  appro- 
priate, and  pregnant  with  expression ; — as  the  relationship  in 
which  each  stands  to  the  other  cannot  be  more  distinctly  or 
advantageously  stated  than  by  these  relative  terms;  while 
the  very  conditions  of  affinity  which  they  imply,  at  once  point 
out  their  specific  and  reciprocal  duties  to  each  other.  It  may 
be  asked,  perhaps,  in  what  do  these  consist  P   And  the  answer 
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to  this  question,  if  carried  out  in  detail^  would  faithfully 
describe  the  very  beat  line  of  policy  for  both  that  could 
poeaibly  be  pursued. 

The  duties  of  a  good  mother  to  her  children,  hardly  require 
to  be  laid  down  minutely,  as  the  instincts  of  natural  affection 
not  only  point  them  out  to  every  reasonable  and  conscientious 
parent,  but  make  their  discharge  so  pleasurable  as  to  require 
no  stimulus  for  their  performance,  beyond  the  delight  which 
iheir  daily  exercise  affords.  They  succeed  each  other  in  some- 
thing like  the  foUowiug  order  : — 

1.  To  provide  for  the  more  perfect  development  of  all  the 
physical  powers,  in  the  promotion  of  bodily  health,  by  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  most  wholesome  food,  a  full  supply  of  the  purest 
air,  abundant  but  appropriate  apparel,  freedom  of  limbs, 
moderate  exercise  or  labour,  and  adequate  repose. 

2.  To  watch  the  first  dawnings  of  the  infant  mind,  and  bring 
the  intellectual  faculties  into  as  early  and  as  active  exercise  as 
may  be  found  to  be  compatible  with  perfect  health  and  pro- 
gressive physical  growth,  but  no  more ;  and,  in  directing  and 
guiding  its  enquiries,  to  limit  these  as  much  as  possible  to 
objects  and  topics  of  the  first  necessity,  and  greatest  utiHty, 
as  the  foundation  of  all  its  subsequent  pursuits  in  life. 

3.  To  train  the  moral  feelings,  and  form  the  daily  habits  in 
harmony  with  them,  so  as  to  produce,  not  merely  a  right 
conception  of  the  moral  and  social  duties  of  each  to  all,  by  the 
law  of  kindness,  love,  truth,  justice,  and  benevolence;  but  to 
make  the  exercise  of  these  virtues  as  pleasurable  to  the  mind 
and  heart,  as  healthy  and  agreeable  exercise  is  to  the  senses, 
ao  as  to  effect  the  most  practicable  combination  of  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,  the  union  necessary  to  perfect  excellence 
in  either  sex. 

4.  To  teach  the  use  of  such  arts  and  labours  as  may  enable 
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all  to  earn  an  independent  subsistence  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, whether  in  agricidture,  manufactures,  mining,  engineer- 
ing, commerce,  trade,  handicraft,  or  the  learned  and  liberal 
professions,  and  to  qualify  all  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
render  themselves  wholly  independent  of  further  parental 
aid. 

5.  When  the  period  of  mature  age  shall  be  attained,  to  offer 
friendly  counsel  and  advice,  as  to  the  most  appropriate  time 
and  form  of  separation  from  parental  authority  and  control, 
by  creating  a  separate  establishment  of  their  own  ;  and  assist- 
ing, if  need  be,  with  funds  as  well  as  influence,  to  make  that 
establishment  prosperous,  permanent,  and  enduring. 

6.  And  lastly,  to  continue,  as  long  as  both  shall  endure,  the 
same  friendly  relations  after  separation  from  the  parental 
home,  as  existed  while  the  rising  youth  were  sheltered  by  its 
roof ;  and,  whenever  required,  to  be  ready  to  assist,  by  every 
practicable  means,  the  ofispring  to  which  they  originally 
gave  birth,  to  sympathise  with  their  misfortunes,  to  rejoice 
in  their  prosperity,  and  to  glory  in  their  reputation  and 
success. 

If  these  are  the  duties  of  parents  to  their  children — and  who 
will  venture  to  doubt  it  ? — such  also  are  the  duties  which 
Mother  Countries  owe  to  their  Colonial  OflEspring.  How  im- 
perfectly  they  have  been  performed,  the  pages  of  SpaniA, 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  and  English  history  \mhappily 
will  prove ;  yet  how  practicable  it  is  to  pursue  a  superior 
policy  to  that  which  these  countries  have  observed,  the  earlier 
pages  of  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Eoman  history  abundantly 
testify.  In  both,  there  were  no  doubt  great  defects,  but  those 
of  the  ancients  were  mere  light  specks  compared  to  the  huge 
dark  blots  of  the  modems. 

Our  own  increased  intelligence  and  our  professed  admiration 
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of  the  Christian  code  of  morals,  which  we  so  earnestly  pro- 
claim it  to  be  our  wish  to  uphold,  by  giving  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops to  our  colonies  to  teach  to  others,  if  not  to  practise 
themselves,  the  precepts  of  that  code,  leave  us  without  the 
excuse  which  the  ancients  might  fairly  have  offered,  for  any 
deficiencies  of  their  earlier  day,  before  the  Gospel  of  Truth 
and  Love  had  dawned  upon  mankind. 

Hitherto,  we  have  ruled  all  our  distant  possessions  with  no 
higher  object  than  to  make  them  yield  as  much  of  profit  as 
possible  to  the  mother  country  ;  a  barbarism  as  cruel  as  that  of 
an  American  Slave-owner  making  his  own  offspring  toil  with 
the  rest  of  his  slaves  for  their  master.  We  hold  this  to  be  a 
deadly  sin,  on  the  west  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  justly  denoimce 
it  as  a  crime  against  human  nature.  But  we  have  practised 
it  ourselves,  without  any  expression  of  horror,  in  our  own 
possessions  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere ;  as  if  difference  of 
latitude  or  longitude  could  alter  the  nature  and  character  of 
deeds,  and  make  that  which  is  criminal  in  one  region  of  the 
earth,  innocent  and  honourable  in  another. 

We  can  denounce  the  conquest  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland, 
and  Italy,  by  Napoleon,  and  rejoice  at  his  overthrow,  as  a 
plunderer  of  other  lands  ;  we  can  condemn  the  Bourbons  for 
their  conquest  and  occupation  of  Algiers  ;  we  deprecate  the 
French  for  their  attempt  to  regain  the  ancient  boimdary  of 
the  Rhine,  and  to  recover  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy, 
which  they  once  held,  but  have  since  lost ;  we  have  no 
language  too  severe  by  which  to  denoimce  the  ambition  of 
Russia  to  possess  itself  of  Turkey  and  supplant  the  Crescent 
by  the  Cross ;  yet  we  have  nothing  but  praise  and  self-gratu- 
lation  to  bestow  on  our  own  countrymen  for  the  equally 
criminal  conquest  of  India,  and  we  glory  in  having  achieved 
ooTBdves  what  we  loudly  condemn  in  others. 
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We  haye  hitherto  goyemed  this  conquered  cotmtry  as  a 
Foreign  Despot,  intent  chiefly  on  the  object  of  wringing 
from  its  wretched  inhabitants  all  they  could  be  made  to 
yield  us  as  a  nation,  in  the  shape  of  gain.  We  haye  over- 
shot the  mark,  like  the  ''  vaulted  ambition,"  which,  leaping 
too  high,  loses  its  seat,  and  "  falls  on  the  other  side."  We 
have  merely  enriched  some  hundreds  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals,  but  have  burthened  the  millions  of  India  and  of 
England  with  a  heavy  and  constantly  increasing  loss.  Let 
us  henceforth  rule  India  and  all  our  Colonies,  as  a  Mother- 
Country  should  govern  her  offspring,  thinking  first  only  of 
their  welfare  and  prosperity,  and  in  that,  making  our  chief 
glory  and  reward  to  consist.  If  we  do  this,  they  will  prove 
to  us  great  blessings,  and  sources  of  wealth  and  strength. 
If  we  do  not,  they  will,  on  the  contrary,  prove  heavy  curses, 
and  become  sources  of  poverty,  weakness,  and  disgrace ;  till 
at  length,  separating  from  the  Parent  state  in  anger  and 
disgust,  they  will  grow  up,  as  America  has  done,  to  be  rivals 
rather  than  allies,  and  with  bitter  recollections  of  their 
former  treatment,  which  it  will  take  whole  generations  to 
obliterate. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  to  a  close.  I  have  confined  myself 
in  this  short  Tract,  to  the  broadest  Outlines  only  of  a  Plan 
for  the  Future  Government  of  India,  as  the  details  would 
require  much  larger  space  ;  and  indeed,  the  great  principles 
of  the  Government  being  once  settled,  the  details  might  be 
easily  adapted  to  them  as  required. 

I  desire  only  that  this  Plan  should  be  carefully  consideredi 
and  impartially  compared  with  the  existing  systems  by 
which  India  has  been  hitherto  ruled,  or  the  Plan  propounded 
by  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
for  its  "improved  admimstration,"  and  I  have  no  doobt 
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to  wHich  the  preponderating  amount  of  approbation  by  the 
great  bnlk  of  the  people  both  in  India  and  in  England  will 
be  given. 

Fortunately  there  is  yet  time  to  adopt  and  incorporate  any 
portion  of  the  suggestions  here  offered  for  the  Future  Go- 
Temment  of  India,  in  the  Bill  recently  passed,  though  not  yet 
become  a  law — ^as  the  present  charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany does  not  actually  expire  until  April,  1854.  It  may  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  Liberal  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  be  induced  to  bring  the  subject  of 
Indian  Reform  again  before  the  House,  on  the  presentation 
of  the  petitions  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  now  in 
the  hands  of  Members  for  that  purpose :  but  it  is  essential 
to  their  success  that  they  should  be  supported-by  the  resolu- 
tions of  Public  Meetings,  and  the  Petitions  of  the  British 
people  out  of  doors :  and  if  this  be  done  speedily,  extensively, 
and  earnestly,  the  benefits  both  to  India  and  to  Britain  may 
be  greatly  accelerated,  and  the  labourers  will  have  the  satis- 
&ction  of  living  to  see  their  efforts  rewarded  by  success. 


Public  Proceedings  in  India,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Recent 

Bill 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  chief  reason  urged  for  the 
hurry  and  precipitation  with  which  the  recent  India  Bill 
was  passed  through  both  Houses,  was  that  the  Govemor- 
Oeneral  of  India,  Lord  Dalbousie,  had  in  a  private  letter 
strongly  recommended  it,  to  prevent  the  agitation  which  he 
apprehended  would  arise  in  India  if  it  were  longer  delayed, 
but  as  that  letter  was  never  produced  to  Parliament,  though 
often  asked  for,  the  exact  nature  of  its  contents  is  known  only 
to  the  Ministers  themselves. 
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In  the  House  of  Commons  this  undue  precipitancy  of  legis- 
lation, before  any  of  the  Committees  appointed  to  take  evidence 
on  the  subject  had  closed  their  labours  or  made  their  report, 
was  ably  denounced  by  the  members  of  the  Indian  Reform 
Society,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  Conservative  party  ;  and  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Monteagle  put  on  record  a  very 
able  Protest  against  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  chiefly  for 
the  same  reason ;  while,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  of  the  public 
generally  at  other  places,  this  objection  was  urged  with  great 
force. 

At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  it  was  supposed  that  the 
speedy  passing  of  the  Bill  would  prevent  all  agitation  there, 
no  sooner  had  intelligence  reached  India  conveying  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  Bill,  than  one  of  the  largest  public 
meetings  ever  held  in  India  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
Calcutta,  at  which  some  of  the  most  intelligent  Natives  of 
that  country  gave  expression  to  their  opinions  and  feelings  in 
the  most  unambiguous  terms.  A  full  report  of  the  speeches 
pronounced  at  that  meeting  was  forwarded  to  us  by  one  of 
the  parties  present  at  it,  who  vouches  for  its  accuracy  ;  and 
we  believe  that  we  shall  both  surprise  and  gratify  our  readers, 
as  well  as  do  an  act  of  justice  to  the  speakers,  and  above  all, 
promote  the  cause  of  Indian  Reform,  by  transferring  to  our 
pages  the  chief  portion  of  this  remarkable  docimient.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  speakers  are  those  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  pagans,  or  heathens,  whom  the  India 
Bill,  in  effect,  declares  to  be  so  deficient  in  information  and 
capacity  as  to  be  unworthy  to  be  admitted  into  the  cove- 
nanted, or  government  service,  in  the  land  of  their  birth ; 
whom  we  have  hitherto  regarded  as  utterly  unfitted  for  the 
enjoyment  of  aily  representative  or  liberal  institutions — ^in 
short,  whom  we  have  looked  upon  as  mere  instruments  for 
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producing  a  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  oppressors, 
and  sustain  a  government  which  treats  them  only  as  so  many 
slaves,  serfs,  or  villeins,  having  no  voice  in  the  public  coim- 
cils,  and  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them. 

Let  these  speeches — all  but  one  in  English,  too — a  tongue 
as  foreign  to  them  as  Bengalee  is  to  us — ^be  read,  and 
compared  with  the  average  of  those  delivered  at  the  East 
India  House,  or  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we 
think  they  will  not  suffer  by  the  comparison,  but  establish 
their  just  claim  to  a  share  in  the  civil  and  political  liberties, 
which  we  are  not  worthy  to  enjoy  ourselves  if  we  do  not 
recognise  their  right  to  be  our  fellow-freemen  as  well  as 
fellow-subjects. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  speeches  delivered 
on  this  occasion,  selected  and  abridged  from  the  full  report, 
which  would  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  this  number,  if 
printed  entire ;  but  the  most  prominent  facts  are  faithfully 
given- 

The  meeting  of  the  Native  Community,  convened  by  the  Sheriff 
on  the  requisition  of  forty  of  its  most  influential  members  to  take 
mto  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  ministerial  scheme  for  the  future  Govern- 
ment of  India,  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  at  four  p.m.  on  Friday. 
When  business  commenced  there  must  have  been  above  4,000  per- 
lons  present;  and  when  it  concluded,  there  were  still  about  3,000. 
Among  the  Native  gentry  present  were  Kajah  Radhakhant  Deb 
Bahadoor,  Bajah  Kalli  Krishna  Bahadoor,  Bajah  Pertab  Chunder 
Sing,  Eajah  Sutoo  Chum  Ghosal  Bahadoor,  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Baner- 
jee.  Baboo  Ramanauth  Tagore,  Baboo  Ramgopaul  Ghose,  Baboo 
Pearychand  Mitra,  Baboo  Joykissen  Mookerjee,  and  several  others. 
Among  the  European  friends  of  the  Natives,  we  observed  Mr.  W. 
Theobald,  of  the  Calcutta  Bar,  Mr.  George  Ackland,  merchant,  the 
Bey.  Dr.  Boaz,  LL.D.,  and  others. 

Thx  Shebut  opened  the  meeting  by  intimating,  in  the  words  of 
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the  requisition,  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  convened;  and 
then  proposed  that  the  members  should  proceed  to  elect  a  chairman 
from  amongst  themselves. 

Rajah  Badhakhant  Dsb  Bahadoob  was  thereupon  voted  into  the 
chair.  He  addressed  the  meeting  in  Bengalee,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  translation : — 

As  this  is  exclusively  a  Native  meeting,  it  is  meet,  as  its  chair- 
man, I  should  address  it  in  our  own  language. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  say,  and,  on  all  otbers^ 
to  know,  that  we  have  not  met  here  with  any  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  but  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  just  recognition  of  our  rights  and  privileges  from  our 
benign  rulers. 

The  Hindus  in  this  part  of  India,  I  am  happy  to  observe,  have 
always  been  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  evinced 
a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity,  and  were  greatly  instrumental  in 
procuring  for  it  its  earliest  territorial  acquisitions  in  India. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  has  said  that  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
Company's  administration  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  have 
predominated  over  its  disadvantages ;  the  former  have  been  stated 
to  be  extension  of  territory,  the  increase  of  revenue,  and  the 
establishment  of  educational  institutions. 

As  to  the  extension  of  territory  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  East 
India  Company  has  but  acted  up  to  their  duty  by  increasing  and 
preserving  Her  Majesty's  dominion,  and  so  long  as  they  can  keep 
together  a  consolidated  Government,  and  confer  upon  half-civilized 
people  the  blessings  of  civilization,  we  would  pray  that  her  Empire 
may  continue  to  be  extended,  and  that  those  privileges  which  a 
certain  class  of  Her  Majesty's  British  subjects  enjoy  here  as  to 
emoluments  and  official  dignities,  may  be  equally  shared  with  them 
by  Her  Majesty's  loyal  Native  subjects. 

As  to  the  increase  of  revenue,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  foUowB 
territorial  aggrandisement,  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  circumstanoe, 
generally  speaking,  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  us.  But  is  it 
fair,  is  it  just,  to  increase  this  revenue  by  oppressing  millions  of 
indigent  subjects  with  the  resumption  of  their  rent-free  lands  which 
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haye  descended  to  them  from  iheir  forefathen  as  their  only  means  of 
sabsistenc^  ? 

Is  it  conso^juit  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  ?  Is  it  liberal  ? 
Is  it  in  keeping  with  the  generous  and  merci^  character  of  the 
British  Oovemment  to  swell  the  revenue  by  a  monopoly  of  the 
salt  manufacture,  whereby  myriads  of  the  poorest,  nay  half-starring 
subjects  of  Her  most  Gracious  Majesty  are  precluded  from  scratching 
the  saline  earth  and  boiling  it  for  their  culinary  purposes — and 
whereby  innocent  zemindars,  even  those  residing  at  an  immense 
distance  from  their  zemindaries,  are  exorbitantly  fined  for  the 
abo^e  illegal  conduct  of  any  of  their  obscure  ryots  in  their  remote 
zemindaries  ?*  I  have  heard  that  of  late  years,  this  tax  upon  inno- 
cence has  amounted  to  an  enormous  extent.  Is  not  this  a  legaliza- 
tion of  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  extortion  ?  Is  it  not  a  perversion 
of  the  ends  of  justice  to  allow  no  remissions  to  zemindars  for  their 
derelict  lands,  while  alluvions  adjacent  to  their  estates  are  assessed 
to  increase  the  revenue  ?  Is  it  not  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law  to  add  a  new  source  of  revenue  by  renewing  those  demands 
npon  zemindaries  which  were  once  for  ever  included  in  the  perpetual 
settlement  ?  Is  it  rational  and  equitable  to  enhance  the  revenue 
by  selling  justice,  by  the  compulsory  use  of  stamped  papers,  and  by 
causing  copies  of  judicial  proceedings,  &c.,  filed  on  record  and  taken 
out  for  use  or  reference,  to  be  written  in  large  characters  on  these 
papers ;  only  on  one  side  of  it  and  with  lines  wide  apart  from  each 
other? 

Innumerable  are  the  grievances  of  this  nature,  which,  I  hope,  will 
be  noticed  more  fully  by  those  who  will  bring  forward  the  resolu- 
tions for  your  consideration. 

As  to  the  establishment  of  educational  institutions,  I  believe  steps 
have  been  taken  in  direct  opposition  to  the  original  object  for  which 
educational  funds  were  sanctioned.  Two  lacs  of  rupees  were  allowed 
by  Parliament  for  the  encouragement  of  the  literature  and  science  of 
this  country — fifty  thousand  for  Bombay,  fifty  thousand  for  Madras, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  for  Bengal.  Does  that  knowledge  which  is 
now  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  English  constitute  the 

*  Every  zemindar  is  fined  (500)  five  hundred  rupees  for  every  case  of 
illicit  manufacture  of  salt  by  ryots. 
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literature  and  science  of  this  country  ?  This  fund  has,  I  helieve, 
heen  entirely  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  English  seminaries. 
Many  are  the  indigenous  Sanscrit  schools  in  India  conducted  at  the 
expense  of  poor  pundits.  But  none  of  them  have  received  any 
assistance  from  this  fund. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  establishment  of  English  schools ;  let 
them  be  multiplied  as  much  as  possible.  All  that  we  want  is,  that 
an  endowment  should  be  exclusively  applied  for  the  encouragement 
of  oriental  literature  and  science. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  has,  in  his  India  Bill,  enumerated  the  modifica- 
tions which  the  Company's  administration  is  to  undergo  under  the 
new  charter — but  none,  scarcely  any  of  them,  bear  directly  on  the 
happiness  of  the  people. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, pointing  out  the  more  prominent  defects  of  the  new  scheme, 
should  be  forthwith  adopted  and  dispatched  as  early  as  practicable 
to  England. 

We  should  strain  every  nerve  and  use  all  our  energies  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  our  country.  The  time  for  exhibiting  this  energy  has 
now  arrived,  and  we  should  not  let  slip  this  opportunity  without 
turning  it  to  our  best  account. 

It  is  our  duty  to  use  our  best  endeavours  in  a  good  cause,  even 
though  we  should  fail  to  attain  success. 

All  the  following  speeches  were  delivered  in  English : — 

Eajah  Kaltj  K&ishna  Bajsadoob  moved  then  the  first  Besolu- 
tion,  which  ran  thus : — ] 

"  That  while  this  meeting  considers  it  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  the  native  British  subjects  of  India  to  remain  faithfully  attached  to 
the  British  Government,  it  is  at  the  same  time  of  opinion  that  on  an 
occasion  hke  the  present,  every  legitimate  and  constitutional  means 
ought  to  be  employed  for  the  redress  of  grievances." 

The  above  was  seconded  by  Eajah  Pcrtab  Chunder  Sing  Bahadoor, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Eajah  Sirroo  Chtten  Ghosal  Bahadoob  moved  the  second  Resolu- 
tion, which  was  as  follows : — 
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**  That  this  meetiDg,  having  deliherately  considered  the  Ministerial 
Scheme  as  developed  in  the  Speech  delivered  hj  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  3rd  June  last,  is  of  opinion  that 
that  Scheme  is  not  satisfactory,  and  will  greatly  disappoint  the  just  and 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  Native  Community." 

Baboo  Bakoopaul  Ghose  seconded  this  motion,  and  spoke  on  it 
to  the  following  eflTect: — He  said  he  had  come  prepared  to  offer 
some  remarks  upon  several  points  in  the  Ministerial  Scheme   for 
the  Government  of  India,  and  in  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Wood 
in  support  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he  feared,  densely 
crowded  as  the  Hall  was,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  deal 
with  the  subject  at  that  length  at  which  it  had  been  his  intention 
to  discuss  it.     A  few  of  the  salient  points,  however,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  disfigure  the  Ministerial  Scheme,  it  was  important  he 
should  not  pass  unnoticed.     They  all  knew  that  in  the  Charter  Act 
passed  by  the  Parliament  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided that  no  native  of  India,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  should 
by  reason  of  his  creed,  colour,  or  birth,  be  excluded  from  appoint- 
ments in  the  Covenanted  Service.     They  also  knew  that  this  pro- 
vision had  in  reality  been  made  a  dead  letter,  and  that  the  ex- 
dusiveness  of  the  Civil  Service  had  been  preserved  intact.  {Sear, 
hear.)     To  arrive  at  a  just  knowledge  of  the  wrongs  and  wants  of 
India,   the  House  of  Commons  had  appointed  a    Committee  to 
examine  witnesses  upon  the  administration  of  the  country  and  the 
condition  of  its  people.     The  evidence  so  taken  must  be  admitted 
to  be  one-sided ;  for  of  the  forty- four  witnesses  examined,  only  two 
were  Natives ;    and  of  the  remaining  forty-two,  nearly   all  were 
either  servants  of  the  existing  Government,  or  in   some  way  or 
other  connected  ynth  it.  {Hear,  hear,)     In  dealing  with  this  one- 
sided evidence,   the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  had  been 
cautious  to   select    a  few  morsels  which  tended  to  condemn  the 
character  of  the  Natives,  but  studiously  to  keep  out  of  sight  the 
many  proofs  of  their  claim  to  political  advantages  from  which  they 
were  now  debarred.  {Hear,  hear.)     Yet,  biassed  as  this  testimony 
was,  and  ingeniously  construed  as  it  had  been  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  people  of  this   country,  he   could  clearly  have   shown  that 
privileges  to  which  they  had  an  undeniable  right,  had  been  most 
obstinately  withheld  from  them. 

Q 
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The  plan  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  with  feference  to  appoint- 
ments in  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  was  this — ^that,  under  certain 
regulations,  to  bo  framed  by  the  Board  of  Control,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Parliament,  the  admissions  to  Haileybury  should  be 
thrown  open  to  "unlimited  competition" — that,  with  regard  to  the 
scientific  section  of  the  Indian  Army,  the  admission  to  Addiscombe 
should,  in  like  manner,  be  thrown  open  to  public  competition : — 
and  that  a  similar  course  should  be  pursued  as  to  the  appointment  of 
Assistant  Surgeons.  The  plain  meaning  of  this  was,  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  Haileybury  and  Addiscombe  were  to  be  preserved.  To 
throw  them  open  to  imlimited  competition  would  doubtless  be  to 
yield  an  important  concession  to,  and  confer  a  great  boon  upon,  the 
public  of  England ;  but  so  long  as  they  were  kept  up^so  long  as 
they  were  maintained  as  the  only  media  through  which  candidates 
could  enter  the  Covenanted  Service,  so  long  would  the  whole  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  this  country  be  shut  out  from  the 
advantages  to  which  they  opened  the  way.  {Loud  cries  of  hear, 
hear.)  True  it  might  be  said  that,  as  the  competition  was  to  be 
''unlimited,"  the  Natives  might  send  their  children  to  England  to 
pass  through  Haileybury  or  Addiscombe  to  qualify  them  for  one  or 
other  of  the  branches  of  the  Service ;  but  was  he  to  be  told  that  with 
the  mere  chance  of  obtaining  appointments,  Natives  were  to  send 
their  children  to  England,  without  their  families  around  them, 
without  their  friends  to  guide  them,  to  be  left  there  in  the  midst  of 
strangers?  {Hear y  hear.)  He  would  not  on  the  present  occasion 
wait  to  consider  the  objection  urged  by  his  countrymen  to  the  cross- 
ing of  the  ocean  on  the  score  of  caste ;  it  would  be  enough  to  say 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  Native,  parent  or  guardian,  with  any 
natural  or  kindly  feelings  of  affection,  to  trust  his  child  or  ward  to 
the  care  of  strangers  who  could  not  sympathise  with  his  feelings, 
and  in  a  clime  which  was  not  congenial  to  his  constitution.  But  this 
was  not  all.  A  belief  prevailed  that  even  if  the  children  of  Natives 
were  sent  to  England  for  education,  they  would  still  be  excluded 
firom  the  Covenanted  Service ;  and  this  belief  seemed  to  him  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  intelligence  brought  out  to  India  by  the  Steamer 
which  had  arrived  that  morning.  He  had  read  it  in  a  newspaper 
extra  only  that  moment,  and  found  from  it  that  the  competition  for 
admission  into  Haileybury  and  Addiscombe  would  be  throvm  open 
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only  to  the  "natural-bom  subjects  of  the  Crown."  Now,  he  was  not  a 
lawyer,  and  could  not  undertake  authoritatively  to  define  the  mean- 
ing of  that  phrase ;  but  he  believed  that  it  meant  only  those  subjects 
of  the  Crown  who  were  bom  in  Great  Britain.  He  said  this  under 
correction ;  but  if  that  were  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  there 
was  an  end  even  of  the  hope  of  a  single  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan 
family  sending  their  children  across  the  ocean  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  of  the  Covenanted  Service.     {Loud  cries  of /tear,  hear.) 

Another  feature  in  Sir  C.  Wood's  scheme  called  for  remark.  The 
constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  to  be  such  that  native 
views,  native  feelings,  and  native  talents,  were  not  to  be  represented 
in  it  at  all.  {Laud  cries  of  hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  pretend  to  say 
nor  had  he  ever  pretended  to  say,  that  the  Natives  should  have  a 
preponderance  of  votes  in  that  Council.  But  he  contended  that  no 
one  could  sufficiently  understand  the  customs,  sentiments,  and 
pr^udices  of  the  Natives  of  this  country  without  being  a  Native 
himself.  {Sear,  hear,  hear.)  To  a  foreigner,  however  intelligent 
and  however  observant,  this  would  be  the  study  of  a  life-time.  And 
yet,  the  Ministerial  Scheme  provided  in  effect  that  no  Native  of  India 
should  be  a  member  of  the  new  Legislative  Council. 

Were  he  to  stand  and  speak  from  that  time  until  day-dawn,  he 
could  not  exhaust  all  that  might  be  said  in  condemnation  of  the 
Ministerial  Scheme.  But  the  evening  was  advancing,  and  other 
speakers  were  to  follow  him.  He  must,  therefore,  be  brief.  He 
would  beg  to  refer  to  the  important  subject  of  education. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Monteagle,  and  other  peers  in  the 
Upper  House,  had  expressed  the  noblest  sentiments  upon  the  ques- 
tion. They  had  contended  that,  without  any  reference  to  ulterior 
effects, — without  any  reference  as  to  whether  improved  education 
would  80  qualify  and  strengthen  the  Natives,  as  ultimately  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  British  rule  and  British  supremacy  in  the 
East — the  Government  of  the  country  were  bound  to  impart  to  the 
Natives  the  highest  order  of  education  in  their  power.  {Loud  crie^ 
of  hear,  hear.)  After  the  remarks  he  made  about  Mr.  Halliday,  it 
gave  him  peculiar  pleasure  to  add  that  that  gentleman  fully  shared 
in  these  dignified  and  noble  sentiments.  He  had  boldly  declared, 
''  I  go  the  full  length  of  saying,  that  I  believe  our  mission  in  India 
is  to  qualify  them  (the  Natives)  for  goveming  themselves." 

q2 
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Now  he  (Baboo  Eamgopaul  Ghose)  argued — ^whether  reasonably  or 
not,  let  the  public  of  India  and  of  England  judge — that  the  system 
which  proposed,  to  educate  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  in  as  high 
a  degree  as  they  could  be  educated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  slap  the 
door  of  exclusion  in  their  fieuses  from  the  higher  prizes  of  the  puWo 
Serviqe,  was  an  anomaly  in  itself,  and  a  cruelty  to  them.  (iTMir, 
hear,)  It  was  to  impart  a  propelling  impetus  to  the  mind  of  a  nationi 
and  then  raise  an  adamantine  wall  to  stay  its  progress — it  was  to 
communicate  an  upward  spring  to  the  energies  of  a  people,  and  then 
hold  over  them  a  ponderous  weight — a  mountain  of  lead — ^to  crush 
them  down.  (^Cheers,)  Such  a  system  was  absurd  and  inconsistent 
in  the  extreme.  It  would  be  tantalising  the  educated  youths  of  this 
country— it  would  be  trifling  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a 
nation.  Better  far  to  declare  openly  that  India  should  be  governed, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  but  for  the  sole  advantage  of  the 
governors.  Better  to  do  away  at  once  with  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and,  at  one  fell  swoop,  abolish  all  vestiges  of  any  political  rights  and 
privileges — ^prohibit  all  public  meetings,  and  proclaim  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  that  the  hand  that  wrote  a 
petition  should  be  lopped  off  on  the  block.  But  God  be  thanked 
that  such  a  course  of  conduct  was  utterly  impossible  in  the  present 
day,  and  under  the  Grovemment  under  which  the  Natives  had  thei 
good  fortune  to  live.  Even  if  educational  institutions  were  not 
extended  and  improved,  the  progress  of  knowledge  must  now  be 
irrepressible.  With  a  fr^e  press  around  them,  and  the  growing 
intercourse  of  Natives  with  Europeans,  it  was  impossible  to  stay  the 
rolling  tide  of  improvement.  What  then  was  the  obvious  policy 
which  Great  Britain  should  adopt  towards  this  empire  ?  Certainly 
to  give  to  the  Natives  an  enlightened  English  education.  When  so 
educated,  let  them  be  tried  here  by  the  same  test  as  is  proposed  to 
be  applied  to  English  candidates  in  England.  And  if  any  of  the 
Native  candidates  were  found  successful,  lot  them  no  longer  be  thrust 
aside  from  entering  the  pale  of  the  privileged  service.  He  felt 
assured  that  this  simple  act  of  justice  would  entitle  Great  Britain  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  a  nation,  and  she  would  build  her  supremacy 
upon  a  rock,  guarded  by  the  bulwark  of  millions  of  faithM  hearts. 
{Loud  and  repeated  cheers.) 

Baboo  HiraBocHUNDEa  Dutt  then  rose  and  said: — ^It  is  with 
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diffidence  and  misgivings  that  I  rise  to  address  this  meeting.  Here 
iure  assembled  the  representatives  of  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  the 
snbjects  of  the  British  Crown.  ( Cheers,)  Hindoos,  Mohammedans, 
and  Parsees,  forgetting  the  differences  of  their  creed,  have  joined 
in  the  common  cause  of  pleading  for  their  rights  and  privileges 
before  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Britain.  Around  me  I  see  the 
elders  and  the  elite  of  the  land,  many  a  head  silvered  by  time,  and 
many  a  man,  the  best  and  brightest  portions  of  whose  lives  have 
been  spent  in  labouring  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  his 
species.  A  sense  of  my  own  littleness  in  so  august  an  assembly 
humiliates  me,  and  occasions  this  diffidence.  Yet  am  I  not  the  less 
proud  of  the  cause  which  has  called  us  together.  It  is  a  good 
cause,  and  a  great  cause.  It  is  a  cause  which  aims  at  our  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  political  advancement,  and  to  further  which  none 
of  my  countrymen  will,  I  trust,  be  backward.  It  is  a  cause  with 
which  every  man  that  has  the  least  spark  of  philanthropy  in  his 
breast  shall  cordially  sympathise  and  co-operate.  {Cheers.)  It  is 
a  cause  which  Grod  will  help  and  prosper. 

The  proposition  which  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you,  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  meet  with  your  approbation.  It  is  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  (George  Clerk,  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  Messrs. 
SuUivan,  Cameron,  Bright  aud  Phillimore,  and  all  those  Christian 
goiUemen  who  have  exerted  themselves  so  nobly  and  so  earnestly  on 
bdialf  of  the  Natives  of  India  at  this  momentous  crisis.  {Loud  and 
tehement  cheering.)  Although  these  exertions,  kind  and  generous  in 
themselves,  have  yet  to  be  crowned  with  success,  yet  should  we  be 
the  less  tJiankM  for  them  ?  They  have  done  their  best  to  help  us, 
let  us  thank  them  for  that,  and  now  do  our  best  to  help  ourselves. 
{Cheers.)  We  have  waited  patiently  much  too  long.  Bengal,  it  is 
true,  is  in  a  better  condition  than  many  an  American  slave  colony. 
True  it  is,  that  the  Bengalee  is  never  sold  by  public  auction,  nor 
made  over  to  a  creditor  in  repayment  of  a  loan,  as  poor  Uncle  Tom 
was,  nor  hunted  down  from  place  to  place  by  a  hard  master,  like 
the  fugitive  George  Harris,  but  stiU,  of  what  use  are  his  talents  to 
him?  {Vehement  cheering.)  In  official  employment  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  keeps  up  the  same  distinctions  of  caste,  against  which,  as  an 
institution  of  Hinduism,  he  declaims  so  violently.  That  the  Ben- 
galee is  up  to  all  kinds  of  civil  duties,  and  that  his  integrity  has 
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been  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  tests,  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  not  found  wanting,  has  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and  found 
true,  can  hardly  now  be  denied  even  by  our  enemies.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  unnecessary  to  discuss,  in  a  public  meeting  like  this, 
whether  any  particular  officer  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  public 
or  not.  {Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,)  Were  it  necessary  we  could 
produce  irrefragable  arguments  and  testimony  to  prove  that  the 
educated  Bengalee  is  not  very  much  inferior  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
educated  gentlemen  in  England,  and  that  Kative  agency  in  every 
department  of  public  business  is  not  only  useful,  but  absolutely 
necessary.  But  this  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  is  too 
well  known.  Shall  the  conquerors  of  this  land,  then,  the  first 
nation  in  the  world  in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms,  in  generosity  as  in 
spirit,  merely  because— 

"  Tbey  find  tbeir  fellows  giiilty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  like  their  own," 

deny  them  their  just  rights  and  refiise  to  listen  to  their  voice  in  the 
framing  of  laws,  and  refuse  to  allow  them  a  share  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  Government  ?  No,  gentlemen,  this  cannot  be. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  their  fair  name.  Before  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  our  case  has  not  been  sufficiently  pleaded.  Let  us  set 
about  the  work  anew.  It  is  not  now  too  late.  Cannot  a  second 
petition  *'  more  potent  than  the  first,"  but  couched  in  as  becoming 
and  respectful  language,  be  immediately  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  Parliament  ?  Act  we  must,  in  whatever  way  that  may  be.  Up 
and  be  doing  then,  my  countrymen !  Many  golden  opportunities  have 
ye  missed,  but  miss  not  this.  Shake  off  your  lethargy,  ye  mil- 
lionaires, ye  zemindars,  ye  princely  merchants,  and  even  ye  the 
humble  servants  of  Government,  and  plead  for  your  country  !  Be- 
member  that  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  a  people,  just  as  there  is 
a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  **  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on 
to  fortune.''  Think,  that  if  you  avail  not  yourselves  of  the  passing 
moments,  every  subsequent  attempt  at  reform,  both  social  and  politi- 
cal, may  prove  abortive  or  injurious.  To  the  Government  we  are 
of  course  thankful  for  what  has  been  done,  but  much  still  remains 
undone.    The  signs  of  the  times  are  not  altogether  unfavourable. 
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Let  us  try  with  all  our  miglit  and  strength,  and  even  if  we  fell,  we 
ahall  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  our  duty.    {Cheers,) 

Baboo  Jotxissen  Mookebjeb,  in  supporting  this  resolution,  stated 
as  follows.     Sir  Charles  Wood  has  attacked  some  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  petition  sent  from  Madras.     I  would  leave  our  Madras 
brethren  to  defend  their  own  statements,  as  I  intend  to  dwell  upon 
defects  and  anomalies  which  are  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  which 
materially  affect  the  Criminal  Administration  of  justice  on  this  side 
of  India.    Sir  Charles  lays  great  stress  upon  a  statement  made  by  Sir 
G.  Clerk  on  the  age  of  Indian  Judges.     He  is  said  to  have  deposed 
that  the  youngest  Judge  on  the  Bengal  Bench,  was  of  twenty- two  years' 
standing.    If  Sir  Charles  knew  the  practical  working  of  the  Indian 
Judicial  system,  he  would  not  have  spoken  so  exultingly  of  the  twenty- 
two  years'  service.    In  England  the  County  Magistrates  can  only 
punish  a  man  with  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment  and  impose  a  slight  fine. 
They  are  obliged  to  send  all  other  cases  to  the  Courts  of  Circuit. 
But  here  our  Mofussil  Magistrates,  with  little  or  no  legal  training, 
and  at  the  age  generally  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  years, 
possess  power  to  sentence  a  man  to  three  years'  imprisonment  in 
irons  and  hard  labour,  and  fine  to  a  large  amount.     This  tremendous 
power  they  exercise  without  the  assistance  of  jury  or  assessors ;  and 
are  not  at  all  guided  by  public  opinion,  because  in  the  Mofussil 
the  opinion  of  the  Native  community  is  considered  nothing.     To 
this  Court,  the  commoner,  the  gentleman,  and  the  nobleman  are  all 
equally  subject.     What  would  be  the  feelings  of  an  English  gentle- 
xoan  or  nobleman  if  he  was  arrested  by  the  myrmidons  of  a  Police 
Superintendent,  taken  to  the  same  officer,  who  is  now  metamorphosed 
into  a  criminal  judge,  jury,  and  prosecutor?     To  add  to  the  strange- 
ness of  the  scene,  the  said  judge  has  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  language  in  which  the  prisoner  makes  his  defence;  the  witnesses 
give  their  evidence,  and  that  evidence  is  taken  down  by  an  officer 
of  the  Court,  employed  on  a  salary  of  six  or  seven  rupees  a  month ; 
while  the  prisoner  or  his  advocate,  except  a  written  defence  made 
previous  to  the  examination  of  witnesses,  is  seldom  allowed  to  criti- 
cise the  evidence,  or  to  offer  a  lengthened  explanation  on  the  bearing 
of  the  case.     After  such  a  trial  the  prisoner  is  liable  to  be  sentenced 
to  three  years*  imprisonment,  with  labour  and  in  irons.     Would 
not  a  single  trial  of  this  kind  create  a  burst  of  indignation  from  one 
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end  of  England  to  the  other?    But  in  this  country  euch  cafes  are  Gf 
every-day  occurrence. 

This  is  not  all;  our  youthful  Magistrates  are  empowered,  under  Act 
50,  1848,  to  take  penal  recognizances  to  antf  amount  and  to  enforce 
the  same.  A  Magistrate  living  close  to  Calcutta  had  fined  a  zemin- 
dar under  that  law,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  rupees.  These  young 
gentlemen  come  out  from  England  mere  hoys.  In  India  they  move 
ahout  and  live  in  an  artificial  state  of  society,  mostly  among  the 
memhers  of  their  own  Service.  They  get  a  handsome  salary  from 
the  day  of  landing  in  Calcutta,  and  heing  conscious  of  a  rapid  rise 
in  the  Service  by  virtue  of  their  cov^iant,  they  generally  neglect 
those  means  and  appliances  which  are  deemed  essential  to  success 
in  life  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus  they  become  necessarily 
ignorant  of  the  motives  and  influences  which  prompt  men  indifferent 
circumstances  to  act  differently.  In  fact  most  of  them  are  devoid  of 
that  practical  experience  of  the  world  so  essential  to  a  Magistrate  to 
enable  him  to  trace  out  crime  to  its  real  source,  and  to  take  mea- 
sures to  bring  the  offenders  to  punishment.  They  imbibe  a  notion 
from  their  elders,  that  the  Natives  are  litigious,  vindictive,  false  and 
oppressive  to  each  other,  and  act  upon  these  impressions.  They  are 
seldom  able  or  inclined  to  discriminate  between  the  different  elements 
of  human  passions  that  are  involved  in  each  case.  The  decisions  of 
our  Magistrates  are  in  general  the  result  of  Jir8i  impressians.  They 
have  no  experience  either  of  the  European  or  of  the  Indian  world. 
In  one  word,  they  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.     Thus  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  fails  unwittingly. 

I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  our  Magistracy  is  devoid  of  talent 
or  good  conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  I  admit  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  have  found  in  that  Service  a  large  number  of  talented  and  good 
men,  zealous  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  willing  to 
benefit  the  Natives.  They  would  do  honour  to  any  Service  or 
community  in  the  world.  But  their  usefulness  and  talents  are 
much  neutralized  by  the  vicious  system  in  operation.  Some 
Miperior  and  honourable  minds  try  to  rise  above  the  system,  but 
after  a  time,  being  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  individual  exer- 
tions, they  fall  back  disappointed,  fatigued  and  exhausted.  So  much 
for  the  a^e  of  our  Criminal  Judges,  who  dispose  of  nine -tenths  of 
the  Fouzdaree  or  criminal  cases,  in  which  the  rich,  the  respectable, 
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and  the  most  useful  classes  of  the  commnnity  are  concerned,  and 
who  only  send  up  to  the  sessions  the  remaining  tenth  of  the  cases 
in  which  generally  most  desperate  and  lawless  characters  are  con- 
nected with  dacoities,  murder,  &c.,  &c.  I  would  like  to  see  Sir  Charles 
Wood  placed  under  one  of  these  youthful  Magistrates,  with  large 
zemindaries,  indigo  factories,  &c.,  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then 
hear  his  opinion  on  the  administration  of  police  and  criminal  justice 
in  Bengal.  Even  Mr.  Marshman,  who  has  evidently  a  leaning 
towards  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  bore  his  testimony  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Bengal  Magistrates  and  of  the  Bengal  police 
system  (questions  3561  and  62).  Many  of  our  Magistrates  cannot 
move  two  miles  into  the  interior  of  their  districts  in  the  rainy  season, 
unless  they  choose  to  wade  through  mud  and  water,  sometimes  waist, 
and  sometimes  knee  deep.  Is  such  a  state  of  things  at  all  favourable 
to  induce  the  Chief  Police  Officer  to  inspect  his  district  or  to  sur- 
prise the  robbers  or  breakers  of  the  peace  ? 

I  wiQ  leave  my  other  Mends  to  speak  on  the  state  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Boad,  which  Sir  Charles  in  a  poetical  vein  describes  to  be 
as  smooth  *'  as  a  bowling-green."     I  will  simply  observe  that  that 
road  is  called,  in  this  country,  the  great  military  road.     I  wonder  if, 
"Were  there  no  troops  or  military  stores  to  transport,  whether  such  a  road 
as  it  is  would  ever  have  been  constructed  ?     The  staging  Bungalows 
xiamed  by  Sir  Charles,  were  constructed  chiefly  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  European  public  officers  passing  on  that  road.     The  Kative 
'loravellers,  merchants,  or  cattle,  have  not  a  shed  built  to  put  their  heads 
in.     On  the  contrary,  the  serais  or  public  inns,  built  all  along  the  road 
during  former  reigns,  have  been  aU  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  in 
"XMiBHj  places  they  cannot  now  be  traced.     But  my  business  is  with  in- 
"fc^ior  roads.     I  have  stated  above  that  even  Police  Officers  cannot 
xnove  from  place  to  place  without  inconvenience.     You  may  judge, 
'tilien,  the  state  of  internal  commerce  for  want  of  roads  or  bridges. 
^Many  noble  roads,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  perceptible,  con- 
structed before  the  Company's  rule,  are  allowed  to  be  turned  into 
nee  fields.     It  is  not  an  unusual  sight  in  this  country  to  see  large 
vnbatantial  bridges  standing  in  rice  fields,  the  roads  on  each  side  of 
"wbich  have  been  long  washed  away.     The  few  internal  roads  that 
^e  sees  here  and  there  have  been  chiefly  constructed  by  the  much- 
abused  Zemindars.     Noble  rivers,  formerly  navigable  and  available 
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for  irrigation,  as  well  as  outlets  of  surplus  water  from  the  surround- 
ing country  into  still  larger  rivers,  are  allowed  to  be  choked  or 
silted  up.  We  have  lost  five  or  six  rivers  of  this  description  in 
the  districts  of  Hooghlj  and  Burdwan  alone. 

The  union  of  the  offices  of  a  Superintendent  of  Police  and 
Criminal  Judge  in  the  same  person  is  a  monstrous  evil  in  our  sys- 
tem. The  Criminal  Judge,  i.  e.,  the  Magistrate,  can  very  seldom 
divest  himself  of  the  bias  he  has  had  against  the  prisoners  at  his 
bar,  while  the  proceedings  were  in  transit  from  a  police  officer's 
report  to  a  criminal  indictment.  On  this  account  the  public  always 
look  with  suspicion  on  Court  decisions  passed  under  such  anomalous 
circumstances. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  information,  and  you  will  be 
astounded,  gentlemen,  to  hear,  that  within  a  single  month,  there  have 
been  25  dacoities  and  500  burglaries  and  thefts  in  the  4iih  division  of 
the  BhogJdy  district  alone.     Yet  most  of  the  offenders  go  unpu- 
nished, and  property  once  lost  seldom  comes  back  to  its  rightful 
owner.     I  can  easily  multiply  instances ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
waste  more  time,  as  the  numerous  and  respectable  audience  before 
me  testify  by  their  assent  to  the  truth  of  my  statement.     I  also 
maintain  that  the  removal  of  these  evUs  is  not  difficult,  much  less  an 
impossibility.     Give  us  magistrates  of  a  mature  age  and  judgment. 
Separate  the  police  from  the  judicial,  appoint  respectable  and  respon- 
sible officers  on  adequate  salaries,  and  place  them  at  convenient  dis- 
tances in  the  Mofussil.     Increase  the  staff  and  emoluments  of  the  sub- 
ordinate police  officers,  and  leave  the  village- watch  in  the  hands 
of  the  village-communities  under  a  suitable  municipal  Act.     Con- 
struct and  repair  the  internal  roads  and  bridges.     These  chai^ges 
involve  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money.      Government  must 
boldly  come  forward  and  devote  a  few  lakhs  of  rupees  to  this  sub- 
ject out  of  the  30,000,000  sterling  of  revenue  they  derive  from 
India.    Ko  patchwork,  or  despotic  legislation  will  do.     A  bold  step 
or  none. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  showing,  what  I 
believe  most  of  you  know  by  sad  experience,  that  our  police  is  not 
exactly  the  thing  that  has  been  described  by  Sir  Charles  Wood.  I  have 
incidentally  touched  on  the  state  of  roads  and  inns,  I  will  now* 
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with  your  permission,  say  a  few  words  on  public  works  generally. 
Sir  Charles  would  make  the  people  of  England  believe  that  during 
the  last  five  years  the  local  government  has  expended  400,000/.  in 
works  of  public  importance.  Though  we  have  had  no  access  to  the 
accounts  upon  which  this  statement  was  based,  yet  we  have  eyes 
and  ears,  we  can  hear  and  see ;  by  these  almost  unrefutable  tests  I 
find  no  public  works  in  Bengal,  of  any  magnitude,  executed  within 
that  period,  which  the  Government  was  not  bound  to  construct, 
either  for  the  transport  of  troops,  or  under  contract  with  zemindars, 
or  for  keeping  up  state-buildings.  Works  undertaken  purely  for 
internal  commerce,  or  the  commerce  of  the  people,  "  »i7."  The 
British  Government  might  as  well  exultingly  point  out  to  the 
people  of  England  when  they  clamoured  for  internal  roads,  bridges, 
and  serais,  or  inns  for  the  protection  of  travellers,  that  Government  had 
laid  out  a  million  of  money  for  a  new  military  barrack  in  Kingston. 
I  wiU  take  the  last  of  Sir  Charles's  latest  five  years  (most  favour- 
able to  Government),  which  fortunately  corresponds  with  1851  to 
1852,  an  abstract  account  of  which  has  lately  been  laid  before 
Parliament.  80,800/.  is  said  to  have  been  expended  in  Bengal 
during  that  year.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that  of  this  sum  nearly  75,000/.  has  been  absorbed  in  the  repairs 
and  construction  of  the  great  military  road,  embankments  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  (under  special  contract  with  zemindars,  and  for 
which  a  separate  item  of  revenue  is  exacted  fi:x)ra  them)  and  public 
buildings,  such  as  court-houses,  post-offices,  &c.,  and  only  about 
5,000/.,  or  6,000/.  laid  out  in  what  may  be  called  purely  for  the 
Unefit  of  the  people.  Government  laying  out  5,000/.  a  year  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  people  of  Bengal,  who  contribute  12,000,000/. 
per  annum  out  of  the  30,000,000/.  raised  by  all  India  I  will  give 
you  another  fact,  two  of  the  zemindars,  (those  **  great  curses  of 
&6  country,"  as  they  are  so  falsely  called,)  had  built  over  the 
Surswatty  and  Coontee  rivers,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad,  two 
splendid  bridges.  Both  of  these  were  destroyed  duriog  heavy 
floods,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Government  ferries  were 
inunediately  established  in  both  these  places,  and  are  now  yield- 
ing to  Government  8  or  9,000  rupees  a  year,  if  not  more;  yet 
we  find  no  signs  for  rebuilding  those  bridges,  to  the  great  in- 
convenience and  loss  of  the  commimity.      The  general  ferry,  or 
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mimioipal  fond  committee  of  the  district  to  which  these  two  ferries 
would  properly  belong,  have  been  told  not  to  cast  their  evil  eyes  in 
that  way.  I  can  multiply  instances,  but  I  fear  I  have  already  tired 
your  patience.  I  will  crave  your  indulgence  to  listen  to  me  on  two 
other  points,  which  I  will  state  in  as  few  words  as  I  can.  The 
Abkaree  system  of  government  is  sapping  gradually,  but  surely,  the 
foundation  of  whatever  little  morality  we  are  allowed  to  possess, 
as  well  as  the  peace  and  the  wealth  of  the  community.  The  late 
British  India  Society,  the  Bombay  Temperance  Society,  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  public  press,  and  large  bodies  of  people,  have  ftom 
time  to  time  remonstrated  against  such  proceedings,  but  in  vain.  I 
will  leave  this  subject,  after  quoting  a  few  passages  from  a  petition 
lately  presented  to  a  public  officer  by  a  large  village  community  not 
far  from  Calcutta,  in  which  the  evils  of  the  system  are  briefly,  but 
clearly  stated,  and  which  may  be  said,  without  exa^;eration,  to 
represent  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  whole  of  Bengal : — 

"  That  your  petitioners  believe  that  these  shops  (for  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits)  have  bad  the  most  baneful  effects  on  the  morals  of  tbe  people 
of  this  village,  and  regret  to  observe  that  a  great  number  of  the  young 
men  who,  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  above  shops,  were  averse  to 
intemperance,  have  now  decidedly  acquired  bad  habits. 

*'  That  your  petitioners,  with  due  deference,  beg  to  remark  that  the 
deceptive  argument  so  often  brought  forward  that  these  shops  are 
established  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  might  hold  good,  were  they 
opened  on  their  application,  or  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  village 
community ;  but  the  fact  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  proof,  that 
these  shops  are  frequently  opened  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
and  often  against  their  remonstrances. 

"  That  authorizing  a  person  to  manufacture  and  sell  liquor  by  paying 
a  certain  duty,  is  one  thing,  and  the  forced  establishment  of  retail  shops 
in  the  most  tempting  places  under  the  direct  authority  of  Government  is 
another.  Your  petitioners  feel  confident  that  were  the  innumerable 
evils  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  such  debasing  shops,  and  the 
horror  with  which  their  influence  on  the  habits  of  the  people  is  viewed 
both  by  the  Hindoo  and  the  Mohammedan  population,  known  to  Govern- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent,  an  immediate  change  would  be  the  oonsift- 
quence ;  because  they  can  never  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  deteriorate  the  morals  of  its  subjects  by  persevering  in  a  system 
which  yields  comparatively  a  little  more  revenue  than  the  less  objection- 
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able  mode  observed  in  England  and  other  civilized  countries.  For  if 
the  argument  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  should  justify  the 
establishment  of  deleterious  liquor  and  drug  shops  all  over  the  country, 
it  would  equally  hold  good  in  respect  to  the  establishment  and  support 
of  gambling  shops  under  the  authority  of  Goyemment.  But  the 
paternal  care  with  which  the  British  Goyemment  is  known  to  watch 
OTer  the  interests  of  its  subjects,  induces  your  petitioners  to  hope  that 
tke  evils  of  the  Abkaree  system,  when  properly  brought  to  light,  will 
be  remedied  as  those  of  gambling  and  similar  vices  have  been. 

*'  Thai  your  petitioners  beg  to  urge  that  irregular  habits  of  living 
bring  on  improvident  expenses,  to  meet  which,  people  are  not  unfre- 
quently  led  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  which,  had  the  temptations  that 
are  so  abundantly  thrown  in  tbeir  way  by  public-houses,  not  existed, 
would  undoubtedly  have  never  been  resorted  to." 

This  being  acceded  to,  Baboo  Peartchaitd  Mitra,  moved  the 
tfair4  Besolution,  which  wa^  as  follows : — 

*'  That  while  this  meeting  acknowledges  with  thankfulness  that  some 
improvements  have  been  introduced  into  his  Scheme  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  it  deeply  laments  to  notice  more  especially 
among  other  defects,  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  extension  of 
public  works,  the  admission  of  even  a  single  Native  into  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  educated  Natives  from  the 
Civil  Service,  by  the  continuance  of  the  Haileybury  College,  as  the  ex- 
clusive medium  of  admission  into  that  Service." 

In  doing  so,  he  said, — After  the  able  and  eloquent  speech  of  his 
firiend  Baboo  Ramgopaul  Ghose,  it  was  unnecessary  on  his  part  to 
enter  into  the  subjects  on  which  he,  Baboo  Eamgopaul,  had  expatiated. 
He  thought  it,  however,  right  to  state  that  the  evidence  given  by 
the  witnesses  before  the  Parliamentary  Committees  on  the  subject  of 
the  admission  of  Natives  into  the  Legislative  Council  was  rather  of  a 
conflicting  nature. 

As  r^;arded  the  chief  objection,  viz.,  that  the  community  was 
too  divided  to  be  represented,  he  would  ask  what  country  there  was 
under  the  sun  where  the  case  was  otherwise  ?  Did  not  England  and 
France  contain  people  of  all  classes,  sects,  and  denominations  ?  Were 
there  not  Christians  and  Jews,  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Quakers, 
Catholios  and  Protestants,  Dissenters,  Churchmen,  and  hundreds  of 
other  classes  in  England  ?    Was  the  community  in  India  remarkably 
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divided  in  opinion  ? — and  if  so,  did  it  not  therefore  demonstrate  more 
the  necessity  of  admitting  Native  members  into  the  Legislative 
Council  ?  He  would  ask  who  but  a  Native  could  know  and  report 
the  sentiments  of  the  community  correctly  ?  {Loud  cheers.)  There 
was  no  community  of  feeling  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Natives, 
and  he  maintained  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  former  to 
know  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  latter.  He  mentioned  this 
only  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  he  was  borne  out  in  this  remark  by 
such  high  authorities  as  Sir  Thomas  Munro  and  the  Hon.  F.  J. 
Shore. 

"With  respect  to  the  fitness  of  the  Natives  for  admission  into  the 
Legislative  Council,  Baboo  Eamgopaul  had  read  to  the  meeting  the 
favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Halliday.  He  (the  speaker)  would  now 
request  their  attention  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Herbert  Haddock.  Sir 
Herbert  Maddock  said :  '^  I  am  certain  that,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
community  of  Calcutta,  there  were  numbers  of  exceedingly  highly- 
educated  and  well  informed  persons  of  rank  and  influence  who  were 
admirably  calculated  to  be  selected  to  perform  a  duty  of  that  kind." 
Mr.  Halliday  admitted  that  ''  the  natives  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence over  legislation  ;*'  that  the  Members  of  the  Council  do  not 
consult  the  Natives  directly,  but  through  the  subordinate  officers  J 
that ''  it  is  better  to  obtain  information  at  first  hand  than  at  second 
hand,"  and  yet  he  would  not  have  any  Natives  on  the  Legislative 
Council.     {Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Marshman's  objection,  as  to  the  Natives  having  no  confidence 
in  each  other,  was  unfounded.  It  was  well  known  that  Native 
Principal  Suddur  Ameens  decide  singly  suits  involving  sums  with- 
out limit ;  and  do  they  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  ? 
What  cause  for  distrust  could  a  Native  councillor,  who  was  one  of 
a  body  of  ten  or  fourteen  persons,  give  to  his  countrymen  ?  The 
Legislative  Council  of  Ceylon  was  composed  of  a  certain  number 
of  non-officials,  one  of  whom  was  now  a  Ceylonese,  and  the  House 
of  Assembly  at  Jamaica  was  composed  of  about  a  dozen  **  coloured 
men."  Government  officers,  in  their  evidence  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  had  testified  to  the  fitness  of  the  Ceylonese  as 
councillors.  And  while  the  competency  of  the  Hindus  was  not 
doubted,  and  the  utility  of  their  assistanoe  in  the  legislative  Council 
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was  maintamed,  what  could  be  the  reasons  for  not  constituting  it 
on  a  more  liberal  basis  ? 

He  was  desirous  of  entering  into  other  points  embraced  in  the 
resolution ;  but  as  it  was  almost  dark  he  would  be  very  brief. 

There  was  one  point  which  he  wished  particularly  to  bring  to 
their  notice.  Most  of  the  witnesses,  in  their  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  had  stated  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try had  more  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  European  judges, 
and  less  in  that  of  the  Native  judges.  This  appeared  to  him  incor- 
rect, when  he  read  the  evidence.  He  thought  it,  however,  to  be 
the  best  course,  in  consultation  with  certain  friends,  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  the  pleaders  of  the  Suddur  Court,  as  they  were, 
from  their  very  extensive  and  varied  intercourse  with  suitors  and 
their  agents  all  over  Bengal,  best  qualified  to  enlighten  any  one  on 
the  subject.  In  their  reply  (signed  by  fifteen  respectable  pleaders) 
to  the  letter  of  Rajah  Suttochum  Ghosal  Bahadoor,  and  other 
gentlemen,  they  said  '*  "We  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing that  the  people  of  this  Presidency  have  generally  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Native  judicial  officers,  as  a  body."  Was  not 
this  declaration  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  statement  in  question  ? 
He  trusted  that  this  most  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  would 
also  emphatically  repudiate  the  imputation  cast  on  the  Native  judges, 
who,  by  the  work  done  by  them,  appear  to  be  superior  to  the 
covenanted  officers,  and  to  whose  efficiency  Mr.  Bird,  Sir  Erskine 
Perry,  and  others,  had  borne  the  highest  testimony. 

The  policy  of  the  British  Government  with  respect  to  the  Natives 
of  sindia,  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  reason  and  justice,  as  had  been 
over  and  over  again  declared.  The  continuance  of  the  Haileybury  Col- 
lege would  virtually  exclude  Natives  from  admission  into  the  Civil 
service.  Justice,  and  the  interests  of  this  country,  required  that 
all  candidates  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  The  words  of 
Sir  T.  Munro  should  also  be  remembered: — ** Every  time  that  a 
Native  is  raised  to  a  higher  office  than  had  been  before  filled  by  any 
of  his  countrymen,  a  new  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  whole  esta- 
blishment. *  *  *  But  this  improvement  will  take  place  in  a 
much  higher  degree  when  the  new  office  is  one  of  a  high  and  inde- 
pendent nature,  like  that  of  a  judge."     Sir  Thomas  Mimro  had 
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enunciated  an  important  truth.  The  more  the  human  mind  woa 
fettered,  the  more  it  was  hampered,  the  more  ignoble  and  degraded 
it  became.  Give  it  full  scope,  and  it  would  be  more  and  more  ex- 
panded. Was  it  not  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictiYe  policy  that  had 
brought  about  the  present  improvement  in  the  administration  of 
this  country ;  and  was  it  now  to  be  said  that  the  total  annihilation 
of  the  exclusiye  system  would  be  productive  of  evil  ?  Impossible ! 
And  yet  the  British  Gbvemment  appeared  to  be  lukewarm  in  the 
appreciation  of  this  striking  truth. 

The  Rev.  K.  M.  Banebjke  seconded  the  resoltition  moved  by  the 
above  speaker,  and  spoke  in  support  of  it  to  the  following  effect : — 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  remove  the  ban  under  which  the  Natives 
had  so  long  practically  laboured ;  but  rather  things  have  been  proposed 
worse  in  that  respect  than  they  were  left  by  the  Charter  of  1833.. 
If,  as  it  now  appears,  the  competition  to  the  Service  even  in  England^ 
is  not  left  open  for  Natives,  then  the  door  which  was  left  open  in  the. 
old  Charter  is  now  legally  closed.  What  have  the  Natives  done  to  de- 
serve this  sore  reproach  ?  A  scheme  as  it  approaches  perfection  ren- 
ders its  defects  the  more  glaring ;  but  the  new  scheme  has  in  this  re- 
spect a  blot  which  would  be  prominently  seen  even  the  days  of  mono- 
poly. If,  as  Mr.  Melvill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
has  admitted  in  his  evidence,  the  natives  of  a  country  have  the  best 
right  to  be  employed  in  its  services,  why  this  studied  exclusion  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  After  mooting  the  idea  in 
Committee,  of  the  admissibility  of  Natives  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
the  drama  ends  tragically  by  their  entire  exclusion  from  the  Service! 
If,  however,  the  Minister  had  deliberately  and  advisedly  come  to 
this  determination,  he  (the  speaker)  might  have  advised  his  country- 
men to  suffer  it  in  silence.  But,  as  has  been  incontrovertibly 
shown,  the  Minister  for  India  came  to  that  determination  on  mis- 
information. He  spoke  under  misinformation  when  he  said  in  hir 
speech  that  Natives  would  be  placed  in  difficulties  if  appointed 
to  high  offices.  He  spoke  under  misinformation  when  he  remarked 
that,  unlike  the  English  nation,  the  Natives  became  jealous  instead 
of  being  proud,  when  any  member  of  their  body  was  promoted  to  a 
high  office ;  or  that  a  Native  would  become  a  political  martyr  if  he 
were  promoted  to  eminence,  and  find  a  Councillor's  chair  a  bed  of 
arrows.    The  misinformation  would  be  rectified  when  this  day's 
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proceedings  were  made  known,  and  then    one  might  expect  the 
MiniatM*  would  willingly  do  justice  to  an  injured  race. 

The  Rev.  K.  M.  Banerjce  went  on  to  say  that  the  Mohammedan 
rulers,  with  all  their  faults,  pursued  a  more  liberal  imperial  policy. 
Elphinstone  says  of  Akbar  that  '*  his  employment  of  them  (Hindus) 
equally  with  Mohammedans,  began  with  his  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment.'' The  historian  of  India  can  cite  the  names  of  Man  Sing, 
Todur  Mull,  Hemu,  Beerbul,  as  holding  high  offices  under  Moham- 
medan emperors ;  but  not  a  single  name  is  reserved  to  him  to  record 
as  holding  similar  offices  under  the  auspices  of  Britannia.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Christian  Britain  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  out- 
done in  this  respect  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed.  The  Bev. 
speaker  concluded  with  alluding  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  said  that  a  time  will  come  when  the 
spread  of  civilization  and  Christianity  will  prepare  the  natives  for 
taking  a  share  in  the  government  of  their  country,  but  then  Mr. 
Melvill  added,  the  British  supremacy  must  cease  at  that  time. 
This  doctrine  was  an  injury  both  to  England  and  India.  If  men 
in  authority  believed  that  the  connection  of  England  with  India 
win  cease  when  the  natives  are  enlightened,  they  would  naturally 
be  embarrassed  in  their  humane  proceedings ;  for  though  Sir  Charles 
TTood  said,  in  words  that  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  that 
*'  be  would  prefer  the  elevation  of  India,  even  though  the  empire 
were  lost  to  Britain,  to  the  degradation  of  India  under  Britain  ;  '^ 
yet  no  Minister  could  boldly  persevere  in  measures  that  might  be 
supposed  to  lead  to  such  a  political  crisis.  Mr.  Melvill' s  doctrine 
is  also  to  be  regretted,  for  the  influence  it  might  produce  on  native 
minda.  If  natives  believed  their  elevation,  and  British  supremacy 
were  not  compatible,  their  allegiance  might  naturally  be  shaken. 
1^0 1  the  true  doctrine  is  enunciated  in  Mr.  Cameron's  unparalleled 
Vtok.  It  is  there  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Romans,  by  their 
^licy  of  imperial  equality,  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  their  provincial 
subjects.  Are  the  natives  of  India,  taught  from  infancy  to  regard 
withawe  "the  powers  that  be,"  likely  to  be  less  attached  to  their  rulers 
when  they  are  relieved  from  disability,  and  treated  like  members  of 
a  common  human  family  ?  Never.  Their  allegiance  to  the  Queen 
will  become  a  hundred-fold  greater,  and  their  confidence  in  British 
JQstice  be  proportionally  increased,  when  British  rulers  shall  judge  of 
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their  feelings  from  their  own  notions  of  human  nature,  and  not 
from  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  who,  while  they  would  give  the 
natives  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  Anglo-Saxon  tables^  are  desirous 
of  monopolizing  the  bread  themselves. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Baboo  Dsbendebnauth  Tago&b  then  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

"  That  the  foUowing  petition  to  Parliament,  embodying  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  above  Eesolutions  be  adopted." 

To  THE  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  ov  Gbxat 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Hindu  and  other  Native  Inhabitants  of  Calcutta 
and  other  parts  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  in  public  meeting  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  Calcutta  assembled. 

Sheweth, 

That  your  petitioners  have  considered  with  the  deepest  interest 
and  most  anxious  attention  the  scheme  brought  to  India  by  a  recent  mail 
of  the  future  government  of  this  country,  as  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Minister,  in  a  **  Memorandum"  communicated  by  the  Bight  Honourable 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  under  date  the  1st  of  June  last,  and  as  fiurther  developed  by 
the  said  Right  Honourable  President  in  your  Honourahle  House,  in  his 
speech,  delivered  on  the  3rd  June. 

That  your  petitioners  are  grateful  for  the  several  improvements  de- 
signed in  the  future  system  of  Indian  Government  and  introduced  into 
the  proposed  scheme ;  and  they  especially  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the 
principle  on  which  important  parts  of  the  patronage  of  India  are  to  be 
administered ;  to  the  absence  of  any  of  those  restrictions  upon  the  right 
of  Parliament  at  any  time  to  modify  the  Government,  and  to  the  purpose 
intimated  of  annually  submitting  to  the  notice  of  Parhament  the  affairs 
of  this  country,  in  the  form  of  estimates  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

That  your  petitioners  are,  nevertheless,  deeply  disappointed  at  the 
omission,  in  the  proposed  scheme,  of  several  important,  and  in  their  estima- 
tion, essential  objects. 

In  explanation  of  some  of  their  views  your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  refer 
in  the  first  place  to  the  proposed  reconstitution  of  the  local  legislature. 
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Your  petitioners  gratefully  recognize  the  wisdom  of  increasing  the  number 
of  members  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  India;  but  they  respectfully  de- 
precate the  selection  being  confined,  as  is  proposed,  to  the  official  classes, 
and  the  absence  of  any  arrangement  for  the  admission  of  one  or  more 
natives  of  India.  It  would  not  become  your  petitioners  to  define  the 
terms  or  conditions  on  which  natives  should  be  admitted  to  the  local 
legislature;  but  their  presence  and  aid  is  essential,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
petitioners,  and  no  measure  which  continues  their  exclusion  can  be  satis- 
factory to  the  natives  of  India.  Yoiu*  petitioners  also  entirely  abstain 
firom  suggesting  any  number  of  natives  as  the  proper  or  desirable  pro- 
portion of  native  members,  being  well  assured  that  if  the  prejudice 
against  them  were  broken  through  by  the  admission  of  only  a  single 
Dative  member,  experience  would  lead  to  the  admission  of  the  proper 
number. 

Your  petitioners  beg  to  express  to  your  Honourable  House  not  only 
their  disappointment,  but  their  surprise  at  tlie  non-admission  of  natives 
into  the  new  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council.  In  this  respect  the 
proposed  plan  is  a  deviation,  as  they  are  informed,  from  what  is  become 
the  habitual  and  strong  current  of  imperial  policy  towards  the  colonies ; 
to  the  smallest  colonies  Parliament  has  given  Legislative  Councils  in 
every  case,  partly  composed  of  non-official  members;  and  yoiur  petitioners 
are  informed  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Ceylon, 
there  is  no  necessary  exclusion  of  the  natives  of  the  Island,  as  in  the  pro- 
posed scheme  for  the  Legislative  Council  of  India. 

Your  petitioners  are  fully  aware  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
British  power  in  India,  and  also  that  those  circumstances  are  used  in 
argument  as  grounds  of  distrust;  but  your  petitioners,  on  the  contrary,  see 
in  those  circumstances  the  strongest  reason  for  endeavouring  to  win  the 
attachment  of  the  native  community,  and  nothing  would  so  greatly  con. 
duce  to  this  most  desirable  end,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  as  a 
liberal  admission  of  natives  to  places  of  trust,  amongst  which  they 
number  the  office  of  Legislative  Councillor.  It  is  not  for  yoiu*  petitioners 
to  mention  individuals,  or  even  to  dilate  on  the  mental  attributes  of  the 
natives  of  India,  but  hundreds  of  their  feUow  subjects  in  England  who 
have  lived  among  them,  know  that  the  natives  are  not  deficient  but 
rather  highly  gifted  in  the  intellectual  powers,  and  your  petitioners  feel 
confident  that  by  a  proper  selection  of  persons,  they  would  be  found 
eminently  useful  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  India. 

Your  petitioners  also  beg  to  refer  to  some  advantages  possessed  by 
natives  which  eminently  qualify  them  for  the  office  of  Legislative  Coun- 
cillor, in  conjunction  with  European  Councillors.     They  know  better  than 
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it  is  possible  any  Eiiropean  should  know,  the  social  interests  and  feelings 
of  the  natives  of  India:  they  better  know  in  what  manner  native  laws 
and  customs  afiect  native  society ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  they  are  well 
qualified  to  discuss  and  advise  in  what  manner  those  laws  and  customs 
may  best  be  modified  for  adaptation  to  an  advancing  civilization  and 
imperial  ideas ;  and  your  petitioners  do  not  believe  that  natives  would 
be  found  to  obstruct  any  legislative  changes  required  by  the  int^-ests  of 
society.    Tour  petitioners  accordingly  think  that  it  is  highly  unwise,  even 
with  reference  to  imperial  objects  and  interests,  to  exclude  natives  from 
the  Legislative  Council  of  India.    In  8Upi)ort  of  these  views,  your  peti- 
tioners also  beg  to  refer  to  the  subjects  which  have  come  within  tha 
scope  of  local  legislation  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  to  the  limitations 
put  by  the  Charter  Act  (whose  provisions  in  this  respect  they  believe 
are  to  remain  in  force)  over  the  powers  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
India.    The  Act  Book  is  composed  chiefly  of  laws  relating  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  courts  of  justice,  to  the  judicial  and  executive  powers  of 
judges,  to  tiie  subjects  of  substantive  law  in  the  civil  and  criminal 
branches,  and  to  the  protection  and  realization  of  the  revenue ;  and,  so 
far  as  your  petitioners  know,  not  half  a  dozen  acts,  which  any  reasonable 
person  would  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  consideration  of  a  native  coun- 
cillor, have  been  passed  for  the  last  eighteen  years.     Moreover,  legis 
lation  would  still  pass  by  the  vote  of  a  majority.    The  Legislative  Coun- 
cil has  also  powers  of  a  very  limited  nature.    It  cannot  deal  with  mat- 
ters of  policy,  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  executive  authority  of 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  is  paramount  to  it;  the  Indian  autho- 
rities in  England  are  paramount  to  it ;  and  it  cannot  contravene  any 
provisions  of  an  aet  of  parliament. 

For  the  above,  and  many  other  reasons,  your  petitioners  earnestly 
press  on  parliament  their  claim  for  the  admission  of  natives  into  the 
new  Leigialative  Council  of  India. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  your  Honourable  House  will  be 
pleased  to  prescribe  such  a  constitution  to  the  New  Legislative  Council 
of  India  as  wiU  provide  for  the  inclusion  therein  of  a  number  of  mem- 
bers being  natives  of  the  country. 

Your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  refer,  in  the  second  place,  to  the 
proposed  continuance  of  the  East  India  Company's  College  at  Haileybury, 
as  the  exclusive  medium  of  admission  into  Uie  higher  grades  of  civil 
employ  in  this  country.  This  provision  will  in  eflfect  be  an  exclusion  of 
the  natives  of  this  country  from  those  grades  of  the  service.  For,  as  your 
Honourable  House  is  already  aware,  there  are  religious  and  social  preju- 
dices against  a  Hindoo's  crossing  the  seas,  and  even  if  such  prejudice 
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did  not  exist,  tbe  necessity  of  making  a  voyage  half  round  the  globe  to 
attain  a  mere  chance  of  passing  an  examination,  and  then,  in  case  of 
snccess,  of  prolonging  a  residence  in  an  uncongenial  climate,  separated 
from  parental  and  other  connections,  at  an  early  age,  would  be  an  insupe- 
rable bar  to  the  native  youth  of  this  country  sharing  in  the  benefit  of 
the  proposed  measure.  Your  petitioners  therefore  regard  the  right  of 
admission  to  Haileybury  or  to.  any  English  CoUege  as  illusory,  so  far  as 
the  natives  of  India  are  concerned ;  and  to  secure  to  them  the  advantage 
apparently  designed  (but  not  in  reality  made  attainable),  your  petitioners 
pray  that  the  entrance  to  Haileybury  or  any  English  College  may  in 
the  case  of  native  youth  be  dispensed  with,  and  your  petitioners  beg  to 
represent  that  the  native  youths  can  acquire  in  India  whatever  educational 
qualification  may  be  necessary. 

With  reference  also  to  the  proposed  continuance  of  the  College  of 
Haileybury,  your  petitioners  beg  to  express  their  apprehension,  that  it 
win,  whether  so  intended  or  not,  be  made  the  means  of  continuing  a 
privileged  branch  of  the  public  service,  which  your  petitioners  would 
most  earnestly  deprecate,  and  regard  as  injurious  alike  to  the  character 
of  the  government  and  the  public  interests;  and  your  petitioners  beg  to 
add  that  there  is  no  object  to  which  they  have  been  looking  forward 
with  more  interest  than  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  of  the  existing 
civil  service. 

Your  petitioners  also  beg  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  Honourable 
House  the  want  of  some  remedial  measure  with  reference  to  the  re- 
maneration  and  emoluments  of  natives,  who  are  employed  in  offices  of 
trust  or  importance  :  such,  for  example,  are  all  judicial  officers  from  that 
of  Moonsiff  upwards,  and  such  also  are  the  chief  executive  offices  under 
tbe  native  and  other  judges  forming  the  heads  of  departments  in  judicial 
establishments;  for  example,  there  is  the  Sheristadar,  who  in  every 
Court,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  may  be  said  to  be  the  right  hand 
of  the  Court,  dispensing  (as  it  were)  the  justice  which  the  judge  pro- 
nounces. Also  in  the  revenue  and  other  departments,  natives  hold 
equally  important  offices,  and  to  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  the  same  re- 
mark applies,  that  the  just  claims  of  these  classes  themselves  have  never 
been  fairly  considered,  and  their  remuneration  and  emoluments  never 
have  been,  and  still  are  not  of  an  amount  suitable  to  their  station  in 
native  society,  or  the  importance  of  their  duties.  For  example,  the 
MoonsifiTs  Sheristadar  (an  officer  above  referred  to)  has  only  the  pay  of 
a  menial  servant;  the  Sheristadar  (same  officer)  in  the  Civil  and  Session's 
Courts  has  one  hundred  rupees,  or  lOZ.  per  month,  while  the  judge 
enjoys  a  salary  of  2,500  rupees  monthly.  Inequalities  of  this  kind  pervade 
the  whole  of  the  East  India  Company's  establishments. 
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Kepresentation  after  representation  has  been  made  on  this  subject, 
but  with  little  success  or  none ;  injustice  towards  native  officials  being 
(as  it  were)  stereotyped  in  the  Company's  system.  And  be  it  remarked, 
it  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  officers  that  your  petitioners  com- 
plain :  abuses  without  number  are  the  necessary  fruits  of  this  system. 
Your  Honourable  House  has  probably  heard  much  of  native  bribery 
and  comiption ;  behold  hero  a  sufficient  cause,  if  the  fact  be  so,  in  the 
miserable  pay  of  large  classes  of  native  public  servants.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  those  parts  of  Bengal  which  have  been  longest 
under  the  East  India  Company  are  most  obnoxious  to  charges  of  this 
kind ;  and  therefore  your  petitioners  ascribe  the  fact,  so  far  as  it  is  true, 
to  the  influence  of  an  established  system.  From  speeches  made  in 
Parliament  and  evidence  given  before  your  Committees,  it  would  almost 
be  supposed  that  natives  prefer  to  go  naked,  and  that  wanting  little  they 
like  to  be  starved ;  but  your  petitioners  beg  to  represent  that  not  incli- 
nation, but  poverty  makes  nakedness,  and  poverty  with  opportunity 
makes  corruption.  So  far  as  your  petitioners  and  the  great  body  of 
their  countrymen  are  concerned,  this  is  their  reply  to  charges  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  they  implore  your  Honourable  House  to  put  at  least  one 
check  to  it,  namely,  by  securing  to  natives  in  important  offices  proper 
remuneration.  The  first  step,  in  the  opinion  of  yoiu:  petitioners,  nec^- 
sary  to  raise  the  character  of  native  officials  is,  to  do  them  the  com- 
mon justice  of  giving  them  proper  emolument  and  remuneration ;  ano 
your  petitioners  beg  to  add,  that  a  large  infusion  of  liberal  and  en- 
lightened principles  into  the  chief  machinery  of  Government,  as  well  as 
the  introduction  of  natives  into  the  Council,  are  essential  for  carrying 
out  a  proper  reformation  in  this  and  other  respects  of  the  East  India 
Company's  system. 

From  the  above  remarks,  your  Honourable  House  will  perceive  that 
yoiu:  petitioners  desire  to  see  their  fellow  countrymen  raised  to  the  highest 
employments,  and  properly  remunerated  in  all  employments :  and  this 
declaration,  they  trust,  will  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
representations  made  before  the  committee  of  your  Honourable  House 
by  certain  witnesses,  and  repeated  and  dwelt  upon  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  his  speech  of  the  3rd  June  last,  to  the  eflPect  that 
natives  want  confidence  in  their  fellow  countrymen.  This  assertion  is  of 
great  importance,  and  if  yoiu:  Honourable  House  would  assume  it  to  be 
true,  your  petitioners  would  urge  that  it  is  proof  of  a  great  fault,  and  on 
the  part  of  Government ;  for  who  can  doubt,  that  if  Government  makes 
its  appointments  on  proper  principles,  and  selects  for  important  offices 
natives  of  respectable  rank  and  condition,  and  gives  them  proper  salary, 
natives  would  feel  themselves  favoured  and  honoured  in  the  persons  of  their 
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eountrymen,  and  your  petitioners  do  think  it  desirable,  and  that  it  would 
conduce  to  increase  the  public  confidence  in  natiyes  if  they  were  better 
remunerated,  and  a  larger  proportion  was  selected  for  educational  merit 
and  social  rank  and  importance. 

Your  Honourable  House  must  be  well  aware  of  the  varied  and  un- 
limited resources  of  this  countr}',  and  of  the  insuflficiency  of  the  means 
employed  to  develop  those  resources.  Your  petitioners  are  therefore 
most  anxious  that  in  the  Act  for  the  government  of  this  eoimtry  some 
provision  should  be  distinctly  made  for  the  extension  of  public  works,  so 
that  this  highly  important  object  may  be  systematically  and  effectually 
carried  out. 

Your  Honourable  House  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  your  petitioners 
have  met  on  the  shortest  notice  on  the  present  occasion,  from  the  anxious 
desire  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  instant,  as  to  so  much  of  the 
government  scheme  as  appears  to  be  matured,  and  imder  these  circum- 
stances your  petitioners  abstain  from  dwelling  upon  other  important 
topics,  such  as  the  utter  inefficient  state  of  the  police  in  Bengal,  the  hard- 
ship and  injustice  of  the  stamp  duty,  and  the  necessity  of  establishing 
universities  in  the  presidency  towns,  and  of  extending  and  improving 
the  Government  Educational  institutions. 

Your  petitioners  conclude  by  praying  your  Honourable  House  to  take 
the  above  allegations  into  your  serious  consideration,  and  that  your 
Honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  adopt  such  means  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  for  the  natives  of  India  an  immediate  admission  into  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  also  the  means  of  introducing  natives  on  equal 
terms  into  the  higher  grades  of  civil  employ. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray.  • 

Moved  by  Bajah  Suttucbttiw  Ghosal  Bahadoob,  and  seconded  by 
Rajah  Ejlli  Krishna  Bahadoob,  *'  That  the  Chairman  be  requested  to 
sign  the  petition,  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  meeting  and 
that  for  the  departure  of  the  next  mail  not  admitting  of  its  being 
signed  by  the  community  at  large." 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  voted  to  the  Sheriff  and 
the  Chairman. 

To  show  tliat  the  Natives  of  other  parts  of  India,  besides 
Bengal,  have  a  thorough  knowledge  and  accurate  perception 
of  the  defects  of  the  India  Bill,  we  add  to  this  account  of 
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the  PubKc  Proceedings  at  Calcutta,  the  speech  of  another 
Native,  named  Bhawoo  Dajie,  dcKvered  at  Bombay  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Association  of  that  Presidency  presenting 
to  its  members  the  first  annual  report  of  its  progress  and 
efforts  to  obtain  Reform.     It  is  as  follows : — 

**  For  the  next  twenty  years,  the  natives  of  Hisdnstan  were,  as 
heretofore,  to  be  in  a  great  measure  excluded  from  public  employ- 
ment in  their  own  coimtry,  although  pronounced  by  Act  of  Parliament 
as  equally  eligible  for  this  as  Europeans,  and  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck,  the  Earl  of 
Ellenborough,  Sir  George  Kussell  Clerk,  Mr.  J.  SuHivan,  Mr.  Holt 
Mackenzie,  and  all  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  age,  to  be  eminently 
qualified  for  office.  We  were  to  have,  till  the  close  of  the  present 
eentury,  a  Constitution  which  was  framed  during  the  end  of  the  last. 
We  were  to  have  three  separate  seta  of  the  Government  of  India, 
the  principal  function  of  each  of  which  seems  to  be  to  thwart  and 
retard  the  operations  of  the  others — the  Leadenhall-street  division 
costing  130,000/.  a  year,  being  merely  the  ministers  of  patronage, 
and  place  of  record,  without  one  atom  of  power  beyond  that  of 
suggesting,  criticising,  and  obstructing  the  Board  of  Control — costing 
250,000/.  a  year,  managed  by  a  President  appointed  without  any 
necessary  qualification  to  the  office,  whose  average  tenure  of  office 
has  since  1820  fallen  short  of  two  years,  void  of  all  responsibility, 
endowed  with  absolute  power,  governing  in  secret,  and  presenting 
to  Parliament,  when  asked  for  information,  collections  of  papers  so 
infamously  curtailed  and  garbled  as  to  mislead  in  place  of  enlight- 
ening, and  whose  main  contributions  to  the  policy  of  India  during 
the  past  twenty  years  have  been  wars  which  have  cost  thirty  millions 
sterling,  including  amongst  them  the  Scinde  infamy  and  the  Cabul 
disaster.  We  have  three  Governments  in  India  costing  half  a  million 
sterling  annually  amongst  them,  so  completely  under  a  parcel  of 
London  clerks  as  to  be  compelled  to  send  home  particulars  of 
everything  they  say  or  do,  to  be  commented  on,  checked,  or  con- 
trolled by  parties  incapable  from  position  of  forming  a  correct  opinion 
on  what  they  decide ; — and  finally,  in  India,  we  have  had  public 
education  neglected,  improvement  thrown  aside,  irrigation  and  the 
means  of  conmiunication  overlooked :  though  to  neglect  such  as  thid 
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we  hare,  since  the  Charter  Act  of  1833,  been  indebted  for  famines 
which  have  swept  away  nearly  two  millions  of  human  beings,  and 
Bacrificed  to  Grovemment  above  eight  millions  sterling — a  sum  which, 
if  properly  expended,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  averted  for 
ever  the  calamities  by  which  in  a  few  years  its  loss  was  occasioned. 
Against  things  so  monstrous  as  these,  in  reference  to  which  the 
Kinistry  seemed  deaf  or  unheeding,  were  the  petitions  directed,  as 
well  as  against  local  grievances.  Appeals  to  the  people  of  England 
through  the  press  were  also  made  by  the  India  Reform  Society,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  Ministers  were  obliged  to  grant  more 
reforms  than  they  at  first  intended.  The  ^double  government'  still 
remains,  however,  slightly  modified,  but  its  days  are  numbered. 
The  report  just  read  has  given  the  prominent  innovations  in  the  last 
Charter  Act,  and  we  ought  no  doubt  to  acknowledge  wdth  thankful- 
ness the  few  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Ministry,  while  we  cannot  help  lamenting  to  notice,  in  common  with 
oar  Calcutta  brethren,  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  extension 
of  public  works, — ^for  the  admission  of  even  a  single  native  into  the 
Ii^:islative  Council,  and  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  educated  natives 
from  the  Civil  Service  by  the  continuance  of  the  Haileybury  College, 
as  the  exclusive  medium  of  admission  into  that  service.  The  British 
Government  professes  to  educate  the  natives  to  an  equality  with 
Europeans — an  object  worthy  of  the  age  and  of  Britain;  but  if 
Englishmen,  after  educating  the  natives  to  be  their  equals,  continue 
to  treat  them  as  their  inferiors — if  they  deny  the  stimulus  to 
honourable  ambition,  and  show  the  natives  that  there  is  a  barrier 
over  which  superior  native  merit  and  ambition  can  never  hope  to 
pass,  and  that  these  are  considered  traits  which  a  native  cannot 
hope  to  exhibit — are  they  not,  in  effect,  undoing  all  that  they  have 
done,  nnteaching  the  native  all  that  he  has  been  taught,  and 
pursuing  a  suicidal  policy,  which  will  inevitably  array  all  the  talent, 
honour,  and  intelligence  of  the  country  ultimately  in  irreconcileable 
hostility  to  the  ruling  power? — ^will  not  the  British  nation  be 
breaking  its  pledged  faith  ?  The  time  has  come  when  these  things 
should  be  considered.*' 

K  we  turn  from  the  evidence  offered  by  the  Natives  of 
different  parts  of  India  of  their  entire  dissatisfaction  with 
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the  India  Bill,  and  with  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  and  the 
system  of  government  under  which  they  are  compelled  to  live, 
and  look  into  the  recent  pubKcations  of  English  gentlemen, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Queen's  or  to  the  Company's 
service,  we  shall  find  abundant  confirmation  of  the  views  we 
have  so  constantly  maintained :  namely,  that  the  past  system 
was  full  of  the  most  glaring  defects,  and  that  the  one  by 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  succeeded  (unless  great  alterations 
be  made  in'it  by  Parliament)  is  wholly  imworthy  the  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  and  justice  to  which  the  present  govern- 
ment lays  claim.     The  proofs  of  this  will  follow. 

Sir  Charles  Napier^s  recent  Work  on  India. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  pam- 
phlet, the  work  announced  by  the  late  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  entitled  "  Indian  Misgovemment  *'  has  appeared,  and 
as  the  hand  that  wrote  it  was  cold  in  death,  before  the  sheets 
were  issued  from  the  press,  it  comes  with  more  than  usual 
solemnity  before  the  world. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  having  been  not  only  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  India,  but  a  Member  of  the 
Supreme  Coimcil  of  its  Civil  Government,  had  every  con- 
ceivable motive  to  think  and  speak  as  favourably  of  the  sys- 
tem of  rule  in  India,  as  was  possible,  in  the  most  indulgent 
point  of  view.  But  a  strict  regard  for  truth  induced  him  to 
make  a  frank  and  honest  declaration  of  his  opinions  on  all 
the  various  topics  he  has  passed  imder  his  review  ;  and  these 
are  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts  stated  in  support  of  them. 
A  selection  of  some  of  the  more  striking  of  these  may,  there- 
fore, be  useful  to  place  before  the  reader  of  this  pamphlet,  in 
corroboration  of  many  of  the  views  which  it  advocates  and 
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maintams  -.and  these  shaU  be  given  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  in  Sir  Charles  Napier's  volume : — 


Decline  and  Degradation  of  the  Imperial  City  of  the  Moguls, 
Delhi,  under  the  East  India  Company. 

"  On  the  9th  of  1^'ovember  I  entered  Delhi,  and  sighed  over  its 
misfortunes,  its  magnificent  palace,  its  degradation,  ill-usage  and 
dirt.  Of  the  last,  the  worst  is  the  puppet-king  who  dishonours  it 
with  his  base  court;  for  if  physical  filth  reigns  amongst  those 
gorgeous  ruins  in  all  disgusting  forms,  it  is  surpassed  by  the  moral 
filth.  The  palace  of  Delhi  combines  aU  that  is  horrible,  disgusting, 
and  melancholy,  with  everything  that  was  grand  and  beautiful ! 
I  beheld  with  admiration  that  seat  of  empire,  that  throne  of  the 
Moguls,  imperial  until  the  insulting  spoiler  came  in  guise  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  ^ignominious  tyrants,*  when  royal  splendour  passed 
away !  Nought  now  remains  but  ruin  and  the  cherished  feculence 
of  Eastern  debauchery  and  crime  within  the  great  and  beautiful 
palace  of  Delhi ! 

"  This  wretched  king  is  upheld  by  the  Leadenhall  princes  at  an 
enormous  expence.  All  in  India  now  is  sacrificed  to  Mammon ;  yet 
even  to  Mammon  the  Court  of  Directors  is  in  one  sense  untrue ;  for 
by  them,  as  by  all  oligarchical  governments,  the  great  state  interests 
are  sacrificed  to  the  individual  gain  of  ephemeral  rulers,  reckless  of 
the  future  to  grasp  the  present  profit.  Sovereigns  are  identified 
with  the  countries  ^ey  rule ;  but  a  mercantile  oligarchy,  like  the 
Court  of  Directors,  is  not  interested  beyond  the  annual  balance  sheet 
during  their  respective  tenures  of  power ;  better  it  is  for  them  to 
clutch  hundreds  within  reach,  than  by  a  wise  outlay  draw  forth  the 
wondrous  resources  of  the  great  Indian  Empire  and  turn  those 
hundreds  into  millions.  Like  the  pedlar  Jew,  the  Director  seeks 
small  profit  and  quick  returns,  understanding  well  his  personal 
interest  but  regardless  i>f  Indian  greatness  or  happiness.  This  is 
patent  to  all  who  have  traversed  India,  and  looked  at  the  remains 
of  great  roads,  of  great  cities,  of  great  palaces,  of  great  mosques. 
By  whom  were  they  constructed?  By  the  sovereigns  of  India. 
But  where  are  the  public  works  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ?    Eor  a 
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^  tie  Affreedees,  an  Indian  tribe,  against  the 
Company's  oppression- 


i  rood  through  the  Puss  in  the  mountains 
ur  and  Kohat,  a  Pu.ia  the  Sikhs  never  conquered, 
iTOw  gave  j-cu  no  right  to  the  Afireodec  territorj-. 
■qucred  the  Sikhs ;  but  you  neither  conquered  the 
,id  any  right  to  appropriate  this  Pass  whLeh  is  in 

i'cdeea  Bubmittcd  in  fiilent  discontfnt,  until  you 

at  tho  mines,  amountiug  to  more  ihnn  stventeen 

-r  Ufort  paid, — even  the  Sikhs  did  not  attempt 

:iiiny  as  this, — and  lis  the  Affrecdees  chiefly  Htc 

ceUing  of  ealt  in  AlfghuDietun,  this  tax  destroyed 

ration  ataies  thom  in  tho  face.     '  It  is  better," 

ifd  in  hand  than  by  hunger,' — so  thej'  declared 

y  Idlling  your  detachment." 


■f'tie  Indians  generally  to  the  Company's 
Government. 

.  and  annics  appear  as  by  magic,  and  when 

iuns  of  people  abhor  a  hundred  thousand 

■  i-thirds  ore  non- military,  how  long  will 

nt  constant  Tigilance?     The  Comniander- 

ible,  present  wherever  a  shot  is  fired — at 


q-ms  set  on  Are,  and,  thinking  our 
l^nlQUTB,  my  ongor  wu  strongly  ox- 
1  mo  tlw  Bpnd  of  Administration 
j&Dgcs.    Th!*  TTW  at  imiK^itiR  as  it 
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hundred  years  they  have  milked  the  cow  and  given  her  no  vua^ 
tenance." 


Neglect  of  Ptiblic  Works — Railroads,  and  Cultivation  of 

Cotton, 

'*  As  their  charter  draws  towards  its  close,  a  show  of  doing  work 
in  shape  of  canals  is  being  made,  and  the  railroads  will  be  good ; 
but  railroads  spring  from  the  spirit  of  the  age,  no  human  power 
can  stop  their  progress  till  the  whole  earth  becomes  bound  in  ribs  of 
iron.  To  Leadenhall  no  thanks  are  due  for  railways ;  and  if  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  conducted  is  good,  thanks  be  to  lieu* 
tenant-Colonel  John  Kennedy,  who  by  his  great  abilities  has  set 
them  right  in  the  East.  The  Court  of  Directors  never  have  and 
never  will  rule  India  well.  Take  an  example.  Eaw  cotton  is  now 
to  England's  manufactories  what  Samson's  hair  was  to  his  strength. 
America  can  play  Delilah  when  she  pleases ;  yet  our  own  possessions 
in  India,  capable  of  saving  us  from  the  danger  of  such  an  excision^ 
have  been  neglected  !  Look  also  at  Scinde.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  in- 
digo, could  be  produced  there  in  great  quantities  and  the  finest 
quality,  but  no  pains  have  been  taken  on  that  head. 

'*  Is  it  not  strange  that  England  should  leave  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  knot  of  merchants  her  own  great  destinies  ?  Acting  by  the 
letter  of  Free  Trade  while  its  spirit  is  departed  from,  our  riches  are 
cast  into  the  hands  of  slave  drivers,  and  the  resources  of  our  own 
more  rich  and  free  possessions  are  left  dormant  for  want  of  a  market ! 
Would  these  things  happen  if  India  were  a  Eoyal  Government? 
Surely  not." 

Disaffection  of  Native  Princes  to  the  East  India  Company^t 

Mule. 

'*  When  all  in  my  power  was  done  to  secure  healthy  barracks  and 
strong  defences  around  Lahore,  I  went  to  Wuzzeerabad,  stopping  on 
the  road  to  examine  Sealkote,  which  I  recommended  to  the  Gbvemor- 
General  as  an  important  military  station, — ^because  Indian  princes 
are  ever  ready  to  revolt  against  the  oppression  of  the  British  Civil 
Government,  when  there  is  a  chance  of  success." 
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Complaints  of  the  Affreedees^  an  Indian  tribe,  against  the 

Company's  oppression. 

'*  You  began  maloDg  a  road  througli  the  Pass  in  the  mountains 
between  Peshawur  and  Kohat,  a  Pass  the  Sikhs  never  conquered, 
and  their  overthrow  gave  you  no  right  to  the  AflOreedee  territory. 
You  English  conquered  the  Sikhs ;  but  you  neither  conquered  the 
AfiEreedees,  nor  had  any  right  to  appropriate  this  Pass  which  is  in 
our  territory ! 

"  Still  the  Affireedees  submitted  in  silent  discontent,  until  you 
put  a  tax  on  salt  at  the  mines,  amounting  to  more  than  seventeen 
times  what  was  sver  hrfors  paid,^^Ycxi  the  Sikhs  did  not  attempt 
such  an  act  of  tyranny  as  this, — and  as  the  Affireedees  chiefly  live 
by  the  carrying  and  selling  of  salt  in  Affghanistan,  tiiis  tax  destroyed 
their  traffic,  and  starvation  stares  them  in  the  face.  '  It  is  better,' 
say  they,  '  to  die  sword  in  hand  than  by  hunger,* — so  they  declared 
war  a  few  days  ago  by  killing  your  detadunent." 

Hatred  of  the  native  Indians  generally  to  the  Company's 

Government. 

*'  In  India  wars  arise,  and  armies  appear  as  by  magic,  and  when 
a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  abhor  a  hundred  thousand 
conquerors,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  non-military,  how  long  will 
power  be  preserved  without  constant  vigilance  ?  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  should  be,  if  possible,  present  wherever  a  ^lot  is  fired— *at 
least  such  was  my  rule." 

Native  ViBages  burnt  by  order  of  the  Civil  Board  of 

Administration. 

*'  In  this  skirmish  the  village  was  set  on  fire,  and,  thinking  our 
troops  had  thus  disgraced  their  colours,  my  anger  was  strongly  ex- 
pressed ;  but  Colonel  Lawrence  told  me  the  Board  of  Administration 
had  directed  him  to  bum  the  villages.  This  was  as  impolitic  as  it 
was  dishonourable  to  the  character  of  British  soldiers ;  but  no  power 
was  entrusted  to  me,  and  I  had  been  sufficiently  cautioned  against 
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interfering  with  the  Punjaub  Civil  Authorities.  Entirely  deprived  of 
command  over  these  troops,  I  was  compelled  to  witness,  and  in  some 
degree  aid,  their  abominable  proceeding;  for,  without  the  protec- 
tion of  my  soldiers,  those  of  the  Board  could  not  have  executed  their 
scandalous  orders.  The  villages  had  been  however  entirely  aban- 
doned, save  by  fighting  men,  and  the  inhabitants  had  also  carried 
away  the  contents  of  their  dwellings,  otherwise  the  orders  to  bum 
should  not  have  been  executed/** 

Official  Protest  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  against  this  barbarous 

warfare  by  order  of  Civilians. 

"  Official  Memorandum.  It  is  with  surprise  and  regret  I  have 
seen  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bradshaw's  report  of  his  march  into  the 
Eusofzye  country,  that  villages  have  been  destroyed  by  the  troops. 
I  desire  to  know  why  a  proceeding  at  variance  with  humanity,  and 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  came  to  be  adopted  ?  I 
disapprove  of  such  cruelties,  so  unmilitary,  and  so  injurious  to  the 
discipline  and  honour  of  the  army.  Should  the  troops  be  again 
called  upon  to  act,  you  will  be  pleased  to  issue  orders  that  war  is 
to  be  made  on  men,  not  upon  defenceless  women  and  childreny  by 
destroying  their  habitations,  and  leaving  them  to  perish  without 
shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  winter.  I  have  heard  of  no  outrage 
committed  by  these  wild  mountaineers  that  could  call  for  conduct 
60  cruel,  so  unmilitary,  and  so  impolitic." 

Colonel  Br  adshaw^s  Defence  of  the  conduct  thus  complained  of. 

'*  These  villages  were  destroyed  hy  the  orders  and  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  Deputy-  Commissioner. 

"  Lord  Dalhousie  thought  burning  villages  no  *  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness,*  He  indirectly  approved  of  such  savage  orders,  by  thanking  the 
civil  authorities !  He  and  his  politicals,  like  many  other  meui  mis- 
took rigour  with  cruelty  for  vigour .'" 

Lord  Dalhousie* s  Description  of  Umballahy  its  Chiefs,  and 

their  hatred  of  the  English. 

**  The  country  about  Umballah  is  more  Sikh  than  any  part  of  the 
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Fonjaub  except  the  Manjha,  and  the  great  chiefs,  Puttecald  Jhirnd, 
Ac.,  are  independent  though  friendly — the  latter  quality  evinced  in 
the  manner  men  are  most  unwilliog  to  show  it  in,  viz.,  parting  with 
their  money.  They  volunteered  to  lend,  and  did  lend  me  thirty  lacs 
on  the  spot  last  war.  But  the  people  hate  us  of  course,  like  Sikhs. 
This  place  is  a  melaucholy  mass  of  desolation.'' 


Waste  of  Itife  among  the  Troops  from  Parsimony  of  the 

Government, 

''The  Colaba  and  King's  barracks  at  Bombay  have  destroyed 
whole  regiments ;  commanding  officers  dreaded  them  as  pest  houses ; 
but  it  is  said  the  Government  has  now  been  compelled  by  public 
indignation  to  put  down  or  alter  those  of  Colaba.     It  is  full  time. 
I  walked  through  the  men's  sleeping  rooms  there  upon  planks  laid  in 
water  covering  the  floors !    An  officer  who  knew  them  well  thus 
speaks :  '  The  Colaba  barracks  it  would  appear  are  destined  to  be 
the  slaughter-houses  of  more  thousands  of  British  soldiers  than  would 
9uffieefor  the  winning  of  fifty  battles  /    The  moment  wc  landed,  each 
shipload  was  at  once  attacked  by  cholera,  and  we  buried  97  men ! 
♦  ♦  *  ♦  *  came  to  see  us.     I  represented  to  him  that  disease  must 
ever  attack  the  troops  stationed  there,  particularly  in  the  monsoon 
season,  while  the  barracks  are  so  low  and  close  to  that  Mangrove 
swamp,  that  if  no  more  convenient  site  could  be  found  on  which  to 
build  new  ones,  the  present  ones  should  be  raised  upon  strong  arches 
14  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  rooms  above  made  high,  ven- 
tilated, &c.'     He  promised  to  give  all  attention,  but  it  ended  in 
draining  and  raising  the  roofs,  and  ventilating,  which  has  indeed 
improved  the  barracks ;  but  the  *  evil  is  still  there !     The  men 
sleep  and  live  on  the  ground  floor, ^ — The  floor  walked  over  on 
planks! 

"  At  Aden,  the  barracks  are  mats — ^nothing  more !  Better  than 
low  rooms  of  masonry,  because  they  let  out  foul  air ;  but  they  do  not 
protect  Europeans  against  the  dreadful  heat  of  a  tropical  sun !  Is 
not  this  a  disgraceful  treatment  of  the  Queen's  troops  where  the  Indian 
Government  is  wasting  thousands  upon  fortifications  ? 

• 

''  At  the  Colaba  and  King's  barracks  the  soldiers  die  like  rotten 
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sheep  under  the  nose  of  the  Council,  and  where  the  Qoyernioit 
is  also  Commander-in-Chief;  f(^  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
the  Governors  possess  that  title ;  the  real  military  heads  having  no 
authority  within  those  towns — an  absurd  rule  of  ancient  times. 

"  It  was  in  1842  the  officer  quoted  above  remonstrated;  in  1852 
soldiers  are  still  immolated  in  those  pestilential  barracks !  Ten  years 
therefore  our  men  have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  perishing  without  an 
excuse  for  the  Bombay  Government's  cruelty ;  and  from  the  first 
construction  of  those  infamous  pest  houses  they  have  so  perished ; 
victims  to  Councils,  Military  Boards,  Committees,  and  like  irrespon- 
sible tyrannies.  Would  to  God  that  Parliament  had  returns  of  the 
regiments  quartered  in  those  barracks  from  1800,  and  of  the  British 
soldiers  killed  by  them. 

"  In  the  Bengal  presidency  the  barracks  are,  with  few  excepHoinB, 

extremely  bad;  but  more  pernicious  still  is  the  number  of  men 

crammed  into  them.     Losses  by  battle  sink  to  nothing  compared 

with  those  inflicted  by  improperly  constructed  barracks,  and  the 

jamming  of  soldiers — ^no  other  word  is  sufficiently  expressive. 

**  Aware  of  this  danger,  veterans  endure,  lying  restless  and  miser- 
able till  the  dawn  comes,  and  with  it  the  blazing  sun  of  India^-a 
wretched  sleepless  night  to  prepare  for  a  burning  day !  Languid 
and  unhappy  they  go  to  their  duties,  seeking  by  drams  to  sastaist 
body  and  mind  against  overwhelming  lassitude  and  low  spirits,  and 
this  artificial  excitement  carries  them  through  the  day.  But  again 
the  night  of  misery  returns,  the  dram  does  its  daily  deadly  work, 
and  liver  and  iH'ain  become  inflamed,  fever  supervenes,  and  the 
mind  sinks  under  bodily  suffering  and  hopelessness  of  change. 

"All  bad  influences  being  thus  brought  into  full  activity,  it  follows 
that  men  soon  die,  or  become  drunken  feeble  creatures,  and  always 
on  the  sick  list,  to  be  discharged  with  a  pension  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  after  costing  the  public  enormous  sums  without 
equivalent  service.  This  inhuman  drain  upon  the  public  life  and 
health,  and  upon  the  public  treasury,  constantiy  goes  on,  and  the 
soldiers  able  to  remain  in  the  ranks  are  but  half  the  strong  fellows 
they  would  be  if  properly  lodged. 

"  A  medical  report  in  my  possession  forcibly  shows  the  effect,  in 
one  instance  of  the  low  barrack  rooms  established  by  the  Military 
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Board — ^Marderiog  Board  should  be  its  name— for  directly  and  in- 
directly it  causes  more  loss  of  life,  more  extravagance  than  can  be 
described,  and  its  eril  influence  spreads  far  beyond  barracks !  Do 
the  Directors  know  the  mischief  perpetrated  by  that  body  ?  I  only 
became  fully  aware  of  its  destructive  operations  when  Commander- 
in-Chief.  It  kills  more  soldiers  than  the  climate,  more  than  hard 
drinking ;  and  one  half  of  the  last,  springs  &om  the  discomfort,  the 
despair  caused  by  its  bad  barracks/' 

Hatred  of  the  Indian  Population  to  the  Company* s  rtde, 

and  its  consequences. 

"  An  Indian  cantonment  resembles  a  town  of  villas ;  some  are 
seven  miles  in  length.  And  beyond  the  military  bounds  dwell  civil- 
ians, having  guards — another  civil  interference  with  the  military — 
for  our  Indian  Government  is  so  beloved,  that  after  ruling  above  a 
century,  magistrates  cannot  live  o\it  of  the  reach  of  bayonets !  This 
is  the  practical  comment  upon  the  assertion  that  '  India  has  become  a 
great  empire  not  so  much  hy  the  sward  as  h^  the  wisdom  of  its  Council.* 
India  is  sinking  under  such  wisdom." 

"  In  that  excellent  work,  '  Shore  on  Indian  Affairs^  the  causes  of 
the  hatred  entertained  by  the  Indian  population  is  clearly  shown ;  a 
hatred  which  in  Bengal  renders  it  necessary  for  civil  servants  to  have 
guards  so  numerous,  and  at  distances  so  great  from  head  quarters, 
that  they  cannot  be  relieved  daily,  and  become  detachments." 

Neglect  of  the  Native  Officers^  by  the  Europeans  of  the 

ALrmy. 

"  European  officers  are  now  more  numerous  than  formerly,  and 
associate  apart.  This  creates  in  the  native  officer  secret  dislike,  and 
the  European  loses  the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with 
native  character,  customs,  and  language.  The  Sepoy  officer  is 
degraded,  and  his  military  pride,  which  Easterns  are  as  susceptible 
of  as  Europeans,  is  deeply  wounded." 

"  It  is  said,  *  if  the  Europeans  were  fewer,  they  must  mix  with 
and  improve  the  native  officers.'  They  do  not  do  so  now,  and  it  is 
a  great  error.  All  old  officers  of  name  in  the  Company's  service, 
including  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  have  complained  that  the  younger  race 
of  Europeans  keep  aloof  from  native  officers;  showing  thereby  want 

s 
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of  foresight,  and  casting  away^  as  of  no  value,  the  strong  attachment 
those  natives  are  so  susceptible  of  forming  for  them.  How  different 
this  from  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  old  men  of  Indian  renown, 
whom  smaller  men  should  take  as  guides !  The  desire  to  converse 
with  the  Sepoys  would  alone  have  induced  me  to  study  their  lan- 
guage ;  neither  age  nor  want  of  will  stopped  me,  but  my  public 
duties  gave  no  time. 

"  That  young  men,  having  the  great  examples  alluded  to,  should 
avoid  the  society  of  their  Indian  comrades  is  incomprehensible, 
coupled  with  the  enthusiasm  they  evince  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  the  Sepoys ;  yet  so  it  is — old  officers  to  a  man  say  the  Native 
officer  is  neglected." 

Capacity  of  the  Native  Indians^  and  examples  of  their 

great^men. 

"  Now  returning  to  the  social  condition  of  the  Native  officers,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  a  certain  class  of  Europeans  in  India  treat 
them  with  a  lightness  and  contumely  which,  exclusive  of  its  vul- 
garity, is  undeserved.  They  forget  what  marvellously  able  men 
have  been  among  these  Eastern  races  :  Akbar,  Baber,  Aurengzebe, 
Sevagee,  Hyder  Ali,  Runjeet  Sing,  Groolab  Sing,  and  many  more ; 
such  as  the  extraordinary  Nanuc,  who,  if  what  is  written  of  him  be 
true,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  human  beings.  The 
Eastern  intellect  is  great,  and  supported  by  amiable  feelings ;  and  the 
Native  officers  have  a  full  share  of  Eastern  daring,  genius,  and  am- 
bition ;  but  to  nourish  these  qualities  they  must  be  placed  on  a  par 
with  European  officers. 

'*  The  veteran  Soubadar  (Captain)  and  Jemadar  (Subaltern)  must 
not  be  commanded  by  a  fair- faced  beardless  ensign,  just  arrived  from 
England  with  a  gold  laced  cap  hanging  over  his  ears,  but  entirely 
ignorant  of  military  matters.  This  yoimgster  will  lead  an  afisault 
like  a  devil  incarnate,  and  under  fire  will  stand  like  a  rock,  or  go 
on  like  a  rocket,  exactly  as  he  is  ordered ;  he  has  the  makings  of  a 
first-rate  soldier,  so  have  the  native  Indian  gentlemen  at  his  age ; 
but  to  give  him  command  over  the  dark  veterans  of  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  years'  service  is  the  imposition  of  conquerors ;  one  which  the 
native  gentlemen  feel  deeply,  and  silently  resent. 
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"Ambition  and  love  of  military  glory  is  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Sepoys  till  long  service  renders  them  desirous  of  rest ;  and  when  it 
comes  they  reflect  on  the  bitter  disappointments  of  their  youthful 
ambition.  Between  them  and  military  honours  there  has  always  been 
a  bar.  The  superb  Colonel  Skinner  alone  acquired  a  Companionship 
of  the  Bath,  and  to  obtain  that  for  him  required  the  honourable  and 
strenuous  exertions  of  Lords  Lake  and  Combermere.  We  give 
Sepoys  peculiar  decorations  indeed ;  but  they  bum  to  share  aura  / 
And  why  not  ?     They  have  shared  the  danger  !" 

Awakening  spirit  of  enquiry  and  resistance  in  England  and 

in  India. 

**  The  rising  spirit  of  justice  in  England  towards  the  misgoverned 
people  of  the  East  will  soon  teach  the  latter  how  to  display  strength; 
the  *  Purdah'  or  curtain,  behind  which  the  old  ladies  of  Leadenhall 
Street  with  Zenana-like  modesty,  conceal  their  intrigues,  is  being 
roughly  torn  away.  Association  in  India  means  combination,  and 
when  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  combine,  the  game  is  over. 

"Our  best  men  have  said  the  Natives  should  be  associated  with  us 
in  the  civil  service,  and  they  are  dropping  in  one  by  one ;  ere  long 
the  influx  will  be  great,  and  in  the  general  advance  the  army  will 
not  lose  its  place.  The  Sepoys  have  not,  however,  been  ill  used  by 
their  European  officers.  The  simple  and  just  military  code  which 
governs  our  own  troops,  also  rules  the  Indian  army ;  and  saving  our 
European  pretensions  to  superiority  there  is  little  to  complain  of. 
But  civilians,  all  powerful,  and  frequently  insolent,  trammelled  by 
no  fixed  rules,  ignorant  of  English  as  they  are  of  Indian  law,  with 
a  slender,  or  no  knowledge  of  the  language,  have  so  bullied  the 
people  of  the  East,  that  it  is  evident  they  are  resolved  to  bear  it 
no  longer.  These  censurers  of  the  ci\'il  service  are  supported  by 
Hunro,  by  Shore,  and  Norton. 

"  Native  gentlemen  may  be  employed,  taking  rank  with  Europeans. 
There  would  still  be  danger,  but  nothing  to  what  will  be  if  Indian 
officers  demand  equality  of  rank,  which  is  by  no  means  impossible 
with  the  active  young  non-conmiissioned  officers,  so  greatly  vaunted 
in  the  Bombay  army. 

**  There  are  people  to  say,  '  ITiis  should  not  be  put  into  their  heads.* 

s2 
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It  is  in  their  heads  already !  It  is  talked  over  in  every  guard  room 
and  bazaar  in  India,  and  has  been  for  years !  The  objection  is  of  a 
piece  with  that  s^ainst  the  great  Duke's  letter.  *  It  tmtgM  our 
neighbours  how  weak  England 8  defences  were.^  Danger  is  not  removed 
by  concealment,  but  by  preparation  and  that  noble  justice  which 
makes  power  scorn  exclusive  privileges,  and  gives  to  weakness  all 
its  rights." 

Attempt  to  defraud  the  QueerCs  and  Company* b  Troops  by 

the  Directors. 

"Victory  followed,  and  the  Queen  voluntarily  gave  the  booty 
to  the  army;  it  was  not  applied  for,  or  even  looked  for  by  me. 
The  Court  of  Directors,  influenced  by  avarice  and  anger,  attempted 
to  defiraud  both  the  Queen's  and  their  own  troops  of  this  booty  and 
appropriate  it  to  themselves,  but  the  Royal  Government  stepped  in 
to  bar  that  discreditable  proceeding.  It  was  not  their  first  attempt 
to  perpetrate  such  a  wrong.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  *  Lives  of 
the  Lindsays'  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Lord  Wellesley,  denounc- 
ing the  Directors  for  offering  him  £100,000  to  connive  at  defrauding 
the  troops  who  stormed  Seringapatam." 

Dangers  surrounding  our  Indian  Empire  on  every  side. 

"  All  south  of  the  Nerbudda  river  is  therefore  unsettled,  unsafe, 
and  ready  to  rise  against  the  British  rule ;  and,  in  addition,  those 
two  great  presidencies,  Bombay  and  Madras,  do  not  cover  their  own 
expenses,  though  if  properly  ruled  they  would  yield  a  large  revenue 
to  the  Company.  The  whole  country  lying  to  the  South  of  the 
Nerbudda  river  is  unsafe,  and  that  to  the  North  very  little  better, 
if  at  all!" 

"  The  close  frontier  of  Burma  enables  that  power  to  press  sud- 
denly and  dangerously  upon  the  capital  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and 
such  events  arc  no  castles  in  the  air,  but  threatening  real  perils : 
the  Eastern  frontier,  therefore,  is  not  safe. 

*'  Come  now  to  the  North.  The  kingdom  of  Nepaul,  hostile  and 
ready  to  strike,  runs  along  and  forms  our  Northern  frontier  for  five 
hundred  miles,  and  is  most  dangerously  placed  upon  our  line  of 
communication  between  Calcutta  and  the  North  West  provinces. 
It  can  bring  about  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  hundred 
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thousand  fighting  men  into  the  field.  Should  danger  arise  in  the 
North  West  provinces,  and  they  are  all  hostile  to  us ;  or,  should  we 
have  war  with  Ava,  or  with  any  Indian  power,  Nepaul  is  upon  our 
rear !  Does  any  man,  knowing  India,  douht  that,  if  a  rev^^  had 
hefallen  us  on  the  Sutledge,  Nepaul  was  ready  to  attack  our  rear  ? 
Does  any  man  doubt,  that  all  the  good  people  in  and  around  Patna 
would  not  have  joined  them  ?  The  war  would  have  run  South  like 
wild  fire,  and  all  those  tribes  would  be  in  arms  ! 

"  The  Punjaub  has  been  twice  occupied,  but  it  is  not  conquered. 
We  now  hold  it  with  fifty- four  thousand  fighting  men,*  and  it  is 
very  dangerous  ground.  Scinde  has  hitherto  been  safe  under  the 
system  established  by  Lord  EUenborough;  but  that  has  been  changed, 
and  should  risings  take  place  in  Scinde  simultaneously  with  the 
Punjaub,  the  Bolan  Pass  will  be  open  to  invasion  from  Afghanistan 
in  concert  with  an  inroad  through  the  Khyber.  Multitudes  would 
pour  through  the  Bolan,  and  be  joined  by  all  the  tribes  to  the  East 
of  that  Pass,  rising  in  thousands  among  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
rushing  down  upon  Scinde,  which  could  not  then  march  a  man  to 
the  aid  of  the  Punjaub  as  it  did  in  1 846  and  1849." 

Falsification  of  Papers  and  Reports  on  India,  presented  to 

Parliament, 

**  In  '  the  Statistical  Papers  relating  to  India,'  presented  to 
Parliament  1853,  will  be  found,  page  85,  the  following  passage  : — 

**  *  The  attentum  of  Government  has  been  extended  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  newly-acquired  province  of  Scinde,  and  amongst  the  public 
worhs  constructed  in  this  territory  may  he  mentioned  the  Kurrachee 
Mole  and  road,  at  an  expense  o/*  £30,961.' 

"The  effirontery  of  this  is  almost  incredible.  Sir  C.  Napier 
designed,  commenced,  and  nearly  finished  the  mole  and  road ;  but 
when  he  left  Scinde,  '  Government,^  with  scoffs  through  their  organs 
at  the  ruin  of  his  projects,  stopped  the  work ! 

"  Again,  at  page  87  : — 

**  On  the  Indus  also  the  Government  have  established  steam-vessels 

*  Since  this  was  written,  eighteen  thousand  irregulars  have  been  added, 
niiking  seventy-two  thousand  fighting  men. 
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for  the  conveyance  of  both  goods  and  passengers  from  Kurraehse  to 
Mooltan,  and  purpose  extending  the  line  to  Kdlahagh  on  the  Indus,  and 
to  Jhelum  on  the  river  of  that  name, 

**  Sir  Charles  IS'apier  established  steam  vessels  for  the  purpose  above 
named,  they  were  in  full  activity,  with  an  enormously  increasing 
trade,  when  he  left  Scinde ;  but  then,  *  Govemmenf  immediately 
took  away  the  steamers  and  stopped  the  trade  ! ! 

"  Can  effix)ntery  go  further  ?" 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  Sir  Charles  Napier's  authority 
is  the  latest  in  point  of  date,  as  well  as  the  highest  in  point 
of  value,  that  could  be  cited  on  the  subject  of  India,  as  he 
filled  the  office  next  in  rank  to  the  Governor-General  himself; 
and  is  renowned,  throughout  his  own  profession,  by  whom  he 
was  so  well  known  and  so  imiversally  respected,  as  having  been 
always  severely  truthful  in  aU  his  public  writings  and  conduct. 

Testimony  of  an  Officer  of  high  standing  in  the  Civil  Service 

of  India. 

While  the  opinions  of  so  distinguished  a  military  officer 
as  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier  will  have  great  weight,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  offices  he  held,  and  the  political 
as  well  as  military  duties  that  he  was  called  on  to  fulfil,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Government  of  India, — ^the  state- 
ments made  by  another  equally  truthful  authority,  Mr. 
Francis  Horsley  Robinson,  a  Civil  Servant  of  the  East  India 
Company,  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  India,  and  lately  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the  north-west  provinces, 
will  be  found  as  worthy  of  attention.  His  work  is  entitled 
"  What  good  may  come  out  of  the  India  Bill  ?  or.  Notes  of  what 
has  been,  is,  and  may  be,  the  Government  of  India :" — and 
the  following  are  extracts  from  its  pages. 

Dissatisfaction  of  the  Natives  with  their  English  Riders, 
''The  natives  are  dissatisfied ;  this  fact  does  not  rest  solely  on  my 
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testimony;  there  are  other  concurrent  and  competent  witnesses. 
Lord  Metcalfe  said  that  we  might  one  day  wake  and  find  India  lost ; 
Count  Edouard  de  Warren  speaks  of  native  disaffection  as  a  known 
fact ;  a  distinguished  foreigner  who  accompanied  Prince  Waldemar  of 
Prussia^  interrogated  by  a  very  high  Indian  functionary,  in  the  belief 
that  a  foreigner  might  hear  &om  the  natives  truths  that  would  not 
be  spoken  to  an  Englishman,  received  for  answer :  *  You  are  very 
foue  and  very  strong,^  On  being  pressed  as  to  whether  our  justice 
and  moderation  had  not  attached  the  people  to  us,  the  answer  given 
by  the  foreigner  was :  *  /  tell  you,  you  are  very  wise  and  very  strong  ; 
do  not  give  into  your  English  humhugf  and  talk  of  their  affection.*  In 
the  papers  collected  by  the  French  Government  on  their  naval 
system,  Admiral  Eaine  speaks  of  the  known  disaffection  of  the 
natives  as  a  reason  for  sending,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  a  naval  force 
to  India  to  work  in  aid  of  that  disaffection ;  lastly,  and  above  all, 
the  Govemor-Greneral,  Lord  Dalhousie,  writes  confidentially  to  the 
Ministry  to  the  effect,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  discuss  in  Parliament  the 
subject  of  India,  and  urges  immediate  legislation. 

"  There  are  classes  in  India  with  whom  we  cannot  rationally  hope 
to  be  popular;  they  are  composed  of  the  old  governing  fimiilies, 
the  aristocracies  as  they  would  be  termed  in  Europe;  but  these 
classes  are  a  good  deal  worn  out,  and  have  lost  their  influence.  Still 
the  dislike  to  our  rule,  instead  of  diminishing  from  the  fieuling  away 
of  these  classes,  and  in  consequence  of  the  real  good  we  have  done, 
continues,  not  only  imabated,  but  on  the  increase.  Yet  a  govern- 
ment, because  it  is  foreign,  is  not  necessarily  unpopular  in  India ; 
principally  because  there  has  never  been  nationality  there— only  the 
love  of  tribe,  or  of  fellow-religionists.  There  has  been,  too,  a  long 
succession  of  foreign  governments  in  the  domination  of  various 
Hohammedan  dynasties,  and  among  them  many  are  still  spoken  of 
with  respect,  regret,  and  affection,  especially  that  which  gave  to 
India  the  successive  wise  and  tolerant  sovereigns,  Baber,  Hoomayoon, 
Jehangeer,  Akbar,  and  Shahjehan.  I  remember  when  I  first  entered 
the  service,  and  possessed  no  authority  nor  influence,  to  have  heard 
the  British  Government  praised  for  their  equal-handed  justice,  their 
political  moderation,  and,  above  all,  their  impartiality  in  matters  of 
religion ;  but  such  language  has  ceased  for  several  years  to  be  held 
to  me,  though  I  had  risen  to  a  place  of  considerable  rank  and 
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supposed  influence,  a  station  which,  among  a  servile  people,  might 
have  been  calculated  to  coll  forth  expressions  of  a  flatterinj^  nature/' 

Some  of  the  Causes  of  this  Dissatisfaction. 

**  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prove  that  this  feeling  of  dislike  exists ; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  natives  were  described  in 
Parliament  as  so  false  as  to  render  the  administration  of  justice 
among  them  impossible,  as  unflt  to  be  trusted  in  any  but  subordinate 
and  ill-paid  appointments.  One  high  functionary  has  published  a 
work*  criminative  of  their  great  men  of  old,  and  abusive  of  those 
young  men  among  them,  who  are  struggling  after  the  light  of 
western  political  and  religious  knowledge,  which  we  oilrselves  have 
shown  them  in  our  newspapers,  magazines,  public  papers  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Such  a  work  from  a  private  person  would  be 
harmless ;  but  it  comes  before  the  public  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
chief  Secretaries  to  Government,  and  with  the  recorded  approbation 
and  patronage  of  Grovemmcnt.  Is  such  a  measure  wise,  or  even 
prudent  ?  The  existence  of  this  feeling  towards  them  is  known  to 
the  natives,  and  rankles  in  their  hearts.  It  is  shown  by  their 
oareful  avoidance  of  the  society  of  Englishmen.  Formerly  they 
were  frequent  visitors  at  the  houses  of  the  officers  of  Grovemment, 
and  their  constant  companions  in  field  sports;  now  they  never 
approach  them,  but  when  compelled  by  the  demands  of  business  or 
self-interest.  Kor  is  this  aversion  at  all  extraordinary,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  convey  to  the  people  of  England  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  harshness  and  rudeness  with  which  even  the  highest  people  in 
India  are  treated.  Nothing  seems  more  to  astonish  those  few  natives 
of  India  who  visit  England,  than  the  civility  with  which  they  find 
themselves  received,  especially  by  the  higher  classes,  f 

''  Another  source  of  discontent  among  the  natives  is  the  partiality 
shown  to  the  European  servants  of  Government,  especially  to  the 

*  See  Sir  Heniy  Elliot's  work  on  the  Historians  of  India,  particularly  the 
Preface. 

f  The  Indians  are  acate  judges  of  manner.  A  native  gentleman  said  to 
me :  **  Lord  Dalhousie  is  a  person  of  high  breeding."  **  What  makes  you 
think  so  ?  "  "•  Why,  when  he  went  into  the  great  mosqne  this  morning,  he 
took  ofi  his  hat ;  but  Mr.  Thomason,  the  Lieutenant-Ooyemor,  and  the 
gentleman  with  him,  kept  theirs  on.'* 
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members  of  the  chil  service,  and  the  severity  with  which  the 
offences  of  natives  are  visited.  Within  a  very  few  years,  the 
following,  among  other  cases,  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

"A  native  officer  disposes  of  a  pony  by  raffle  among  his  subordinates; 
he  is  dismissed  ^m  office.  A  civil  servant  disposes  of  a  house 
among  his  subordinates  by  the  same  method;  he  receives  a  repri- 
mand, and  an  order  to  return  the  money  and  take  back  the  house. 

"A  native  of  very  high  character  in  a  moment  of  passion  beats  a 
menial;  he  is  dismissed.  A  member  of  the  civil  service  beats  a 
policeman  so  as  to  disable  him  for  life,  and  besides  turns  him  out  of 
his  employment ;  the  Government  bestow  a  reprimand  on  the  civil 
servant,  but  award  no  compensation  to  the  sufferer,  who  is  left 
destitute. 

**  Many  native  officers  have  been  dismissed  for  taking  supplies 
without  paying  for  them.  A  civil  servant  pays  for  no  article  of 
domestic  consumption  for  eighteen  months ;  in  that  case  I  was  sent 
to  remonstrate  privately  with  him,  and  induce  him  to  pay  his  just  debts, 
which  I  succeeded  in  doing.  He  met  no  punishment  but  a  private 
reprimand,  and  yet  this  was  his  second  offence  of  the  same  kind. 

"  A  civil  servant  takes  a  dislike  to  two  highly  respectable  revenue 
native  officers ;  knowing  that  they  would  be  protected  by  the  Revenue 
Board,  he  does  not  attack  them  in  that  department,  but  he  institutes 
proceedings  against  them  as  magistrate,  imprisoning  them,  and,  under 
pretence  of  enforcing  rules  of  jail  discipline,  shaves  their  beards  off, 
an  intolerable  insult  according  to  the  notions  of  the  people.  The 
sentence  of  imprisonment  is  reversed  by  a  higher  court,  but  the 
sufferers  receive  no  compensation,  and  the  civil  servant  is  suspended 
from  employment  for  barely  six  weeks. 

"  Only  the  other  day,  it  appears  that  the  judges  of  the  Suddur 
Court  at  Bombay  threaten  a  native  barrister  with  punishment,  because, 
pleading  in  his  own  court,  he  claims  an  equality  of  treatment  with  an 
Snglish  barrister  admitted  to  plead  by  favour.  I  could  cite,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  many  more  cases  of  misplaced  lenity,  and  many  of 
misplaced  severity ;  but  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  any  un- 
prejudiced person,  that  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  is  allowed  to 
oantinue,  our  Government  cannot  be  popular  even  with  its  immediate 
servants,  unless  they  belong  to  the  favoured  classes." 
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Privileges  of  the  English  denied  to  the  Natives. 

**  The  special  privileges  attached  to  Englishmen  in  India  are  another 
great  grievance.  IS"©  British  subject  can  be  tried  for  any  offence, 
saving  petty  assaults,  except  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Calcutta^ 
which  privilege,  in  the  remote  provinces,  amounts  to  impunity.  As 
far  as  my  memory  goes,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  single 
instance  of  the  punishment  of  a  British  subject  for  the  murder  of  a 
native  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  but  there  have  been  many  such 
murders  committed !  Military  men,  beyond  a  radius  of  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  Calcutta,  are  not  subject  to  any  civil  tribunal,  and 
they  cannot  be  tried  even  by  a  military  court,  except  by  order  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  I  was  officially  cognizant  of  a  case  in 
which  there  was,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  the  local  magistrate, 
complete  proof  that  a  man  had  been  beaten  by  order  of  a  military 
officer,  and  tied  all  night  to  a  gun,  so  that  he  died.  A  medical 
officer  certified  his  belief  that  the  man  died  from  the  conjoined  effect 
of  the  blows  and  exposure.  I  represented  the  case  to  the  Govern- 
ment, who  sent  the  matter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  That  officer 
instituted  an  inquiry,  reprimanded  the  delinquent,  hoped  it  would  be 
a  warning  to  him  for  the  future,  and  told  the  Government  he  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  bring  him  to  trial ! 

**Now,  if  felonies  are  thus  slurred  over,  it  maybe  imagined  what  a 
mass  of  petty  and  irritating  outrage  is  committed  by  British  subjects, 
in  and  out  of  the  services,  all  over  the  country.  It  is  a  umversal 
custom  to  force  men  and  women  to  carry  burthens  for  travellers,  to 
press  cattle  and  carriage  for  the  transport  of  luggage ;  and  it  is  but 
too  common  to  take  food  and  forage  without  paying  for  them." 

Incompetence  and  Irresponsibility  of  the  Judges,  and 

Magistrates. 

"The  imperfect  action  of  the  Company's  Courts,  in  which  is 
invested  the  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  country,  (the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Queen's  Courts  being  limited  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  cities  they  are  held  in,)  is  another  cause  of  discontent.  They 
are,  in  the  first  place,  incompetent  to  hear  suits  brought  against  the 
officers  of  Government,  excepting  those  connected  with  the  revenue. 
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and  then  only  for  acts  done  in  their  official  capacity.  There  is  no 
mode  of  prosecuting  a  magistrate,  whatever  wrong  he  may  commit. 
I  remember  a  case  of  which  I  became  cognizant  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Eevenue,  in  which  a  collector  and  magistrate  had  taken  a 
piece  of  ground  from  a  man  on  which  to  build  a  police  station, 
without  paying  for  it.  He  applied  for  redress,  and  was  refused  it. 
He  then  went  into  Court,  and  came  out  with  the  information  that  as 
the  man  who  took  his  land  had  done  so,  not  as  a  collector,  but  as  a 
magistrate,  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction !  So  strongly  is  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  magistrates  felt,  that  the  highest  Court  in  the 
country,  when  I  was  in  it,  objected  unanimously  to  the  subjection  of 
Britii^h  subjects  to  the  magistrates  of  the  country ;  and  they  did  so 
on  the  specific  ground  that  the  power  of  the  magistrate  was  too 
absolute,  and  that  there  was  no  redress  by  action  for  damages,  or 
otherwise,  against  the  abuse  of  authority  by  a  magistrate,  no  means 
of  enforcing  compensation  for  injury  done.  In  the  next  place,  the 
Courts  are  not  independent.  A  judge  can  be  removed  by  Govern- 
ment for  any  order  they  do  not  like.  This  power  has  not  of  late 
years  been  used,  but  there  it  is ;  and,  unless  a  judge  be  prepared  to 
risk  his  place,  he  dare  not  act  in  opposition  to  Government.  I  have 
known  a  judge  refuse  to  join  me  in  issuing  an  order,  which  he 
thought  right,  because  it  would  draw  down  upon  him  a  reprimand 
from  Government !  There  are,  besides,  other  ways  of  influencing  a 
Court:  thus  I  have  been  aware  of  a  Governor  communicating 
privately  with  the  judges  of  the  highest  court  in  the  country,  and 
giving  them  his  views  and  arguments  in  a  case  of  importance,  in 
which  he  was  anxious  to  secure  a  decision  for  Government,  and  he 
got  the  decision ! 

''  It  is  impossible  to  read  men's  hearts,  and  the  decision  must  be 
taken  to  have  been  given  on  conviction ;  but  the  fact  of  the  commu- 
nication between  the  Governor  and  the  judges  was  known,  and  where 
such  things  happen,  the  distrust  of  independence  of  the  Court  must 
be  great.  I  have  known  an  instance  of  a  Grovemor-General  calling 
for  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  same  Court's  decisions.  I  have 
known  a  magistrate  hold  secret  authority  from  Grovemment  to  disobey 
the  orders  of  this  Court  on  a  particular  point.  In  the  third  place* 
the  courts  are  inefficient.  I  was  myself  appointed  to  the  chief  court, 
though  I  had  been  a  revenue  officer  all  my  life,  because  it  had  got 
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into  such  confiision  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  nominate  some 
one  unconnected  with  the  squahbles  existing  in  it,  to  make  the 
machine  work  at  all.  I  have  seen  many  men  sitting  in  that  Court 
as  incompetent,  and  more  incompetent  than  myself.  The  lower 
courts  are,  of  course,  of  no  better  composition,  and,  if  they  were, 
they  have  no  certain  law  to  administer.  There  is  no  code  but  a  code 
of  procedure,  and  that  is  most  complex  and  obstructive  of  the  cooive 
of  justice.  The  rights  in  land  are  undefined  by  statute.  There  is 
absolutely  no  commercial  law,  there  is  no  law  of  inheritance,  marriage, 
or  divorce  for  Indian  Christians,  not  British  subjects.  And  here  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  this  state  of  the  country,  this  uncertainty  of 
rights,  and  the  great  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors  and 
magistrates,  although  Englishmen  are  personally  exempt  from  their 
jurisdiction,  form  powerfiil  preventives  to  Europeans  undertaking 
extensive  works  and  speculations  in  India.  Hence  one  sees  them 
becoming  scarcer  as  they  get  further  from  the  Supreme  Court, 
although  it  would  bo  natural  for  them  to  cluster  more  thickly  in  the 
more  congenial  climate  of  the  north  of  India. 

"  Everywhere  out  of  Calcutta,  the  position  of  the  European  settler 
is  this :  either  he  possesses  the  favour  of  the  authorities,  in  which 
case  he  has  unfair  advantages ;  or  he  is  under  their  displeasure,  in 
which  case  he  is  at  an  unfair  disadvantage.  But  neither  position 
suits  an  independent  prudent  man.  I  have  known  a  highly 
respectable  English  merchant  told  in  open  court,  by  a  magistrate, 
that  'the  Government  had  their  eye  on  him,  and  that  he  was  a 
marked  man,'  because  he  had  taken  a  part  in  a  case  which  the 
magistrate  did  not  like !'' 

Undue  Influence  exercised  over  the  Natives, 

"  There  are  other  things  done  in  India,  and  actually  approved  of 
by  Government,  so  startling,  that,  looking  back  on  them  after  being 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  English  habits,  laws,  and  manners,  I 
am  almost  led  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  own  memory.  As  an 
instance,  I  will  mention  that  a  man  of  respectability  complained  to 
the  Board  of  Revenue  that  he  had  been  induced,  by  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  favour  of  the  collector,  to  subscribe  to  a  dispensary  in 
a  certain  district ;  that  he  had  been  disappointed,  that  he  had  with- 
held his  subscription,  and  that  in  consequence  he  had  been  subjected 
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to  a  series  of  petty  persecutions,  especially  that  he  had  been  con- 
tinually summoned  to  a  distance  to  be  Eusked  why  he  had  not  paid 
up  his  subscription,  and  he  prayed  us  to  protect  him.  "We  called 
on  the  collector  for  his  answer;  he  did  not  deny  the  facts.  We 
reported  the  matter  to  Grovemment,  and  bagged  that  orders  might 
be  issued  forbidding  our  collectors  to  collect  anything  but  the  dues 
of  Government ;  but  we  were  told  in  answer  that  the  collector  was 
right,  and  the  man  was  left  without  redress,  and  eventually  paid 
his  subscription. 

**  This  practice  of  taxing  the  people  at  the  will  of  the  magistrate, 
for  purposes  of  charity  or  utility,  is  becoming  a  serious  burthen 
upon  the  natives,  and  has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  complaint 
to  me.  I  have  said,  *  Why  do  you  subscribe  against  your  will  ?' 
and  I  have  been  silenced  by  the  reply,  *  What  would  become  of  me 
if  I  were  to  displease  the  magistrate  and  collector  ?' 

"But  I  gladly  cut  short  the  detail  of  the  numerous  acts  of  folly 
and  feebleness  perpetrated  in  India.     I  have  said  enough,  I  think, 
to  demonstrate  that  the  disaffection  which  exists  is  traceable  to  the 
despotic  character  our  administration  has  of  late  years  assumed, 
simultaneously  with  its  sedulous  diffusion  of  liberal  doctrines;  to 
the  proselytizing  spirit  it  has  adopted ;  to  the  unhappy  dislike  of 
the  natives  as  natives  and  as  heathen,  which  has  crept  in  among  the 
servants  of  Government ;  to  the  many  acts  of  abuse,  oppression,  and 
arbitrary  misgovemment,  arising  as  much  from  misguided  zeal,  as 
from  evil  intention,  wliich,  on  the  part  of  the  administrative  officers, 
harass  and  vex  the  people ;  to  the  inequality  of  treatment  which  the 
natives  meet  with ;  and  to  the  inequality  of  condition — all  British 
subjects  having  great  legal  privileges  and  immunities ;  and  lastly, 
to  the  inefficiency  and  the  want  of  independence  in  the  judges  of  the 
Courts;  the  inefficiency  hindering  them  from  dealing  fair  justice 
between  man  and  man,  the  dependence  acting  with  the  same  effect 
when  a  dispute  between  Government  and  any  of  its  subjects  comes 
before  them." 

Principle  of  Perfect  Equality  essential  to  Good  Government. 

"  It  remains  to  consider  what  principles,  what  line  of  policy,  and 
what  particidar  measures,  are  proper  to  remedy  the  evils,  and  allay 
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• 

the  discoQtent  confessedly  existent.  From  what  has  gone  before, 
those  who  have^taken  the  trouble  to  accompany  me  thus  far,  will 
be  prepared  for  the  statement,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  amelioration 
unless  those  who  administer  the  new  Indian  system,  keep  perpetually 
before  them  two  great  principles :  perfect  equality  of  treatment  to 
all  classes  in  matters  of  religion,  so  that  it  may  become  a  truth  in 
India,  that  no  man  suffers  oppression,  disqualification,  or  disadvan- 
tage, by  reason  of  his  religious  belief;  and  perfect  political  equality 
— that  is,  that  no  man,  by  reason  of  birth  or  station,  should  enjoy 
any  political  or  municipal  privilege,  or  exemption  beyond  his  fellow- 
subjects." 

Opposition  to  be  expected  to  this. 

**  In  dealing  with  the  great  cognate  principle  of  political  equality, 
the  Indian  minister  will  be  met  by  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  body  of  Englishmen  there  resident,  who  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  into  the  possession  of  privileges ;  and  these  privileges, 
according  to  a  bad  part  of  human  nature,  have  bred  a  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  natives  who  are  without  them,  a  contempt 
which  makes  them  shrink  from  being  made  amenable  to  the  same 
laws  and  the  same  courts  as  the  despised  portion  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  Nevertheless,  this  opposition  must  and  will  be  overborne 
by  the  strong  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  system,  which  the 
mother  country  will  feel  when  she  becomes  acquainted  with  it. 
But  that  opposition  will  be  much  softened  if  the  Courts  are  made 
efficient  and  independent;  capable  of  affording  redress  even  for 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  officers  of  Government.  IJntil  this  is  done, 
that  opposition  is  justifiable.  There  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  effect  the  desired  changes ;  let  Mr.  Cameron  be  consulted,  let  the 
measures  proposed  by  him  be  carried  out,  and  you  will  have  an 
excellent  system  of  Indian  justice ;  no  man  is  more  master  of  the 
subject.  But  no  system  will  satisfy  the  public  that  does  not  involve 
first,  complete  independence  on  the  part  of  the  judges ;  and  second, 
the  power  of  bringing,  in  a  court  of  easy  access,  an  action  for  damages 
against  any  officer  of  Government  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  shall  inflict  an  injury  contrary  to  law ;  lastly,  there  must 
be  a  law  to  administer,  and  whole  classes  must  not  be  left,  as  they 
now  are,  without  a  law  of  marriage,  divorce,  or  inheritance.     'With 
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duly  qualified  judges,  with  such  a  scientific,  and,  because  scientific, 
simple  code  of  procedure  as  modem  law-knowledge  could  produce, 
half  the  perjury  and  chicanery  about  which  so  much  outcry  is  made 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  natives,  would  disappear,  for  they  are  the 
produce  not  of  innate  vice  in  the  natives,  but  of  bad  courts  and  bad 
laws.  Else  why  should  perjury  and  corruption  of  justice  be  every- 
where cited  in  India  as  springing  up  under  our  rule  ?  or  why  should 
Englishmen  resident  in  the  country,  resort  to  them,  as  I  have  often 
heard  them  state  they  do,  in  mere  self-defence  ?  What  would  be 
the  result  in  England  if  you  set  over  the  courts  a  Frenchman,  not 
a  lawyer,  allowed  him  to  employ  clerks  on  fifty  pounds  a-year,  to 
take  the  depositions  of  witnesses  without  his  listening  to  what  the 
evidence  said,  or  seeing  what  they  and  the  bystanders  did  ?  There 
is  enough  of  false  swearing  in  England  as  it  is,  but  what  would  be 
the  amount  of  it  under  such  a  system  ?  Yet  this  is  the  system  in 
India."* 

Erroneous  Estimate  of  Native  Character. 

"  Nothing  effectual  can  be  done  to  govern  India  well,  if  those 
who  tmdertake  the  office  come  to  it  with  {he  opinion,  apparently 
now  fashionable,  that  there  is  neither  truth  nor  honesty  in  a  native 
of  India.  This  opinion  has  principally  grown  up  from  the  testimony 
of  the  servants  of  Government  in  India,  and  it  may  be  asked,  who 
so  qualified  to  give  one  ?  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bulk 
of  these  men  leave  England  in  early  youth,  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  hardly  any  of  the  frauds  which  prevail  in  social  life 
m  England,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  They  are  all  of  one  class,  and 
that  class  supposed  to  be  most  favourably  circumstanced  as  to 
morality.  They  are  in  India  singularly  shut  out  from  temptations, 
and  excluded  from  any  knowledge  of  the  vicious  classes  of  their  own 
race;  hence  they  invariably  compare  the  Indian  rogue  with  the 
respectable  Englishman ;  and  the  result  is  a  very  incorrect  estimate, 
both  of  the  English  people  and  the  Indian,  too  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  one,  and  too  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other. 

"I  have  often  been  diverted  at  the  astonishment  of  returning 

•  See  Shore  on  Indian  Affairs. 
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servants  of  Government  in  England  when  they  found  they  were, 
from  their  knowing  less  of  the  country,  more  cheated,  and  more 
deceived  than  ever  they  had  been  in  India.  Take,  for  instance, 
domestic  servants.  In  India,  you  hear  Englishmen  exclaiming 
against  them,  and  longing  for  "RngHah  servants ;  let  the  same  men 
come  home,  and  you  hear  only  one  opinion,  and  that  is,  that  good 
and  honest  servants  are  only  to  be  found  in  India.  The  real  fact  is, 
that,  from  a  long  course  of  evil  government,  the  natives  of  India 
are  deeply  tinged  with  the  vices  of  all  oppressed  people ;  that  to 
their  rulers  they  are  somewhat  cringing — somewhat  too  ready  to 
say  what  is  agreeable  rather  than  what  is  ^nie ;  that  their  religions 
inculcate  many  wrong  principles  of  morality,  though  not  any  com- 
plicated system  of  vice ;  that  they  believe  in  political  corruption, 
having  through  long  ages  been  taught  that  the  business  of  (Govern- 
ment is  to  plunder  the  people,  and  of  the  people  to  cheat  the  Govern- 
ment. But  they  are  mainly  just  and  honest  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other;  they  are  true  to  trusts,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  when  fairly  rewarded  for  them,  and  as  ready  to  stand  by  a 
kind  master  in  danger  as  any  race  of  men.  This  is  the  character  of 
the  mass,  and  there  are  individuals  amongst  them  who  need  not 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  Europe ; 
such  was  Bammohun  Roy,  such  is  the  Eev.  Exishun  Mohun  Baneijee, 
and  such  are  many  similar  men ;  and  the  number  of  them  is  yearly 
increasing.'' 

Danger  of  excluding  Natives  from  Office, 

''Is  it  safe,  is  it  wise  to  exclude  men  of  this  kind,  or  men  ap- 
proaching them  in  merit  and  qualification,  from  the  service  of 
the  government  ?  Such  men,  on  the  contrary,  should  eagerly  be 
sought  for.  With  equal  ability,  and  far  greater  knowledge  of  the 
people  than  the  better  English  civil  servants,  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  salaries  of  one-half  or  two- thirds  the  amount ;  for  you  have  to 
pay  to  the  English  hinctionary  the  price  of  exile  in  an  uncongenial 
climate  as  well  as  the  price  of  his  labour,  while  the  Indian  can  claim 
the  price  of  his  labour  alone.  There  is  now  no  law — ^there  never  has 
been  one — prohibiting  a  native  from  holding  any  civil  appointment 
whatever.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  any  appoint- 
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ments,  or  class  of  appointments  in  India,  which  can  be  held  only  by 
the  members  of  the  civil  seiwice.     I  recollect  an  instance  of  a  mi- 
litary officer  acting  as  magistrate  in  the  Eegulation  Provinces.     I 
was  myself  successful  in  getting,  in  the  same  provinces,  supposed 
to  be  the  peculiar  appanage  of  the  civil  service,  an  engineer  ap- 
pointed deputy  collector,  in  order  that  he  might  scttje  the  land-tax 
of  a  tract  of  country  which  he  was  draining.     The  Indian  minister 
has  then  fiill  power  to  instruct  the  Governor- General  and  the  go- 
vernors to  appoint  worthy  persons  among  the  natives  to  any  station 
where  the  doing  so  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  State ;  and  if 
such  an  instruction  be  faithfully  carried  out,  many  of  the  natives  will 
speedily  be  found  in  high  places.    There  has  been  enough  of  discern- 
ment and  liberality  in  many  of  the  governors-general  of  my  time  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  such  a  power  will  be  fairly  used  by 
future  governors-general.     If  it  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  William  Bentinck,  an  Auckland,  a  Hardinge,  an  Elphinstone,  or 
those  of  the  present  Governor- General,  the  State  would  by  this  time 
have  possessed  a  small  body  of  high  native  functionaries  of  the  first 
class  of  ability  and  honesty;  and  these  men  would  have  been 
obtained  without  the  expensive  process  of  training  up  youths  by 
a  regular  education,  of  whom  only  a  percentage  become  really  valu- 
able servants ;  while  their  presence  in  the  service  would  have  been 
a  perpetual  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  the  English  covenanted 
civil  servants,  a  stimulus  now  totally  wanting.     The  introduction 
of  the  natives  to  this  class  of  employments  will  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  gradual.     It  would  be  an  error  to  set  apart  a  number  of  appoint- 
ments to  be  exclusively  filled  by  natives ;  the  true  principle  will 
be,  when  an  appointment  falls  vacant,  to  appoint  to  it  a  native 
when  you  find  one  clearly  more  fit  for  it  than  the  available  English 
members  of  the  service." 

No  Ileal  Obstacles  to  thorough  Reform. 

"There  is  no  obstacle  except  the  narrow-mindedness  of  a  few 
bureaucrats  to  the  concession  to  all  classes  of  men  of  the  vilest 
personal  liberty,  to  a  scrupulous  regard  for  good  laws,  and  the 
indc^ndency  of  weU-chosen,  efficient  judges,  and  to  the  general 
dififusion  of  education  and  enlightenment. 
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**  Under  Buch  a  regimen  we  may  continue  to  bold  India  for  an 
indefinite  period,  to  our  and  her  advantage,  and  open  for  her  such 
a  prospect  of  wealth,  happiness,  and  dignity,  as  she  has  never  known. 
For  our  own  country  there  is  waiting  a  glory,  such  as  no  people  has 
yet  acquired :  the  glory  of  restoring  to  the  first  rank  of  virtue,  reli- 
gion, and  civilization,  a  people  who,  before  the  name  of  England  was 
known,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  and  civilization, 
which  from  them,  through  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Eomans, 
has  come  down  to  us ;  an  inestimable  gift,  which  we  may  return 
to  them,  increased  in  amount,  and  with  the  added  blessing  of  per- 
fect civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  this  high  glory  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  patient  efforts  of  that  people  of  England,  in  whose 
hands  the  government  of  the  empire  is  virtually,  though  indirectly 
placed.  They  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  Indian  question,  they  must 
keep  constantly  in  view  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  eluci- 
date; they  must  watch  that  their  will  is  not  frustrated  by  little 
knots  of  men  working  for  their  own  interests,  or  on  sectarian,,  not 
national  principles.  The  statesmen  who  at  present  conduct  the 
administration  of  the  British  empire  are,  I  believe,  much  imbued 
with  the  views  I  have  brought  forward ;  but  neither  they,  nor  any 
man,  however  highly  gifted,  can  cany  those  views  into  action  with- 
out  the  backing  of  the  people  of  England,  given  after  their  ancient 
fashion,  steadily,  earnestly,  and,  above  all  things,  moderately,  for- 
bearingly." 

Testimony  of  James  Wikon,  Esq.,  a  Resident  for  Twenty-eight 

Years  in  Bengal. 

Among  other  recent  contributions  to  the  History  of  India, 
and  its  present  as  well  as  past  condition,  may  be  numbered 
that  of  Mr.  "Wilson,  who  was  not  examined  before  one  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committees,  but  who  saw  enough  of  their 
proceedings  to  be  so  dissatisfied  with  the  imfaimess  with 
which  the  whole  inquiry  was  conducted,  that  he  subsequently 
addressed  a  letter  to  John  Bright,  Esq.,  the  Member  for 
Manchester,  from  which  the  following  extracts  will  deserve 
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a  careful  perusal,  as  they  throw  much  light  on  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat. 

Unfairness  and  Partiality  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

"Although  I  was  not  examined  myself  before  the  East 
India  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  those  who  did  give  evidence ;  and 
from  eyerj  witness  who  had  the  interest  of  India  at  heart,  I  have 
heard  the  same  complaint,  viz. — *that  questions  regarding  the 
internal  welfare  of  the  country  were  either  never  asked,  or  else  so 
put  as  to  be  a  blind  to  the  Committee  and  the  public'  The 
witnesses  further  intimated,  that  their  opinions  appeared  to  be 
systematically  ascertained  beforehand ;  and  that  questions  to  which 
disagreeable  replies  were  given  in  private,  were  careftilly  excluded 
when  they  came  to  be  publicly  examined.  Finally,  they  agreed  that 
few  of  the  Committee  seemed  to  know  much  about  the  subject  they 
were  investigating. 

**  Most  certainly,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  subsequent  speeches 
made  in  the  House,  there  must  have  been  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 
The  enquiry  had  signally  failed  in  its  object.  Not  a  Member 
appeared  the  wiser  for  the  information  elicited ;  and  only  one  or  two 
appeared  to  understand  rightly  those  important  causes  of  complaint 
and  dissatisfaction  so  frequently  and  loudly  heard,  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Hindostan.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Charles  Wood's  speech, 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  was  as  plainly  the  result  of  cramming  as  any 
speech  that  ever  was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  bore, 
on  the  face  of  it,  all  the  symptoms  of  a  lesson  learnt  by  rote,  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  subject;  and  its  crude  and  undigested  materials 
revealed  the  hasty  tuition  of  that  party  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep 
the  people  of  England  in  the  dark  about  India.  I  have  said  that 
the  enquiry  was  a  failure — perhaps  I  am  wrong,  for  it  was  successful 
enough  in  susbuning  the  views  of  the  East  India  Company." 

Career  of  the  young  CivU  Servant  in  India. 

"  I  will  briefly  picture  the  career  of  one  of  these  young  men  of 
educational  qualifications.    He  arrives  at,  say  Calcutta,  having  in  a 

T  2 
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great  measure  forgotten  the  little  smattering  that  he  ever  acquired 
of  the  dead  language — Sanscrit^  which  is  supposed  to  qualify  him 
for  the  Indian  Bench :  he  is  surprised  to  find  himself  exalted  to  a 
rank  of  which  he  had  no  conception  when  he  left  England :  he  feels 
himself  already  one  of  an  exclusive  and  imperious  aristocracy,  and 
the  conviction  of  his  elevated  position  is  confirmed,  hy  the  deference 
of  those  who  crowd  around  him ;  the  shopkeeper's  door  flies  open  at 
his  appearance,  the  usurer  is  liberal  in  his  credit,  and  all  who  have 
anything  to  gain,  now  or  hereafter,  profess  themselves  his  dearest 
&iends,  or  devoted  slaves.  From  the  day  of  the  date  of  his  com- 
mission, the  lad  draws  some  £350  a  year:  able  or  otherwise, 
indolent  or  energetic,  this  is  the  point  from  whence  he  starts ;  and 
his  advance  throughout  continues  as  regular  and  unchecked  as  the 
years  of  a  man's  life.  So  jealous  are  his  peers  of  the  condemnation 
of  one  of  their  number,  that  his  punishment  is  almost  unknown ; 
his  trial  and  conviction  are  rather  in  his  favour.  A  Judge  condemned 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  for  open  fraud  in  the  performance  of  his 
judicial  duty,  is  deprived  of  an  appointment  yielding  £2,300,  and  is 
installed  in  another  worth  £6,000  per  annum.  This  one  instance  is 
given  as  an  illustration,  where  twenty  could  bo  added.  It  will  help 
to  shew  the  impressions  deeply  implanted  in  the  native  mind,  that 
opposition  to  such  a  power  is  hopeless,  and  even  a  murmur,  ruin. 

"  The  language  of  the  Court  is  not  the  dialect  of  the  people.  The 
evidence  therefore  of  the  witnesses,  the  accuser,  and  accused,  must 
be  taken  in  writing,  by  a  Native  examiner,  and  the  whole  proofs  of 
the  most  trivial  assault,  or  the  foulest  murder,  are  carefully  arranged 
by  a  man  who  receives  ten  shillings  a  month !  A  douceur  modifi^ 
the  evidence  materially.  When  all  is  ready,  the  papers  are  read 
aloud  by  the  head  Native  functionary,  while  the  young  magistrate 
is  drawing  a  horse  or  a  ship  on  some  blotting  paper,  or  hacking  the 
table  with  his  penknife.  At  the  conclusion,  the  Bench  intimates  to 
his  sable  mentor  to  give  a  '  suitable  order.' 


>  >i 


Collection  of  the  Revenue  and  Forfeiture  of  Estates. 

**  The  payment  of  the  land  revenue  is  made  in  four  instalments, 
annually.    After  the  sun-setting  of  a  certain  specified  date,  the 
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instalment  cannot  be  received.  If  a  sixpence  is  short  of  the  amount, 
the  whole  of  the  defaulter's  property  is  put  up  to  auction,  and  by 
the  chances  of  an  oversight,  the  neglect  or  wilfulness  of  an  employ^, 
or  what  is  more  frequent,  the  intrigues  of  the  functionaries  in  of&ce, 
a  family  living  in  the  highest  opulence  is  suddenly  crushed  into  the 
dust ;  and  in  its  faU  are  swept  away  all  rights,  titles,  securities,  and 
pecuniary  claims  of  any  kind  whatsoever ;  for  the  sale  of  an  estate 
for  Government  revenue  revokes  aU  liabilities  upon  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  it.  The  farmer's  lease  and  the  usurer's  bond  are  hencefor- 
ward waste  paper.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  mentioning  the  ruin 
brought  upon  a  doble  Mahomedan  family  a  few  years  ago,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  held  in  joint  possession  a  large  landed  property. 

"  It  appears  that  having  money  due  by  the  Court  at  the  time, 
one  of  the  occupiers  had  neglected  to  pay  up  a  small  portion  of  his 
share  of  the  instalment  due.  His  other  partners  were  only  made 
aware  of  the  omission  when  too  late ;  in  vain  they  tendered  the 
amount — in  vain  they  urged  that  their  partner  had  been  lulled  into 
a  false  security  by  the  native  head  official,  who  promised  that  the 
set-off  in  Court  would  be  debited  to  the  tax.  The  property  was 
put  up  to  auction  and  sold  for  one-fifth  of  its  value,  and  a  highly 
opulent  family  beggared  in  an  instant. 

"  After  deducting  the  amount  of  instalment  due,  fees,  and  other 
charges,  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money  should,  by  law,  be 
given  to  its  owner,  the  late  proprietor ;  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
get  money  out  of  an  Indian  Court,  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  conquer  all 
the  valid  objections  started  by  the  State.  Seven  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  sale  above  related,  and  the  head  native  functionary  of  the 
office  I  allude  to  has  only  lately  been  diving  a  bargain  for  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  amount,  in  consideration  of  the  remainder  being 
paid  over." 

Virtues  of  the  Native  Indians. 

**  In  private  life  the  native  of  India  ranks  very  highly.  When 
he  has  been  fortunate  in  life  he  never  fails  to  dig  a  weU  for  the 
thirsty  traveller,  build  a  small  bridge  near  his  village,  or  if  rich  and 
more  ambitious,  decorates  the  vicinity  of  his  home  with  a  tank  or 
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a  temple.  They  arc  uniformly  kiodhearted  and  hospitable  to  each 
other ;  their  women  are  chaste  and  affectionate^  and  are  treated  with 
a  kindness,  respect,  and  equality  which  would  teach  a  lesson  to 
more  dvilized  races.  The  men  are  chivalrous  in  their  attachment 
to  those  of  their  masters  who  do  not  treat  them  like  strange  dogs ! 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  show  a  class  of  men  more  faiths  and  more 
trustworthy  than  the  followers  of  an  Indian  merchant  or  banker." 

Weight  of  Indian  Taxation, 

"  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Indian  people  are  lightly  taxed. 
Of  this  I  am  quite  certain,  not  a  hair  more  could  be  put  on  the 
camel's  back,  without  breaking  it !  The  land  tax  is  said  to  be  a 
rent,  not  a  tax,  but  the  people  pay  a  rent  besides  the  tax ! 

"  Of  the  salt  tax  a  good  deal  has  been  said,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  abolished.  It  falls  heavily  upon  the  income  of  the 
working  man,  who  probably  does  not  earn  more  than  three  farthings 
a  day.  Sir  Charles  Wood  said  that  a  duty  on  salt  would  require  an 
extensive  excise  establishment ;  but  his  mentor  could  have  told  him 
that  such  an  excise  establishment  is  already  in  existence.  If  a  man 
is  found  with  more  than  ten  pounds  of  salt  on  his  head,  he  has  good 
reason  to  rue  the  possession  of  such  a  commodity. 

''Justice  is  taxed.  The  humblest  complaint,  which  would  occupy 
a  London  magistrate  five  minutes,  must  be  written  on  a  shilling 
stamp,  and  an  attorney  must  enter  in  a  power,  on  a  paper  of  the 
same  value,  before  the  cry  for  redress  can  be  heard.  Nay,  the  East 
India  Company's  Gcvemment  has  declared  that  its  reason  for  putting 
a  heavy  mulct  upon  justice  is  to  suppress  litigation  and  complaint ! 

"  So  ignorant  do  the  Members  of  the  Imperial  Gk)vemment  appear 
to  be  of  the  state  of  the  country,  that  last  year  it  was  determined  to 
establish  a  line  of  tolls,  irrespective  of  the  ferry  tax,  which  is  in 
fact  a  toll.  Instructions  were  received  by  the  local  authorities, 
who,  being  equally  ignorant  of  the  interior,  applied,  by  circular 
letters,  to  the  English  residents  in  the  country,  '  to  know  where  th$ 
roads  wereJ  I  have  strong  doubts  if  Lord  Dalhousie  was  ever  made 
acquainted  with  the  substance  of  the  replies." 
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Condition  of  the  Cultivators  of  the  Soil. 

'*  Mr.  Marshman  has  stated  that  the  taxes  fall  at  the  rate  of  five 
Bhillings  per  head  in  India,  instead  of  forty  shillings,  as  in  England ; 
but  he  has  omitted  to  mention  some  correlative  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  an  immense  difference  in  the  value  of  money  in  the 
two  countries.  Money  is  worth  from  five  to  eight  times  as  much 
in  India  as  it  is  in  England,  and,  of  course,  taxation  per  head  in 
India  is  proportionately  heavier  than  it  seems  to  he.  In  the  second 
place,  the  annual  rent  of  an  acre  of  land  in  India  is  three  shillings — 
a  lahouring  man  earns  three  farthings  a  day!  The  produce  of 
an  acre  does  not  average  eight  shillings,  and  food,  without  heing 
abundant,  is  cheap.  For  two  months  in  the  year  the  labouring 
population  cannot  afford  to  p'urchase  even  rice ;  they  are  often  driven 
to  dig  roots,  and  grind  the  goolur  nut,  or  the  stone  of  the  mango 
finit,  to  make  bread — mere  sawdust  in  fact. 

"  The  Indian  has  no  furniture.  A  few  bundles  of  grass  and 
half  a  dozen  bamboos  are  sufiicient  to  build  him  a  hut.  In  it  there 
may  be  found  a  spinning-wheel,  a  small  reed  and  mud-plastered 
granary,  a  piece  of  rude  grass  matting,  which  serves  for  a  seat  by 
day  and  a  bed  by  night,  and  a  few  earthen  pots,  with  a  hole  in  the 
earthen  floor,  which  partakes  of  a  kitchen  grate.  As  we  rise  in  the 
Bcale  of  wealth,  these  single-roomed  huts  increase,  but  a  man  has 
sel'lom  more  than  two  as  dwelling-houses ;  nor  in  the  generality  of 
villages  wiU  a  single  house  be  found  of  twenty  pounds  value ♦ 

'*  Thus,  a  bad  Government  control,  the  absence  of  roads,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  are  the  reasons  why  more  English  adven- 
turers are  not  found  in  India.  The  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  How  earnestly  every  vacant  office  is  sought  after,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  not  deterred  from  seeking 
a  livelihood  by  the  fear  of  a  burning  sun.  In  fact,  India  is  a  large 
word,  and  a  cold  as  well  as  a  hot  climate  lies  within  its  extended 
boundaries. 

"  There  is  in  the  first  place  no  security  for  property,  and  from 
the  system  of  the  State  in  collecting  the  revenue  there  is  no  security 
«po»  property.  The  poverty  of  the  people  is  such  that,  in  any 
enterprise  undertaken  in  the  interior,  the  raw  produce,  of  whatever 
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description,  must  be  paid  for  in  advance,  before  even  a  seed  is  put 
into  the  ground.  To  support  such  a  system  requires  the  vigilance 
of  an  efficient  executive,  and  I  have  shown  that  the  contrary  exists. 
At  present  the  Native  speculators  and  usurers  cover  their  losses  by 
a  charge  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  interest  on  the  advance.  The 
honest  man  pays  for  the  knave." 

Revenues  of  India  and  Neglect  of  them, 

**  India  is  a  great  country.  Silver  mines  lie  hidden  in  her  hill 
fastnesses,  impervious  to  the  approach  of  all  but  the  geologist,  the 
half-savage  mountaineer,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  Coal 
and  copper  exist  in  abundance.  Her  lands  are  rich  even  as  Egypt  on 
the  Nile.  She  could  supply  the  whole  world  with  cotton,  if  not  a 
fibre  were  grown  but  on  her  own  soil.  She  produces  the  richest  of 
dyes,  and  the  choicest  of  gums.  There,  is  the  black  loam,  which 
marks  her  as  the  granary  of  the  world.  ITere,  nitre  is  lying  on  her 
surface,  enough  to  annihilate  an  universe.  Her  people  are  in- 
telligent and  able.  Although  the  skill  of  her  hand  labourers  has 
sunk  before  the  progress  and  science  of  England,  the  material  is 
still  there.  But  her  fertility  and  riches  will  not  be  developed,  until 
she  excites  a  more  active  interest  than  she  has  hitherto  done  among 
the  English  people. 

**  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  there  are  tolls  on  all  the  rivers, 
the  funds  of  which  are  ostensibly  to  keep  the  rivers  open.  These 
rivers  are  only  open  for  three  months,  when  the  flood-gates  of  heaven 
swell  the  waters  and  overflow  the  land.  Goods,  dragged  over  ditch 
and  ploughed  field  from  the  interior,  are  shipped  in  small  rickety 
vessels,  which  take  four  or  five  months  on  the  Ganges,  on  a  journey 
of,  perhaps,  700  miles;  and  naturally,  such  articles  as  cotton  or 
sugar  arrive  at  their  destination  in  a  very  deteriorated  state,  and  so 
enhanced  in  value  by  the  cost  of  transit,  as  to  render  them  scarcely 
suitable  or  profitable  to  an  European  market.  While  I  was  at 
Liverpool,  I  saw  East  Indian  grown  linseed  landed  at  thirtoen 
shillings  per  hundred  weight,  the  prime  cost  of  which  was  two 
shillings ! 

"  Even  should  the  railway  now  under  construction  be  finished, 
roads  must  be  opened  towards  it  from  the  interior,  or  the  under- 
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takiDg  will  be  a  failure.  Such  roads  ought  to  be  constructed 
simultaneously  with  the  railroad  itself;  but  I  have  good  reason  to 
doubt  whether  this  will  bo  done,  or  even  attempted,  after  the 
transient  scrutiny  consequent  on  a  renewal  of  the  power  of  the  East 
India  Company  has  been  withdrawn. 

"  You  have  shewn  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Eastern 
possessions,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  and,  as  one  of  many  who  anxiously  wish  to  see  India 
what  she  should  be,  I  hope  that  your  powerful  voice  may  continue 
to  ring  in  the  ears  of  our  rulers,  until  full  justice  has  been  done  to 
her.  '  The  trickling  drops  that  fell  from  the  ledge  of  the  rock,'  says 
one  of  her  poets,  *  became  in  time  a  mountain  stream.*  The  single 
efforts  of  an  able  patriot,  will  one  day  bring  her  many  friends.  To 
farm  her  out  to  a  body  of  men  who  care  for  nothing  but  dividends 
and  patronage,  is  an  insult  to  the  paramount  power  of  Asia,  which 
is  beginning  to  be  understood  by  her  population ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  against  us,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  shall  arrive. 
The  Natives  are  even  now  perplexed  at  the  use  of  a  word,  which, 
in  its  local  acceptation,  conveys  a  strong  idea  of  heartless  oppression." 

Colonel  Colton  on  Public  Works  in  India, 

One  of  the  most  authoritative  and  valuable  expositions  of 
the  blindness  and  folly  of  the  East  India  Company's  govern- 
ment, in  neglecting  the  immense  wealth  which  it  is  so  easily 
within  their  power  to  develope  in  India,  and  which  has 
hitherto  been  most  shamefully  neglected,  is  the  volume  inti- 
tled  "  Public  AVorks  in  India  :  their  importance  ;  with  sug- 
gestions for  their  extension  and  improvement.  By  Lieut. - 
Col.  A.  Colton,  Chief  Engineer,  Madras."  A  very  excellent 
simimary  of  this  admirable  little  work  was  given  in  the 
Times  newspaper  some  weeks  since,  so  that  the  tenor  of  its 
contents  has  been,  through  that  channel,  made  widely  known. 
Yet  a  few  pages  devoted  to  it  here,  in  connection  with  the 
previous  matter  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  will  form  a 
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fitting  close  to  the  number  which  we  have  thus  devoted 
exclusively  to  India  and  its  affairs,  and  in  which  we  have 
given  facts  and  opinions  gathered  from  almost  as  many 
volumes  as  there  are  pages  in  this,  and  largely,  also,  from 
our  own  personal  Experience  of  the  coimtry  and  its  people. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  intelligent  author  is  to  prove, 

1st.  That  immense  tracts  of  land  in  India  lie  waste  for 
want  of  irrigation,  and  are  consequently  unproductive. 

2nd.  That  it  is  not  only  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  use  the  great  rivers  of  the  country  for  this  purpose,  but 
that  it  would  be  the  most  profitable  undertaking  on  which 
they  could  enter — the  actual  returns  made  on  the  experi- 
ments alreiEuiy  tried,  producing  a  profit  of  100,  150,  and  even 
200  per  cent.! 

3rd.  That  by  a  complete  system  of  such  public  works, 
Iildia  might  be  made  to  produce  three  or  four  times  its  pre- 
sent annual  supply  of  wealth ;  and  while  the  government 
would  be  thus  enriched,  the  people  might  be  elevated  to  a 
state  of  abundance  and  happiness. 

4th.  That  before  railroads  can  come  into  extensive  and 
pr6fitable  use,  several  things  require  to  be  done— as  more 
urgent,  more  important,  and  more  easy  of  accomplishment ; 
including  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  for  steam  naviga- 
tion, the  construction  of  canals  for  internal  conveyance  of 
heavy  goods,  and  the  formation  of  common  roads  for  lighted 
goods  and  passengers,  over  the  whole  of  the  interior. 

All  these  propositions  are  established  by  most  irrefitigable 
proofs;  and  of  all  the  recent  works  on  India,  there  is  not 
one  more  worthy  of  being  extensively  circulated  and  read  by 
all  the  people  of  England  than  this.  We  should  be  happy 
to  see  its  contents  republished  in  every  newspaper  in  Britain* 
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But  as  that  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  since  the  subject  is, 
unfortunately,  not  attractive  enough  to  the  general  mass  of 
readers  for  that,  we  must  be  content  to  make  a  selection  of 
some  of  the  more  prominent  passages,  which  deserve  to  be 
seriously  considered  by  all  who  desire  the  welfare  of  India, 
or  of  our  own  more  favoured  country. 

Profits  on  Irrigation  of  Land  where  tried. 

"A  statement,  already  alluded  to,  has  lately  been  printed 
of  the  return  from  forty  works  of  irrigation,  including  all  that 
have  been  executed  of  any  consequence  in  fourteen  years  in 
the  Madrais  Presidency,  and  the  result  is  a  net  average  annual 
return  of  70  per  cent.,  the  average  being  taken  from  the  year  of  the 
execution  of  the  works,  so  that  the  returns  at  the  present  time  must 
be  at  least  100  per  cent. ;  this  is  the  average  of  all  the  works, 
including  the  few  failures.  But  this  is  exclusive  of  the  increase  in 
the  indirect  taxes,  for  of  course  the  improved  condition  of  the  people 
causes  an  increase  of  taxes  on  all  articles  paying  duty.  So  that  the 
actual  return  in  revenue  to  Government  at  this  moment  must  be 
much  more  than  100  per  cent.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  private  landed  property,  which  much  exceeds  that 
of  the  revenue,  so  that  at  the  very  least  we  are  certain  that  these 
works  now  return  on  an  average  200  per  cent,  on  their  cost.  The 
increase  in  the  saleable  value  of  the  lands  in  Tanjore,  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that,  since  the  great  works  there  were  executed  in  1836, 
700,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  are  now  sold  on  an  average  at  least 
20  rupees  an  acre  more  than  before,  showing  an  inci'iDasc  of  capital 
of  1^  milHons." 

Payments  to  America  for  Cotton  and  Rice. 

"  The  sole  reason  why  England  has  been  paying  millions  a  year 
to  America  for  its  cotton,  wheat,  and  rice,  instead  of  to  India,  and 
that  the  former  has  had  a  monopoly  of  them,  is  that  public  works 
have  been  carried  on  there  whilst  they  have  been  neglected  in  India. 
And  80  long  as  India  has  its  produce  raised  by  a  population  liabl 
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to  scarcity  and  famine,  carried  over  hundreds  of  miles  at  a  cost  of 
3d.  or  4d.  a  ton  per  mile  (equal,  from  the  greater  value  of  money, 
to  Is.  6d.  or  28.  in  England),  and  shipped  at  ports  without  shelter 
for  shipping,  or  depth  of  water  for  boats  to  land  cargo,  though  aU 
the  wisdom  of  England  were  consumed  in  devising  modes  of  collecting 
the  revenue^  and  of  reducing  the  expenditure,  the  '  equalization  of 
our  income  and  expenditure '  would  be  as  far  off  one  hundred  years 
hence  as  it  is  now.  While,  if  we  promote  the  Tanjore  system,  and 
enable  the  rest  of  India  to  pay  two- thirds  more  revenue  than  it  now 
does,  with  an  equal  increase  of  private  property  besides,  the  question 
will  be  how  to  apply  a  surplus,  instead  of  how  to  make  up  a  deficit.*' 

Money  abundant  for  Improvements. 

"  That  money  is  forthcoming  for  such  works  is  proved  from  the  fact 
that  on  the  30th  April,  1852,  according  to  the  accounts  submitted  to 
Parliament,  there  was  no  less  a  sum  than  13  J  crores — ^upwards  of  13 
millions, — lying  in  the  different  treasuries  unemployed,  and  the 
Government  of  India  was  urged  to  apply  this  surplus  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  debt."  ♦ 

"  Is  it  wise,  then,  to  return  money  borrowed  at  four  and  five  per 
cent.,  when,  by  emplojring  it,  you  may  obtain  returns  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy-five  ? 

"We  are  quite  alive  to  the  fact,  that  England  without  her  public 
works,  machinery,  roads,  canals,  railways,  ports,  steam  and  water 
power,  and  all  those  other  appliances  which  enable  the  human  power 
of  the  community  to  accomplish  so  much,  could  not  pay  a  revenue 
of  50  millions-;  and  yet  we  refuse  to  believe  that  the  same  causes 
will  produce  the  same  results  in  India,  although  we  have  instances 
of  common  roads,  of  canals,  of  irrigation  works,  &c.,  before  us, 
which  produce  an  annual  relief  to  the  country  of  more  than  cent, 
per  cent,  upon  the  outlay ;  and  as  money  enough  can  be  obtained  at 
five  per  cent  to  make  every  sort  of  improvement  in  India,  the  prac- 
ticability of  executing  these  essential  works  is  undeniable." 

*  Commons  Report,  Appendix  xi.  xii.  pp.  338,  480. 
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Profits  on  Capital  in  India. 

"  We  may  safely  say  that  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  field  for 
the  employment  of  capital  in  India  that  will  yield  on  the  lowest 
calculation  50  per  cent,  to  the  community,  so  that  every  million 
borrowed  and  spent,  will,  at  the  present  rate  of  interest  (four  per 
cent.)  be  equivalent  to  paying  off  11^  millions  of  debt;  this  is  all 
the  burthen  it  will  be  to  the  country.  A  burthen  is  not  an  absolute 
but  a  relative  thing ;  the  present  debt  of  India  is  a  greater  burthen 
to  it  with  its  100  millions  of  inhabitants,  than  ten  times  the  amount 
is  to  England  with  a  quarter  of  that  number  of  people,  because  it  is 
starved  to  death  and  has  no  strength  to  bear  even  so  trifling  a  bur- 
then. A  million  of  people  in  Berar  are  paying  annually  200  or 
300  lacs  a  year  for  rice  which  they  grow  themselves,  while  they 
could  obtain  it  from  Eajamundry  for  50  or  70  lacs  if  the  Godavery 
navigation  were  opened ;  n6  wonder  they  cannot  bear  the  burthen  of 
these  taxes  when  they  have  to  bear  this  load  of  150  or  200  lacs  un- 
necessarily. If  they  could  get  their  food  so  cheap  from  Eajamundry 
they  might  employ  their  labourers  in  growing  cotton  for  Manchester. 
And  so  also  with  respect  to  the  sums  actually  paid  for  transit.  The 
city  of  Madras,  for  instance,  pays  at  least  12  lacs  a  year  for  the 
carriage  of  firewood,  &c.,  or  perhaps. 20  lacs,  19-20ths  of  which 
might  be  saved  by  improved  communications.  With  this  load  equi- 
valent to  two  or  three  rupees  a  head  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as 
their  share  of  the  interest  of  the  Indian  debt,  no  wonder  they  are 
not  able  to  bear  the  load  of  the  taxes,  light  as  they  really  are.'' 

Supply  of  Cheap  Cotton  and  Cheap  Bread, 

"  Whether  England  is  to  be  dependent  on  America  alone  for  cotton 
and  cheap  bread,  or  whether  it  is  to  have  two  strings  to  its  bow, 
two  customers  for  its  custom,  is  the  question.  India  can  supply  it 
fitUy,  ahundantly,  cheaply,  with  its  two  essentials,  flour  and  cotton, 
and  nothing  whatever  prevents  its  doing  so  but  the  want  of  public 
works.  If  only  the  country  is  by  means  of  irrigation  supplied 
abundantly  and  cheaply  with  food,  and  by  means  of  communications 
its  produce  can  be  cheaply  conveyed  to  the  coast,  Manchester  is  safe; 
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its  supply  with  the  two  things  upon  which  its  very  existence  depends 
cannot  fail.  But  while  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  India  are 
raising  food,  and  an  eighth  are  canning  their  produce  over  the 
ummproved  face  of  the  country  at  a  cost  that  would  instantly 
paralyze  England  if  it  were  suhjected  to  such  an  incubus,  this 
magnificent  appendage  to  England  must  be  comparatively  thrown 
away  upon  her,  and  the  prodigious,  the  incalculable  stimulus  that 
it  might  give  to  her  manufacturing  and  general  prosperity  must  be 
in  a  great  measure  lost. 

"  If  a  thousandth  part  of  the  time  and  labour  that  is  expended  on 
adjusting  and  collecting  the  revenue  were  bestowed  upon  the  means 
which  would  enable  the  people  easily  to  pay  it,  the  Government 
would  be  rolling  in  wealth. 

"  Take,  for  instance,  education.  Suppose  some  '  collector '  had 
taken  it  into  his  head,  that  an  intelligent  and  instructed  million  of 
people  would  be  better  off  in  every  way  than  a  million  of  people 
raised  very  little  above  the  beasts,  in  fact,  as  entirely  without 
anything  that  can  properly  be  called  knowledge,  as  their  bullocks; 
and  that,  under  this  idea,  he  had  everywhere  established  schools, 
where  all  fundamental  knowledge  could  be  acquired  in  the  ver- 
nacular languages, — ^what  would  be  the  state  of  his  district  by  the 
time  a  generation  had  grown  up  ?*' 

Futility  of  Excuses  for  Delay. 

'*  Till  this  insane  idea,  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  the  revenue 
settlement,  is  given  up,  nothing  can  be  done.  Till  our  attention  is 
turned  to  the  source  of  income,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
are  improved,  we  shall  be  met  at  every  step,  as  we  have  been 
hitherto,  with  the  invariable  answer,  *We  can't  afford  it.'  Till 
then,  there  can  be  no  education,  or  anything  which  can  really  elevate 
the  people.  The  very  first  and  fundamental  thing  is,  by  means  of 
public  works  to  increase  the  income  of  the  country.  This  is  within 
our  reach.  Any  amount  of  money  can  be  obtained  firom  without  for 
the  execution  of  improvements,  which  will  pay  ten  or  twenty  times 
the  interest  of  the  capital.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for 
delajring  those  things  one  day,  and  they  will  naturally  place  at  the 
disposal  of  Government  funds  for  every  other  purpose." 
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Degraded  Condition  of  the  People. 

**  Who  can  bear  to  go  through  the  oollectorates  of  India,  and  see 
their  degraded  state,  and  think  what  they  ought  to  be  after  50  or 
100  years  of  the  rule  of  the  most  firee,  enlightened,  and  powerful  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  only  nation  that  is  not  effectually 
hampered  in  her  own  progress,  either  by  a  false  religion,  or  by  some 
form  of  slavery  ?  What  more  can  be  necessary  than  to  bring  the 
influence  of  such  a  nation  fairly  to  bear  on  the  millions  of  India  ? 
What  can  have  hitherto  prevented  the  marks  of  her  rule  being  seen 
in  the  instruction,  liberation,  and  the  enriching  of  people  of  India, 
except  a  system  which  has,  in  effect,  warded  off  that  influence,  by 
asiaticising  first  all  who  (called  Englishmen)  were  to  have  a  hand  in 
her  nursing.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  and  more  universally  seen, 
than  that  all  men,  in  a  great  measure,  and  some  entirely,  lose  their 
individuality,  and  become  an  intrinsic  part  of  that  system  with 
which  they  are  mixed  up.  A  Kentucky  slave  trader  would  have 
had  as  clear  an  abhorrence  of  slavery,  if  he  had  been  in  England 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty,  as  any  of  us.  And  any  old  Indian 
would  be  as  much  startled  as  any  other  Englishman  at  the  unchanged 
state  of  an  Indian  village  or  district,  notwithstanding  our  rule,  if  he 
had  never  before  been  out  of  England.  He  would  probably  say, 
*  What,  are  there  no  Christians  here  ?  Do  you  not  instruct  them 
in  any  thing  ?  Have  you  no  roads,  or  any  other  communication  ? 
What  in  the  world  do  you  do  ?  I  do  not  see  a  single  mark  of  an 
Englishman  having  been  in  the  country.'  But,  as  a  part  of  this 
system,  all  this  appears  to  the  Anglo-Indian  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  *  It  is  the  way  we  do  in  India.  In  England,  of 
course,  we  are  quite  different  beings.  There  we  never  dream  of 
discussing  the  mode  of  collecting  the  land  revenue,  but  we  take  part 
in  a  thousand  plans  of  improving  our  own,  and  our  neighbour's 
condition.' " 

Improved  Navigation  of  Rivers. 

"  Not  a  ton  of  anything  but  timber  is  carried  by  the  Godavery, 
though  it  is  now  navigable  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  A 
comparatively  moderate  outlay  would  make  it  navigable  throughout 
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the  year.  If  it  were  navigated,  goods  could  be  carried  between  the 
coast  and  Bcrar  for  from  one  to  five  rupees  a  ton,  whereas  the  present 
difference  of  value  of  rice,  cotton,  salt,  and  wheat  is,  on  an  average, 
about  100  rupees  a  ton  in  the  two  places.  The  Berar  people  grow 
their  own  rice  at  four  times  the  price  they  could  get  it  for  froii 
Rajahmundry,  and  they  also  pay  four  times  as  much  for  salt,  as  they 
could  get  it  for  by  the  Godavery,  while  they  have  no  sale  at  all  for 
their  wheat,  and  comparatively  little  for  their  cotton,  because  of  the 
cost  of  transit  to  the  coast.  They  could  supply  Manchester  with 
cotton  and  wheat  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  it  pays  to  America  for  the 
same  things,  and  if  thus  provided  with  a  market  for  its  staples,  and 
relieved  from  the  high  cost  of  food  and  salt,  it  could  afford  to 
purchase  the  manufactures  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Yorkshire, 
and  indeed  of  all  parts  of  England.  In  this  way,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  immense  traffic  there  may  be  in  the  country  when  the  cost  of 
transit  :8  greatly  reduced.  And  hence,  we  see  how  absurd  all 
calculations  are  of  the  traffic  on  a  proposed  line  of  communication 
based  entirely  on  the  present  amount.  It  is  not  that  the  traffic  may 
be  doubled  or  trebled,  it  may  easily  be  increased  ten  or  fifty  fold. 
In  fact,  a  reduction  of  cost  of  transit  may  produce  any  extent  of 
traffic.  A  reduction  of  five  rupees  a  ton  may  make  the  difference  of 
a  trade  in  some  vast  and  bulky  staple  where  before  not  a  ton  was 
moved,  and,  consequently,  it  may  cause  a  sale  of  goods  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  times  the  amount  saved  in  transit.  The  opening  of  the 
Godavery  may,  on  the  most  moderate  calculations,  raise  the  sale  of 
cotton  and  wheat  grown  in  Berar  to  the  amount  of  a  million  sterling, 
of  rice  and  salt  produced  in  Rajahmundry,  to  half  that  amount, 
and  of  English  manufactured  goods  of  the  value  of  another  half 
million.  At  present,  only  comparatively  valuable  things  are  moved, 
and  the  bulky  things  of  small  value,  such  as  building  materials, 
food,  manure,  &c.,  are  scarcely  moved  at  all.  While  the  towns  are 
polluted  by  the  accumulation  of  filth,  the  fields  are  barren  for  want 
of  it ;  and  while  the  towns  are  without  good  building  materials,  the 
country  is  fiill  of  them,  where  they  are  of  no  value." 

Increased  Employment  of  Shipping, 

**  Thus,  with  proper  management,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
see  the  exports  of  the  country,  in  cotton  alone,  swelling  at  the 
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rate  of  100,000  bales  per  annum,  and  amounting  probably  at  no  dis- 
tant period  to  a  million  of  bales.  And  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence in  other  respects  ?  Besides  benefiting  the  revenue,  and  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  such  a  trade  would 
give  employment  to  a  vast  amount  of  British  shipping  (400,000 
tons)  at  the  same  time  that  it  created  a  greater  demand  for  the 
manufactures  of  the  mother  country. 

'*  How  immense  might  bo  the  effect  of  thus  supplying  Manchester 
at  once  with  cheap  cotton ;  how  powerfully  would  it  certainly  affect 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain !  Who  can  possibly  estimate  the  effect  of 
thus  giving  it  such  an  immense  additional  advantage  in  its  competi- 
tion with  other  countries.  In  our  race  with  America,  this  lowering 
of  the  cost  of  flour  and  cotton  would  produce  results  far  beyond  any 
possible  calculation. 

"  After  a  fourteen  years*  residence  (as  a  planter)  in  the  East,  and 
after  a  tour  through  8outh  Carolina  and  Georgia,  Mr.  Bonynge  is 
con«trained  to  admit  that  India  has  every  means  of  producing  as 
good  cotton,  and  much  cheaper  than  America.'' 

Slotaness  of  Travelling  in  India* 

"  Who  can  estimate  the  effect  on  the  country  by  the  hinderanco 
to  personal  intercourse  from  the  present  state  of  thingd?  What 
would  be  the  state  of  England  if  the  cost  and  time  of  passenger 
transit  were  increased  tenfold?  but  if,  also,  there  were  no  such 
things  as  relays  of  animals  posted  for  conveyEinces  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  if  a  man  wanted  to  travel,  he  must  go  by  daily 
stages,  as  long  only  as  the  same  animal  could  perform,  and  thus  to 
go  from  London  to  Livoi'pool  would  take  a  man  who  could  afford  to 
ride  seven  days,  as  that  distance  would  in  India.  In  tliis  country, 
if  a  man  wants  to  go  a  moderate  journey,  such  as  300  miles,  he  must 
be  fifteen  to  thirty  days  about  it,  besides  all  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  take  people  with  him  to  cook  his  food,  or  cook  it  himself, 
wherever  he  stops.  This  country  is  not  in  the  state  England  was 
before  there  were  railroads,  or  even  turnpike-roads,  because  even 
then  there  were  relays  of  animals  throughout  the  country.  How 
much  intercourse  would  there  be  in  England  now,  and  how  woidd 
business  be  carried  on,  if  a  merchant  of  London  who  wanted  to  go 
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and  see  a  manufacturer  at  Birmingham  must  be  from  home  a  week ; 
or  if  he  had  to  transact  business  with  a  Yorkshire  clothier  he  must 
be  absent  a  fortnight  ?  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  amount  of 
disadvantage  under  which  India  labours  in  this  respect." 

Moral  as  weU  as  pecuniary  Benefits. 

"  Of  the  effect  of  free  intercourse  on  the  country,  especially  in 
weakening  the  system  of  caste  (the  great  curse  of  India),  who  can 
folly  judge  ?  Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  country  will  make 
more  real  progress  in  everything  that  is  desirable  in  ten  years  with 
such  means  of  intercourse  than  in  one  hundred  without  them. 

'*  Ketuming,  however,  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  can  be 
shown  in  figures,  we  see  that,  at  the  very  least,  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  matter  of  15  millions  sterling  a  year  in  actual  payments ;  and  if 
we  only  allow  that  as  much  more  is  lost  in  these  things  which  cannot 
be  used,  or  cannot  be  produced  because  the  cost  of  transit  prevents 
their  being  used,  it  will  show  a  loss  to  the  country  of  30  millions  a 
year,  or  much  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  annual  revenue ; 
and  could  we  relieve  the  country  from  five  sixths  of  this,  it  would 
be  at  least  equivalent  to  abolishing  all  taxes ;  but  it  would  in  fact  be 
incalculably  more  beneficial,  because  there  would  be  all  the  gain  of 
the  immense  stimulus  that  would  thus  be  given  to  industry  and 
exertion." 

Importance  of  Common  Roads. 

**  So  important  and  pressing  is  the  subject  of  opening  lines  of 
cheap  communication  in  India,  that  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  there 
is  a  loss  of  two  miUions  sterling  to  the  country  for  every  month  that 
the  general  opening  of  India  is  delayed." 

Value  of  Water  in  India, 

''  We  find  that  upon  a  large  scale  water  can  be  provided  in  India 
for  one  fiftieth  part  of  what  it  is  worth;  that  Government  do 
actually  obtain  it  at  about  30,000  cubic  yards  for  a  rupee,  and  that 
when  applied  to  the  land  and  to  navigation,  it  is  worth  at  least  one 
rupee  for  500  cubic  yards,  or  sixty  times  its  original  cost!" 
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'^  The  increase  in  the  value  of  land  has  been,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  from  about  20  rupees  an  acre  to  40  or  45,  making 
a  difference  on  700,000  acres,  of  at  least  1^  millions  sterling;  and  I 
think  this  is  below  the  actual  present  price/' 

**Thus  this  outlay  of  100,000if.  has  produced  the  interest  of  up- 
wards of  four  millions;  or,  the  value  of  the  water  is  more  than 
forty  times  its  cost.  After  many  examinations  of  this  case,  I  feel 
confident  that  this  is  a  true  calculation,  and  no  exaggeration,  and  it 
remarkably  agrees  with  the  former  calculations  of  the  cost  and  value 
of  water  taken  from  other  data. 

''  Now  if  a  community  can  purchase  water  at  a  certain  price,  and 
sell  it  again  in  the  shape  of  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  pulse,  cotton, 
&c.,  in  unlimited  quantities,  for  fifty  times  as  much,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  the  question  of  how  to  make  both  ends  meet  was  settled. 
Such  is,  undoubtedly,  the  actual  state  of  things  in  India.  The  price  of 
aU  exportable  articles,  whether  rice  or  ootton,  for  instance,  is  equaUy 
made  up  of  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing.  And  if  water  be  applied 
to  diminish  labour,  in  raising  articles  of  food,  the  portion  of  the 
population  thereby  set  free  wiU  of  course  employ  themselves  in 
raising  whatever  their  country  is  best  suited  to  produce  for  foreign 
countries,  and  any  amount  of  cotton  and  other  things  can  be  sold  to 
Europe,  China,  &c." 

Comparative  Value  of  Water  and  Gold. 

**  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  evident  than  that  it  is  not  the 
having  a  treasure  in  the  country  that  makes  it  rich,  but  the  taking 
every  advantage  of  it.  It  was  not  the  gold  under  ground  that  made 
Port  Phillip  rich,  for  it  was  not  a  bit  the  better  for  it  for  many  years, 
but  the  digging  it  up  and  giving  it  in  exchange  for  consumable 
things,  &c.  In  the  same  way  India  will  continue  poor,  even  if 
water  were  ten  times  its  present  value,  as  long  as  it  is  not  made  the 
best  use  of,  but  still  allowed  to  flow  into  the  sea  by  millions  of  tons 
per  second.  The  water  that  flows  off  in  this  way  in  an  hour,  by 
the  Godavery,  is  sometimes  as  much  as  4,000  million  cubic  yards, 
and  it  is  worth  80  lacs  of  rupees,  or  three  times  the  whole  revenue 
of  Rajahmundry  for  a  year ;  but  till  it  is  made  use  of  the  country 
continues  just  the  same  as  if  it  had  no  such  treasure. 
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**  How  strange  it  seoms,  that  whilst  the  dullest  labourer  can  per- 
fectly understand  the  value  of  gold,  the  wisest  statesman  cannot 
perceive  the  value  of  that  which  is  exchangeable  for  gold,  so  that 
though  a  hundred  pounds*  worth  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  water,  can 
be  obtained  in  India  for  21.  10«.,  no  Indian  statesman  has  yet  been 
found  wise  enough  to  set  a  thousandth  part  of  the  population  at 
work  to  obtain  it ;  whereas,  in  Port  Phillip,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  100/.  of  gold  could  be  obtained  for  251.  worth  of  labour,  more 
than  half  the  population  were  immediately  employed  in  digging  it 
up. 

Appeal  to  England. 

**  I  cannot  but  hope  that  these  pages,  which,  though  roughly  and 
hastily  written,  are  the  fruit  of  thirty  years*  experience  and  active 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  public  works  in  India, 
and  of  constant  contact  with  the  natives  in  their  villages,  may,  with 
Gh)d*s  blessing,  be  of  use  in  stirring  up  England  to  consider  this  point. 
It  may  be  said,  these  public  works  are  very  secondary  matters. 
After  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  the  civil  and 
judicial  questions  are  the  great  things  to  be  attended  to.  The  ques- 
tion of  public  works  is  however  in  reality  a  fundamental  point,  for 
upon  it  and  upon  it  alone  depends  the  power  of  the  country  to  supply 
funds  for  every  purpose,  both  military  and  civil.  "Without  them  the 
country  must  be  sunk  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  funds  cannot 
possibly  be  produced  firom  the  country  itself  to  provide  for  anything 
which  is  necessary  to  elevate  and  improve  the  state  of  the  people ; 
with  them  the  most  abundant  funds  can  be  obtained  for  any 
purpose. 

"A  new  race  of  beings,  a  now  system,  a  new  set  of  ideas  are 
required.  Publicity,  light  and  air,  the  immediate  exposure  of  every 
public  document  connected  with  the  ordinary  business  of  Govern- 
ment for  discussion,  by  young  as  well  as  old,  these  things  are 
essential  to  such  a  change  as  India  requires.  And  who  cannot  but 
hope  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
start  for  India ;  that  the  present  discussions  will  break  up  for  ever 
the  old  decrepit  sptem,  and  give  rise  to  a  fresh,  healthy,  vigorous 
one,  worthy  of  our  religion  and  of  our  nation.** 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


Of  all  the  varied  topics  that  engage  the  active  and  philan- 
thropic minds  of  the  present  age,  there  is  not  one  of  greater 
interest  or  importance  than  that  of  Education — ^in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  term,  including  the  improvement  of  the  health, 
the  expansion  and  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  reform 
of  the  habits  and  manners  of  all  ranks,  but  especially  those 
constituting  the  vast  majority  of  every  civilised  country,  the 
labouring  classes. 

This  is  evidenced  in  the  perpetual  yearnings  of  the  public 
mind  after  some  better  modes  than  any  yet  discovered  or 
pursued  for  accomplishing  this  important  object, — ^in  the 
efforts  to  produce  sanitary  improvement,  by  more  airy  and 
commodious  dwellings,  pubUc  baths  and  parks  for  healthful 
recreation,  —  in  the  establishment  of  Industrial  Schools, 
the  Reformation  of  Criminals,  the  correction  of  Prison 
Discipline,  the  formation  of  Temperance  Societies,  cheap 
Public  Lectures  with  pictorial  illustrations  for  artizans  and 
labourers,  higher  class  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions 
for  the  middle  and  upper  ranks,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  State,  in  its  dukes,  marquises, 
earls,  barons,  and  bishops,  at  public  meetings  and  social 
entertainments,  designed  to  express  their  approbation  and 
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countenance  to  such  undertakings,  and  to  evince  their  earnest 
desire  to  exert  all  their  influence  to  promote  their  success. 

Never,  at  any  previous  period  of  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  were  so  many  and  such  favourable  signs  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  higher  classes  with  the  condition  of  the  lower, 
so  abundant  and  so  prominent  as  at  the  present  day ;  and  in 
all  probability  they  are  destined  still  further  to  increase. 

The  time  is  therefore  favourable  for  enlisting  the  attention 
of  all  classes  to  such  observations  as  may  be  offered  to  them 
on  this  great  subject ;  and  feeling  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all 
who  have  had  leisure  and  inclination  to  examine  the  question 
in  all  its  bearings  to  give  the  utmost  publicity  to  their  views, 
I  propose  to  offer,  through  those  pages,  the  results  of  my 
own  investigations  and  reflections  on  the  several  branches 
of  the  question,  as  they  have  passed  imder  my  review, — 
under  the  specific  heads  indicated  at  the  commencement  of 
each  ; — ^and  the  following  will  be  the  order  of  the  sections 
or  questions  to  be  discussed,  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
Temperance  Reformation  for  the  ensuing  number : — 

1 .  What  are  the  principal  objects  of  Education,  in  the  most 
general  sense,  as  applicable  to  all  ranks  and  classes  ? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  pleasures  to  Individuals 
arising  from  Education ;  and  what  the  pains  and  penalties 
to  which  those  who  are  imeducated  must  necessarily  be 
subject  ? 

3.  What  are  the  benefits  to  Nations  from  an  educated 
population ;  and  what  the  National  evils  inseparable  from 
general  ignorance  ? 

4.  What  is  the  best  System  of  Education,  adapted  to  the 
general  wants  and  pursuits  of  all  classes  ? 
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5.  What  is    the    duty   of   Chvernment  on  the  subject  of 
Education  ? 

6.  To  what  extent  should  the  State  employ  its  resources, 
and  exercise  its  authority,  to  sustain  Public  Iflucation  ? 

7.  What  is  the  duty  of  Citizem  and  heads  of  families, 
both  rich  and  poor,  in  assisting  the  Public  Authorities  to 
promote  National  Education  ? 

1.  Prifwipal  Objects  of  Edn^ation, 


The  three  great  objects  of  Education  are,  or  ought  to  be — 
health,  wisdom,  and  virtue ;  but  though  these  are  in  them- 
selves blessings,  the  higher  view  ought  to  be,  to  regard  them 
rather  as  means  than  ends  ;  or,  aj3  instruments  for  attaining 
and  securing  happiness. 

It  is  matter  of  certainty,  and  beyond  all  dispute,  that 
happiness  is  the  universal  aim  of  every  human  being,  how- 
ever humble  or  however  elevated  their  condition — ^however 
scanty  or  however  ample  their  means — and  however  low  or 
however  exalted  their  propensities. 

But  from  the  differences  in  the  original  structure  of  their 
constitutions — from  the  differences  in  the  circumstances  by 
which  persons  are  surrounded  from  infancy  to  age — from  the 
differences  in  their  associates,  studies,  and  pursuits, — this 
universal  desideratum,  happiness,  is  sought  after  in  a  thousand 
different  ways ;  some  seeking  it  in  wealth,  some  in  fame, 
some  in  sensual  enjoyments,  some  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
most  vicious  inclinations ;  and  these,  with  every  variety  of 
shade,  and  gradation  of  scale,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
devise  or  imagine. 

Education,  however,  if  so  directed  as  to  produce  health, 
wisdom,   and  virtue,  will  be  found  to  be  a  surer  means  of 
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obtaining  and  securing  happiness,  in  the  greatest  state  of 
perfection,  and  among  the  largest  number  of  persons,  than 
any  other  human  instrument  that  can  be  applied  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  same  end. 

Without  health,  the  fullest  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  amplest  expansion  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
will  be  in  constant  danger  of  being  contracted :  because  every 
interruption  to  health  is  not  only  attended  with  great  pain  to 
the  suflFerer — ^itself  an  evil  of  no  ordinary  magnitude — ^but  the 
feebleness  and  languor  which  it  induces,  the  peevishness  and 
irritabiKty  which  it  creates,  predisposes  the  mind  to  indolence, 
and  the  heart  to  selfishness,  and  thus  often  nips  in  the  bud 
the  earliest  developments  of  genius,  and  blights  in  their  in- 
fancy the  first  generous  emotions  of  the  soul. 

Health  is  thus  the  first  foimdation  of  a  good  Education,  and 
it  is  best  attained  and  secured  by  uniform  temperance  in  food 
and  drink,  by  avoiding  the  mere  indulgence  of  appetite  in 
either,  by  confining  the  diet  in  both  to  the  simplest  substances 
of  nutrition,  prepared  in  the  simplest  maimer — by  shunning, 
as  the  pestilence,  the  seeds  of  future  disease  which  lurk  unseen 
in  highly  seasoned  dishes  and  in  stimulating  drinks — ^by 
following,  in  short,  the  plain  dictates  of  nature,  in  using  most 
abundantly  those  substances  which  nature  has  herself  most 
freely  supplied,  in  grain  for  food,  and  water  for  drink,  varied 
only  by  such  additions  and  admixtures  as  shall  preserve  the 
characteristics  of  simplicity  and  nutriment,  but  without  either 
overloading  the  stomach  with  excess,  or  stimulating  the  blood 
to  increased  action  and  the  brain  to  increased  excitement  by 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form  or  shape,  as  this  is  imquestion- 
ably  a  destructive  poison  both  to  mind  and  body,  whether 
taken  in  the  undisguised  form  of  ardent  spirits,  or  hidden  in 
the  insinuating  draughts  of  cider,  beer,  or  wine. 
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Exercise  is  also  an  essential  part  of  the  education  which  is 
to  embrace  health,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  walldng  or  riding,  but  in  the  greatest  variety  of  move- 
ments which  the  art  of  gymnastics  can  teach.  The  limbs 
and  the  muscles,  the  joints  and  the  tendons  of  the  human 
figure,  are  provided  with  a  degree  of  strength  and  elasticity, 
which  are  rarely  or  ever  developed  to  their  fullest  extent ;  and 
yet,  the  design  of  the  Creator,  in  enduing  them  \^ith  such 
qualities,  must  have  been  that  they  should  be  encouraged, 
brought  forth,  and  applied  to  use. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  at  once  the  most 
athletically  powerful,  the  most  gracefully  beautiful,  and  the 
most  brilliantly  intellectual  people  in  the  world,  exercise  held 
an  important  place  in  their  system  of  education.  Gymnastics 
were  universally  practised,  and  hence  their  skill  in  all  athletic 
exercises — ^their  victories  over  the  most  overwhelming  numbers 
of  their  enemies  in  war,  and  their  triumphs  in  the  OljTnpic 
games  in  peace. 

Hence,  too,  the  perfect  symmetry  and  finished  beauty  of 
their  sculpture,  taken  from  the  models  of  their  own  finely 
developed  frames :  and  hence  the  intellectual  perfection,  which 
uninterrupted  health,  and  vigorous  application  of  all  their 
mental  faculties,  enabled  them  to  attain,  in  architecture  as 
well  as  sculpture,  in  painting,  in  music,  in  oratory  and  poetry, 
and  in  the  highest  branches  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy. 

Air,  freely  breathed,  and  abimdantly  supplied,  is  as  neces- 
sary an  element  of  health,  as  temperance  and  exercise  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that,  like  grain  for  food,  and  water  for  drink,  God 
has  supplied  his  creatures  with  this  element  so  boimtifully. 
It  is  perfectly  easy  to  train  the  most  delicate  constitutions  in 
the  open  air,  and  to  let  them  be  as  freely  supplied  with  it  by 
night  as  by  day  :  and  such  constitutions  invariably  improve 
by  the  exposure. 
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The  contrast  of  the  opposite  system,  of  confinement  in 
closed  rooms,  may  be  seen  in  observing  the  limbs,  stature, 
and  complexion  of  those  who  live  much  in  the  open  air,  such 
as  seamen,  pilots,  and  fishermen,  peasants,  woodmen,  and 
hunters,  coachmen,  messengers,  and  boatmen.  Whenever 
these  lead  temperate  lives,  and  do  not  injure  their  constitu- 
tions by  excess,  they  are  robust,  vigorous  and  ruddy :  while 
the  dwellers  in  crowded  factories — ^the  occupants  of  ware- 
houses and  counting-houses — ^the  sedentary  lawyer  or  student 
— the  dwellers  in  the  narrow  streets  of  densely  peopled  cities, 
who  from  various  causes  deprive  themselves,  or  are  deprived 
by  their  position,  of  a  full  supply  and  frequent  change  of 
fresh  and  wholesome  air,  are  comparatively  feeble,  emaciated, 
and  pale;  and  in  what  is  called  fashionable  life,  and 
especially  among  females,  the  same  effects  are  produced  by 
late  hours,  crowded  ball-rooms,  inappropriate  nutriment,  and 
undue  excitement  both  of  body  and  mind. 

The  second  object  of  Education  is,  or  should  be,  the  attain- 
ment of  wisdom.  This,  in  its  more  enlarged  acceptation, 
usually  means  something  more  than  mere  knowledge  of  facts, 
or  what  is  generally  called  extensive  information :  as  men 
may  be  very  learned  without  being  wise,  and  gifted  with 
great  faculties  of  acquiring  knowledge,  without  the  higher 
power  of  directing  that  knowledge  to  great  and  noble  ends. 
Though  men,  however,  may  be  learned  and  intelligent,  with- 
out being  wise — ^there  can  be  no  wisdom  that  is  not  based  on 
intelligence,  with  the  addition  of  experience,  discretion,  and 
soimd  judgment  as  the  result  of  these. 

There  are  two  modes  of  acquiring  this  knowledge,  which, 
if  well  pursued,  lead  ultimately  to  wisdom.  The  one  is,  by 
exercising  the  powers  of  observation,  with  which  every 
rational  being  is  more  or  less  gifted,  and  thus  discovering. 
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analysing,  and  unravelling  facts,  causes,  and  results,  and 
recording  and  classifying  these  in  the  memory,  as  materials 
on  which  the  reasoning  powers  are  to  be  exercised. 

The  other  is,  to  acquire,  by  the  reading  of  books,  by  the 
fuition  of  teachers,  and  by  inquiring  of  the  better  informed 
and  more  experienced,  the  knowledge  amassed  by  those  who 
have  lived  in  past  times,  as  well  as  by  our  contemporaries,  so 
as  to  become  acquainted  with  the  accumulated  facts  and 
observations,  discovered  and  made  by  a  thousand  different 
minds. 

The  best  method  of  learning  is  to  imite  these  two  processes 
in  one ;  and  fortimately  they  do  not  hinder,  but  materially 
assist  each  other  :  so  that  he  who  reads  the  greatest  number 
of  well-chosen  books,  will  profit  most  by  the  oral  discourses 
and  living  conversation  of  intelligent  and  experienced  men ; 
and  he  who  enjoys  the  greatest  share  of  both  of  these,  will 
become  the  most  skilful  in  his  power,  and  most  successful  in 
his  application  of  that  power,  to  make  daily  and  hourly 
observations  on  the  events  that  are  passing  roimd  him,  and 
the  objects  that  he  sees,  in  society,  in  nature,  and  in  art :  till 
industrious  application  will  secure  him  a  large  stock  of  valu- 
able information — which,  enriched  by  experience,  and  tem- 
pered by  discretion  and  soimd  judgment,  will  lead  to  the 
highest  attainable  degree  of  human  wisdom. 

Virtue,  the  loftiest  and  most  important  of  the  three  steps 
in  education,  may  exist,  to  a  certain  extent,  without  the 
highest  degree  of  health  and  intelligence ;  as  this  is  a  moral 
quality,  usually  the  result  of  principles,  examples,  and  habits 
combined. 

But  the  highest  perfection  of  virtue  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  attained,  and  much  more  likely  to  be  permanently  secured, 
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when  it  is  based  on  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  with  all 
the  noble  emotions  and  generous  sympathies,  which  the  full 
flow  of  health  inspires ;  and  in  extensive  information  and 
enlarged  experience,  yrith.  all  the  clearness,  firmness,  and 
durability  which  these  must  give  to  principles,  and  all  their 
reasons,  operations,  and  bearings  upon  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  Virtue,  then,  which  is  the  full  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  that  man  owes  to  every  class  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
is  more  cleariy  perceived  and  understood,  (in  as  far  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  taught  by  principles,  maxims,  and  rules,)  by 
the  most  intelligent :  it  is  more  easily  adopted  and  practised 
by  those  whose  habits  arc  the  most  temperate,  orderly,  and 
well-disciplined ;  and  it  will  be  most  permanently  and  cheer- 
fully followed  out  by  those  who,  in  addition  to  intelligence  and 
temperance,  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  forming  virtuous 
habits,  after  the  models  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
surrounded,  or  with  whom  they  have  associated  from  infancy 
to  age. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  though  health,  ^visdom,  and  virtue, 
are,  or  should  be,  the  principal  objects  of  Education,  yet  each 
would  be  less  efficient  alone,  than  when  conjoined  mth  the 
others ;  and  that,  consequently,  regarding  them  all  as  instru- 
ments for  the  attainment  of  happiness,  which  the  poet  has 
emphatically  described  as  "  our  being's  end  and  aim'* — ^that 
system  of  Education  will  be  most  perfect,  which  shall  embrace 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  each ;  and  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  our  fellow  beings  will  be 
best  secured,  and  rendered  enduring  for  the  greatest  length 
of  time,  by  the  promotion  and  extension  of  such  a  system  as 
tliis  throughout  every  district,  county,  and  parish  in  the 
United  Kingdom :  and  from  thence,  by  precept,  example,  and 
practice,  still  further   extending  it  over   all  the   habitable 
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surface  of  the  globe,  till  it  shall  embrace  the  uttermost  comers 
of  the  earth,  and  include  within  its  ample  circle  every  mem- 
ber of  the  great  himian  family,  which  has  but  one  God  for  its 
father — and  ought  to  have  but  one  object  in  its  existence  : — 
namely,  the  study  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  his  creation, 
the  most  perfect  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties  with  which 
he  has  gifted  them,  and  the  performance  of  the  most  dignified 
and  elevated  homage  which  man  can  pay  to  his  Creator — in 
the  perpetual  exercise  of  love  to  his  fellow-creatures — and  the 
exertion  of  every  eflfort  to  produce  the  largest  amoimt  of 
happiness  for  all. 

2.  Advantages  to  Individuals,  and  Pleasures  of  a  cultivated 

Intellect, 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  man  is  the  creature  of  organisa- 
tion and  circumstances  combined ;  and  that  though  to  the 
former  he  is  indebted  for  his  existence,  yet  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
latter  that  he  must  look  for  the  full  development  of  his  faculties 
and  the  formation  of  his  character.  The  original  organisation 
of  the  brain  and  the  senses  has  much  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  a  capacity  to  learn ;  but  it  is  the  use  or  neglect  of  that 
capacity,  the  right  or  wrong  application  of  it,  which  determines 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  acquirements  to  which  it  may 
attain. 

Let  us  suppose  these  to  be  in  the  most  advantageous  state 
of  combination ;  the  original  organisation  excellent,  the  use 
of  all  the  faculties  constant,  and  the  application  always  rightly 
directed.  This  would  necessarily  produce  the  highest  state 
of  perfection  in  physical  and  intellectual  education  :  and  the 
advantages  of  such  a  condition  would  be,  in  general  terms, 
the  most  perfect  and  miinterrupted  enjoyment  of  existence. 
But  let  us  descend  to  details. 
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And  first,  the  physical  faculties.  The  advantages  enjoyed 
by  those  whose  education  has  been  well  conducted  in  this 
particular,  who,  by  gymnastics,  and  the  due  exposure  to  air 
and  exercise,  have  their  limbs  finely  moulded,  their  muscular 
powers  fully  developed,  and  all  their  senses  of  hearing,  seeing, 
smelling,  touching,  and  tasting,  iu  the  most  clear,  healthy,  and 
imobstructed  condition,  are  innumerable. 

The  glow  of  health  which  thrills  through  the  whole  frame, 
and  makes  itself  felt  even  at  the  remotest  extremities,  is  alone 
a  very  high  enjoyment :  but  the  pleasurable  excitement  of 
conscious  vigour,  speed,  buoyancy,  elasticity,  and  mere  animal 
senflc  of  anatomical  symmetry  and  manly  strength,  increases 
that  enjoyment  in  a  very  high  degree. 

An  individual  thus  trained,  by  a  good  physical  education,  is 
generally  free  from  the  haimting  torments  of  fear  and  appre- 
hension. The  dangers  to  which  he  may  be  exposed  wear  not 
half  so  frowning  an  aspect  as  they  do  to  others  :  and  his  state 
of  constant  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  whatever  quality 
may  be  requisite  to  ensure  his  triimiph,  whether  courage, 
strength,  or  sldll,  not  only  servos  him  to  overcome  these 
dangers  more  easUy  than  one  less  favourably  trained  would 
do ;  but  the  ever-present  comciousness  of  this  security  saves 
him  from  what  is  often  worse  than  the  danger  itself,  namely : 
the  constant  apprehension  of  it; — for,  as  Shakspeare  has 
beautifully  said — 

**  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death — 
Ttie  pain  of  death  is  most  iu  appreliension : 
For  the  poor  beetle  tliat  we  tread  upon 
In  corporeal  suflering  feels  a  pang 
As  great  as  when  a  giant  dies." 

Such  an  individual  also  by  the  proper  exercise  and  culture 
of  the  senses,  enjoys  to  the  utmost  extent,  the  pleasures  of 
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landscape  scenery,  and  beautifid  combinations  of  colours — of 
music  and  sweet  sounds — of  delicious  odours  with  winch  the 
vegetable  creation  teems — of  symmetry  and  harmony  in  forms : 
and  of  exquisite  flavours  in  food  and  drink :  and  that  the 
physical  senses  were  as  much  given  for  culture  and  enjoy- 
ment in  their  subordinate,  yet  due  proportion,  as  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  themselves,  can  be  doubted  by  none  who 
believe  in  the  maxim  that  "  God  has  created  nothing  in 
vain." 

But  it  is  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  that  the 
advantages  of  Education  are  more  prominently  seen ;  inasmuch 
as  these  afibrd  a  wider  range  for  the  operation  of  training 
and  improvement.  The  physical  faculties  are  limited  within 
comparatively  narrow  bounds.  The  mental  powers  are,  how- 
ever, almost  infinite,  partaking,  in  this  respect,  of  the  nature 
of  the  Deity  himself,  by  their  boundless  and  never-ending 
progress  towards  greater  and  greater  perfection.  It  is  in  this 
sense  rather  than  that  of  material  forms,  that  we  must  under- 
stand the  sublime  language  of  the  Scriptures,  when  they 
speak  of  God  creating  man  "  in  his  own  image :''  and  such 
too,  was  no  doubt  the  sense  in  which  the  greatest  master  of 
aU  modem  delineators  of  human  character  viewed  the  same 
object,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man ! 
How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculties  !  in  form  and 
moving,  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action,  how  like  an 
angel!  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god ! " 

To  one  who,  well  fortified  by  strength  and  health  to  endure 
fatigue,  strongly  stimulated  by  the  thirst  of  knowledge  to 
explore  the  wonders  and  the  beauties  of  creation,  and  perfectly 
fitted  by  education  to  enjoy  all  that  he  may  see  or  hear — ^the 
range  of  pleasure  is  as  boundless  as  his  capacity :  and  to  him 
no  description  of  information  can  be  unwelcome,  and  none 
without  delight. 
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Plant  him  upon  the  mountain  top,  and  let  him  survey  the 
nether  world,  from  the  summit  of  Chimborazo  or  Mont  Blanc; 
and,  conversant  with  geology,  he  has  a  volume  of  the  deepest 
interest  open  before  him,  every  page  of  which  to  him  is  in- 
telligible. Lead  him  through  the  most  luxurious  gardens,  or 
let  him  track  his  way  through  the  desert  of  primeval  forests, 
and  his  knowledge  of  botany  will  open  a  fountain  of  delight 
for  him  in  every  plant  and  every  flower.  And  range  with 
him  the  roUing  prairies  of  the  "  far  west,"  or  the  burning 
desert  of  the  "  ancient  east" — go  with  him  over  the  sultry 
plains  of  Africa,  where  the  Numidian  lion  and  the  ostrich 
hold  their  sway,  or  ascend  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the 
American  continent  till  the  eagles  flap  their  wings  around 
his  path — ^nay,  follow  him  across  the  trackless  ocean  itself^ 
where  sea  and  sky  are  the  only  objects  visible  to  ordinary 
minds— and  in  aU  these  varied  situations,  Education  will  open 
to  him  new  and  ever- varying  scenes  of  enjoyment. 

The  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  insects  of 
the  earth,  the  minerals  of  the  rock,  the  fruits  and  flowers  of 
the  trees,  the  fishes  of  the  rivers  and  the  sea — all  these  are  to 
him  treasures  available  for  use ;  for  with  aU,  more  or  less, 
may  Education  make  him  conversant ;  and  then,  when 

•*  His  path  is  on  the  mountain  wave. 
And  his  home  is  on  the  deep," 

his  pleasures  will  not  be  diminished  either  in  variety  or  in- 
tensity. The  infinite  variety  of  the  ocean  in  all  its  chang- 
ing aspects  of  calm,  and  breeze,  and  tempest — ^its  colours, 
its  movements,  its  qualities,  its  currents,  its  depths — all  these 
will  be  to  him  subjects  of  untiring  interest  and  sublime 
reflection. 

This  was  well  understood  by  the  Psalmist  when  he  said — 
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"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in 
great  waters,  these  seethe  works  of  the  Lord  and  his  wonders 
in  the  deep."  It  was  well  understood  also  by  Homer,  in  his 
apostrophe  to  "  the  many-sounding  sea :"  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  in  the  celebrated  passage  in  which  she  says,  "Thou 
proud  sea,  on  which  man  can  never  imprint  his  track,  for  if 
his  ships  furrow  its  surface  but  for  an  instant,  the  billows 
obliterate  immediately  that  slight  mark  of  servitude :"  and 
by  Lord  Byron,  when  he  exclaimed,  as  he  addressed  the 
ocean — 

"  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thy  glossy  brow ; 
Sucli  as  creation's  dawn  beheld  thee,  thou  art  now." 

And  when  the  wonders  of  the  great  deep  itself  shall  cease  to 
interest  him,  or  when  night  shall  interrupt  the  progress  of  his 
investigations,  the  educated  voyager  has  yet  abundant  resources 
in  the  meteorological  changes  of  every  succeeding  day,  and  the 
combinations  of  the  elements  over  which  he  is  destined  to  have 
control.  But  above  all,  in  the  spangled  canopy  of  burning 
and  refulgent  worlds,  by  which  his  path  is  at  once  illumined 
and  adorned,  he  has  a  field  of  delight  as  infinite  as  the  space 
in  which  these  gorgeous  lamps  are  hung.  The  rising  and 
the  setting  sun — the  phases  of  the  changing  moon — the  course 
of  the  planets,  the  position  of  the  stars, — all  these  are  to  the 
educated  mind  incessant  objects  of  the  most  pleasing  observa- 
tion :  but  to  the  philosophical  and  devout  heart,  what  sources 
of  profound  and  sublime  reflection  do  these  magnificent  and 
countless  orbs  present  ? — and  how  does  the  contemplation  of 
all  the  vast  and  endless  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  of  matter, 
motion,  gravitation,  attraction,  harmony,  and  design,  lift  up 
the  soul  of  man  to  communion  with  his  great  Greater,  till  he 
feels  absorbed,  as  it  were,  by  anticipation,  into  the  divine 
essence  itself,  and  finds  his   "longing   after  immortality," 
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already  on  the  point  of  being  gratified  by  the  commencement 
of  his  new  career  ! 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  innumerable  "  advantages  and 
pleasures  to  individuals  arising  from  education :" — and  if  we 
desire  to  know  "  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  those  who 
are  xmeducated,  must  necessarily  be  subject/*  we  have  but  to 
take  the  converse  of  the  picture  for  the  catalogue. 

An  uneducated,  or  neglected,  or  ill-trained  physical  frame, 
must  necessarily  subject  the  imhappy  victim  of  such  neglect 
or  ill-directed  culture,  to  frequent  interruptions  even  of  his 
physical  pleasures,  clog  the  free  play  and  fiill  exercise  of  his 
senses,  and  cause  him  to  be  insensible  to,  or  but  imperfectly 
conscious  of,  all  those  pure  and  high  enjoyments  which  have 
been  enumerated  in  the  list  of  benefits  arising  from  a  well- 
directed  physical  education ; — he  will  be  often  the  prey  of 
disease,  and  frequently  the  slave  of  fear,  from  being  ill- 
provided  for  defence  or  escape  from  the  "  thousand  accidents 
that  flesh  is  heir  to ;"  and,  in  addition  to  all  these,  he  will 
be  cursed  with  feelings  of  jealousy,  envy,  peevishness,  and 
irritability,  from  the  want  of  that  due  balance  between  the 
passions  and  the  intellect,  by  which  serenity  of  temper  can 
alone  be  sustained. 

And  then,  of  mental  enjoyments,  how  brief  and  barren 
must  be  his  store  ?  Without  reading  with  ease  and  pleasure, 
the  uneducated  individual  is  cut  off  entirely  from  all  the 
enjojrments  which  literatiire,  art,  and  science  afford.  The 
history  of  the  past  is  a  perfect  blank  to  him.  K  he  be  the 
citizen  of  a  civilised  country,  he  may  have  heardy  perchance, 
of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Rome ; 
but  all  the  rich  treasures  of  their  deeply  interesting  history 
must,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  be  to  him  buried  in  ihe  fathom- 
less deep.  Neither  astronomy  nor  geology,  neither  botany  nor 
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natural  history,  can  possess  the  least  charm  for  him ;  since, 
without  Education,  how  can  he  know  more  of  either  than 
their  bare  name^  ?  He,  therefore,  may  be  truly  numbered 
with  the  class  of  persons  described  by  Sterne,  "who  travel 
from  Dan  to  Beer  Sheba,  and  cry  *  All  is  barren  ! ' " 

To  such  a  man,  labour  is  irksome,  because  in  him,  it  is  the 
sign  of  servitude.  But  even  indolence  is  equally  devoid  of 
enjoyment;  for  the  vacuum  of  ignorance  cannot  be  filled  up 
but  by  excitements  of  a  debasing  kind  :  and  hence,  in  default 
of  higher  and  nobler  occupations  to  make  leisure  agreeable, 
recourse  is  had  to  drinking,  to  gaining,  and  other  vicious 
indulgences,  which,  steeping  the  senses  in  intoxication,  and 
maddening  the  brain  with  frenzy,  produce  the  speedy  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body,  and  the  utter  degradation  of  the  soul. 

I  should  have  added,  that  one  of  the  most  majestic 
advantages  of  Education,  is  this :  that  it  admits  a  man  into 
the  society  of  the  greatest  spirits  of  the  earth,  whether  the 
living  or  the  dead — of  whatever  age,  or  rank,  or  coimtry,  or 
profession.  The  scholar  can  hold  converse,  whenever  he  sees 
fit,  vt4th  the  profoundest  philosophers  of  antiquity,  by  summon- 
ing into  his  presence  Plato  and  Socrates,  Aristotle  and  Pytha- 
goras. He  can  witness  the  sublime  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Eschylus,  at  his  pleasure.  He  can  bid 
Demosthenes  roll  forth  again  his  thunders  against  Philip; 
and  command  Cicero  to  invoke  the  judgment  of  Rome  against 
Catiline.  For  him,  aU  languages,  and  all  ages  pour  forth 
their  treasures ;  and,  in  converse  with  wisdom,  he  feels  the 
full  force  of  the  confession  which  fell  from  the  Hebrew 
monarch,  when  he  said,  that  "  all  her  ways  are  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace," — so  that  he  can  apostrophize  her 
in  the  language  of  Milton,  when  he  exclaims — 
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"  How  charming  is  Divine  pliilosophy ! 
Not  hai*sh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute." 

From  all  these  enjoyments  the  uneducated  man  is  entirely 
cut  off ;  as  well  as  from  those  which  spring  from  an  accurate 
knowledge  of,  and  deep  interest  in,  the  affairs  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.  For  him,  not  only  are  science  and  nature 
"  sealed  fountains,"  but  the  very  volume  of  passing  history, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  opened  day  by  day  to  the  educated 
man,  is,  to  the  uneducated,  **  a  closed  book,"  which  he  has  not 
the  power  to  open ;  and  deprived  of  this  great  source  of 
sjrmpathy  with  his  feUow  beings,  the  fountains  of  his  heart 
dry  up  and  wither,  like  those  of  his  understanding. 

Another  of  the  most  precious  advantages  to  individuals,  of 
Education,  is,  the  power  of  communicating  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  others  whom  they  esteem  or  love,  when  separated 
from  them  by  absence.     To  the  imeducated,  the  banishment  •:: 
of  their  persons  from  each  other  is  not  separation,  but  death.   • 
If  no  medium  exists  through  which  they  can  transmit  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  they  are  as  dead  to  each  other  as  i 
both  were  in  the  grave.     But  to  the  educated,  the 
of  letters  still  remains  ; — the  links  by  which  they  are  bourn 
to  each  other  may  be  lengthened,  but  they  cannot  be  broken^, 
while  the  power  of  reciprocation,  communicated  by  writings, 
remains  to  them.     How  beautifully  does  Pope  pourtray  th^^  -*© 
inestimable  value  of  letters,  as  the  medium  of  on-mmiiTiiPAfini  ^^lju 
between  absent  spirits,  and  first  taught  by  heaven  for  tha^ — *t 
benign  purpose,  when  he  speaks  of  their  power  to 

"  Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 

I  have  not  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  Education  in  pro^ 
moting  what  is  called  "  advancement  in  life,"  nor  upon  tho 
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disadvantages  of  the  want  of  education  in  retarding  that 
advancement.  This  is  too  self-evident  to  need  much  elucida- 
tion. But,  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  stated  that  Education 
is  the  best  and  surest  passport  to  the  enjoyment  of  good 
society,  and  to  public  and  private  esteem ;  and  that  he  whose 
Education  is  most  perfect,  in  health,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  will 
be  not  only  most  happy  in  himself,  and  the  source  of  most 
happiness  to  all  around  him,  but  will  be  best  able  to  dis- 
charge all  those  duties,  whether  of  a  private  citizen,  or  a 
public  officer  of  State,  to  which  he  may  be  called  in  the  round 
of  his  existence. 

t3.  National  Benefits  of  an  Educated  People, 

Nations  are  congregated  communities  of  men,  the  lirst 
motive  of  whose  union  may  generally  be  traced  to  a  desire  to 
obtain  for  themselves,  by  co-operation  and  mutual  aid,  a  larger 
amount  of  enjoyments  in  return  for  their  labour,  than  can  be 
aecured  in  the  savage  condition  of  individual  and  isolated  life ; 
and  a  conviction  that  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty is  more  likely  to  be  efficient  under  an  organised  system 
of  judicature  and  defence,  than  when  every  man  is  left  singly 
to  guard  his  own  tent  and  avenge  his  own  wrong. 

The  progress  of  nations  or  communities  thus  foUned,  as 
'well  as  their  strength,  wealth,  and  happiness,  must  depend  on 
the  advances  which  they  make  in  the  arts  of  production,  com- 
bination, organisation,  distribution,  and  enjoyment. 

Education  is  not  only  favourable  to  all  these,  but  it  may  be 
said  to  be  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  each  ;  especially, 
if  we  regard  Education  in  the  enlarged  sense  of  comprehend- 
ing physical  training  as  well  as  intellectual  culture  ;  and  in- 
cluding virtue  and  morality,  as  well  as  skill  and  intelligence. 
Let  us  then  examine  these  points  separately. 

y2 
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And  &TBt  o{  ProdKcfion, — It  is  a  wise  and  beneficent  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  that  few  things  grow  up  or  are 
produced  in  the  exact  state  in  which  they  are  required  for  the 
use  of  man,  without  the  necessity  of  some  exertion  on  his  part 
to  adapt  them  to  his  wants. 

With  the  brute  creation,  to  whom  the  Deity  has  given 
natural  instincts  for  their  guide,  his  wisdom  and  goodness  are 
equally  evinced  in  the  full  perfection  with  which  all  things 
are  presented  for  their  sustenance  and  support.  They  are 
bom  with  the  means  of  self-preservation  around  them.  Their 
clothing  needs  no  preparation  by  other  hands.  Their  food  is 
provided  in  abimdance ;  and  whether  they  inhabit  the  earth, 
the  air,  or  the  sea,  their  powers  and  their  means  are  all  adapted 
to  their  separate  states  of  existence. 

*'  They  crop  the  herbage  as  it  j^rows. 
And  drink  the  river  as  it  flows; 
They  float  upon  the  buoyant  air, 
While  natiu-e's  hands  their  food  prepare — 
On  earth,  in  air,  or  through  the  deep. 
All  their  appointed  stations  keep." 

With  man,  however,  the  lord  of  all,  created  in  the  image 
of  his  Maker,  and  destined  for  immortality,  it  was  wisely  and 
beneficently  ordered  that  his  own  faculties,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral,  shoidd  be  the  instruments  by  which  his 
sustenance,  support,  and  enjoyment  should  be  achieved,  and 
that  in  the  constant  and  right  exercise  of  these  faculties  his 
happiness  should  chiefly  consist. 

God  has  therefore  placed  within  his  reach  the  elements  of 
earth,  and  air,  and  fire,  and  water,  in  all  their  full  energy 
and  power,  to  be  by  him  combined,  controlled,  restrained, 
directed,  in  such  manner  and  to  such  ends  as  his  intelligence 
may  enable,  and  his  virtue  dispose  him,  to  determine. 
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Production,  then,  to  which  his  efforts  must  be  always  first 
directed,  will  depend  for  its  value,  on  two  features :  first,  its 
abundance  in  quantity,  and  secondly,  its  excellence  in  quality : 
and  that  kind  of  production  is  most  valuable  which  unites 
these  two  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  To  this,  nothing 
can  contribute  so  powerfully  as  Education. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  first  and  most  obvious  class  of  pro- 
ductions, agriculture  and  horticulture  in  all  their  branches. 
The  nation  in  which  the  blessings  of  Education  are  most 
widely  diffused,  will,  from  the  knowledge  which  it  possesses 
of  the  nature  of  soils,  of  the  best  methods  of  tempering  them 
by  union  of  different  earths  and  manures,  of  the  influence  of 
times  and  seasons,  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  of  the  adaptation 
of  soil,  aspect,  and  temperature,  to  the  production  of  particular 
grains,   plants,  and  fruits,  and  gi^'ing  to  each  the  highest 
quality  of  excellence,    or  most   exquisite   hue,    odour,    and 
flavour — the  nation  in  which  all  these  are  best  imderstood, 
and  most  diligently  practised  (and  a  good  Education  will 
ensure  both),  miLst  sui'pass  all  other  nations  in  the  abundance, 
as  well  as  in  the  excellence,  of  its  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural productions. 

The  pasture  of  cattle  comes  next  in  order,  as  a  branch  of 
production  ;  whether  for  the  supply  of  animal  food,  or  for  the 
training  of  beasts  to  the  iLse  and  service  of  man — in  this,  also, 
as  in  the  former,  Education  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents 
of  success.  Wliile  a  knowledge  of  botany,  and  an  attention 
to  temperature  and  soil,  enables  the  subjects  of  an  educated 
nation  to  import,  naturalise,  and  improve  the  productions  of 
other  zones  and  climes,  and  to  bring  many  of  their  grains 
fruits,  and  flowers,  to  even  greater  perfection  than  they  are 
found  in  their  original  and  indigenous  state ;  so  a  knowledge  of 
zoology,  and  an  acquaintance  >vith  the  powers,  properties, 
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temperaments,  and  habits  of  different  animals,  enables  the 
educated  nation  to  introduce,  jfrom  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
^Tn'mftlH  peculiar  to  each,  and  to  train,  feed,  cross,  and  improve 
them,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  the  most  sanguine  could 
never  have  anticipated,  and  thus  to  enrich  itself  with  a  greater 
abundance  and  a  greater  variety  o{  production  than  nations  far 
more  favourably  situated,  with  respect  to  the  command  of 
natural  resources,  if  these  are  not  rendered  available  by 
education. 

The  next  branch  of  production  for  sustenance,  is  that  which 
the  boimdless  deep  affords,  in  its  fisheries.  To  success  in  this, 
Education  contributes  as  largely  as  to  either  of  the  two  former. 
By  a  knowledge  of  the  products  of  different  seas,  of  the  times 
and  seasons  in  which  these  are  most  or  least  frequented,  by 
the  construction  of  boats  alid  ships  of  the  best  forms  adapted 
to  the  several  seas  they  are  to  frequent,  the  educated  nation 
not  only  avails  itself  to  the  utmost,  of  the  productions  with 
which  its  own  rivers,  lakes,  and  neighbouring  waters  abound ; 
but  it  despatches  its  hardy  seamen,  in  squadrons  or  in  single 
ships,  to  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circle,  to  the  burning  climes 
of  the  torrid,  and  to  the  icy  regions  of  the  frigid  zone,  explor- 
ing alike  the  equator  and  the  poles,  and  returning  freighted 
with  the  floating  treasures  of  the  great  and  fathomless  abyss ; 
which  other  and  still  higher  branches  of  skill  convert  to  sus- 
tenance, to  manufactures,  to  art,  and  to  luxury  in  various 
forms,  from  the  food  of  the  herring,  to  the  oil  and  the  bone  of 
the  whale,  and  from  these  again  to  the  matchless  and  often 
priceless  pearl. 

The  last  branch  of  natural  production  is  mining,  or  the 
extraction  of  those  hidden  treasures  of  metallic  and  mineral 
wealth,  with  which  the  great  storehouse  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  is  filled,  and  which  forms  quite  as  large  and  valuable  a 
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portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  as  the  grain  that  is  grown, 
or  the  cattle  that  are  fed  on  its  surface. 

To  the  discovery,  extraction,  and  accumulation  of  these 
treasures,  whether  they  consist  of  iron,  or  lead,  or  tin,  or 
copper,  or  silver,  or  gold,  or  what  is  of  equal  value  with 
them  all,  the  coal  by  which  these  are  melted  and  refined, 
Education  powerfully  contributes ;  and  in  an  uneducated 
nation,  their  very  existence,  as  well  as  their  use,  would  be 
unknown. 

By  a  knowledge  of  geology,  the  strata,  soil,  and  circum- 
stances under  which  each  of  these  is  most  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced or  found,  are  all  readily  examined,  with  the  least 
amount  of  labour  and  time.  By  a  knowledge  of  hydraulics  and 
mechanics,  the  water  and  soil  are  removed,  in  the  formation  of 
mines,  and  their  produce  brought  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  By  a  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  and 
chemistry,  the  ores  are  separated  and  refined,  and  each  con- 
verted to  its  own  most  appropriate  use ;  and  the  most  precious 
gems,  from  the  topaz  to  the  diamond,  are  developed  and 
brought  forth  from  their  original  crusts,  and  polished  to  their 
utmost  degree  of  brilliance  and  beauty. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  wealth  that  is  thus  made  available 
to  nations  by  a  skilftil  exploration  of  the  great  treasuries  of 
nature,  in  the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the  mineral  king- 
doms, there  is  another  large  and  ample  source  of  wealth  in 
combination.  To  this,  Education  is  as  favourable  as  it  is  to 
production. 

Combination  is  the  basis  of  manufactures,  and  by  this,  when 
skilfxdly  conducted,  the  wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  more 
than  doubled.  The  wool,  the  cotton,  the  flax,  and  the  silk, 
however  applicable  to  many  purposes  in  their  raw  state,  are 
made  a  hundred  times  more  applicable  to  various  purposes  of 
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life  by  combination  and  manufacture.  To  this,  all  the  arts  of 
spinning,  weaving,  dressing,  dyeing,  and  adorning,  are  made 
to  contribute ;  and  Education  alone  can  give  the  requisite 
amount  of  intelligence  to  bring  the  sciences  of  mechanics  and 
chemistry  to  act  as  agents  in  these  combinations.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  these,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done ;  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  and  skilful  application  of  them,  all  can  be 
accomplished. 

Equally  powerful  is  the  eflfect  of  combination  in  woods,  and 
earths,  and  metals.  The  noblest  edifices  that  were  ever 
erectod  by  the  hand  of  man  on  land,  and  the  most  perfect 
fabrics  of  naval  architecture  that  were  ever  made  to  float 
upon  the  sea,  are  the  result  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  forms  and  combinations ;  and  every  article  of 
decorative  furniture  and  convenience  made  from  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  come  within  the  same  catalogue. 

The  finest  earthenware  and  most  splendidly  emblazoned 
china,  arc  but  a  combination  of  the  earths  and  minerals,  in 
forms  devised  by  the  taste  and  skiU  of  the  educated  artist  or 
designer.  The  largest  and  most  transparent  plate  of  glass, 
and  the  most  sumptuous  and  costly  mirror,  are  but  sand  and 
flint  and  sea-weed,  under  the  hand  of  combination.  And 
every  form  and  fashion  in  which  the  richest  and  most  gorgeous 
assemblages  of  silver  and  gold,  and  precious  stones,  can  be 
brought  before  the  eye  of  the  most  dazzled  admirer,  is  but 
the  efiect  of  that  skilful  purification,  refinement,  and  com- 
bination, which  Education  can  alone  communicate  the  power 
of  efiecting  to  a  nation. 

Add  to  tlicse,  all  the  combinations  of  sculpture  and  statuary, 
musical  instruments  and  music,  drawing,  colours,  and  paint- 
ing, with  the  several  ails  to  which  they  give  birth,  and  all 
of  which  must  owe  their  very  existence  to  Education,  and  it 
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will  be  seen  that  in  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth, 
whether  from  the  natural  sources  of  production,  in  agricul- 
ture, pasture,  fisheries,  and  mining,  or  from  the  artificial 
sources  of  combination  in  the  endless  catalogue  of  manufac- 
tures. Intelligence  and  Industry  are  the  pillars  of  both,  and 
these  can  only  be  fully  taught  and  fiilly  appreciated  by  a 
good  physical  and  intellectual  Education. 

To  Organisation,  nations  owe  as  much  of  their  wealth,  their 
power,  and  their  happiness,  as  to  production  ;  this  being  the 
moral  combination  which  effects  for  social  good,  even  more 
than  the  mechanical  combination  produces  for  pecimiary 
benefit.  Without  organisation,  a  nation  coidd  not  long  exist; 
with  it,  a  few  become  equal  to  many  ;  and  Education  can 
alone  teach  the  principles,  modes,  and  results  of  organisation 
in  their  fullest  extent. 

By  organisation,  credit  and  confidence  are  made  to  repre- 
sent capital,  and  thus  to  double  or  treble  the  actual  wealth  of 
nations  by  setting  in  motion  the  whole  of  its  industry  instead 
of  a  part.  By  organisation,  mimicipal  governments  are 
formed,  to  preserve  local  rights,  watch  over  local  interests, 
and  regidate  local  undertakings.  Organisation  can  alone 
produce  or  sustain  a  general  government,  and  bring  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  country  to  bear  on  the  making 
of  laws  and  securing  their  just  administration.  By  organisa- 
tion, roads  are  constructed,  bridges  built,  canals  excavated, 
mountains  levelled,  plains  elevated,  harbours  formed,  intelli- 
gence diSused,  and  everything  essential  to  the  welfare  of  man 
accomplishe<l  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  with  the  least 
sacrifice  of  time,  labour,  and  expense.  Without  Education, 
and  Organisation,  a  nation  of  myriads  is  but  a  multitude  of 
isolated  and  helples§  individuals.  With  both,  a  handful  of 
men  become  as  millions  by  the  concentration  of  their  strength. 
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The  next  element  of  prosperity  to  nations,  which  Education 
confers  and  advances,  is  Distribution,  Without  the  power 
of  eflFecting  this,  each  nation,  however  rich  in  natural  or 
combined  productions,  could  possess  itself  of  nothing  more 
than  what  might  be  produced  within  its  own  limits:  and  this, 
by  the  necessarily  restricted  zones  of  climate  alone,  could  not 
embrace  all  the  commodities  of  the  globe.  But  with  exten- 
sive powers  of  distribution,  there  is  nothing  that  the  earth  or 
air  or  sea  can  yield,  which  an  educated  nation  may  not  possess, 
honestly  and  honourably,  by  the  operation  of  fair  and  legiti- 
mate commerce. 

One  nation  may  superabound  in  coal,  and  iron,  and  copper, 
and  lead,  and  tin ;  having  ten  times  more  of  each  in  the 
bowels  of  its  own  soil  than  its  inhabitants  can  possibly  con- 
sume. Another  nation  may  superabound  in  grain,  and  cattle, 
and  sugar,  and  cotton,  and  timber,  containing  twenty  times 
more  than  its  own  inhabitants  can  use,  for  food,  or  apparel, 
or  fuel.  Another  nation  may  excel  all  competition  in  the 
excellence,  variety,  and  beauty  of  its  manufactures,  and  make 
more  than  twenty  nations  could  wear  or  consume. 

Without  Distrihtdimiy  each  of  these  would  be  necessarily 
restricted  to  the  use  of  its  own  productions.  But  with  dis- 
tribution, each  may  possess  itself  of  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
of  the  other,  by  parting  with  its  own  surplus  in  exchange ; 
and  thus,  by  giving  what  is  useless  to  itself,  because  it  is  in 
excess  beyond  its  own  wants,  it  can  possess  what  is  also  use- 
less to  others  for  the  same  reason,  and  thus  all  parties  may 
become  enriched  by  exchanging  what  they  do  not  want  and 
cannot  use,  for  that  which  they  do  desire  and  which  they 
can  enjoy. 

Now,  to  conduct  cffecLive  distribution,  what  are  the 
branches  of  knowledge  that  are  necessary? — ^Are  they  not 
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geography,  navigation,  and  astronomy,  by  which  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  traversed  by  land,  and  the  pathless  waters 
crossed  by  sea  ?  And  what  uneducated  nation  can  accomplish 
either,  advantageously  ?  Yet,  let  a  nation  be  but  thoroughly 
well  educated,  and  its  travellers  shall  explore  every  continent, 
its  ships  shall  cover  every  sea;  and  while  its  agents  shall 
occupy  every  port  upon  the  globe,  its  own  marts  shall  be  the 
lap  of  abundance,  into  which  the  teeming  earth  shall  be 
constantly  pouring  her  exhaustless  treasures,  not  as  the  prize  of 
conquest,  or  the  tribute  of  homage  to  oppressive  power,  but 
as  the  free-will  offering  of  those  who  give  because  they  are 
enriched,  and,  therefore,  content  with  what  they  receive  in 
return. 

Lastly,  comes  Enjoyment — the  crowning  stone  of  the  arch 
of  a  nation's  happiness  and  true  glory. — To  this.  Education 
contributes  as  powerfully  as  it  does  to  production,  combina- 
tion, organisation,  and  distribution ;  and  without  enjoyment 
all  these  would  be  useless. 

In  an  imeducated  nation,  life  is  a  perpetual  struggle  of 
vain  and  fruitless  efforts  after  a  bare  subsistence,  in  the  great 
mass  of  the  people ;  and  alternations  of  vacancy,  irritation, 
disappointment,  and  indifference,  in  those  who  may  be  made 
the  depositories  of  authority  or  power.  In  an  educated 
nation,  the  enjojinent  of  every  blessing  that  man  can  appre- 
ciate win  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Education  received,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  diflused. 
The  physical  part  of  Education  will  give  health,  personal 
beauty,  vigour,  activity,  and  all  their  high  delights;  the 
intellectual  part  of  Education  will  give  knowledge,  skill,  and 
power  of  producing,  combining,  and  distributing  wealth  ;  and 
the  moral  power  of  Education  will  teach  the  due  appreciation 
of  the  ends  of  existence,  the  distinction  between  the  true  and 
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the  false  in  pleasure  and  pain — ^and  while  it  enlarges  all 
the  faculties  of  real  enjoyment  in  art,  science,  literature, 
justice,  and  benevolence,  it  will  make  all  these  subservient  to 
the  two  great  branches  of  divine  and  human  morality,  "  on 
which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  the  love  of  a  wise 
and  beneficent  God,  and  the  study  and  enjoyment  of  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  His  creation ;  and  the  love  of  our 
fellow  beings,  as  the  creatures  of  His  hand,  with  an  affection 
co-extensive  mth  that  with  which  we  desire  to  be  loved  our- 
selves. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  make  a  practical  application  of  these 
truths  to  the  illustrations  of  history,  in  the  case  of  particular 
nations,  almost  any  country  will  furnish  him  an  example. 
But  let  him  take  England  and  America,  and  these  will 
suffice. 

Little  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  the  island  of  Britain 
was  inhabited  by  a  race  so  ignorant  and  barbarous,  that  the 
Romans  doubted  whether  they  possessed  capacity  enough  to 
be  made  useful  as  slaves.  The  surface  of  the  island  was  then 
covered  with  dense  forests,  and  the  people,  clothed  in  skins, 
were  scarcely  a  remove  above  the  brute  creation. — Now  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  wealth,  intelligence,  extent  of 
possession,  political  influence,  and  moral  power,  she  ranks 
among  the  foremost  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

lilducation,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  immeasurable  difference  between  her  two 
states  or  conditions  ;  and  all  the  wealth,  power,  and  influence 
which  she  possesses,  having  been  obtained  by  the  constant 
improvements,  and  accumulated  results,  of  her  agriculture, 
mining,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  aided  by  legislation, 
and  cro>^Tied  by  literature,  art,  science,  morals,  and  religion. 
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Education  has  been  the  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  all. 

Less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  territory  now  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States  of  North  America  was  covered 
with  primeval  forests  more  dense  and  more  extensive  than 
those  of  Britain,  and  peopled  by  a  race  of  Indians,  who  had 
never  made  the  slightest  advance  in  civilisation  for  thousands 
of  years  preceding.  Now,  the  same  territory  is  covered  with 
splendid  cities,  crossed  by  magnificent  roads  and  canals, 
bordered  by  harbours  teeming  with  ships,  and  inhabited  by  a 
population  as  intelligent  and  as  moral,  as  powerful  and  as 
influential,  as  any  of  the  oldest  nations  of  Europe,  and  much 
more  so  than  many. 

The  intelligence  and  industry  brought  by  the  new  race  of 
settlers,  who,  from  various  motives  and  at  various  times, 
resorted  thither  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  has  alone  created 
this  difference  between  its  present  and  its  past  condition.  If 
a  race  as  ignorant  and  uneducated  as  the  Indians  themselves, 
had  gone  from  some  other  quarter  to  plant  themselves  there, 
the  extirpation  of  the  aborigines,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
invaders,  might  have  been  achieved ;  but  as  to  any  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  either,  without  Education,  it  woidd 
not  have  been  effected. 

The  last  point  to  be  considered  is,  the  pains  and  penalties 
to  which  nations  must  be  subject,  where  Education  does  not 
exist — or,  in  other  words,  "  What  are  the  national  evils  in- 
separable fix)m  general  ignorance  ?" 

To  this,  the  answer  is  very  brief:  namely,  a  privation  of  all 
the  benefits  which  Education  has  been  shown  to  communicate 
to  the  nations  which  are  blessed  with  it ;  and  the  examples  of 
these  evils  are  to  be  seen  in  the  savage  condition  of  the 
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western  wilds  of  America  beyond  the  Mississippi:  in  the 
wretched  and  miserable  condition  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
great  continent  of  Africa ;  in  the  wild  and  untutored  cannibals 
of  the  South  Seas  and  Australia ;  and  in  the  comparatively 
prostrate  condition  of  very  large  portions  of  Asia. 

In  all  these,  the  cause  and  effect  are  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
suJBficient  to  point  them  out  for  observation,  and  reflection  and 
examination  will  make  conviction  complete. 

4.    WTiat  is  the  best  System  of  Education  ? 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  answer  the  fourth  question  of 
the  series  under  consideration :  namely,  "  What  is  the  best 
system  of  general  Education,  adapted  to  the  general  wants 
and  especial  pursuits  of  all  classes  ?" 

It  is  a  question  often  asked,  "  At  what  age  ought  the  Edu- 
cation of  a  child  to  commence  ?"  If  intellectual  cultivation 
only  be  included  in  the  term  Education,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  ought  to  commence  before  the  seventh  year ;  but 
if  physical  and  moral  culture  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  included 
in  any  syst<?m  of  Education,  then  it  is  clear  that  this  cannot 
be  commenced  too  soon :  for  physical  culture  should  begin 
from  the  hour  of  birth :  and  moral  culture  may  be  safely 
undertaken  from  the  completion  of  the  first  year, — ^under- 
standing by  general  culture,  the  bringing  a  child  imder  the 
dominion  and  influence  of  such  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action,  as  shall  assist  in  forming  its  moral  character. 

The  sage  advice  of  Solomon  so  often  quoted,  but  so  often 
neglected  at  the  same  time,  is  founded  entirely  on  this  con- 
viction, '*  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

Another  instance  of  a  similar  train  of  thought,  occurring  to 
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another  great  mind,  and  leading  to  a  similar  conviction,  may 
be  cited  in  the  case  of  Plato,  who  contended  that  "  it  should  be 
the  chief  object  in  the  education  of  youth,  to  accustom  them 
to  take  delight  in  that  which  is  good  and  commendable." 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  Infant  Schools  are  so  desirable, 
and  so  important :  because,  if  well  conducted,  the  bodies  of 
the  children  trained  in  them  may  be  improved  in  health, 
vigour,  agility,  and  grace,  to  an  extent  scarcely  conceivable 
by  those  to  whom  this  mode  of  training  is  not  familiar ;  and 
at  the  same  time  their  tastes,  propensities,  and  habits  may  be 
trained  into  the  love  of  the  pure  and  good,  and  the  dislike  of 
the  useless,  the  cruel,  and  the  unjust,  to  a  degree  which  would 
hardly  be  believed  by  those  who  had  not  witnessed  it. 

In  proof  of  the  former  assertion,  I  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing fact.  In  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Persia,  there  are 
one  or  more  public  gymnasia,  called  in  the  language  of  that 
country,  "  Zoor  Khoneh" — literally  "  houses  or  abodes  of 
strength,"  in  which  young  children  and  growing  youths  are 
taught,  each  in  their  several  classes  with  reference  to  strength 
and  age,  to  perform,  to  the  sound  of  music,  such  evolutions  of 
their  bodies,  such  exercises  of  their  limbs,  generally  naked,  or 
with  only  a  slight  girdle  round  the  loins,  as  may  best  develope 
all  the  muscular  power,  give  the  greatest  elasticity  and  supple- 
ness to  the  limbs,  and  promote  the  freest  circidation  of  all  their 
fluids. 

They  begin  at  first  with  the  children  of  the  tenderest  age, 
who  merely  move  in  measured  steps  to  the  sound  of  music  : 
these  are  succeeded  by  the  next  class  above,  who  are  taught 
to  extend  their  arms  and  legs  in  certain  uniform  and  pre- 
scribed attitudes.  Another  class  succeeds,  who  bend  their 
bodies  forward,  backward,  and  on  each  side,  till  they  can 
touch  the  ground  in  either  direction.     With  the  classes  above 
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this,  the  evolutions  become  more  complicated  and  more  diflS- 
cult  as  their  age  increases  and  their  strength  improves :  so 
that  by  the  age  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  there  is  scarcely  any 
movement  of  the  human  body  of  which  they  are  not  capable. 

The  consequence  of  this  system  of  physical  training  in  in- 
fancy and  youth  is,  that  the  Persians,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
unquestionably  the  tallest,  most  athletic,  and  handsomest  race 
of  men  on  the  globe ; — and  the  practice  of  frequent  bathing, 
including  always  the  complete  ablution  of  the  whole  body  after 
the  gymnastics  described,  makes  the  skin  pure  and  soft,  and 
is  as  favourable  to  health  as  it  is  to  personal  purity. 

It  was  this  physical  training  in  youth  which  no  doubt 
made  the  Greeks  so  athletic  and  handsome  a  race  of  people ; 
and  their  statuary  and  medals,  which  still  remain  for  our  in- 
spection, prove  the  admirable  symmetry  and  perfection  of  their 
forms,  both  male  and  female. 

In  illustration  of  the  practicability  and  benefit  of  the  moral 
training  which  is  capable  of  being  brought  into  operation  on 
children  of  the  tenderest  age,  I  would  refer  to  the  example  of 
the  model  Infant  School  of  Edinburgh,  established  at  the 
suggestion  of  that  able  and  benevolent  friend  and  advocate 
of  education,  the  late  James  Simpson,  author  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Treatises  on  Education  which  the  English 
language  contains. 

It  was  there  proved  that  children  between  three  and  seven 
years  of  age,  might  be  taught  the  complete  conquest  over  the 
selfish  feelings  so  predominant  in  uncultivated  natures,  and  to 
exercise  benevolence  towards  each  other,  not  merely  as  a  duty, 
but  as  a  pleasure :  and  also  so  to  respect  the  property  of  each 
other,  in  the  very  limited  extent  in  which  each  coidd  possess 
it,  as  never  to  violate  its  rights,  and  to  curb  and  control  what 
are  often  thought  to  be  the  irrepressible  propensities  of  youth, 
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in  walking  through  gardens  of  flowers  and  fruits  without 
touching  either,  or  even  seeming  to  desire  to  do  so,  because 
they  were  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  wrong  without  the 
express  permission  of  their  teacher,  which  had  not  been 
granted. 

I  should  advocate,  therefore,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  best 
system  of  general  education,  the  beginning  the  physical  and 
moral  training  of  children  as  early  as  practicable,  by  mothers 
and  nurses  from  birth  till  three  years  of  age :  and  then  their 
subsequent  training  in  Infant  Schools  from  three  to  seven 
years  of  age ;  taking  especial  care,  during  all  this  period,  to 
imbue  them  with  the  love  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  and 
to  make  them  take  delight  in  that  which  is  worthy  and  com- 
mendable: for  the  foxmdation  of  character  laid  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  best  fitted  to  receive  the  superstructure 
to  be  raised  upon  it  by  subsequent  education. 

It  was  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  principle  that  led 
Plato  to  teach  that  the  influence  of  circumstances  guides  all 
our  actions  ;  that  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
may  be  placed,  will  be  our  conduct  and  our  fate :  and  that 
thence  will  follow  an  inevitable  train  of  circumstances,  each 
one  of  which  will  tend  to  produce  other  certain  and  necessary 
consequences,  like  successive  links  in  the  great  chain  of  causes 
and  efiects. 

The  great  preceptor  of  the  celebrated  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
Aristotle,  in  his  Treatise  on  Politics,  has  developed  his  views 
on  Education  as  to  the  periods  of  age  and  classes  of  studies 
adapted  to  each  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity.  He 
divides  a  regular  course  of  education  into  three  parts.  The 
first  comprises  the  period  from  birth  to  the  completion  of  the 
seventh  year :  the  second  from  the  commencement  of  the 
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eighth,  to  the  completion  of  the  eighteenth  year :  and  the 
third  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-first. 

According  to  Aristotle,  more  care  should  be  taken  of  the 
body  than  for  the  mind  in  the  first  seven  years  ;  strict  atten- 
tion to  diet  be  enforced ;  and  the  child  from  its  infancy  be 
accustomed  to  bear  cold,  the  habit  of  which  could  be  acquired 
by  wearing  only  very  light  clothing,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
the  cold  bath.  The  eye  and  ear  of  the  child,  he  says,  should 
be  most  carefully  watched,  and  guarded  against  contamina- 
tion of  every  kind ;  and  unrestrained  communication  with 
servants  be  strictly  prevented.  Even  his  amusements,  he 
adds,  should  be  imder  due  regulation,  and  be  rendered  as 
interesting  and  intellectual  as  possible. 

Supposing  then,  according  to  this  system,  that  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  life  of  a  child  were  employed  chiefly  in 
physical  and  moral  culture,  first  in  the  arm  of  its  nurse  and 
mother,  and  then  in  the  Infant  School,  where,  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  term,  reading  and  writing,  as  elements  of  educa- 
tion, or  implements  with  which  to  acquire  it,  and  interesting 
and  intellectual  amusements,  might  give  to  the  child  some 
dawning  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  world  he  inhabited,  and 
the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  that  it  contained ;  the 
question  next  presents  itself,  "  What  ought  to  be  the  order  of 
the  intellectual  cultivation  which  should  be  pursued  in  the 
second  period  ?" 

It  may  be  assumed  that  there  are  certain  things  which  it  is 
not  only  desirable  but  essential  that  all  persons  should  know, 
whatever  their  rank  in  life,  and  whatever  their  future  pursuits 
or  prospects  :  and  that  there  are  certain  other  things,  which 
though  they  may  be  agreeable  and  useful  to  all  to  imderstand, 
are  only  indispensable  to  those  who  have  to  cultivate  some 
particular  art  or  branch  of  skill  or  science  as  a  profession. 
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Thfi  first  should  clearly  be  taught  to  all — the  last  may  be 
left  to  those  peculiarly  requiring  them — and  this  is  the  dis- 
tinction which  I  wished  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  question, 
"What  is  the  best  system  of  general  education,  adapted  to  the 
general  wants,  and  especial  pursuits  of  all  classes  ?" 

The  branches  of  learning  which  I  should  think  it  desirable 
for  all  classes  to  acquire,  which  could  never  be  detrimental  to 
any  position  in  life,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  essential 
service  to  all,  would  be  the  following : — 

1.  Reading.  2.  Writing.  3.  Arithmetic.  4.  Drawing. 
5.  Music.  6.  Geography.  7.  History.  8.  Physiology.  9. 
Mental  Philosophy.  10.  Geology.  11.  Mineralogy.  12. 
Chemistry.  13.  Animal  History.  14.  Botany.  15.  Astro- 
nomy. And  throughout  the  whole  period,  Gjinnastics,  in 
eluding  the  arts  of  swimming  and  riding. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  regard  drawing  and  music  as 
necessary  only  to  certain  professions  among  men,  and  to 
cultivate  them  as  mere  accomplishments,  or  rather  modes  of 
attractive  admiration,  among  women.  But  this  is  wholly 
overlooking  their  useful  application  in  all  conditions  of  life, 
and  their  beneficial  influence  in  the  formation  of  character. 

Aristotle  regarded  drawing  as  an  essential  part  of  education, 
from  its  power  to  create  a  habit  of  order  and  arrangement, 
and  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of  the  beautiful :  and 
the  experience  of  all  ages  shows,  that  the  habit  of  delineating 
forms,  and  depicting  scenery,  gives  a  keener  perception  of 
beauty  and  sublimity,  and  opens  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
pleasure  to  those  who  practise  it. 

Music,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
was  regarded  by  the  same  philosopher  as  a  necessary  part  of 
education  also,  on  account  of  the  soothing  and  purifying 
effects  of  simple  melodies :  and  because  men,  wearied  with 
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more   serious  pursuits,  required  an   elegant    and  innocent 
relaxation. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Prussia  (the  best,  perhaps,  at 
present  in  the  world),  music  is  thus  taught  to  all,  not  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  what  in  modem  language  is  called 
"  an  accomplished  musician,"  but  sufficiently  to  inspire  a 
taste  for  simple  melodies  and  rich  and  correct  harmonies :  and 
on  some  simple  instrument,  or  with  the  voice  alone,  to  join 
with  others  in  this  delightful  enjoyment. 

Of  the  other  branches  of  study  enumerated,  there  is  not 
one,  which  is  not  eminently  useful,  as  a  source  of  future 
delight  to  the  possessor  of  it :  and  not  one  of  which  there 
are  not  thousands  of  grown-up  persons,  who  every  day  regret 
,  their  ignorance  of  them,  as  it  cuts  them  off  from  the  infinitely 
varied  pleasures  which  the  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  them 
afford,  in  every  country  and  clime  under  heaven. 

It  will  have  been  remarked,  perhaps,  that  in  this  enumera- 
tion of  subjects,  I  have  omitted  altogether  any  mention  of  the 
dead  or  living  languages  :  and  I  have  done  so  intentionally : 
because  I  believe  it  is  an  error  to  reckon  them  among  the 
essentials  of  a  general  education,  though  each,  or  aU  in  time, 
may  be  important  to  a  professional  education. 

It  was  an  observation  of  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
any  age  or  country,  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Greeks  made  so  extraordinary  a  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  things,  was  that  they  were  under  no  neces- 
sity  to  devote  any  portion  of  their  time  to  a  mere  knowledge 
of  words. 

Let  the  thought  be  carried  out,  and  a  calculation  made  of 
the  whole  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  everything, 
in  a  school  of  the  best  description,  from  the  age  of  seven  till 
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the  age  of  eighteen.  Let  a  deduction  be  made  from  those 
hours,  of  the  number  of  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  French,  and  Italian ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  period  of  study  is  devoted  to 
the  knowledge  of  words.  So  that  if  the  dead  and  living  lan- 
guages were  omitted,  the  whole  period  of  study  for  the  know- 
ledge of  things  would  be  at  least  doubled,  and  supposing  the 
capacity  of  the  pupil,  and  his  application  to  be  the  same,  he 
would,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  be  twice  as  well  informed. 

That  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  is  highly  usefid 
in  many  professional  pursuits,  there  can  be  no  doubt — ^Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  for  the  theologian  or 
divine — Greek  and  Latin  both  for  the  divine  and  physician : 
and  for  the  latter,  German  and  French — ^Latin,  at  least  for 
the  lawyer — German,  French,  ItaUan,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese, for  the  statesman,  the  diplomatist,  and  the  merchant; 
and  each  or  all  of  these  in  turn  for  the  professors  of  the 
principal  arts  and  sciences.  But  all  this  clearly  belongs  to 
professional  rather  than  to  general  education:  and  should  be 
superadded  to  the  branches  of  study  before  enumerated,  as 
anatomy  and  surgery  would  be  for  the  medical  man,  and  the 
study  of  the  common  and  the  statute  law  with  the  rules  and 
practices  of  courts,  would  be  for  the  lawyer. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  from  seven  years  to 
fourteen  (and  earlier  than  this  no  professional  education 
should  be  commenced),  it  would  be*  perfectly  practicable  to 
teach,  and  to  teach  thoroughly  and  well,  all  the  fifteen 
branches  of  study  enumerated  as  forming  an  essential  part  of 
any  system  of  general  education,  of  use  to  all  classes  and  in- 
jurious to  none :  and  that  if  the  seven  years  which  this  period 
would  embrace  were  zealously  and  faithfully  devoted  by 
teacher  and  pupil  to  the  acquisition  of  the  branches  of  informa- 
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tion  prescribed,  there  would  be  many  of  the  youths  of  brighter 
intellect  who  would  have  completed  their  course  of  study 
before,  and  very  few  who  would  be  unfinished  at  the  termi- 
nation of  that  time. 

Of  the  modes  in  which  their  several  studies  should  be 
pursued,  I  think  the  ancient  peripatetic  mode,  pursued  by 
the  great  masters  of  Greece,  who  took  their  pupils  with  them 
in  their  walks,  in  the  gardens  and  fields,  and  discoursed  not 
merely  to,  but  with  them  by  the  way,  far*  superior  to  the 
mode  now  in  use. 

In  climates  subject  to  much  inclemency  of  weather,  there 
would  always  be  periods  in  which  the  school-house  would  be 
the  most  appropriate  place  for  study.  But  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  whenever  the  weather  admitted,  there 
are  certain  branches  of  infonnation  that  should  be  alwa)'s 
pursued  and  communicated,  under  exercise,  in  the  open  air. 

Writing,  drawing,  and  chemistry,  seem  indeed  the  only 
ones  that  require  a  stationary  condition  in  a  room:  though  the 
second  of  these  can  never  be  so  advantageously  acquired  as 
by  copying  nature  herself,  rather  than  her  best  transcripts, 
and  delineating  landscape  scenery,  architecture,  the  human 
figure,  and  cattle  from  the  originals  themselves :  and  this 
would  mostly  be  done  in  the  open  aii*. 

Reading  for  study,  reading  aloud  for  improvement  of  the  arts 
of  recitation  and  emphasis,  as  well  as  for  the  exercise  of  memory, 
dialogue  or  dramatic  composition,  to  teach  the  inflections  of 
voice,  modulation  of  tone,  and  adaptation  of  action  to  senti- 
ment, and  expression  to  fooling,  could  all  be  as  well  or  better 
taught  in  fine  weather  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  than 
under  the  roof  of  any  edifice  in  the  world. 

iVi'ithmetic,  tlie  calculation  of  whicli  is  so  easily  performed 
by  a  little  training,  through  mental  processes,  without  the 
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aid  of  slate  or  pencil,  might  be  taught  by  questions  and 
answers  while  walking.  Geography,  history,  physiology, 
and  mental  philosophy,  all  come  within  the  same  class  of 
subjects  that  can  bo  discoursed  of,  discussed,  committed  to 
TaemoTV,  and  recited,  in  connection  with  air  and  exercise 
in  fields  and  gardens  as  well  as  in  close  and  confined  dwellings. 

And  then,  for  the  rest,  the  face  of  nature  and  the  open 
air  seem  the  only  legitimate  theatre  for  studying  them. 
Geology  can  only  be  well  taught  by  taking  its  students  to 
the  summits  of  mountains,  the  sides  of  hills,  the  beds  of  val- 
leys, and  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  they  may  see  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  fully  understand,  the  grand  operations  of 
nature,  in  her  fusions,  deposits,  convulsions,  and  arrangements 
of  the  diversified  strata  of  which  the  crust  of  our  globe  is 
composed. 

Where  can  animal  history  be  so  well  learnt,  as  in  menage- 
ries, aviaries,  and  piscatories,  wherever  these  are  accessible, 
and  if  not,  among  the  beasts,  the  birds,  the  reptiles,  the  insects, 
and  the  fishes,  with  which  our  fields,  our  lakes  and  seas  and 
rivers  teem:  and  where  alone  their  structure,  habits,  and 
peculiarities  can  be  advantageously  seen  ? 

Botany,  too,  though  its  technicalities  may  be  studied  within 
doors,  can  never  be  thoroughly  acquired,  but  in  the  woods 
and  forests,  the  groves  and  gardens  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  where  the  trees  and  plants  and  fruits  and  flowers 
may  be  seen  and  examined  under  all  their  varying  changes, 
and  a  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  be  obtained 
of  agriculture,  planting,  horticiJture,  and  floriculture,  each 
healthy  and  invigorating  in  their  operations,  and  bene- 
ficially influential  in  softening  the  heart  and  refining  the 
taste. 

Astronomy,  the  last  and  loftiest  of  all ;  where  can  it  be 
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80  well  studied  as  under  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven,  with 
telescopes  that  penetrate  into  the  hidden  fields  of  glory  lying 
beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  vision,  with  sextants  to  mea- 
sure elevations  and  distances,  and  apparatus  to  examine  at 
leisure  the  belts  of  Saturn,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the 
nearer  planets  and  more  distant  stars,  the  mountainous  ele- 
vations and  cavernous  hollows  of  the  moon,  the  spots  upon 
the  disc  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  dim  mysteries  of  the  Milky 
Way. 

And  the  varied  excursions  to  which  the  peripatetic  mode 
of  teaching  (so  called  from  Trepi,  peri,  about,  and  Trarcbi, 
paUOy  I  walk,)  by  discoursing  amid  the  hills  and  valleys,  the 
rivers  and  fields,  would  necessarily  lead,  what  admirable 
opportunities  would  be  presented  to  the  teacher  and  his  class 
to  practise  the  noble  arts  of  swimming  and  horsemanship, 
of  which  so  many  of  our  youths  are  so  deplorably  ignorant, 
and  by  the  knowledge  of  which  health  is  improved,  grace  of 
movement  cultivated,  presence  of  mind  acquired,  and  very 
often  life  preserved  both  to  oneself  and  to  others  :  for  thou- 
sands perish  yearly  by  accidents  from  which  a  well-trained 
student,  who  had  practised  in  the  Gymnasium,  breasted  the 
ocean  flood,  and  mounted  and  subdued  the  fiery  steed,  would 
extricate  himself,  where  others,  wanting  these  powers,  help- 
lessly and  miserably  perish. 

I  should  consider,  then,  that  to  be  the  best  system  of  ge- 
neral education  which  should  embrace  all  these  objects  of 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  culture  in  one:  the  two 
first  to  be  the  chief  business  of  the  first  seven  years  of  life : 
and  all  the  rest  to  belong  to  the  second  seven  years,  from 
seven  to  fourteen. 

At  this  period  the  professional  education  should  commence, 
and  be  adapted,  of  course,  to  the  pursuits  intended  to  be 
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followed  by  the  pupil  in  after  life : — which  would  admit  of 
all  degrees  of  variety,  from  the  youth  who  was  intended  to 
follow  the  plougli ;  and  before  his  fourteenth  year,  it  would 
be  too  soon  to  take  him  from  his  education  for  any  occupa- 
tion whatever — up  to  the  young  aspirant  for  collegiate  or 
political  distinction,  to  which  of  course  no  term  could  be 
well  assigned ;  for  such  a  one  might  adopt  the  language  of 
Plato,  when  he  was  asked  how  long  he  intended  to  remain  a 
disciple  of  Socrates,  to  which  he  answered,  "  So  long  as  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  become  wiser  and  better." 


6.  Duty  of  Governments,  as  to  Education. 

"What  is  the  duty  of  Government  on  the  subject  of 
Education ;  and  to  what  extent  should  it  employ  its  resources, 
and  exercise  its  authority,  to  promote  it  ?" 

Among  all  the  questions  that  have  been  discussed,  as  con- 
nected with  Education,  this  appears  to  be  the  one  which,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  continues  in  the  most  unsettled  state. 
But  as  its  importance  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  that 
can  be  proposed  connected  with  the  subject,  it  is  high  time 
that  it  should  be  answered. 

In  doing  this,  we  shall  arrive  at  clearer  conceptions  of  the 
duty  of  Governments,  if  we  first  consider  for  what  purposes 
Governments  are,  or  profess  to  be,  instituted ;  and  why  it  is 
that  mankind  prefer  to  live  in  communities  under  established 
authorities,  rather  than  in  a  state  of  savage  and  lawless  inde- 
pendence. 

The  alleged  principle  of  action  in  all  Governments,  whether 
absolute,  mixed,  or  free,  is  to  promote  the  general  happiness 
or  the  public  weal ;  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  give 
security   to  persons  and  property,  encourage  intelligence, 
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reward  virtue,  repress  crime,  and  promote  justice,  morality, 
and  religion. 

The  modes  in  which  the  various  Governments  of  the  world 
attempt  to  carry  out  this  principle,  are  as  diversified  as  the 
nature  of  their  institutions,  and  the  characters  of  their  rulers : 
but  this  does  not  affect  the  uniformity  and  universality  of 
the  principle  as  it  is  professed  ;  for  there  is  no  king,  emperor, 
or  potentate,  of  whatever  denomination,  that  does  not  defend 
his  measures  on  the  ground  of  their  being  intended  to  promote 
the  public  good. 

We  have  seen  then,  in  the  former  articles  of  this  series,  how 
greatly  Ignorance  is  productive  of  e^dl,  both  individual  and 
national ;  and  how  largely  Education  is  productive  of  good. 
By  the  agency  of  the  former  is  created  intemperance,  indo- 
lence, disease,  poverty,  misery,  and  crime — ^involving  an 
amount  of  sufibring  and  degradation  which  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  By  the  influence  of  the  latter  is  produced  tempe- 
rance, industry,  health,  wealth,  happiness,  and  virtue — em- 
bracing all  the  physical  and  mental  enjojTnent  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable. 

It  must  be  clear,  then,  from  this,  that  the  whole  nation  is 
deeply  interested  in  lessening  the  amount  of  ignorance  or 
evil,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  knowledge  or  good ;  and 
as  Governments  are  but  the  trustees,  guardians,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  nations,  it  must  be  their  interest  and  their  duty 
to  fulfil  the  popular  will. 

Notwithstanding  this  demonstration  of  what  is  the  duty  of 
Governments  on  the  subject  of  Education,  there  is  still  a  large 
class,  thougli  happily  every  year  diminishing  in  numbers  and 
influence,  who  express  themselves  hostile  to  the  intervention 
of  public  authority  in  matters  of  instruction  ;  and  who  con- 
sequently think  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  for  the 
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oommunity  generally  that  every  member  of  it  should  be  well 
informed,  nevertheless  hold  that  this  shoidd  be  loft  entirely 
to  the  direction  of  private  indi\iduals,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  abstain  from  any  care  or  superintendence  over 
it,  in  any  way  whatever. 

To  such  persons,  authorities  may  be  more  acceptable  than 
arguments  ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  wisest  and  the 
best  men,  of  almost  every  age  and  country,  have  thought 
differently  from  themselves — they  may  begin  to  think  it 
possible  that  they  are  in  error.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether 
such  authorities  can  be  produced. 

If  we  turn  to  the  ancients,  we  shall  find  that  almost  all 
the  great  minds  among  the  Greeks  of  antiquity  gave  expres- 
sion to  their  conviction  of  its  being  the  duty  of  Governments 
to  encourage  and  promote  Education.  Plutarch,  in  the 
instructive  comparison  which  he  draws  between  the  great 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  says  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver : 

"  What  Lycurgus  thought  most  conducive  to  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  a  city,  was  principle,  interwoven  with  the  man- 
ners and  breeding  of  the  people.  This  woidd  remain  immove- 
able, as  resting  on  inclination,  and  be  the  strongest  and 
most  lasting  tie ;  and  the  habits  which  education  produced  in 
the  youth,  would  answer  in  each,  the  purpose  of  a  lawgiver. 
For  he  resolved  the  whole  husincHS  of  legislation  into  the 
bringing  up  of  youth — which  he  looked  upon  as  the  loftiest 
and  most  glorious  work  of  a  lawgiver,  and  he  began  with  it 
at  the  very  source." 

Socrates  says :  "  There  is  but  one  good  thing,  which  is 
knowledge ;  and  one  evil  thing,  which  is  ignorance."  How, 
then,  can  Governmefit.%  whose  chief  and  constant  duty  it 
should  be  to  lessen  the  amoimt  of  evil   and  increase   the 
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amount  of  good,  stand  exonerated  from  the  responsibility  of 
the  care  of  public  Education  ? 

Epictetus  said  to  the  Athenians:  "You  will  confer  the 
greatest  benefit  on  your  city,  not  by  raising  the  roofs,  but  by 
exalting  the  souls  of  your  fellow-citizens;  for  it  is  better 
that  great  souls  should  live  in  small  habitations,  than  that 
abject  slaves  should  burrow  in  great  houses/' 

Plato  considered  that  "  the  laws  of  nature  taught  the 
great  advantages  of  prudence,  temperance,  justice,  and  for- 
titude :  the  observance  of  which  ho  denominated  virtue : 
and  acting  contrary  to  these  laws,  or  neglecting  the  obser- 
vance of  these  virtues,  he  characterised  as  vice.  He  held, 
however,  that  all  vice  must  spring  from  ignorance,  as  it 
could  only  be  voluntarily  followed,  because  the  indi\'idual 
erroneously  believed  it  would  yield  him  greater  pleasure 
than  the  opposite  course.  Want  of  proper  Education  could 
alone,  he  thought,  lead  men  into  such  an  error :  and  there- 
fore ho  thought  the  blame  of  vicious  conduct  ought  to 
rest  chiefly  on  those  who  neglected  to  give  children  that 
Education  which  would  have  made  them  think  and  act  differ- 
ently, and  taught  them  to  prefer  virtue  to  vice." 

Aristotle  says  :  "  That  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  form 
the  principal  part  of  i/ie  Legislator's  attention,  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  doubt,  since  Education  first  moulds,  and  afterwards  sustains, 
the  various  modes  of  government.  The  better  and  more 
perfect  the  systems  of  Education,  the  better  and  more  perfect 
the  plan  of  government  it  is  intended  to  introduce  and  uphold. 
In  this  important  object,  fellow-citizens,  are  all  equally  and 
deeply  concerned  :  and  as  they  are  all  united  in  one  common 
work  for  one  common  purpose,  their  Education  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  general  consent,  and  not  abandoned  to  the 
blind  decision  of  chance,  or  to  idle  caprice." 
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Pythagoras  says :  "  The  object  of  wisdom  is  to  assimilate 
the  hiiman  mind  to  the  divine,  by  the  practice  of  beneficence 
and  truth.  Much  forethought  and  discretion  is  necessary  in 
the  education  of  children.  Let  them  be  conducted  in  the 
best  course  of  life,  and  habit,  will  render  it  pleasant." 

Cleomethes,  the  successor  of  Zeno,  in  the  school  of  Stoics, 
used  to  say, — "  That  a  man  without  knowledge — he  whose 
outward  shape  is  that  of  man,  but  whose  mind  has  not  been 
instructed  and  informed  by  Education— differed  from  the 
vilest  of  the  brute  creation  in  figure  only." 

Cicero  eloquently  asks — "  What  imder  heaven  can  there 
be  more  worthy  of  our  most  strenuous  attention,  than  know- 
ledge ;  what  more  worthy  of  our  highest  admiration ;  what 
more  interesting  or  useful  to  mankind  ?  Is  calmness  or 
serenity  of  mind  the  object  of  our  wishes  P  What  so  likely 
to  secure  it  as  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  enables 
us  to  enjoy  life  in  the  happiest  manner  ?  Or  do  we  esteem 
above  all  things  unsullied  integrity  and  spotless  virtue? 
Either  the  study  and  acquisition  of  wisdom  point  out  the 
path,  or  there  is  none,  to  the  attainment  of  these  distinctions." 

Among  the  modems,  the  authorities  are  as  numerous 
and  as  powerful:  but  I  content  myself  with  citing  a  few 
of  the  shortest. 

In  Locke's  admirable  ''  Thoughts  on  Education,"  the  grand 
objects  he  keeps  in  view  are,  1st.  To  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  bodily  constitution.  2nd.  To  inform  the  imderstanding 
with  useful  knowledge.  And  3rd.  To  cherish  the  good 
dispositions  of  the  h^rt.  ''  A  soimd  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
comprises  a  happy  state  in  this  world.  Of  all  the  men  we 
meet  with,  nine  parts  in  ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or  evil, 
useful  or  not,  by  their  Education." 

The  most  learned  of  poets,  Milton,  says :  "  The  reforming  of 
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Education  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can 
be  thought  of.  The  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble 
Education  is  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so 
smooth,  so  green,  so  fiill  of  goodly  prospect,  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
charming." 

Lord  Karnes,  one  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  «ays :  "  Education 
being  of  great  importance  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, may  well  be  deemed  one  of  the  capital  articles  of 
Oovernment,  It  is  entitled  to  the  nursing  care  of  the  legislature; 
for  no  state  ever  long  flourished,  where  Education  was  neg- 
lected ;  and  even  in  a  private  view,  not  a  single  branch  of  it 
is  below  the  attention  of  the  gravest  writer." 

Dr.  Blair,  the  Rhetorician  of  Scotland,  says:  "Know- 
ledge distinguishes  civilised  from  savage  life.  Its  cultivation 
in  youth  promotes  virtue  by  creating  habits  of  mental  disci- 
pline ;  and  by  inculcating  a  sense  of  moral  obligation.  Know- 
ledge is  therefore  the  best  foundation  of  happiness." 

And  Dr.  Palcy,  the  popular  English  Divine,  says:  "Edu- 
cation, in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  may  compre- 
hend every  preparation  that  is  made  in  our  youth,  for  the 
sequel  of  our  lives :  some  such  preparation  is  necessary  for 
children  of  all  conditions,  because  without  it  they  must  be 
miserable,  and  probably  will  be  vicious  when  they  grow  up, 
either  from  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  from 
want  of  rational  and  inoffensive  occupation.  In  civilised 
life  everything  is  effected  by  art  and  skill.  Whence  a  person 
who  is  provided  with  neither  (and  neither  can  be  acquired 
without  instruction),  will  be  useless ;  and  he  that  is  useless 
will  generally  at  the  same  time  be  mischievous  to  the  com- 
munity.  So  that  to  send  an  uneducated  child  into  the  world 
is  injurious  to  the  rest  of  mankind:  it  is  little  better  than 
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to  turn  a  mad  dog,  or  wild  beast,  into  the  streets.  It  is  to 
defraud  the  community  of  a  benefactor,  and  bequeath  them 
a  nuisance." 

After  this,  who  can  doubt  that  so  long  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
Governments  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  commimity, 
so  long  must  it  be  their  duty  to  see  that  Education  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  it,  however  poor  or 
however  humble  ?  And  if  we  pass  from  British  to  American 
authorities,  we  shall  perceive  they  are  equally  impressive  and 
earnest. 

William  Penn,  the  benevolent  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
says :  **  That  which  makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it, 
namely,  men  of  wdsdom  and  virtue :  qualities,  that  because 
they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  carefiilly 
propagated  by  a  virtuous  Education  of  youth,  for  which  (he 
adds)  »pare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony  all  that  is  saved 
is  lost." 

George  Washington,  the  great  deliverer  of  America  from 
foreign  dominion,  in  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  nation,  says : 
"  Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for 
the  general  diflftision  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  Government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is 
essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

John  Adams,  his  first  successor  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
XJnited  States,  says :  "  The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the 
Legislature  in  making  liberal  appropriations  in  money  for 
the  benefit  of  Schools,  Academies,  &c.,  is  an  equal  honour  to 
them  and  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration  for 
letters  and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to 
North  and  South  America,  and  to  the  world.  Great  is  truth 
— great  is  liberty — great  is  humanity — and  they  must  and 
will  prevail." 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  the  President  who  followed  next  after 
Mr.  Adams,  as  the  ruler  of  the  people's  choice,  expresses  the 
same  sentiments,  when  he  says :  "I  look  to  the  dififiision  of 
light  and  Education  as  the  resources  most  to  be  relied  on 
for  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  virtue,  and 
advancing  the  happiness  of  man.  And  I  do  hope,  in  the 
present  spirit  of  extending  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  the 
blessings  of  instruction,  I  see  a  prospect  of  great  advancement 
in  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and  this  may  proceed  to 
an  indefinite,  although  not  to  an  infinite  degree. — ^A  system 
of  general  instruction,  which  shall  reach  every  description  of 
our  citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the 
earliest,  so  it  shall  be  the  latest  of  all  the  public  concerns  in 
which  I  shall  permit  myself  to  take  an  interest.  Give  it  to 
us,  in  any  shape,  and  receive  for  the  inestimable  boon  the 
thanks  of  the  young,  and  the  blessings  of  the  old,  who  are 
past  all  other  services  but  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  and  blessings  to  those  who  promote  it." 

James  Madison,  who  next  occupied  the  distinguished 
situation  of  President,  says :  "  Learned  institutions  ought 
to  be  the  favojirite  objects  with  every  free  people ;  they  throw 
that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best  security 
against  crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public 
liberty.  They  multiply  the  educated  individuals,  from 
among  whom  the  people  may  elect  a  due  portion  of  their 
public  agents  of  every  description,  more  especially  of  those 
who  are  to  frame  the  laics:  by  the  perspicuity,  the  con- 
sistency, and  the  stability,  as  well  as  by  the  justice  and 
equal  spirit  of  which,  the  great  social  purposes  are  to  be 
answered." 

James  Monroe,  the  next  successor  to  the  honour  of  the 
national  choice,  says  :  ''  Let  us,  by  all  wise  and  constitutional 
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means,   promote  intelligence  among  the  people,  as  the  best 
means  of  preserving  our  liberties" 

John  Quincy  Adams,  who  followed  in  the  same  career, 
says :  "  Moral,  political,  and  intellectual  improvement  are 
duties  assigned  by  the  author  of  our  existence  to  social,  no 
less  than  to  individual  man.  For  the  fulfilment  of  these 
duties.  Governments  are  invested  with  power,  and  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  ends,  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  a  duty 
sacred  and  indispensable." 

The  most  appropriate  appendage  that  can  be  given  to  this 
array  of  American  authorities  from  the  several  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  is,  perhaps,  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  venerable  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Benjamin  Rush,  who  thus  strongly  expresses  himself  as  to  the 
duty  of  Governments  on  the  subject  of  general  Education : 

"For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the 
State,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  our  Government,  which 
unites  into  one  all  the  minds  of  the  State,  should  pos- 
sess in  an  eminent  degree  not  only  the  understanding, 
the  passions,  and  the  will,  but  above  all,  the  moral  faculty 
and  the  conscience  of  an  individual.  Nothing  can  be  politically 
right  that  is  morally  wrong ;  and  no  necessity  can  ever 
sanctify  a  law  that  is  contrary  to  equity.  Virtue  is  the 
soul  of  a  Republic.  To  promote  this,  laws  for  the  suppression 
of  vice  and  immorality  will  be  as  ineffectual  as  the  increase 
and  enlargement  of  gaols.  There  is  but  one  method  of 
preventing  crime  and  of  rendering  a  republican  form  of 
government  durable ;  and  that  is,  by  disseminating  the  seeds 
of  virtue  and  knowledge  through  every  part  of  the  State,  by 
means  of  proper  modes  and  places  of  Education ;  and  this  can 
be  done  effectually  only  by  the  interference  and  aid  of  the 
Legislature,  I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  opinion,  that 
were  this  the  last  evening  of  my  life,  I  woxdd  not  only  say  to 
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the  asylum  of  my  ancestors  and  my  beloved  native  country, 
with  the  patriot  of  Venice,  '  Esfo  perpetim ;'  but  I  would  add, 
as  the  best  proof  of  my  afiFection  for  her,  my  parting  advice 
to  the  guardians  of  her  liberties.  Establish  and  support  Public 
Schools  in  every  part  of  the  State,** 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of  truth,  that  the 
83ntLments  so  universally  entertained  by  the  founders  of  this 
great  republic,  and  perpetuated  through  its  successive  rulers 
who  presided  over  the  general  government  of  the  Union, 
have  been  maintained  in  all  their  integrity,  by  the  local 
Governors  of  the  several  States:  and  as  these  are  asso- 
ciated with  names  sufficiently  known  and  respected  to  carry 
with  them  their  own  recommendation,  I  will  venture  to  cite 
a  few  of  them  at  least : — 

Governor  Jay,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  thus  addresses 
the  Legislature  of  that  State : — "  There  is  one  object  which 
I  earnestly  recommend  to  your  notice  and  patronage;  I 
mean  our  institutions  for  the  Education  of  youth.  The  im- 
portance of  Common  Schools  is  best  estimated  by  the  good 
efiFects  of  them  where  they  most  abound,  and  are  best  regu- 
lated. Our  ancestors  have  transmitted  to  us  many  excellent 
institutions,  matured  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages. 
Let  them  descend  to  posterity,  accompanied  with  others, 
which  by  promoting  useful  knowledge,  and  multiplying  the 
blessings  of  social  order,  dififtising  the  influence  of  moral 
obligations,  may  be  reputable  to  us,  and  beneficial  to  them." 

Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  the  same  State,  and  founder 
of  the  great  System  of  Internal  Communication,  to  which 
the  country  owes  so  much  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity,  says : 
"  The  first  duty  of  Government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of 
good  government,  is  the  encouragement  of  Education.  A 
general  difiuaion  of  knowledge  is  the  precursor  and  protector 
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of  republican  institutions,  and  in  it  we  must  confide  as  the 
conservative  power  that  wiU  watch  over  our  Uberties  and 
guard  them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption,  and  violence. 
I  consider  the  system  of  o\ir  Common  Schools  as  the  palla- 
dium of  our  freedomy  for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  be 
entertained  of  its  subversion,  as  long  as  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  enlightened  by  Education.  To  increase  the 
funds,  to  extend  the  benefits,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
this  excellent  system,  is  worthy  of  your  most  deliberate 
attention.  I  cannot  recommend,  in  terms  too  strong  and 
impressive,  as  munificent  appropriations  as  the  faculties  of  the 
State  will  authorise  for  all  establishments  connected  with  the 
interests  of  Education,  the  exaltation  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence, and  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind.'' 

Governor  Wolfe,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his 
speech  to  the  Legislature,  says :  **  The  improvement  of  the 
mind  should  be  the  first  care  of  tJie  Atnerican  statesman,  and 
the  dissemination  of  learning  and  knowledge  ought  to  form 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  ambition.  Virtue  and 
intelligence  are  the  only  appropriate  pillars  upon  which  a 
republican  government  can  securely  rest;  without  these, 
liberty  itself  woidd  soon  degenerate  into  licentiousness,  and 
our  free  and  liberal  institutions,  so  highly  cherished  by  our- 
selves, and  so  much  admired  and  respected  by  the  wise  and 
patriotic  of  other  nations,  would  be  engulfed  in  anarchy, 
and  become  the  reproach  of  the  friends  and  the  derision  of 
the  enemies  of  the  equal  rights  of  man  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe." 

Governor  Kent,  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature,  says :  "  The  prosperous  condition  of  the 
national  treasury  afibrds  a  favourable  opportunity  to  Congref^ 
to  grant  to  such  of  the  States  as  have  received  no  portion  of 
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the  public  lands,  a  due  proportion  of  that  coimnon  domain 
for  purposes  of  Education,  A  grant  of  this  description  has, 
we  believe,  been  made  to  nearly  all  the  western  States,  of 
which  we  do  not  complain,  but  only  express  a  hope  that 
equal  justice  may  be  done  to  aU,  where  all  are  equally  en- 
titled. Such  a  donation  would  be  particularly  acceptable  to 
us  at  this  time,  when  we  are  making  every  effort  commen- 
surate with  our  means,  to  extend  to  every  individual  in  our 
community  the  blessings  of  Education.  In  this  laudable 
effort  we  hope  the  Legislature  will  persevere  till  the  great 
object  shall  be  accomplished.  Education  is  not  only  essential 
to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  that  portion  of  happiness  allotted 
to  man  in  this  life,  but  it  is  equally  essential  to  the  promotion 
of  our  free  institutions,  the  existence  of  which  involves  not 
only  our  own  happiness,  but  that  our  remotest  postersty  also.'* 

Governor  Desha,  of  Kentucky,  in  addressing  the  Legisla- 
ture of  his  State,  reiterates  the  same  general  sentiment,  as  to 
the  duties  of  Governments,  in  these  terms :  "  The  subject  of 
Education  is  one  which  should  ever  engage  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  equal  rights,  and  a  repuhlican  government.  In 
no  manner  can  the  public  means  be  more  beneficially  employed 
than  in  diffusing  among  the  people  that  degree  of  intelligence 
which  wlQ  enable  them  to  imderstand  and  appreciate  the 
principles  and  benefits  of  free  institutions.  If  we  desire  that 
our  posterity  shall  be  enabled  to  perpetuate  the  great  princi- 
ples of  equality,  and  enjoy  that  liberty  which  rests  upon  it, 
we  must  afford  opportunity  and  encouragement  for  the 
Education  of  all.  We  must  carry  the  Schools  home  to  the 
people.  Put  into  operation  a  general  system  of  Common 
Schools,  and  wherever  there  is  extraordinary  genius,  the 
shackles  will  be  broken  from  it,  and  it  will,  by  its  own  energy 
jand  influence,  obtain  the  necessary  aids  for  higher  improve- 
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ments.  The  opportunity  that  will  be  afforded  to  rear  the 
youth  ultimately  to  labour  and  study,  will  be  great  indeed. 
Every  consideration,  moral,  political,  and  religious,  urges 
us  to  go  earnestly  to  work  to  put  into  operation  a  system  of 
Common  Schools." 

It  would  be  easy  to  mxdtiply  these  authorities  to  almost 
any  extent.  But  I  refrain  from  pursuing  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  in  the  hope  that  whoever  is  likely  to  bo  moved 
by  authorities,  in  favour  of  legislative  measures  to  promote 
Education,  will  have  been  convinced  by  those  already  cited; 
or  if  he  be  not,  I  fear  no  evidence  of  this  description  will 
suffice. 


6.  Authority  and  Resources  of  the  State  in  support  of  National 

Education. 

The  design  and  object  of  all  Governments  pretending  to 
any  distinction  among  civilised  nations,  is  to  increase  the 
wealth,  extend  the  commerce,  enlarge  the  power,  and  exalt 
the  reputation  or  glory  of  the  nations  over  which  they  preside. 
These  are  the  ends  they  propose  to  accomplish ;  and  in  all 
their  legislation,  the  wisdom  or  utility  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed and  discussed,  is  always  tested  by  their  tendency  to 
advance  or  retard  one  or  all  of  the  ends  enumerated. 

True  wisdom  consists  in  first  choosing  good  and  noble  ends 
to  pursue,  and  next  adopting  the  most  appropriate  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  ends.  We  have  seen,  then, 
that  of  all  the  agents  that  can  be  employed  for  producing 
wealth,  extending  commerce,  enlarging  power,  and  exalting 
reputation  or  true  glory,  there  is  not  one  so  powerful  and 
efficient  as  that  of  Education ;  and  hence,  the  admission, 
that  the  ends  of  Government  are  worthy,  embraces  of  neces- 
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sity  the  admission  that  it  is  their  duty  to  use  the  best  means 
for  effecting  them. 

Economy,  in  the  administration  of  the  public  wealth,  is 
also  a  virtue  on  which  all  Governments  affect  to  pride  them- 
selves. Now  true  economy  does  not  consist  in  the  smallness 
of  the  sums  expended ;  because  that  would  be  a  false  economy 
indeed,  which  should  spend  nothing,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  be  overwhelmed  with  evils  which  a  moderate  expenditure 
might  have  averted.  That  is  true  economy,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  which,  by  a  judicious  expenditure  in  the  present, 
prevents  a  much  greater  expenditure  in  the  future,  and  which 
obtains  the  largest  amount  of  good  for  the  smallest  amount 
of  outlay. 

Education  effects  this,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  widely 
difiused  and  substantially  bestowed  on  the  whole  mass  of  the 
community.  Nothing  is  so  wastefiil  as  ignorance,  nothing 
so  husbanding  as  intelligence.  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
former,  nothing  accumulates  for  the  future,  and  even  the 
present  runs  to  decay.  Under  the  influence  of  the  latter, 
augmentation  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  present  is  made  the  germ  of  fructification  for  the  opu- 
lence of  the  future :  so  that  capital  is  increased  in  every 
variety  of  form  with  every  revolving  year ;  and  by  constant 
improvement  in  every  process  of  husbandry,  mining,  navi- 
gation, and  intercourse,  the  largest  amount  of  enjojTnent  is 
rendered  attainable  by  the  smallest  amount  of  labour — and 
these  proportions  go  on  with  accelerated  force  by  every  new 
discovery  that  is  made. 

Another  branch  of  economy,  to  which  Education  is  most 
favourable,  is  that  which  relates  to  foreign  war,  and  internal 
police.  With  ignorant  nations,  negotiation  and  reasoning 
rarely  or  ever  avert  hostilities,  and  consequently,  while  the 
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wealth  they  possess  or  can  create  is  very  limited,  a  large 
portion  even  of  their  scanty  stock  is  wasted  in  senseless  and 
destroying  wars.  Educated  nations,  by  deliberation,  cor- 
respondence, and  friendly  intermediation,  are  often  enabled 
to  avoid  war  and  preserve  peace  :  Hence  the  profound  maxim 
of  Burke,  that  "  Education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations;" 
and  the  diflFerenco  to  the  national  economy,  between  a  state  of 
things  in  which  one-half  of  the  popidation  are  changed  from 
producers  of  wealth  into  destroyers  both  of  life  and  property' 
— and  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  whole  of  the  community 
are  occupied  in  producing,  and  those  who  were  formerly 
employed  imder  arms  in  war  are  converted  into  carriers  and 
distributors  of  the  national  productions  for  sale  or  exchange 
to  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth,  is  sufficiently  striking 
to  impress  the  most  casual  observer. 

So  also  in  the  regulations  of  a  domestic  police,  for  the 
preservation  of  internal  peace.  Nothing  is  more  expensive 
than  the  machinery  which  an  ignorant  nation  requires  for 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity.  An  army  of  constables  and 
police  officers,  added  to  an  army  of  militia  or  troops  of  the 
line,  fortresses,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  depots,  gaols,  prisons, 
courts  of  criminal  judicature,  hulks,  chains,  and  penal  colonies 
for  transportation.  These  are  only  a  part  of  the  costly  array 
necessary  to  repress  and  punish  crime,  of  which  intemperance 
and  ignorance  are  now  imiversally  admitted  to  be  the  most 
fruitful  sources ;  and  the  expense  of  all  these  is  enormous. 

On  the  other  hand — ^in  a  nation  where  all  should  be  in- 
structed, where  Education  would  teach  morals  as  well  as 
science,  and  religion  as  well  as  literature — ^the  only  army 
required  would  be  an  army  of  schoolmasters;  the  only 
ammunition  needed  would  be  slates,  pencils,  books,  pens,  ink, 
and  paper  ;  and  the  only  public  buildings,  (neither  gaols  nor 
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penitentiaries,  but)  schools,  academies,  and  colleges.  Such 
an  army  as  this  would  not  cost  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
sum  to  maintain  it,  that  an  army  of  soldiers  would  demand ; 
besides  which,  there  would  be  this  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  produce  of  the  respective  systems  : — The  army  of 
soldiers,  bayonets,  chains,  and  prisons,  would  produce  nothing 
but  misery,  suffering,  remorse,  and  general  deterioration ; — 
the  army  of  teachers,  schools,  books,  and  colleges  would  pro- 
duce present  enjoyment,  future  agreeable  retrospection,  and 
constantly  increasing  improvement.  Which  of  these  is  best, 
let  the  wise  determine. 

This  leads  mo  to  the  second  branch  of  the  question.  "  To 
what  extent  ought  Governments  to  apply  their  resources 
and  exert  their  authority  in  support  of  Education  P" 

I  conceive,  that  as  good  is  the  object  to  be  purchased,  and 
evil  the  object  to  be  avoided  by  a  national  expenditure  in 
favour  of  Education,  the  only  limits  to  the  application  of  the 
national  resources  ought  to  be  the  extent  of  these  resources 
themselves ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  very  first  vote  of 
public  money  from  the  funds  of  any  nation  ought  to  be  the 
vote  of  the  sum  required  for  supporting  the  system  of 
National  Education.  AVhatever  else  was  stinted,  this  ought  to 
be  ample,  and  it  were  better  to  have  neither  palaces,  statues, 
nor  pictures — ^neither  processions,  fireworks,  nor  illuminations 
— neither  horse-races,  operas,  nor  theatres — neither  corona- 
tions, installations,  drawing-rooms,  balls,  nor  levees  —  upon 
which  millions  have  been  lavished  by  nations  calling  themselves 
wise  and  free — than  to  be  niggard  and  penurious  in  the  grant 
of  money  for  Education. 

AVilliam  Penn,  in  his  advice  to  his  council,  wisely  said, 
"  Spare  no  cost  to  promote  institutions  for  the  Education  of 
youth ;  for  by  such  parsimony,  all  that  is  saved  is  lost ;"  and 
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James  Simpson  as  truly  says — **  No  price  is  enormous  which 
is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  thing  purchased.  The  ele- 
vation of  an  entire  people  by  Education  is  beyond  all  price ; 
and,  therefore,  no  consideration  of  expense  should  prevent 
its  being  accomplished,  cost  what  it  may." 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  that  it  is  in  the  end  "  cJieaper 
to  educate  the  youthful  mind  than  to  support  the  aged 
criminal,"  the  folly  of  hesitating  about  the  first  outlay  is  as 
great  as  that  of  a  manufacturer,  who,  seeing  that  a  machine 
has  been  discovered,  by  which  his  productions  can  be  fur- 
nished at  half  their  present  price,  refuses  to  adopt  it,  because 
it  will  cost  more  at  the  beginning  than  the  old  one,  and  so 
continuing  with  this,  all  his  rivals  outstrip  him  in  the  race, 
and  he  is  left  behind,  bankrupt  and  ruined :  or  the  folly  of  a 
farmer,  who  refuses  to  incur  the  expense  of  manure  for  his 
estate,  because  it  is  more  economical,  as  he  considers,  to  do 
without  it,  but  whose  lands  become  impoverished  and  un- 
productive, while  he  is  left  to  starve  amidst  the  barrenness 
of  his  exhausted  acres. 

Governments,  then,  are  bound,  for  all  the  reasons  stated, 
to  employ,  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,  or  to  the  utmost 
extent  required,  the  resources  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
Education,  which  I  think  should  take  precedence  of  every 
other  object  in  the  national  care  :  and,  as  in  the  Gospel,  it  is 
said,  "First,  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  all  other 
things  shall  be  added,"  so  it  should  be  said  in  the  code  of 
nations,  **  First  secure  the  Education  of  the  people,  and  all 
else  will  be  more  easy  of  accomplishment." 

In  the  exercise  of  its  axifhority  to  enforce  this  good,  I  con- 
ceive it  should  be  equally  unlimited.  If  it  is  just  and  con- 
sistent with  rational  liberty  to  arm  Governments  with  the 
power  of  enforcing  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  by 
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authorizing  the  police  to  apprehend  rioters,  house-breakers, 
and  incendiaries,  and  to  coerce  them  to  obedience  by  forced 
imprisonment,  and  punish  them  with  severity  for  crimes  and 
offences, — it  cannot  be  unjust,  or  inconsistent  with  rational 
liberty,  to  arm  Governments  with  power  to  prevent  and  re- 
press these  disorders  by  the  gentler  and  more  efficient  mode 
of  enforcing  general  Education  ;  more  especially  as  the  whole 
commiuiity  are  benefited  by  the  latter,  and  as,  in  all  diseases, 
prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

It  is  often  thought  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  Government,  to  say  that  it  rules  with  a  "  paternal 
authority ;''  and  carrying  out  the  same  idea,  of  the  tender- 
ness of  domestic  relations,  a  king  or  an  emperor,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  a  president,  is  called  "  the  father  of  his 
people."  Now,  if  there  is  any  one  branch  of  duty,  in  which 
the  common  consent  of  mankind  would  justify  a  parent  in 
using  coercion  towards  his  children,  it  would  be  when  he 
exercised  his  authority  to  compel  them  to  pursue  their  Edu- 
cation, and  subjected  them  to  penalties  in  order  to  enforce 
their  application  to  their  studies. 

In  the  same  manner,  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a 
wise  exercise  of  authority,  and  one  not  merely  compatible 
with  rational  liberty,  but  the  most  advantageous  to  its 
advancement  and  preservation,  to  compel,  by  suitable  means, 
the  education  of  every  child  bom  into  the  world,  from  three 
to  seven,  in  infant  schools,  and  from  seven  tUl  fourteen  in 
schools  of  a  higher  grade,  including  all  that  is  necesary  to  the 
completion  of  a  good  general  Education,  leaving  its  subsequent 
or  pro/essioruil  Education  to  be  pursued  as  its  parents  or  guar- 
dians might  determine. 

Of  course  the  greatest  number  of  parents  in  any  country 
at  all  civilised  need  no  exercise  of  this  authority  to  induce 
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them  to  send  their  children  to  school.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  themselves  too  sensible  of  the  value  of  Education,  to  neglect 
bestowing  the  best  that  can  be  procured  on  their  children. 
But  while  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  community  might  be  so 
disposed,  many  might  not  possess  the  means  to  pay  the 
expense ;  and  a  small  portion,  from  ignorance  in  themselves, 
would  be  not  only  destitute  of  the  means,  but  destitute  of  the 
desire  to  have  their  children  educated,  so  long  as,  by  keeping 
them  from  school,  they  could  avail  themselves  of  their  labour, 
or  the  wages  they  might  earn,  to  help  the  deficiencies  of  their 
own  industry;  for  such  parents  imdoubtedly  exist;  and  it  is 
for  these,  chiefly,  that  the  coercive  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  compel  attendance  on  a  place  of  education,  would 
be  required. 

In  this  case,  the  Government  would  of  course  be  bound  to 
fiimish  all  the  means  of  Education,  in  school-houses,  teachers, 
books,  and  other  materials ;  so  that  no  expense  whatever 
should  be  incurred  by  those  whose  poverty  was  the  obstacle 
to  their  voluntary  attendance ;  and  I  would  even  go  further 
and  say,  that  should  it  in  some  cases  happen  that  the  atten- 
dance of  the  children  of  the  very  poorest  classes,  from  seven 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  would  cut  them  off  from  such  assist- 
ance as  their  earnings  at  that  age  might  procure  towards 
their  own  support,  it  would  be  a  wise  economy  on  the  part  of 
a  Government,  to  pay  to  the  parents  of  these  pupils  such  a 
sum  as  might  be  sufficient  to  cover  their  bare  subsistence ; 
and  make  the  pupils  repay  the  sum  advanced,  after  they  had 
completed  their  twenty-first  year,  rather  than  let  this,  or 
any  other  consideration,  prevent  their  receiving  a  good 
Education. 

Youths  who  are  apprenticed  often  give  a  large  premium  to 
learn  some  art  or  trade,  and  add  all  their  gratuitous  services 
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for  seven  years  into  the  bargain.  Emigrants  incur  a  debt 
for  their  passage  and  first  year's  maintenance,  and  cheerfully 
work  it  out  after  the  period  is  expired.  A  debt  of  60/.  or  70/. 
at  most,  incurred  for  bare  subsistence  during  seven  years 
of  Education,  even  if  it  were  all  unpaid,  would  be  a  very 
light  burden  for  a  well-educated  youth  of  fourteen  to  repay 
in  the  seven  years  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  his 
Education ;  though,  during  its  progress,  labour  schools  might 
easily  be  attached,  for  the  use  of  such  pupils,  in  which,  by  the 
work  of  two  or  three  hours  per  day,  in  the  intervals  of  study, 
the  expense  might  be  repaid  as  it  was  incurred,  and  the 
pupil  leave  his  school  without  any  incimibrance  whatever. 

The  taxes  for  the  support  of  such  a  system  of  I^ational 
Education,  coming  from  the  general  property  of  the  whole 
country,  every  man  paying  in  proportion  to  his  income  and 
possessions  (for  no  other  principle  of  taxation  can  be  equitable 
but  this),  it  would  be  right  of  course  that  all  the  youths  of 
the  country,  without  distinction,  should  be  free  to  partake  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  funds. 

I  should  propose  therefore  the  following  arrangement  of 
the  several  branches  of  this  great  National  Institution  for 
Education,  beginning  at  the  highest,  and  descending  to  the 
lowest  branch  of  the  department. 

Firsts  There  should  be  instituted  an  office,  to  be  filled 
by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  to  be  called,  "  The  Minister  of 
Instruction,"  and  who,  while  the  other  Ministers  managed 
the  Finance  Department,  the  War  Department,  and  the  Post 
Office  Department,  &c.,  should  be  charged  with  the  equally 
important  and  far  more  responsible  branch  of  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Nation. 

Second.  In  each  Coimty  the  rate-payers  should  have  power 
to  elect   a  Special   Representative,  to  sit  at   a  "Board  of 
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Education/'  and  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
this  branch  of  pubKc  affairs :  not  passing  all  their  days  in 
mere  deliberation  or  discussion,  but  meeting  for  a  short 
session  at  the  seat  of  Government  for  three  months  in  the 
year : — occuppng  three  other  months  in  visiting  in  circuit, 
and  in  succession,  the  public  schools  in  every  part  of  their 
county,  allowing  three  months*  vacation  for  health  and  repose, 
and  remaining  the  other  three  months  in  their  own  country 
residence,  to  superintend,  as  the  "Deputy  Minister  of  In- 
struction" for  their  own  locality,  the  whole  business  of 
Education  in  their  respective  districts. 

TJiird.  The  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  or  School 
for  the  education  of  Teachers,  would  be  the  next  step  in  the 
process — one  at  the  seat  of  Government  for  Masters  of  the 
first  class,  and  for  Professors  of  the  several  sciences,  in  the 
natui-e  of  a  Normal  University;  and  one  in  each  of  the 
different  counties,  for  the  education  of  Teachers  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  supply  all  the  schools  with  able  and  competent 
instructors ;  their  studies  to  bo  prescribed  by,  and  their 
examinations  to  be  conducted  before,  the  "  Board  of  Edu- 
cation "  at  stated  periods,  and  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  "  Deputy  Ministers  of  Instruction." 

Fourth.  The  building  of  school-houses,  according  to  the 
best  plans,  in  the  most  favourable  localities,  and  with  all  the 
advantages  of  warmth  in  winter,  ventilation  in  summer,  and 
in  dry,  yet  quiet  and  healthy  positions,  surrounded  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  so  as  to  make  the  aspect  and  association 
as  cheerful  and  inviting  as  possible,  would  be  the  next  step ; 
and  the  number  of  these  would  depend  wholly  of  course  on 
the  population  of  the  districts,  and  the  number  of  the  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  three  and  fourteen  requiring  to  be 
taught. 
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Fifth.  A  cental  depot,  in  each  country,  of  the  best  school- 
books,  maps,  and  all  other  materials  used  in  teaching,  with  a 
museum  and  cabinet  of  Natural  History  attached  to  such 
depot,  so  as  to  be  accessible  at  certain  periods  by  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  would  complete  all  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  work  to  be  performed  by  all. 

Sixth,  Gratuitous  Education  should  be  afforded  in  these 
public  schools,  to  all  who  chose  to  accept  it  there,  without 
money  and  without  price :  for,  as  the  funds  for  their  support 
would  be  levied  on  the  property  of  all,  they  should  be  open 
to  all  classes  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  offavour. 

Seventh,  If  there  were  any  parents,  who,  for  any  reason, 
preferred  educating  their  children  at  home,  under  private 
tutors,  or  at  private  academies,  (and  full  liberty  should,  of 
course,  be  allowed  to  parents  to  make  their  own  selection  of 
these,)  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  interpose  any  authority 
to  prevent  this,  as  all  that  the  Government  is  bound  to  do, 
is  to  see  that  all  its  subjects  are  educated. 

Eighth,  But  if  the  best  Education  that  could  be  given, 
were  furnished  free  of  cost  in  these  public  schools,  few  would 
hesitate  to  profit  by  them ;  and  private  tutors,  and  private 
academies  would  gradually  diminish,  because  they  would  be 
unnecessary. 

Ninth,  Nothing  short  of  the  best  Education  in  each  de- 
partment should  be  given  in  such  schools,  and  this  would  be 
as  cheap,  nay,  cheaper  than  the  worst.  For  instance,  if  there 
is  one  method  better  than  another,  that  is,  shorter  and  more 
efficient,  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  why 
shoidd  not  this  best  method  be  adopted  for  the  very  poorest 
classes  P  And  if  so  adopted,  the  rich  cannot  have  better 
than  the  best,  and  therefore  they  would  enjoy  it  too.     So  of 
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drawing,  music,  mineralogy,  botany,  animal  history,  and 
astronomy.  Up  to  the  points  to  which  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  carry  all  the  pupils  in  each  of  these,  during  their 
limited  term,  there  would  be  always  one  method  found  by 
experience  to  be  better  than  another,  for  conducting  them 
there  ;  and  this  method  being  pursued,  all  would  derive  the 
same  degree  of  benefit  from  it,  according  to  their  several 
capacities  and  application. 

Tenth,  No  other  schools  than  these  need  exist,  except  pro- 
fessional schools,  or  colleges  and  universities,  which  would 
not  be  entered  until  the  general  Education  was  completed : 
In  these,  of  course,  the  modes  of  teaching  would  vary 
according  to  the  subjects  or  sciences  taught ;  but  these  might 
be  fairly  left  to  private  enterprise  and  private  support,  as 
they  would  be  required  only  for  the  wealthy  few :  whereas 
the  public  schools  for  general  Education  claim  the  care  and 
the  support  of  Government,  because  they  are  required  for 
the  extensive  many,  and  embrace  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Eleventh,  The  compulsory  attendance  of  the  children,  who 
were  not  educated  either  by  private  tutors  at  home  or  at 
a  private  academy,  should  be  legally  enforced,  in  cases  of 
refusal  or  resistance,  which,  however,  would  be  very  rare,  by 
the  authority  of  the  "  Deputy  Minister  of  Instruction  "  for 
the  county  in  which  the  case  occurred.  Such  Minister  should 
have  power  to  arrest  the  person  of  the  youth,  as  a  runaway 
apprentice  may  now  be  apprehended,  to  be  lodged  in  the 
school-house  instead  of  the  gaol ;  and  if  the  parents  were  the 
cause  of  the  non-attendance,  they  should  be  subjected  to  a 
fine,  proportioned  to  their  means,  the  amoimt  to  go  to  the 
school  fund,  and  have  their  names  published  in  all  the 
schools  and  places  of   worship  in  the  district,  as  those  of 
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parents  who  refused  to  let  their  children  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  Education,  though  provided  gratuitously  by  the  State. 

Twelfth,  Punishments  of  a  corporeal  nature  should  in  no 
case  whatever  be  permitted  to  be  administered  by  teachers 
or  masters,  and  still  less  by  monitors,  or  scholars  on  each 
other ;  because  the  infliction  of  such  punishment  by  either 
of  the  former  would  be  a  violation  of  one  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  which  demands  that  no  man  shall  be  a 
judge  in  his  owti  cause  :  and  infliction  by  any  of  the  latter 
could  not  fail  to  engender  strife  and  ill-will  between  parties 
who  should  be  hourly  taught  to  love  each  other.  Plato 
wisely  said,  that  "  punishment  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  mode  of  retaliation  for  a  wrong  done,  but  as  a  means  of 
preventing  future  wrongs  being  committed :"  and  Pytha- 
goras said,  "  that  reproof  and  correction  are  only  successful 
when  they  are  accompanied,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  with 
evident  marks  of  affection."  A  loss  of  rank  in  the  school, 
and  the  influence  of  moral  agency  working  on  the  reason 
and  the  feelings  of  the  pupil,  would  in  all  cases  be  more 
efficient  for  the  true  ends  of  punishment  than  any  severity 
of  corporeal  chastisement  whatever. 

Such,  then,  are  my  views  as  to  the  duties  of  Governments 
on  the  subject  of  Education,  both  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
their  resources  should  be  applied,  and  their  authority  exer- 
cised ;  and  such  is  the  plan  in  detail  to  which  I  think  both 
might  be  advantageously  applied  in  every  civilised  com- 
munity. 

7.  Duties  of  Citizens  and  Heads  of  Families, 

"  What  is  the  duty  of  citizens,  and  heads  of  families,  both 
rich  and  poor,  in  assisting  the  public  authorities  to  promote 
general  Education  ?" 
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This  is  the  last  question  I  have  proposed  to  answer ;  and 
with  it,  I  believe,  almost  every  important  consideration  con- 
nected with  Education  will  have  been  embraced.  This,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  to  complete  the  series,  and  happily,  the 
investigations  of  the  previous  essays  will  have  paved  the 
way  to  enable  me  to  make  this  very  brief. 

In  despotic  governments  the  duties  of  citizens  and  heads  of 
families  are  very  simple ;  and  are  all  comprehended  in  the 
word  "  obey."  The  citizens  living  under  a  free  government, 
may,  however,  if  they  imderstand  and  exercise  their  high 
privileges  aright,  aspire,  honourably  and  legally,  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  able  to  "  command." 

Under  one  of  the  most  uncontrolled  despotisms  of  the 
European  States,  that  of  Prussia,  from  the  "  fortimate  acci- 
dent "  of  its  king  being  a  wise  and  benevolent  man,  a  better 
system  of  public  Education  has  been  established  than  in  any 
of  the  freest  countries  of  the  globe ;  superior,  indeed,  to 
anything  in  France,  in  England,  or  in  America. 

In  Prussia  there  is  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
Normal  Schools,  which  furnish  nearly  a  thousand  good  qualified 
teachers,  who  are  all  well  paid,  and  rank  among  the  most 
honourable  professions  of  the  country.  In  Prussia  all  parents 
are  compelled,  by  law,  either  to  educate  their  children,  by 
qualified  teachers  or  authorised  private  schools,  in  which 
none  but  qualified  teachers  are  permitted  to  act,  or  to  send 
them  to  the  public  schools  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
tiU  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year.  And  in  Prussia 
the  whgle  cost  of  this  system,  in  teachers,  school-houses, 
books,  and  ^materials,  is  borne  entirely  by  the  Government, 
that  is,  yaid  for  out  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  in  Prussia,  there  is  more 
general  information  diffused  through  all  ranks  and  classes — 
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a  more  elevated  tone  of  manners,  and  less  crime,  than  in  any 
population  of  the  same  extent  in  the  known  world,  and  there  is 
no  other  cause  to  which  this  can  be  attributed  but  Education. 

In  free  coimtries,  then,  where  subjects  may  "  command  " 
and  rulers  must  "obey" — all  that  is  wanted,  is,  that  citizens 
and  heads  of  families  should  first  meet,  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts, to  deliberate  on  and  discuss  the  different  modes  or 
systems  of  Education,  till  the  majority  can  settle  on  one 
which  they  deem  the  best.  This  is  their  first  duty,  to  in- 
quire, read,  think,  converse,  and  discuss  the  matter  in  every 
practicable  way,  till  they  thoroughly  imderstand  it  in  aU 
its  bearings. 

The  next  step  in  their  duty,  is  to  imbue  their  represen- 
tatives or  rulers,  with  what  they  deem  right  views  on  the 
subject  of  public,  or  State,  or  National  Education,  for  in 
different  countries  it  may  be  called  by  either  or  all  of  these 
terms ;  to  make  their  support  of  some  system  of  general 
instruction  a  condition  of  their  election  to  office:  and  to 
assist  their  influence  when  there,  by  petitions,  memorials, 
public  meetings,  and  resolutions,  in  every  suitable  way. 

All  this,  however,  will  be  insufficient,  without  a  readiness 
to  bear  the  full  share  of  the  expenses  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  National  system,  that  shall  provide 
Education  for  aU.  Parsimony  in  this  would  be  the  very 
reverse  of  economy  :  it  would,  in  the  homely  but  expressive 
language  of  the  proverb,  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.'* 

A  most  important  duty  which  citizens  and  heads  of 
&milies  can  best  perform,  is  to  elevate  the  condition,  and 
exalt  the  rank  and  consideration  of  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  surprising,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
unjust  things,  that  exists  in  countries    calling   themselves 
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civilised  and  enlightened,  is  the  utter  disregard  and  neglect, 
and  sometimes  even  contempt,  with  which  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses,  and  teachers  of  both  sexes,  are  treated, 
even  by  the  very  persons  who  consign  to  their  confidence  and 
instruction  the  children  they  love. 

In  the  best  families  of  England,  a  tutor,  however  accom- 
plished as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  a  governess, 
however  perfect  in  her  attainments,  as  an  intelligent  and 
well-bred  lady,  are  treated  more  like  upper  servants  than 
companions ;  and  their  salaries  are  rarely  so  much  as  is  given 
to  a  French  cook,  a  German  waiting  woman,  or  an  Italian 
lacquey,  in  the  same  family :  while  in  America,  the  salary 
of  a  school  teacher  is  not  so  much  as  the  lowest  wages  earned 
by  the  humblest  mechanic,  or  by  an  ordinary  day-labourer. 

An  example  from  an  Asiatic  monarch  ought  to  put  to 
shame  such  injustice,  and  such  meanness  as  this,  in  both 
countries,  neither  of  which  ought  to  venture  to  call  itself 
enUghtened  tiU  it  has  purged  itself  of  this  foUy  and  bar- 
barism combined  :  for  it  is  difficidt  to  say  whether  it  is  most 
foolish  or  most  imjust. 

Aurungzebe,  one  of  the  Mohammedan  emperors  of  the 
East  Indies,  when  the  education  of  his  son  was  completed, 
gave  a  public  audience  of  leave  to  his  teacher,  to  which  he 
summoned  all  the  officers  of  his  court,  and  accompanied  the 
ceremony  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  throne,  to  give  due 
honour  to  the  object  of  his  commendation.  And,  in  the 
oourse  of  an  eloquent  and  touching  address,  which  he  de- 
livered to  the  teacher,  in  the  presence  of  the  nobles  of  his 
court,  he  thus  expressed  his  high  estimate  of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  his  duties — when  he  said :  "  Show  to  me  a  well 
educated  youth,  and  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  he 
ought  to  love  his  father  or  his  tutor  most :  for  if  to  the 
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parent  he  owes  his  existence,  to  the  teacher  he  owes  all  that 
can  make  this  existence  valuable." 

Two  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Aurungzebe — ^who 
was  contemporary  with  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia  in 
America — ^the  Macedonian  Prince,  Alexander,  treated  his 
tutor,  Aristotle,  with  equal  respect,  honouring  him  to  the 
end  of  his  days :  and  in  the  celebrated  letter  which  Alex- 
ander wrote  to  his  preceptor  with  his  own  hand,  on  the  pub- 
lication of  his  treatise  on  Metaphysics,  the  royal  pupil 
closes  by  saying :  "  For  my  part  I  had  rather  surpass  the 
majority  of  mankind  in  the  sublimor  branches  of  learning, 
than  in  extent  of  power  and  dominion — Farewell." 

In  despotic  Prussia,  and  in  what  we  still  call  bar- 
barous Russia,  the  teachers  of  youth  are  among  the  most 
elevated  classes  of  the  country,  are  deemed  fit  companions  at 
the  tables  of  the  greatest  in  the  land,  receive  a  finished 
education  themselves,  and  are  thus  qualified  to  communicate 
it  to  others  :  they  are  as  liberally  paid  as  the  officers  of  the 
government  generally,  and  their  wives  are  supported  by 
pensions  in  the  event  of  their  surviving  their  husbands. 
The  honour  thus  justly  done  to  this  most  valuable  class  of 
society,  makes  their  authority  more  respected,  and  their 
persons  and  character  more  loved  by  their  pupils. 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  should  therefore  wipe 
away  the  stain  of  deep  reproach  to  which  they  are  equally 
subject,  for  their  neglect  and  parsimony  towards  the  in- 
structors of  youth,  by  beginning  to  treat  them  with  more 
justice  and  more  liberality,  by  elevating  them,  in  short,  to 
the  rank  they  should  hold,  and  rewarding  them  with  a 
liberality  that,  would  enable  them  to  sustain  that  rank  with 
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honour  to  themselves,  and  with  dignity  to  the  nation  to  which 
they  belong. 

Thus  much  of  the  duty  of  citizens  and  heads  of  families, 
on  the  subject  of  Education,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  they 
can  assist  the  public  authorities  to  promote  it.  But  a  word 
or  two  may  not  be  unacceptable  as  to  their  interest :  for 
duties  are  most  cheerfully  performed  when  it  is  shown  to  be 
the  interest  of  parties  to  discharge  them. 

It  is  their  interest  then,  first,  because  one  of  the  most  certain 
consequences  of  increased  Education  is  to  decrease  crime — 
which  every  citizen  mnst  be  benefited  by  repressing.  On 
this  subject,  I  have  in  my  possession  an  extremely  valuable 
and  interesting  document,  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Julius,  on  the 
connection  between  ignorance  and  crime;  and  in  which 
Prussia  is  the  country  from  the  statistics  of  which  his  mate- 
rials are  drawn.  After  describing  the  leading  features  of 
the  Prussian  system  of  Education,  which  I  have  given  in  a 
previous  paragraph  of  this  article,  Dr.  Julius  says : — 

"These  general  regulations  on  Education  have  been 
gradually  augmented  and  strengthened  by  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  with  a  particular  care  for 
the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders.  In  this  way,  since  the 
year  1820,  twenty-eight  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
or  neglected  children,  none  of  them  larger  than  for  sixty 
boys  or  girls,  have  been  established  and  supported  by  volim- 
tary  subscriptions,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under 
the  especial  protection  of  the  above  mentioned  minister. 

"  Since  1828,  the  board  of  the  same  minister  has  collected, 
from  aU  the  tribunals  and  courts  of  law  in  the  kingdom, 
regular  returns  of  all  the  indictments  brought  before  them, 
against  boys  or  girls,  not  older  than  seventeen  years.  The 
numbers  furnished  by  these  official  returns,  and  the  proportion 
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of  this  kind  of  indictments  in  each  year,  to  the  general  popu- 
lation of  the  monarchy,  show  a  steady  and  continual  dimi- 
nution of  juvenile  offences  as  compared  with  the  whole 
population  in  every  succeeding  year,  up  to  the  latest  returns 
obtainable. 

In  commenting  upon  these  facts.  Dr.  Julius  says  :  "  The 
first  fact  resulting  from  this  table  is,  that  under  the  Prussian 
school  system,  a  simultaneous  increase  of  the  population  of 
three  per  cent.,  (from  12,700,000  to  13,000,000)  and  a  decrease 
of  indictments  against  children,  of  three  per  cent,  has  taken 
place.  This  cheering  fact,  connected  with  the  remarkable 
circimistance  that  the  indictments  against  children  below 
eleven  years,  who  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  the  system 
only  during  four  years,  have  increased,  (from  81  to  94)  when 
a  large  decrease  of  the  indictments  against  children  of  more 
than  eleven  years,  (from  671  to  638)  took  place,  who  were 
able  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  a  religious  and  moral  edu- 
cation, seems  to  prove  undeniably  that  the  effects  of  the 
system  have  been  good  and  beneficial." 

The  testimony  of  all  the  superintendents  of  prisons  and 
penitentiaries  in  every  country  agree  in  this,  however  much 
they  may  differ  in  all  other  particulars — and  in  none  more 
than  in  those  of  England  is  this  truth  more  clearly  demon- 
strated— that  intemperance  and  ignorance  are  the  chief  causes 
of  crime :  and  that  in  proportion  as  Temperance  and  Edu- 
cation are  promoted,  crime  is  diminished. 

The  following  opinion  from  Thomas  Bernard,  addressed  to 
and  published  by  "  The  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,"  of  which  he  was  secretary,  derives  additional 
weight  and  value  from  the  fact,  that  this  society  includes 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Great  Britain. 

"  It  is  an  important  truth,  that  of  all  our  exertions  for  our 
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fellow-creatures,  Education  is  the  most  useful  and  efficacious, 
ioasmuch  as  it  affords  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  opulent 
and  populous  society ;  throwing  into  the  constitution  daily 
and  insensibly  a  supply  of  vital  aliment  and  strength,  and 
potently  correcting  those  idle  and  morbid  humours  which 
have  a  tendency  to  decay  and  dissolution.  It  invigorates  the 
body  politic,  and  forms  and  prepares  from  every  class  of 
society,  useful  and  active  members  to  fill  the  most  important 
duties  and  stations  of  life,  thereby  recalling  and  awakening 
the  energy  and  attention  of  the  higher  parts,  and  stimulating 
them  to  activity  and  improvement." 

John  Howard,  also,  in  his  tour  of  humanity,  observed, 
"  That  in  Switzerland  and  Scotland,  he  foimd  the  fewest 
prisoners ;  this  he  imputed  to  the  regular  Education  of 
children  in  both  countries ;  which  operated  not  only  to 
preserve  them  from  criminal  habits,  but  to  enable  them  to 
thrive  in  life." 

Jeremy  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  old 
English  Divines,  says  truly :  "  Men  generally  need  knowledge 
to  overpower  their  passions,  and  master  their  prejudices; 
therefore  to  see  your  brother  in  ignorance  is  to  see  him 
oni^imished  to  all  good  works :  and  every  master  is  to  caiise 
his  family  to  be  instructed ;  every  governor  is  to  instruct  his 
charge,  every  man  his  brother,  by  all  possible  and  just  pro- 
visions. For  if  the  people  die  for  want  of  knowledge,  they 
who  are  set  over  them  shall  also  die  for  their  want  of  charity." 

And  Crates,  one  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  exclaims,  with 
equal  truth:  "Oh,  senseless  generation!  How  foolish  are 
you  to  think  only  of  heaping  up  riches,  and  absolutely  to 
neglect  the  Education  of  your  children,  for  whom  you  pretend 
to  amass  it!" 

That  it  is  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  citizens  to 
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assist  the  public  authorities,  both  by  their  labour,  their  influ- 
ence, and  their  money,  to  promote  a  National  System  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  whole  community,  who  can  doubt  P  Yet  there 
are  some  objections  made  to  the  Education  of  the  whole  mass, 
to  which  I  before  adverted,  and  which  may  deserve  an 
answer  here. 

One  of  the  most  plausible,  and  therefore  most  frequently 
repeated  objections  is  this, — ^that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
make  men  more  impatient  of  restraint,  and  less  willing  to  obey 
the  laws ;  so  that  the  population,  which  might  be  tranquil  and 
submissive  in  ignorance,  would  be  roused  into  rebellion  by 
being  made  intelligent,  and  hence  be  more  difficult  to  govern. 

There  is  something  of  truth,  but  much  more  of  fallacy  in 
this.  It  is  true  that  where  a  Government  is  very  bad, 
oppressive  and  corrupt,  the  spread  of  intelligence  would  make 
thousands  acquainted  with  facts  which  in  their  ignorance  they 
would  never  know  ;  and  thus  public  dissatisfaction  might  be 
created.  But  this,  instead  of  being  an  evil,  is  a  good: 
since  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  educating  a  whole 
people  is,  that  its  rulers  must  be  more  pure  and  more  just,  to 
give  satisfaction  and  content :  and  if  they  refuse  to  do  this, 
the  insurrection  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,  for  that  is  not  its  cause,  but  to  the  oppression 
of  their  rulers ;  just  as  when  the  American  revolution  broke 
out,  it  was  not  caused  by  the  people  being  well  informed,  but 
by  their  rulers  laying  unjust  burthens  upon  them,  which  they 
were  unable  and  unwilling  to  bear. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  good  Government,  there  could  be 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  utmost  extension  of  Education 
among  all  classes :  as  there,  the  rulers  could  only  desire  to 
make  laws  that  should  be  approved  by  the  community  for 
their  justice,  and  enforce  their  observance  for  the  public  weal ; 
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and  the  more  intelligent  the  whole  people  were,  the  clearer 
would  they  be  able  to  perceive  the  equity  of  the  laws  them- 
selves, and  the  more  cheerfully  would  they  be  disposed  to 
obey  them. 

On  this  subject,  the  great  Lord  Bacon  has  the  following 
beautiful  and  profound  remark :  "To  say  that  a  blind  custom 
of  obedience  should  be  a  surer  obligation  than  duty  taught 
and  understood,  is  to  afHrm  that  blind  men  can  tread  surer 
by  a  guide,  than  seeing  fnen  can  by  a  light.  Learning  doth 
make  the  minds  of  men  gentle,  generous,  maniable  and  pliant 
to  government:  whereas  ignorance  makes  them  churlish, 
thwarting,  and  mutinous.  The  most  barbarous,  rude,  and 
unlearned  tribes  have  ever  been  the  most  subject  to  tumult, 
sedition,  and  changes." 

And  the  history  of  all  countries  shows  this  to  be  true :  as 
witness  the  tumults,  seditions,  and  changes  which  have  filled 
the  uneducated  nations  of  .Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Central  America,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
with  sufferings  and  death ;  while  in  England  and  the  United 
States  the  public  tranquillity  has,  during  the  same  period  of 
time,  scarcely  once  been  disturbed :  and  whenever  it  has,  it 
has  been  always  by  the  most  ignorant,  for  these  are  the  rioters 
and  incendiaries  in  every  case ;  and  though  France,  Italy, 
Hungarj^  and  Germany  have  had  their  revolutions,  these 
were  not  the  result  of  popular  ignorance,  but  of  injustice  and 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  poor  would  bo  unwilling  to 
labour,  and  the  middle  classes  become  dissatisfied  with  their 
stations,  if  Education  were  made  imiversal — and  thousands 
still  believe  this  to  bo  true.  Instead  of  an  argument,  however, 
though  many  might  be  offered  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this, 
I  prefer  again  citing  an  authority  :  and  it  shall  be  that  of  an 
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American  gentleman^  who,  when  living,  enjoyed,  to  a  hi^ 
degree,  the  reputation  of  great  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  that  of  being  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  a  man  of  refined  taste.  In  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  beautiful  discourses  of  modern  times,  delivered  before 
the  Alumni  of  Princeton  College,  in  New  Jersey,  the  scene  of 
his  early  Education,  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia^ 
thus  answers  this  objection — ^he  says  : 

"  There  are  some  who  fear  that  these  studies  may  inspire  a 
distaste  for  industry,  and  that  the  fields  and  workshops  may 
be  abandoned,  because  they  who  work  can  also  read.  But 
men  need  not  hate  labour  because  they  love  study — ^nor  look 
above  their  profession  because  they  can  look  beyond  it.  The 
industry  of  any  community  may  be  safely  trusted  to  the 
actual  wants  which  make  it  necessary,  and  the  spirit  of 
accumulation  which  makes  it  afterwards  agreeable; — and  the 
only  eflect  will  be,  not  to  make  men  work  less,  but  to  make 
that  work  more  skilful.  Pass  through  the  other  occupations 
of  life,  and  cultivation  maintains  its  ascendancy.  Men  are 
commonly  more  intelligent  in  their  affairs,  generally  more 
successful,  always  more  respected,  for  habits  of  taste  and 
literary  cultivation.  As  you  ascend  in  the  scale  of  life,  their 
efficacy  is  still  more  striking." 

A  long  and  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  in  all 
varieties  of  nations,  climates,  and  tongues,  has  fully  con- 
firmed, in  my  mind,  the  utter  groimdlessness  of  all  alarm  on 
this  account.  The  ignorant  are  always  the  most  idle  :  wit- 
ness the  indolent  Indian  of  the  far  West — the  Hottentot  of 
Southern  iVfrica — and  the  Esquimaux  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 
The  educated  are  always  the  most  active  and  industrious: 
witness  the  enterprise  of  the  English  and  Americans,  and  the 
industry  and  perseverance  of  the  natives  of  Switzerland  and 
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Scotland ; — and  whether  at  sea  or  on  shore,  in  agriculture, 
mining,  manufactures,  or  commerce,  no  one  who  has  had  large 
intercourse  with  masses  of  men  will  doubt  that  Education 
would  be  the  greatest  blessing  conferred  on  all,  as  it  would 
make  the  idle  industrious,  the  drunkard  temperate,  and  the 
spendthrift  a  prudent  and  careful  man. 

As  to  the  importance  of  Religion  being  made  the  basis  of 
sound  Education,  no  one  who  regards  the  chief  end  of  all  in- 
struction to  be  to  make  mankind  more  pure,  as  well  as  more 
intdligent — ^more  virtuous,  as  well  as  more  wise — (if  indeed 
there  can  be  any  truly  wise  who  are  not  at  the  same  time 
religious  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term) — can  entertain  any 
doubt.     But  that  it  should  form  any  portion  of  the  dutj^  of 
the  schoolmaster  or  teacher  of  secular  knowledge,  to  impart 
religious  instruction  also,  may  well  be  questioned  by  the  most 
devout.     If  Religion  were  a  complicated  science,  like  mathe- 
matics or  astronomy,  in  which  the  intellect  alone  were  con- 
cerned, and  if  it  involved  neither  sentiment,  feeling,  nor 
duty,  it  would  be  another  affair.     But  Religion  is  as  much,  if 
not  more,  a  matter  of  conscience  and  conduct,  than  of  know- 
ledge, in  which  the  heart  or  soul  has  a  larger  share  than  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.     It  is,  therefore,  best  to  leave  this  to 
the  teaching  of  the  ministers  who  devote  themselves  to  this 
peculiar  duty,  either  on  special  days  or   special  hours  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  and  separated  from  all  secular  concerns ; 
— so  that  the  parents  of  the  children  so  taught  might  have 
the  choice  of  the  particular  teacher  they  preferred — the  only 
way  in  which  satisfaction  can  be  afforded  to  all  the  varied 
sects  into  which  Christianity  is  now  di\dded.    And  more  than 
all,  perhaps,  the  influence  of  the  example  set  by  the  masters 
at  school  and  parents  at  home,  in  their  respective  conduct 
towards  their  pupils  and  children  and  towards  each  other, 
would  be  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  doctrinal  in- 
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struction  they  could  receive, — as  the  essence  of  Christianity 
is  limited  to  such  simple  elements  as  may  be  easily  made 
intelligible  by  example  as  well  as  precept  to  any  child,  at  a 
very  early  age : — ^namely,  to  love  God  with  all  its  heart,  and 
to  love  its  fellow-beings  as  itself — ^to  do  unto  others  as  they 
would  themselves  be  done  unto  :  for  on  these  Divine  precepts 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Lastly,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  love  his  fellow-creature 
as  himself,  and  to  do  to  others  as  he  would  they  should  do 
unto  him,  there  is  no  more  easy  and  more  efficient  way  of 
evincing  this  love,  or  performing  this  duty,  than  by  placing 
before  him,  and  within  his  reach,  all  the  inexhaustible  streams 
of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  which  the  great  fountain  of 
knowledge  pours  forth  continually  for  those  who  are  thirsty, 
and  who  desire  to  drink  thereat ;  and  how  delightful  these 
enjoyments  are,  was  never,  perhaps,  more  powerfully  or  more 
beautifiJly  expressed  than  by  Cicero,  when  he  says :  "  Literary 
studies  cherish  youth  and  delight  age :  they  are  an  ornament  in 
prosperity,  and  a  refuge  and  solace  in  adversity ;  they  are  agree- 
able at  home,  and  are  no  incumbrance  abroad ;  they  are  com- 
panions in  travelling,  at  midnight,  and  in  rural  retirement." 

One  other  consideration,  and  I  shall  have  done.  It  is  as 
to  the  importance  of  making  this  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion universal,  so  as  to  embrace  every  child  bom  in  the 
dominion  or  coimtry  to  which  it  is  applied,  male  and  female, 
rich  and  poor  : — for  if  there  were  but  one  single  being  who 
should  not  be  reached  by  it,  to  that  extent,  at  least,  the 
system  would  be  imperfect. 

When  the  miner  explores  the  hidden  bowels  of  the  earth 
in  search  of  the  precious  metals,  he  brings  up  all  the  ores  he 
can  extract,  and  submits  them  all  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
for  by  this  method  alone  can  he  assure  himself  that  he  ob- 
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tains  all  that  the  ores  can  yield.  When  the  diver  descends 
to  the  pearl  banks  of  the  sea,  he  brings  up  also  all  the  shells 
that  are  within  his  reach :  for  until  these  are  opened,  he 
knows  not  which  may  contain  the  most  precious  of  the 
pearls ;  and  if  he  left  any  untouched,  it  might  happen  that  the 
most  precious  pearl  of  all  would  be  enclosed  within  its  crust. 

So  in  Education.  The  object  of  it  is  to  get  out  of  the 
rich  mine  of  rude  and  uncultivated  nature,  the  most  precious 
mental  treasures  it  can  yield,  and  to  find  the  richest  diamond 
and  purest  peari  in  their  native  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying,  brightening,  and  polishing  them  to  the  highest 
state  of  cultivated  perfection. 

This  cannot  be  done  unless  the  minds  of  all  the  youth 
in  the  country  are  submitted  to  the  process.  There  will  be 
infinite  diversities  in  the  results,  because  there  are  infinite 
varieties  in  the  materials  to  be  wrought  upon.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  each  will  yield,  or  to  obtain  the  largest 
amount  of  mental  perfection  for  the  public  good,  without 
submitting  all  to  the  best  process  of  which  it  is  capable. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  just  observation  of  one  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  (Epictetus,  I  think,)  that  "the  human 
mind  was  like  marble  in  the  quarry  :  no  one  could  tell  what 
veins  it  would  exhibit,  what  colours  it  would  put  forth,  or 
what  polish  it  would  receive,  till  wrought  by  the  hands  of 
the  skilful  master  : "  and  another  of  the  philosophers  of  that 
remarkable  age  and  country,  (I  believe  Aristotle,)  in  speaking 
of  the  doctrine  of  forms,  sagely  remarked :  "  That  the  forms 
of  the  most  beautiful  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  or  of 
Apollo  and  Venus,  that  were  ever  executed  by  the  chisel  of 
Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  were  in  the  marble :  and  it  was  the 
divine  gift  of  their  superior  skill  alone  that  enabled  them  to 
trace  it  out." 
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Let  then,  the  national  resources  of  every  civilised  country 
be  devoted  to  the  fullest  extent  required  to  teach  this  divine 
art  of  fashioning  brute  matter  into  the  likeness  of  Q-od — for 
in  "  God's  own  image  "  was  man  originally  formed — ^by  the 
establishment  of  Ministers  of  Instruction  and  Professors  and 
Teachers  of  the  highest  rank  and  intelligence  that  can  be 
secured  Let  the  rest  of  the  organisation  of  all  the  requisite 
apparatus  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible  :  and  let  the  whoU 
youthful  mind  of  the  country,  male  and  female,  (with  such 
modifications  of  course  as  the  difference  of  age  and  sex  would 
require,)  be  submitted  to  the  operation  of  this  great  and 
glorious  engine.  Wherever  this  shall  be  done,  the  results 
will  be  far  more  astonishing  and  delightful  to  those  who  may 
live  to  behold  it,  than  the  most  sanguine  minds  have  ever  yet 
dreamt  of,  or  than  tongue  of  orator  or  pen  of  poet  has  ever 
yet  delineated  or  portrayed. 


CORROBORATIVE  TESTIMONY  AND  OPINIONS  ON 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  most  interesting  works  that  I 
have  seen  on  the  subject  of  National  Education,  has  been 
recently  placed  in  my  hands  by  Sir  William  A'Beckett, 
who  has  so  honourably  distinguished  himself  by  the  noble 
efforts  he  has  made  for  the  promotion  of  Education  and  Tem- 
perance, as  Chief  Justice  of  the  newly  created  Colony  of 
Victoria,  in  Australia,  in  which  it  was  written,  printed,  and 
published,  at  Melbourne,  in  1853.  As  this  work  is  not  at 
all  known,  as  far  as   wo  are   aware,  in    England,  I  shall 
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only  do  justice  to  the  author,  G.  W.  Rusden,  Esq.,  and  at 
the  same  time  promote  a  more  extensive  circuhition  of  his 
views,  by  transferring  to  these  pages  some  portions  of  its 
interesting  contents. 

The  work  is  very  comprehensive,  though  the  whole  subject 
is  embraced  in  a  single  octavo  volume  of  365  pages,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  heads  of  its  chapters, 
which  are  as  follows : — 1.  Patriarchal  Education.  2.  Per- 
sian, Greek,  and  Koman  Education.  3.  Period  of  the  Em- 
perors of  the  East  and  West.  4.  Charlemagne  and  the 
Universities.  6.  America.  6.  Prussia.  7.  Austria,  Ger- 
man States,  Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Russia,  China.  8. 
Spain,  Sardinia,  Papal  States,  Portugal,  France,  Switzerland, 
Scotland.  9  and  10.  England.  11.  Ireland.  12.  New 
South  Wales,  Tasmania^  South  Australia,  Victoria. 

From  each  of  these,  such  portions  will  be  selected  as  are 
best  adapted  to  show  the  Uuthor's  liberal  and  enlightened 
views  on  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  an  accurate  view  of  the  state  of  public,  or 
National  Education,  in  the  several  countries  named,  with  the 
more  striking  characteristics  of  each ;  so  that  by  their  com- 
parison and  contrast  with  each  other  and  with  our  own,  a 
more  correct  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  influence  which 
they  exercise  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  which  of  them  are 
most  to  be  admired  for  their  efficiency,  or  to  be  deplored  for 
their  defects. 

Importance  of  Edumtion. 

''Of  all  the  subjects  which  engross  the  mind  of  man,  there  is 
surely  none  which  can  more  worthily  engage  the  special  attention 
of  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  and  tlie  philanthropist  than  that 
of  Education. 
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**  Those  who  would  exalt  the  standard  of  education  need  never 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  paying  too  much  attention,  or 
being  too  much  devoted,  to  the  elevation  of  the  mere  worldly 
intellect  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  man  by  his  Creator. 

"  The  experience  of  mankind — and  we  must  remember  with 
Bacon  that  *  the  old  age  and  increasing  years  of  the  world  should 
in  reality  be  venerated  as  its  antiquity,* — the  experience  of  man- 
kind is  fast  exploding  the  fallacy  that  men  must  needs  be  ignorant 
in  order  to  be  religious ;  and  the  kindred  error,  in  natural  physics, 
must  also  die,  which  would  imply  that  a  deep,  general,  searching 
investigation  of  truth  is  a  probable  means  of  educing  error. 

''  If  the  physical  frame  when  unpractised,  cannot  but  £ul  to 
accomplish  the  niceties  of  an  art;  just  as  surely  may  we  assert 
that  the  mind,  which  is  formed  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
visible,  and,  in  part,  the  harmonies  of  the  invisible,  must,  by 
absence  of  culture,  fail  to  arrive  at  that  standard,  for  which  Qod 
has  fitted  it,  and  from  which  none  but  the  ignorant  or  the  selfish 
would  attempt  to  debar  it. 

"  We  have  the  highest  possible  authority  for  the  assertion,  that 
man  is  held  responsible  for  the  talents  with  which  his  Maker  has 
endowed  him ;  we  have  no  authority  to  declare  that  men  in  com- 
munities will  be  absolved  from  the  responsibilities  which  the  guides 
of  states  attain,  when  they  are  in  a  position  so  to  legislate,  as  to 
advance,  or  to  retard,  the  general  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
By  progress,  I  mean  advancement  towards  a  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  truth." 


Estimation  of  Education  by  Greeks  and  Romans, 

''  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  most  true  and  touching  saying 
of  Pericles  (concerning  the  importance  of  the  youth  of  a  country,) 
that  the  '  loss  incurred  by  a  commonwealth  in  the  destruction  of 
its  youth,  was  like  the  loss  which  the  year  would  suffer  by  the 
destruction  of  spring ; '  and  I  would  ask  with  an  old  writer,  if  the 
blasting  of  a  crop  is  not  in  some  measure  comparable  to  its  de- 
struction ?     Are  not  they  robbers  of  their  country  whose  measures 
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tend  to  limit  the  developmeDt  of  the  morning  strength  of   its 
children  ? 

"  Schoolmasters  were  not  without  respect  in  Rome,  and  the  giant 
among  her  great  men,  the  most  soaring  of  her  eagle  troop,  was 
not  backward  to  declare  his  opinion  of  the  high  nature  of  a  teacher's 
office.  Caesar  granted  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  schoolmasters, 
and  Cicero's  instructions  to  his  son  prove  how  earnestly  he  had 
reflected  upon  the  importance  of  education.  Cato,  also,  was  care- 
ful to  confer  personally  on  his  child  that  teaching,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  of  such  importance  that  it  could  not  be  safely  en- 
trusted to  vicarious  hands. 

**  Inasmuch,  however,  as  education  was  '  costly,  it  naturally 
resulted  that  it  continued  to  be  exclusive ;  find  it  was  not  until  the 
days  of  Vespasian  that  public  schools  were  fairly  organized,  and 
professorships  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  (the  studies  of  the  age) 
were  formed,  and  had  salaries  annexed  to  them. 

**  The  number  of  these  schools  I  am  wholly  without  the  means 
of  tracing,  but  the  character  of  the  instruction  they  afforded  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  : — it  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  study 
of  law,  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  classical  writers ;  the 
teachers  appear  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
towns.  Such  continued  to  be  the  course  of  education  throughout 
the  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire  for  many  generations,  and  we  find 
no  complaints  against  it  amongst  writers.  Pagan  or  Christian. 
Amongst  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found 
those  who  were  educated  in  Imperial  schools,  so  far  as  in  them 
education  was  to  be  obtained,  and  who  received  from  their  parents 
and  religiouB  pastors  that  instruction  which  was  of  a  purely  re- 
ligious character. 

''  Constantine  himself  did  not  attempt  to  transfer  to  his  adopted 
church  the  management  of  any  secular  matters :  he  introduced 
learned  Christians  to  his  palace,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  to  his  sons,  but  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  province  of  instructing  them  also  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind 
and  the  art  of  governing,  and  he  invited  to  their  aid  professors  of 
Roman  law  and  Ghrecian  philosophy. 

c  c 
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"  In  the  church  of  those  days,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  primitive 
church,  there  were  not  under  the  rule  of  the  clergy  any  schools  of 
general  instruction ;  and  we  cannot  infer  that  the  apostles  or  their 
disciples  wished  to  have  such  schools  j  otherwise,  when  the  Emperor 
became  a  convert,  the  foundation  of  such  schools  would  have  been 
concerted  with  liim ;  it  seems,  however,  that  Christians  were  aware 
that  their  Master's  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ;  and,  though 
they  studied  rhetoric  themselves,  they  did  not  assert  their  claim  to 
modify  or  diminish  the  opportunities  of  others  in  studying,  as 
occasion  offered,  the  various  branches  of  secular  knowledge  then 
extant. 

**  I  have  already  stated  that  Constantino  gave  no  power  to  the 
clergy  to  interfere  with  public  schooh,  and  this  fact,  I  may  remark, 
arose  in  no  manner  from  the  absence  of  clerical  persons,  for  they 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  supply  several  hundred  ecclesiastics 
to  attend  the  cathedrals  of  Carthage  and  Constantinople." 


Charlemagne  and  Alfred, 

"In  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  we  find  a  far-seeing  hero, 
who,  though  ignorant  himself,  directed  his  efforts  not  less  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  than  to  the  extension  of  his  Empire. 
It  was  the  labour  of  love  with  Charlemagne  to  place  within  reach 
of  aU  his  subjects,  a  general  facility  of  study,  which,  at  his 
accession,  did  not  exist  in  any  part  of  his  dominions. 

**  He  could  not  even  write  conveniently,  (for  the  historian  tells 
us  *  tentabat  et  scribere  ♦  ♦  *  sed  parum  prospere  successit  labor 
prsBposterus  et  sereinchoatus,')  yet  he  founded  a  sheltq^  for  learning 
at  court,  in  the  country,  and  in  the  towns. 

"The  bishop's  see,  the  convent,  and  the  parish,  were  bound  to 
provide  schools  for  clergymen,  for  public  officers,  and  for  the  poor; 
and  the  Emperor  himself  took  no  shame  in  attending  at  the  school 
which  he  had  founded  under  his  own  cognizance,  and  of  which  the 
chief  contemplated  utility  was  the  instruction  of  the  yonthfhl 
nobility,  and  of  those  within  the  precincts  and  influence  of  the 
court. 
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"  It  may  be  recorded  with  honest  satisfaction  that  an  Englishman 
was  the  rector  of  the  academy  thus  created  by  Charlemagne,  and 
one  may  imagine  that  for  a  time,  the  gathering  of  the  learned  at 
his  court  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of  the  resurrection  of  that  spirit  of 
enquiry  and  understanding,  without  which  man  becomes  as  a  brute, 
and  recognizes  not  the  pearls  which  a  kind  Providence  has  showered 
about  his  path. 

"  The  ladies  of  Charlemagne's  court  did  not  spurn  the  task  of  learn- 
ing the  polite  Latin  tongue,  and  under  their  auspices  schools  were 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  fair. 

*'  Charlemagne  occasionally  became  Inspector  of  the  Empire- 
Schools,  and  personally  examined  the  reports  which  were  furnished 
by  the  rectors :  and  by  these  means  he  was  enabled  to  distinguish 
and  promote  the  naturally  gifted  among  his  subjects. 

"  But  the  good  work  was  stayed ;  and  the  efforts  of  Charlemagne, 
together  with  the  rival  if  not  superior  achievements  of  Alfred  in 
England,  were  doomed  to  be  made  of  little  effect.  In  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  which  attended  a  stern  struggle  for  a  disordered  in- 
heritance, such  is  the  indomitable  spirit  which  actuates  the  truly 
great,  that  no  sooner  had  Alfred  seated  himself  on  his  throne,  than 
he  commenced  to  found  schools,  if  not  colleges,  and  to  furnish 
security  against  wrong  to  each  of  his  subjects,  under  an  upright 
and  intelligible  system  of  laws. 

*'It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  though  Alfred  has  given 
us  the  celebrated  watchword  of  mental  and  material  independence  : 
— '  It  is  just  that  Englishmen  should  be  free  as  their  own  thoughts,* 
he  did  not  think  that  parents  were  justifinble  in  withholding  their 
children  from  school,  and  he  made  it  compulsory  on  him  who  could 
employ  one  plough,  to  provide  instruction  for  his  child." 

Labours  of  th^  Orientals. 

"  The  schools  of  the  Eabbis  in  Syria,  Africa,  and  even  in  Europe, 
(witness  Lunel,  Cordova,  and  one  or  two  other  places,)  preserved 
some  remains  of  learning ;  and  the  Arabian  schools,  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  made  to  the  world,  what  at  this  distance  in  time,  seems 

cc2 
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some  compensation  for  all  the  secular  evils  which  the  fiery  Moor 
meted  out  to  his  enemy. 

'*  In  the  age  I  speak  of,  the  superiority  of  the  Arabic  doctors  was 
candidly  acknowledged  by  the  literary.  At  Salerno,  Montpelier, 
and  Seville,  and  in  many  other  places,  Arabic  teachers  expounded 
the  mathematical  and  arithmetical  works  of  the  Saracens,  and  were 
eagerly  listened  to  by  the  enquiring.  *  Pope  Sylvester  II.  was 
wise  enough  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  which  the  Arabs 
could  confer,  and  he  not  only  studied  under  tliem  in  Spain, 
but  endeavoured  to  transplant  to  Italy  the  new  growth  of 
science  which  he  had  himself  learned  to  appreciate.  He  was, 
however,  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  his  contemporaries,  who 
suspected  him  of  necromancy,  and  frustrated,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  good  which  might  have  been  ensured  by  a  more  general 

"  *  The  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  were  introduced,  through  translations 
from  the  Arabic,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  Greek,  early  in  the  thirteenth 

century It  was  not  only  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle  that  the 

scholastics  derived  from    the  Arabic  language Early  in  the 

twelfth  century,  several  persons,  chiefly  English,  had  brought  into 
Europe  some  of  the  Arabian  writings  in  geometry  and  physics.  In  the 
thirteenth,  the  works  of  Euclid  were  commented  upon  by  Campans; 
and  Roger  Bacon  was  fully  acquainted  with  them.  Algebra,  so  far  as 
the  Arabians  knew  it,  extending  to  quadratic  equations,  was  actually  in 
the  hands  of  some  Italians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  same  age,  and 
preserved  for  almost  three  hundred  years  as  a  secret,  though  without  any 
conception  of  its  importance.  As  abstract  mathematics  require  no 
collateral  aid,  they  may  reach  the  highest  perfection  in  ages  of  general 
barbarism;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  if  the  course  of  study 
had  been  directed  that  way,  there  should  not  have  arisen  a  Newton  or  a 
La  Place,  instead  of  an  Aquinas  or  an  Ockham.  The  knowledge  dis- 
played by  Roger  Bacon,  and  by  Albertus  Magnus,  even  in  the  mixed 
mathematics,  under  every  disadvantage,  from  the  imperfection  of  instru- 
ments, and  the  want  of  i*ecorded  experience,  are  sufficient  to  inspire  us 
with  regret  that  their  contemporaries  were  more  inclined  to  astonishment 
than  emulation. 

"  These  enquiries,  indeed,  were  subject  to  the  ordeal  of  fire,  the  great 
purifier  of  books  and  men :  for  if  the  metaphysician  stood  a  chance  of 
being  burned  as  a  heretic,  the  natural  philosopher  was  in  not  leas 
jeopardy  as  a  magician. — Hallam's  Middle  Aobs." 
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spread  of  truth.  The  efforts  of  the  Oriental  nations  at  the  time  of 
European  darkness,  may  be  estimated  by  one  instance  of  munificence 
at  Bagdad.  A  vizir  there  devoted  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  to  the  foundation  of  a  college,  and  endowed  it  with  an  annual 
income  of  fifteen  thousand  dinars. 

"  Thus  fostered,  the  intellect  of  man  asserted  its  dignity,  and 
we  owe  to  the  enquiries  of  the  East  in  those  days,  much  of  the 
benefits  which  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  of  the  exact  sciences, 
has  conferred  upon  the  whole  human  race.  *  " 

Having  in  my  own  work  on  America,  published  in  1842, 
treated  largely  of  the  system  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States,  a  subject  to  which  I  paid  close  attention  during  my 
travels  through  every  province  of  that  extensive  Union,  I 
need  only  remark  here,  that  all  my  subsequent  reading,  and 
communication  with  travellers  and  visitors  from  that  coimtry 
since  the  period  of  my  visit,  have  only  confirmed  my  original 
conviction,  that  the  American  system  of  public  schools,  the 
ample  and  permanent  sources  from  which  the  funds  of  each 
State  are  procured,  and  the  liberality  with  which  they  are 
applied  to  the  support  of  Education,  with  the  spirit  of  per- 
fect religious  equality  maintained  by  their  wise  system  of 
giving  secular  instruction  only  in  the  schools,  though  pro- 
viding the  fullest  opportunities  for  religious  instruction,  by 


"  *  When  the  son  of  a  person  of  wealth  is  intended  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  healing  art,  is  he  not  sent  to  the  ablest  physician  from 
whom  instruction  can  be  obtained?  And  what  reason  is  there  for 
placing  a  ban  upon  human  acquisitions  in  arithmetic,  history,  mathe- 
matics, grammar,  or  logic?  If  only  a  Roman  Catholic  bootmaker  in  the 
city  could  make  good  boots,  ought  Her  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects  to 
go  wet-footed  rather  than  resort  to  a  disciple  of  Rome?  And  why 
should  the  mind  suffer  what  the  body  repels?  ^\e  see  that  much 
secular  learning  originated  otherwise  than  from  the  clergy,  and  why 
should  we  discontinue  a  system  which  was  sanctioned  by  overruling 
Omnipotence?" 
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each  church  and  sect,  of  all  their  adherents,  by  the  parents 
and  the  pastors  only,  is  the  best  that  has  ever  yet  been  de- 
vised by  any  nation.  And  the  strongest  proof  of  its  universal 
popularity  among  all  classes  of  its  citizens,  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  there  is  no  other  countrj%  save  Prussia,  perhaps, 
where  Education  reaches  so  low  dowTi  towards  the  very  under- 
most layer  of  the  social  community  as  in  America.  During 
a  tour  which  extended  over  nearly  four  years  of  almost  con- 
stant motion,  and  which  embraced  every  section  of  the  entire 
country,  we  never  met  with  an  American-bom  child,  &om 
five  or  six  years  old  and  upwards,  who  could  not  read  and 
write — or  from  ten  or  twelve  years  upwards,  who  had  not  some 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  the  principal 
facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  extremest 
poverty  being,  in  that  coimtry,  no  hindrance  to  their  receiv- 
ing, at  least,  such  an  amount  of  knowledge  as  the  Common 
Schools  impart  gratuitously,  and  as  their  time  and  attention 
could  receive.  The  author  of  the  Australian  work,  therefore, 
after  citing  the  evidence  of  several  foreign  writers  on  the 
subject  of  Education  in  America,  adds  the  following : — 

**  Let  me,  then,  summon  fresh  evidence  from  the  genial  lecture  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Carhsle,  at  Leeds,  in  December,  1850.  '  I  have 
already  mentioned,*  be  says,  '  with  just  praise  the  imiversal  diffusion 
and  excellent  quality  of  popular  Education,  as  established  especially 
in  the  States  of  New  England,  the  powerful  Empire-State  of  New 
York,  and,  I  may  add,  the  prosperous  and  aspuing  State  of  Ohio. 
Without  venturing  to  weigh  the  preponderating  recommendations 
or  deficiencies  of  the  vohmtary  system,  I  may  fairly  ask  what  other 
communities  are  so  amply  suj)plicd  'svith  the  facilities  of  public 
worship  for  all  their  members  ? — the  to\\'ns,  old  and  young,  bristle 
with  churches ;  they  arc  almost  always  well  filled ;  the  Sabbath  in 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  States,  at  least,  is  scrupulously  observed  ; 
and  with  the  most  unbounded  freedom  of  conscience,  and  a  nearly 
complete  absence  of  polemical  strife  and  bitterness,   there  is  ap- 
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parently  a  close  unity  of  feeling  and  practice  in  rendering  homage 
to  God.' 

*'  With  respect  especially  to  Education,  Lord  Carlisle  says, — *  The 
public,  or  Commou  Schools  in  Boston,  as  I  believe  in  ^ew  England 
generally,  are  supported  by  a  general  rate  to  which  all  contribute, 
and  all  may  profit  by.  I  am  not,  naturally,  now  disposed  to  discuss 
the  question,  how  far  this  system  would  bear  being  transplanted 
and  engrafted  on  our  polity ;  but  it  would  be  uncandid  if  I  did  not 
state  that  the  universality  of  the  instruction,  and  the  excellence  of 
what  fell  under  my  own  observation,  presented  to  my  mind  some 
mortifying  contrasts  with  what  we  have  hitherto  effected  at 
home.' " 

After  citing  some  interesting  passages  from  Nathaniel 
Morton's  Narrative  of  the  First  Settlement  of  New  England 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  1620,  and  describing  their  cha- 
racters and  motives,  the  writer  gives  a  striking  proof  of 
their  wdse  provision  for  public  Education,  and  follows  it  up 
by  some  statements  as  to  the  present  condition  of  Education 
in  the  several  States  named. 

**  Such  being  the  elements  which  tended  to  organize  the  cities  of 
the  New  World,  little  need  we  wonder  to  find  that  it  was,  in  1647, 
regulated  in  general  court,  in  Massachusetts,  *To  the  end  that 
learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers  in 
Church  and  State,  that  every  township  of  fifty  householders 
should  appoint  a  public  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  that  every  town  of  one  hundred  householders 
should  set  up  a  grammar  school,  in  which  the  master  should  be  able 
to  fit  scholars  for  the  University.*  This  law,  the  eloquent  Judge 
Story  states,  *has  in  substance  continued  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  it  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  circumstance  to 
give  that  peculiar  character  to  the  inhabitants  and  institutions  of 
Massachusetts,  for  which  she,  in  common  with  the  New  England 
States,  indulges  an  honest  and  not  unreasonable  pride.' 

"  The  subject  of  Education  is  not  under  the  same  laws  in  each, 
even  of  the  Northern  States  of  America,  but  there  are  certain  broad 
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principles  which  assimilate   the  course   of   education  throughout 
New  England. 

**  By  the  Federal  Government,*  in  the  disposition  of  public  lands, 
it  is  ordered  that  one  section  of  each  township,  shall  be  reserved 
for  Common  Schools,  in  addition  to  provision  for  Colleges.  In  the 
Western  States,  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  public  lands  is  devoted  to 
school  endowments.  But  these  regulations  are  clearly  inapplicable 
to  the  older  States  of  the  Union,  where  the  public  lands  had  passed 
into  private  possession  before  the  American  constitution  was  framed. 
The  requirements  of  the  State  are,  however,  usually  exceeded  by 
the  zeal  of  citizens : — in  Boston,  when  the  expenditure  on  free 
schools,  legally  required,  was  three  thousand  dollars,  the  actual 
expenditure  was  sixty  thousand;  and  by  it  there  were  supported 
eighty  schools,  comprising  7,430  pupils;  besides  which,  there  were 
155  private  schools  in  the  city,  with  4,018  pupils,  giving  a  total  of 
11,448  pupils,  in  a  population  of  less  than  62,000  souls. 

"  In  Connecticut  we  find,  {vide  Mr.  Mackay's  "Western  World : 
1846-47,)— *  The  State  is  divided  into  upwards  of  1660  school 
districts,  in  all  of  which  schools  are  in  operation.  In  1847,  up- 
wards of  80,000  were  instructed  in  all  the  elements  of  a  good 
ordinary  education  at  these  schools ;  the  rate  per  child  at  which 
they  were  taught  for  a  year,  being  one  dollar  and  forty-five  cents, 
or  about  six  shillings  sterling.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  in  the 
State  several  colleges,  and  upwards  of  1 30  academies  and  grammar 
schools,  the  State  confining  its  operations,  to  the  bringing  home  to 
every  citizen  a  good  elementary  Education.  And  it  is  only  when 
the  State,  as  a  State,  undertakes  the  work,  that  it  can  be  done  in 
the  effectual  manner  in  which  it  has  been  achieved  in  Con- 
necticut.' 

"  In  explaining  how  it  is  that  there  are  differences  in  degree  of 
Education  in  the  several  States,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  control  of  the  subject  has  not  been  vested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment :  it  has  been  reserved  as  one  of  the  most  appropriate  topics  on 
which  the  ancient  British  municipal  principle  could  be  exercised, 

**  *  See  Ordinauce  of  Congress,  13th  July,  1787,  the  third  fundamental 
article  of  which  makes  provision  respecting  Education." 
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and  the  interest  which  this  self-governing  principle  has  engendered, 
bears  ample  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  was 
originally  adopted;  the  State  certainly  requires  that  there  shall  be 
a  scJwol  in  each  place  which  comprises  a  certain  number  of  in- 
habitants ;  the  details  of  the  school  regulations  are  managed  locally ; 
the  select-men,  who  arc  annually  elected,  are  bound  to  take  order 
for  convening  the  electors  on  occasions  of  magnitude ;  the  electors 
decide  as  to  some  principal  points,  vote  the  requisite  rate,  and  confide 
to  the  select-men  the  execution  of  the  project.  In  this  way  schools 
are  built,  and  by  this  system  of  local  management,  there  is  kept  up 
a  spirit  of  watchfulness,  and  a  readiness  of  energy,  which  not  only 
satisfy  the  mere  requirements  of  the  law  in  regard  to  school  ex- 
penditure, but  usually  go  far  beyond,  as  I  have  already  cited  the 
case  of  Boston  to  prove. 

**  In  order  to  prevent  schools  from  degenerating  into  the  tools  of 
sects,  it  has,  in  more  than  one  instance,  been  provided,  (I  quote 
now  a  law  of  New  York,)  *  that  no  school  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
portion  of  the  school  moneys  in  which  the  religious  sectarian 
doctrine  or  tenet  of  any  particular  Christians,  or  other  religious 
doctrine  shall  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  practised.*  ♦ 

**  I  know  not  the  causes  of  mistrust  which  may  have  seemed  to  make 
such  a  law  necessary,  but  whatever  they  were,  they  did  not  militate 
against  the  attendance  at  the  generality  of  the  schools,  for  in  New 
•York,  as  in  the  New  England  States,  nearly  everj'  child  that  is  able 
to  attend  school,  is  sent  thither.  Latterly  the  particular  attention 
of  the  United  States  Government  has  been  attracted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  public  schools,  and  the  talented  and  diligent  Horace 

• 

•*  *  The  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  remark  on  this  point, 
*  that,  independent  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  variety  of  religious 
views,  there  are  but  thirty  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  hours  of 
the  week,  (sLx  hours  of  fi\e  days  only.)  occupied  in  our  schools ;  that 
during  those  thirty  hours,  the  pupils  are  to  be  taught  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  astronomy,  history,  drawing,  mapping, 
the  elements  of  natural  science,  and  what  is  called  knowledge  of  com- 
mon things ;  and  that  this  short  period  is  liable  to  be  internipted  by 
the  time  requisite  for  those  changes  of  position,  and  those  seasons  of 
recess  and  relaxation  which  are  indispensable  to  the  healtli  and  hap- 
piness of  the  children.' " 
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Mann,  by  his  writings  and  labours,  has  much  conduced  to  the 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  his  country's  educational  system. 
Chiefly  in  con'sequence  of  his  exertions,  a  Board  of  Education  was 
formed  in  1847,  in  Boston,  and  though  no  power,  except  that  of 
enforcing  Returns,  was  given  to  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
publication  of  those  Eeturns  would  have  a  most  beneficial  eflTect  in 
stimulating  those  few  localities  which  might  be  sluggards  in  the 
work. 

"  The  parents  provide  books,  stationery,  &c.,  in  Massachusetts. 

"  The  districts  provide  schoolhouses,  furniture,  apparatus,  &c. 

"  The  towns  provide  salaries  for  the  teachers,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  population  schools  of  superior  grade  are  re- 
quired. * 

**  Every  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  who  has  any  voice  in  pubUc 
afiairs  is  recognized  in  the  administration  and  benefit  of  the  system ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  townships  have  authorized  territorial  divisions 
and  school  districts,  these,  by  means  of  their  district  officers,  who 
are  at  once  elected,  can  proceed  to  raise  money  for  building  and 
repairing  schoolhouses,  and  providing  libraries  and  other  necessary 
apparatus. 

'*The  town  committee  is  annually  chosen  to  superintend  all  the 
schools  in  the  township,  and  it  apportions  school  money  to  each 
district ;  examines  and  licenses  teachers,  bestows  monthy  visitations 
on  the  schools,  has  the  regulation  of  certain  books,  and  presents  a 
written  report  during  the  year  to  the  town ; — a  copy  of  this  report 
being  required  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Common- 

• 

"  *  Teachers  are  not  paid  in  a  niggardly  way  in  America.  I  find  in 
Sir  Charles  Lyell's  remarks,  made  during  his  second  visit  to  that  country, 
— '  lu  Hoijton,  the  Master  of  the  Latin  Scliool,  where  boys  are  fitted  lor 
college,  and  the  Master  of  the  Higli  School,  where  they  are  taught 
Freuch,  mathemHtii'.s,  and  other  branches  preparatory  to  a  mercantile 
caieer,  receive  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  a  vear;  the  Governor 
of  the  State  receiving  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollai's.  Their 
assistants  are  paid  from  eighteen  hundred  to  seven  hundred  dollars. 
The  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  have  saltu-ies  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars ;  and  the  mistresses  of  schools  in  which  children  learn  to  reud, 
receive  three  hundied  and  twenty-five  dollars.'  " 
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wealth,  and  furnished  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Education,  as  part  of 
the  Returns  which  that  Board  is  empowered  to  collect. 

**The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  ex- officio ^  and  eight  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  Council.  They  appoint  their  own 
Seeretarv',  and  the  members  of  the  Board  are  reimbursed  their 
official  expenses. 

**  Subordinate  to  the  Town  Committee,  there  is  also  an  elective 
Prudential  Committee  for  Districts.  The  legal  minimum  of  taxa- 
tion is  a  dollar  and  quai-ter  for  each  child,  but  the  excess  volun  • 
tarily  raised,  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  raise  the  whole  rate  to  six 
dollars  and  three-quarters  per  child. 

**  The  suijcess  of  the  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  decrease  of  support  required  from  the  Stute,  and  the  increase  in 
tlie  amount  locidly  contributed.  I  need  not,  however,  weary  the 
reader  with  dry  details  of  figures ;  let  me  rather  quote  the  follow- 
ing nervous  language  of  one  of  America's  great  men,  "Webster,  who, 
though  speaking  thus  in  1821,  could  have  no  cause  now  to  retract 
what  he  then  said  in  praise  of  his  country's  National  Instruc- 
tion : — 

"  '  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  w(i  hold  every  man  sub- 
ject to  taxation  according  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the 
question  whether  he  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  benefit 
by  the  Education  for  which  he  pays ;  we  regard  it  as  a  wise  and 
liberal  system  of  police,  by  which  property  and  life,  and  the  peace 
of  society,  are  secured.  AVe  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the 
extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative 
principle  of  \'irtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early  age. 

**  *  AVe  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a  sense  of 
character,  by  enlarging  the  capacities  and  increasing  the  sphere  of 
intellectual  enjoyment. 

"  *  By  general  instruction,  we  seek  so  far  as  possible  to  purify  the 
moral  atmosphere  ;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn 
the  strong  cun'ent  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of 
the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and 
crime.  We  hope  for  a  security,  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the 
law,  in  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  and  well-principled  or  moral 
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sentiment.  We  hope  to  continue  and  prolong  the  time,  when,  in 
the  villages  and  farmhouses  of  New  England,  there  may  be  un- 
disturbed sleep  within  unbarred  doors.  Knowing  that  our  Govern- 
ment rests  directly  upon  the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it, 
we  endeavoured  to  give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  public 
will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men  to  be  philosophers  or 
statesmen ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  expectation  of  the 
duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  upon  that  trust,  that  by 
the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge,  and  good  and  virtuous  sen- 
timents, the  political  fabric  may  be  secure  as  well  against  open 
violence  and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining 
of  licentiousness.  We  rejoice  that  every  man  in  this  community 
may  call  all  property  his  own,  so  far  as  he  has  occasion  for  it,  to 
furnish  for  himself  and  his  children  the  blessings  of  religious  in- 
struction and  the  elements  of  knowledge.  This  celestial,  and  this 
earthly  light  he  is  entitled  to  by  the  fundamental  laws.  It  is 
every  poor  man's  undoubted  birthright, — it  is  the  great  blessing 
which  this  constitution  has  secured  to  him, — it  is  his  solace  in  life — 
and  it  may  well  be  his  consolation  in  death,  that  his  country  stands 
pledged,  by  the  faith  which  it  has  plighted  to  all  its  citizens,  to 
protect  his  children  from  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  vice.' "  ♦ 

To  this  we  may  add,  from  another  and  more  recent  autho- 
rity, a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  universality  of  Education 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  great  superioFity 
which  it  gives  to  the  artisans  and  workmen  of  that  country, 
in  comparison  with  similar  classes  in  our  own.  The  co-ope- 
ration of  a  cheap  newspaper  press  is  rightly  assigned  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  difference.  The  passage  is  extracted  from 
Mr.  Whitworth's  Report  on  the  recent  Industrial  Exhibition 
at  New  York,  1853,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  It  rarely  happens  that  a  workman  in  the  United  States,  who 

'*  *  The  Americans  were  early  alive  to  the  importance  of  founding 
colleges  as  well  as  primary  schools.  Harvard  Collej^e  was  founded  in 
1638 ;  a  period  in  which  the  aggregate  population  of  Anglo-American 
Colonists  was  less  than  the  present  population  of  Victoria : — yet  Har- 
vai'd  College  was  established  by  one  of  the  small  States." 
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possesses  peculiar  skill  in  his  craft,  is  disqualified  from  taking  the 
responsible  situation  of  superintendent  by  the  want  of  Education 
and  general  knowledge,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  this  country. 
In  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  particularly  in  the  north,  Educa- 
tion is,  by  means  of  the  Common  Schools,  placed  within  the  reach 
of  each  individual,  and  all  classes  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded.  The  desire  of  knowledge,  so  early  implanted,  is 
greatly  increased,  while  the  facilities  for  diffusing  it  are  amply 
provided,  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  almost  universal  press. 
No  taxation  of  any  kind  has  been  suffered  to  interfere  with  the 
free  development  of  this  powerful  agent  for  promoting  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  where  the  hum- 
blest labourer  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  his  daily  paper,  every 
body  reads,  and  thought  and  intelligence  penetrate  through  the 
lowest  grades  of  society. 

'*  The  benefits  which  thus  result  from  a  liberal  system  of  Educa- 
tion, and  a  cheap  press,  to  the  working  classes  of  the  United 
States,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  in  a  national  point  of  view. 
But  it  is  to  the  co-operation  of  both  that  they  must  undoubtedly 
be  ascribed;  for,  if,  selecting  a  proof  from  among  the  European 
states,  the  condition  of  Prussia  be  considered,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  people  of  that  country,  as  a  body,  have  not  made  that  progress 
which,  from  the  great  attention  paid  to  the  Education  of  all  classes, 
might  have  been  anticipated ;  and  this  must  certainly  be  ascribed 
to  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  press,  which  have  so  materially 
impeded  the  general  advancement  of  the  people.  Wherever  Educa- 
tion and  an  unrestricted  press  are  allowed  full  scope  to  exercise 
their  united  influence,  progress  and  improvement  are  the  certain 
results;  and  among  the  many  benefits  which  arise  from  their  joint 
co-operation,  may  be  ranked,  most  prominently,  the  value  which 
they  teach  men  to  place  upon  intelligent  contrivance ;  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  cause  new  improvements  to  be  received,  and 
the  impulse  which  they  thus  unavoidably  give  to  that  inventive 
spirit  which  is  gradually  emancipating  man  from  the  rude  forms 
of  labour,  and  making  what  were  regarded  as  the  luxuries  of  one 
age  to  be  looked  upon,  in  the  next,  as  the  ordinary  and  necessary 
conditions  of  human  existence.'' 
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Education  in  Prussia. 

"The  example  of  Prussia,  perhaps,  deserves  study  in  the  first 
place ;  since  it  appears  that  so  long  ago  as  in  1 765,  Frederick  the 
Great  made  laws,  hy  which  he  placed  the  means  of  instruction 
within  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire  province — Silesia. 
Amongst  the  many  claims  of  public  characters,  for  good  and  evil 
report,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  a  restless  age,  and 
even  amid  the  horrors  of  war,  so  wise  a  scheme  was  propounded  by 
a  warrior,  within  twenty  years  after  the  cession  of  the  province  of 
which  the  conqueror  thus  became  the  benefactor. 

"  The  regulations  of  the  ordinance  of  1765  prove  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  king  laboured  to  spread  the  benefits  of  useful  knowledge 
among  his  subjects.  The  teachers  are  directed  to  give  plain  instruc- 
tion, and  upon  subjects  applicable  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  not 
merely  to  load  the  memory  of  their  scholars  with  words,  but  to 
make  things  intelligible  to  their  understanding ;  to  habituate  them 
to  the  use  of  their  own  reason,  by  explaining  every  object  of  the 
lesson,  so  that  the  children  themselves  may  be  able  to  explain  it, 
upon  examination.  The  candidates  for  school-keeping  must  give 
specimens  of  their  ability,  by  teaching  at  one  of  the  schools  con- 
nected with  the  seminary,  in  presence  of  the  professors,  that  they 
may  remark,  and  correct  anything  defective  in  the  candidate's 
method.  The  school  tax  must  be  paid  by  the  lord  and  tenants 
without  distinction  of  religions.  The  boys  must  all  be  sent  to 
school,  from  their  sixth  to  their  thirteenth  year,  whether  the 
parents  are  able  to  pay  the  school  tax  or  not.  For  the  poor  the 
school  money  must  be  raised  by  collections.  Uveri/  parent  or 
guardian  who  neglects  to  send  his  child  or  pupil  to  school,  without 
sufficient  cause,  is  obliged  to  pay  a  double  tax,  for  which  the  guardians 
shall  have  no  allowance. 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  traveller  to  Silesia,  who  has  not 
recorded  his  admiration  of  the  advanced  state  which  the 
country  has  reached  in  consequence  of  its  ample  means  of  in- 
struction. Silesian  writers  themselves  applaud  it,  and  I  quote 
from  the  EngUsh  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  the  state- 
ment   that   *the   revolution   effected  by   the   introduction  of  the 
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system  of  universal  iiistruction,  is  stated  by  native  writers  to  have 
been  not  less  important,  though  of  a  slower  and  milder  character 
than  that  of  Luther.  The  habits  of  the  people  have  been  signally 
improved,  and  they  have  become,  as  every  one  knows,  among  the 
most  intelligent,  orderly,  and  industrious  in  Europe.' 

"  The  Prussian  system  makes  the  school  emanate  from  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  required  :  it  is  obligatory  upon  all  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age ;  (earlier  if 
they  like,  also,)  and  this  duty  is  enforced  by  penalties.  ♦  Each 
parish  is  bound  to  support  an  elementary  school ;  each  considerable 
town  a  burgher  school  for  more  advanced  students;  each  im- 
portant district  a  gymnasium  for  classical  students ;  and  each  pro- 
vince has  its  University.  The  parish  school  is  supported  by  the 
parish,  and  for  its  management  all  the  landholders  and  heads  of 
families  are  formed  into  a  union,  which  appoints  a  committee  to 
inspect  and  superintend  the  school. 

*'  Examination^  are  held  half-yearly ;  and  boys  on  leaving  school 
receive  certificates,  the  production  of  which  is  demanded  in  after 
life  on  several  occasions.  There  are  also  numerous  seminaries 
where  pedagogy,  or  the  art  of  teaching,  is  made  the  object  of  study 
for  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher.  The  number  of  scholars  at 
elementary  schools  in  Prussia,  in  1846,  was  2,433,333,  and  adding 
those  which  attended  at  higher  schools,  it  appears  from  the  in- 
formation officially  furnished  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  in  England,  that  the  whole  number  of  scholars  being 
educated  in  1846,  in  Prussia,  was  2,542,961,  or  a  proportion  of  one 
in  six  to  a  population  of  sixteen  millions.  The  grant  from  the 
State  Budget,  for  aid  of  elementary  schools  in  1845,  was  37,000/., 
and  the  sum  appropriated  in  the  same  year  for  educational  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds,  was  1,138,050  dollars,  or  170,207/. 

"  The  reader  wiU  not  be  surprised  to  leam,  that  in  presenting  the 

'*  *  Poor-rates  have  not  been  generally  exacted  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, but  school  money  has  long  been  levied  as  a  rate  incumbent  upon 
all  who  have  children.  The  rate  varies  from  threepence  to  sixpence  per 
month,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  a  proof  of  pauperism  obtains 
remission,  and  even  to  the  poorest  the  advantages  of  Education  are 
accessible." 
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above  statement  of  facts  to  the  public  in  England,  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  remarked  that  *  Prussia  has  done  most  to- 
wards perfecting,  on  a  large  scale,  the  system  of  popular  instruction 
which  most  closely  suits  itself  to  the  wants  and  abilities  of  large 
nations.'  " 


Smaller  German  States. 

"  In  Wirtemberg,  it  is  well-known  that  Education  is  carried  on  by 
the  government  in  a  successful  manner.  Each  locality ,  comprising 
thirty  families,  is  bound  by  law  to  provide  a  school.  Localities  contain- 
ing less  than  thirty  families  are  bound  by  law  to  unite  with  a  neigh- 
bouring locality ;  but  if  the  road  thereto  be  dangerous,  or  exceed 
two  and  a-half  English  miles,  the  government  committee  of  Educa- 
tion can  decree  a  school  for  fifteen  families. 

"  The  population  of  Bavaria  being  4,250,000  souls,  we  find  that 
one  in  seven  attended  the  day  schools,  and  one  in  five  a  school  of 
some  kind  where  elementary  instruction  was  given,  but  the  at- 
tendance at  all  the  schools  shows  that  nearly  one  in  four  received 
instruction. 

'*  A  complete  system  of  inspection  is  established  throughout  Bavaria. 
Many  schools  are  provided  with  nursery  gardens,  and  are  expected 
to  be  so.  Out  of  6,065  German  schools,  5,284  had  nursery  gardens 
attached  to  them. 

* 

''  Before  a  pupil  can  go  to  a  higher  school,  he  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  a  lower  school.  All  candidates  for  State 
offices  must  pass  examinations;  apprentices  in  trade  must  be 
examined  before  they  can  become  masters ;  and  even  officers  in  the 
army  are  required  to  pass  through  an  examination  on  promotion. 

"  In  Baden,  no  child  is  allowed  to  attain  the  age  of  seven  without 
attending  school,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  some  disabling  cause ; 
and  every  week  the  schoolmaster  is  obliged  to  give  the  school 
authorities  a  list  of  the  children  who  have  been  absent  without 
leave,  or  who,  having  absented  themselves,  have  failed  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  so  doing;  and  he  furnishes  also  a  list  of  the  number 
of  days  which  each  has  been  absent.     This  list  is  handed  to  the  hwrgo- 
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master,  who  forwards  it  to  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  imposes  a 
fine,  varying  from  two  kreutzers  {two-thirds  of  a  penny)  to  twelve 
kreutzers,  {eiyhtpence)  for  every  day  of  non-attendance. 

*^  Schools  are  built  with  a  view  to  allow  of  six  square  feet  for  each 
pupil,  and  the  rooms  are  ten  feet  high.  The  best  modem  system  of  in- 
struction is  practised,  and  the  attention  of  the  pupils  kept  up  in  a  man- 
ner adapted  to  secure  real  and  healthy,  not  mechanical  and  useless, 
learning.  '  If  the  scholars  of  one  school  bo  of  different  religious 
confessions,  care  is  taken  that  they  receive  their  religious  instruc- 
tion at  the  same  hour.  If  the  school  belong  exclusively  to  one 
confession,  but  is  also  attended  by  children  of  another  confession, 
the  instruction  in  religion  must  be  fixed  in  the  last  hour  of  attend- 
ance, that  such  as  do  not  participate  in  it  may  go  home,  or  where- 
ever  religious  instruction  is  provided  for  them.' " 

Uneducated  Counbnes. 

"  In  Bussia  there  is,  so  to  speak,  no  National  Education ;  there  are 
a  few  large  and  well-conducted  institutions,  but  they  do  not  influence 
the  mass  of  the  people.  So  long  ago  as  in  the  last  centurj',  Dr. 
Clai'ke  commented  on  the  partial  sufficiency  of  the  efforts  which 
had  then  been  made  by  the  government ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  coarse  but  shrewd  mind  of  Peter  the  Great,  failed  not  to 
perceive  the  advantages  incident  to  the  redemption  of  a  country 
from  barbarism ;  but  the  lover  of  Education  must  be  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  school-going  proportion  of  the  60,000,000  of  Russia, 
is  actually  less  than  one  in  three  hundred. 

"From  the  Statistics  of  Education  in  America  we  learn  that  in 
the  small  State  of  Massachusetts  there  are  many  more  pupils  than 
in  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  while  the  population  is  more  than 
thirty  times  greater  than  that  of  Massachusetts ! 

"  In  Spain,  those  who  grudge  to  the  common  people  the  faculty  of 
intelligence,  have  a  good  test  of  the  soundness  of  their  views ;  there 
are  schools  and  universities  of  a  certain  kind  in  the  country,  but 
they  are  far  from  being  institutions  calculated  to  expand  the  domain 
of  intellect. 
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**  It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that  a  decree  was  made,  prohibitory  of 
the  teaching  of  philosophy  in  the  universities,  and  thus  the  country- 
men of  Cervantes  have  been  compelled  to  plod  on  with  their  eyes 
closed  upon  nature.  In  very  many  villages  there  is  no  semblance 
of  a  school. 

**  In  Sardinia,  also,  Denominationalists  might  not  long  since  have 
boasted  that  they  possessed  a  field  obstructive  of  success.  After 
the  resuscitation  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1814,  the  care  of  Education  was 
restored  to  them,  and  they  had  influence  enough  to  procure  a  royal 
decree,  prohibiting  the  learning  of  reading  and  writing  to  all  who 
did  not  possess  capital  of  fifteen  hundred  lire,  and  sealing  the 
sciences  to  aU  who  had  not  an  income  of  the  same  sum. 

"  Those  who  lament  the  late  continental  disturbances  are,  perhaps, 
sometimes  forgetful  of  the  husbandry  which  provoked  them. 

"  Sardinia  now  boasts  many  schools,  and  seems  determined  to 
organize  thoroughly  a  school  system. 

"  In  the  Papal  States,  Education  is  at  alow  ebb : — the  ignorance  of 
the  people  will  doubtless  be  admitted  by  those  who  reflect  that  the 
present  Pope, — so  general  a  favourite  as  to  have  been  at  one  time 
extoUed  by  Protestants  as  a  reformer,  and  to  be  now  lauded  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman  as  the  great  Protestant  bugbear, — was  igno- 
miniously  driven  from  his  dominions  in  1848.  It  seems  almost  a 
pity  that  on  his  return  one  of  his  first  acts  (according  to  the 
English  press)  was  to  neutralize  the  eflbrts  which  had  been  made 
by  the  short-lived  Republic,  in  the  matter  of  schools ;  one  of  his 
IIoliness*8  Acts  being  an  ordinance  to  prevent  girls  from  learning 
to  write  without  special  permission.  I  say  that  it  seems  a  pity 
that  the  worthy  Pope  acted  as  he  did,  because  if  ignorance  made 
his  subjects  err,  the  best  preventive  against  future  error  would  have 
been  to  enlarge  the  means  of  procuring  knowledge. 

"  The  celebrated  colleges  of  the  Propaganda,  La  Sapienza,  and  the 
Circgorian  College,  may  be  mentioned  here,  but  my  limits  do  not 
allow  me  to  dilate  upon  them ;  I  may  state,  however,  that  a 
few  years  ago  one  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  published  ia  Borne  a 
work  gravely  impugning  the  received  theories  of  the  positions  of 
the  phmetary  worlds,  and  aflirming  that  the  sun  was  about  the 
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figure  of  a  good-sized  warming-pan.  This  work  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  Cullen,  but  he  only  belonged  to  the  society  of 
which  the  author  was  a  member. 

"  Portugal  is  in  a  ivretched  state  of  ignorance ;  in  1836  it  was 
calculated  that  only  one  in  eighty-eight  of  the  population  received 
instruction." 

Dr.  Chalmers  on  Public  Education. 

*'The  document  I  quote  from  was  a  paper  addressed  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 

in  1847,  to  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  and  as  it  was  written  shortly  before 
Dr.  Chalmers'  death,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  containing  his 
matured  deliberations  on  the  subject  of  Education.     He  says : — 

"  *  It  were  the  best  state  of  things  that  we  had  a  Parliament 
sufficiently  theological  to  discriminate  between  the  riglit  and  the 
wrong  in  religion,  and  encourage  or  endow  accordingly.  But  failing 
this,  it  seems  to  us  the  next  best  thing,  that  in  any  public  measure 
for  helping  on  the  education  of  the  people,  Govemmont  were  to 
abstain  from  introducing  the  ehment  of  Religion  at  all  into  tJmr 
part  of  the  scJi&nie  ;  and  this,  not  because  they  held  the  matter  to 
be  insigniiicant — the  contrary  might  be  strongly  expressed  in  the 
preamble  of  their  act ;  but  on  the  ground  that  in  the  present 
divided  state  of  the  Christian  world,  they  would  take  no  cognizance 
of,  just  because  they  would  attempt  no  control  over,  the  religion  of 
applicants  for  aid ;  leaving  tliis  matter  entirely  to  the  parties  who 
had  to  do  with  the  erection  and  management  of  the  schools  which 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  assist. 

"•  Let  the  men,  therefore,  of  all  churches  and  all  denominations 
alike  hail  such  a  measure,  whether  as  carried  into  effect  by  a  good 
Education  in  letters  or  in  any  of  the  sciences :  and  meanwhile, 
in  these  very  seminaries,  let  that  Education  in  religion,  which 
the  Legislature  abstains  from  providing,  be  provided  for,  as  freely 
and  amply  as  they  will  by  those  who  have  undertaken  the  charge 
of  them. 

"  '  I  have  two  general  remarks  to  offer,  legarding  the  Government 
scheme  of  Education. 

D  D  2 
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1 .  I  should  not  require  a  certificate  of  satisfaction  with  the 
religious  progress  of  the  scholars,  from  the  managers  of  the  schools, 
in  order  to  their  receiving  the  Government  aid. 

"  *  2.  I  would  suffer  pai-ents  or  natural  guardians,  to  select  what 
parts  of  the  Education  they  wanted  for  their  children.  I  would  not 
force  arithmetic  upon  them,  if  all  they  wanted  was  writing  and 
reading ;  and  as  little  would  I  force  the  catechism  or  any  part  of 
the  religious  instructions  that  are  given  in  schools,  if  all  they 
wanted  was  a  secular  education.'  " 


Imperfect  Teaching  in  English  Schools. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  quality  of  Education  provided 
for  the  youths  of  Great  Britain  is  of  quite  as  much  importance 
as  its  quantity ;  but  of  this  very  lamentable  accounts  are 
furnished  by  the  most  competent  authorities,  of  which  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  cite  only  a  few. 

Report  of  Rev.  H.  Moselej/,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  1850. 

"  The  two  last  schools  which  I  visited  afford  an  illustration  of 
the  low  scale  on  which  teachers  are  remunerated,  even  in  schools 
claiming  to  be  considered  superior  to  the  rest,  and  fortunate  in  the 
patronage  of  the  clergy  and  resident  gentry.  ♦  ♦  ♦  One  was  a 
ribhool  of  considerable  reputation  in  the  neighbourhood,  being 
attended  by  the  children  of  farmers  as  well  as  labourers.  A 
judicious  selection  of  hooks  bore  testimony  to  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject  of  Education  on  the  part  of  its  promoters ;  and  it  may 
be  considered,  I  think,  at  least  an  average  specimen  of  the  class  of 
schools  in  agricultural  districts,  next  below  that  in  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  appoint  pupil  teachers.  (Pupil  teachers  receive 
annual  stipends  from  the  Council,  and  the  teacher  reCfeives  a  fee  also 
for  the  tuition  of  the  pupil  teachers.)  The  salary  of  the  master  and 
his  wife,  who  taught  sewing,  was  (forty  pounds  and  ten  pounds) 
fifty  pounds ;  there  were  eighty-two  children,  four  of  whom  were 
above  thirteen  years  old,  four  others  above  twelve,  and  nine  above 
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eleven,  being  more  than  a  usual  proportion  of  big  children.  They 
had  8ome  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  could  repeat  the  catechism ; 
but  of  the  first  class,  composed  of  eleven  children,  four  only  could 
write  the  Belief  on  their  slates  correctly,  as  to  the  spelling; 
only  two  had  any  knowledge,  however  slight,  of  geography, 
and  seven  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live.  When  told  and  asked  who  governs  our  country,  they  were 
unable  to  tell,  and  appeared  to  attach  no  definite  idea  to  the  in- 
quiry. Six  children  only  out  of  eighty-two  could  read  with  toler- 
able ease  and  correctness  in  books  of  general  information,  and  seven 
others  only  could  read  in  the  Scriptures.  One  boy  was  learning 
compound  rules  in  arithmetic,  four  were  in  division,  and  twenty-six 
in  addition,  but  not  one  in  the  first  class  could  write  in  figures 
the  number  ten  thousand  and  ten,  and  not  one  could  multiply 
correctly  three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence  by  six.  The 
children  in  the  second  and  every  lower  class,  were  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  facts  in  Scripture  history,  none  of  tliem  could  read  correctly 
a  single  sentence,  or  write  in  figures  the  number  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  or  tell  the  product  of  four  by  nine. 

*'  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sort  of  moral  or  intellectuiJ 
life  a  child  may  be  supposed  to  lead  in  such  a  school, — the  unin- 
teresting and  mechanical  way  in  which  everything  is  taught,  the 
severe  means  by  which  discipline  is  enforced,  or  the  obvious  and 
equal  distaste  manifested  for  the  school  by  the  children,  the  master, 
and  the  managers.  Nor  will  I  attempt  to  depict  to  your  lordships 
the  injury  which  may  be  done  to  children,  who,  to  succeed  as  men, 
must  be  honest,  independent,  intelligent,  self-reliant,  and  enter- 
prising, when,  for  six  hours  of  every  day  for  four  or  five  years  of  their 
lives,  they  are  subjected  to  influences  such  as  I  have  described  ,*  or 
when  the  indolence  enforced  in  the  school  is  made  to  give  place  on 
the  farm  to  two  or  three  years  of  bird-keeping,  or  pig-watching,  or 
tending  geese  or  cattle. 

"  The  school  I  have  described  is  taught  by  a  master,  but  the 
number  of  schools  taught  by  masters  is  in  agricultural  districts 
comparatively  small.  The  majority  form  a  class  of  schools  below 
these,  taught  by  mistresses,  of  whom  a  few  only  have  been  educated, 
the  majority  being  what  are  called  dames." — Minutes  of  thk 
Committee  of  Council. 
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In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society,  by  James  Fagg,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  of  Pit- 
side,  Cheshire,  and  published  by  Simnis,  of  Manchester, 
1853,  will  be  foimd  some  corroborative  testimony  on  this 
subject  of  the  low  condition  of  many  of  the  English  schools^ 
which  deserves  attention.     The  writer  says :- 

*•  For  years  before  her  marriage  my  wife  taught  a  Sunday  school 
class  of  young  women ;  often  now  she  looks  into  our  Sunday  school 
in  an  afternoon,  to  take  the  senior  class  for  an  hour,  and  at  stated 
times  she  reads  the  Scriptures  with  our  servants;  but  she  has 
always  declared  that,  from  the  want  of  early  instruction,  it  has 
been  difficult  indeed  to  awaken  reflection  and  draw  from  them 
intelligent  answers  to  even  the  simplest  questions.  She  has  said 
to  me,  *  I  don't  wonder  at  this  dulness  of  intellect  and  of  moral 
perception  in  our  humbler  orders,  when  I  know  how  many  of  them 
have  never  been  at  school ;  that  some  have  had  only  what  they 
could  learn  on  one  day  in  seven,  on  the  lower  form  of  a  Sunday 
school,  and  the  rest  perhaps  a  few  months  of  irregular,  often  inter- 
rupted, instruction  in  a  low  day  school,  in  most  instances  a  mere 
apology  for  schooling,  or  worse  than  none :  for,  as  the  French  say, 
*  JS^o  school  is  a  misfortime ;  but  a  bad  school  is  a  calamity.'  Look 
at  our  schools  in  Pitside  !  The  National  Society  school  and  one  of 
the  Methodists',  with  their  trained  teachers,  are  of  course  the  best; 
for  the  rest,  the  teachers  know  little  more  than  the  children ;  and, 
being  fit  for  no  other  vocation,  open  school,  that  they  may  keep  out 
of  the  workhouse.*  There  is  the  school  of  the  poor  widow  in  Slab 
Lane,  in  a  back  kitchen ;  among  the  rabble  of  girls  o^  various  ages 
I  don't  think  half  have  books. f     Not  far  from  that  is  another  dame 

*'  *  This  is  very  tjeutly  stated  by  Mrs.  F»<(g.  *  No  less  than  ten  of  the 
mistresses  of  dame  schools  m  Liverpool  alouo,  acknowledge  to  being  in 
the  receipt  of  assistance  from  the  poor  rate/ — Manchester  Statistical 
Socii^ty's  lleport  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Liverpool,  page  23.  See 
also  that  on  Schools  in  tlie  city  of  York,  paj^o  8. 

•'  j  In  the  Report  on  iMliication  in  Manchester,  it  is  stated  that  *  in  the 
greater  number  of  schools  (dame)  there  were  only  two  or  three  books 
amongst  the  whole  of  the  scholars.' — Pago  (i. 
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school  for  boys  and  girls,  where,  in  the  absence  of  seats,  the  chil- 
dren sit  or  roll  on  the  floor ;  the  mistress  dividing  her  attention 
between  them  and  the  more  useful  occupation  of  selling  milk.* 
And  the  boys*  school,  kept  by  Fighting  Dick !  that,  you  know,  is  a 
famous  school.  But  our  worst  are  good  when  compared  with  what 
I  used  to  see  in  my  early  days  in  Liverpool  (and  such  as  may  still 
bo  seen  in  our  large  towns),  when  in  my  visits  there  I  used  to 
accompany  a  friend  over  her  tract  district ;  an  extensive  district  it 
was,  lying  between  the  north  shore  and  Scotland  Eoad.  I  remem- 
ber looking  into  a  noisy  school,  literally  packed  with  ragged,  filthy 
boys,  sixty-five  in  a  room  barely  twelve  feet  square,  the  master  a 
lame  Irishman.  As  for  books  I  saw  very  few,  and  those  illegible 
from  dirt.  This  was  nothing  to  a  set  of  cellar-schools  in  that 
quarter,  which  cuiiosity  led  me  into.  In  one,  I  remember,  was  a 
donkey  belonging  to  the  master ;  in  another,  a  couple  of  chained 
dogs,  whose  barking,  mingled  with  the  uproar  of  the  scholars,  I 
shidl  never  forget  :f  then,  in  one  and  all  of  them,  were  smells, 
filth,  and  rudeness,  beyond  my  powers  of  description.  J  But  all 
these  schools  and  scholars  count  in  the  totals  of  our  published 
educational  statistics !  For  my  part,  I  have  no  faith  in  such  cal- 
culations and  averages,  nor  patience  with  them.  Tell  me  of  some 
one  possessing  so  many  thousand  sovereigns,  and  I  know  what  you 
mean,  for  I  know  their  exact  value.  But  when  we  arc^  told,  exult- 
ingly,  of  our  many  thousand  schools,  I  want  to  see  them — to  in- 
spect them  :  a  number,  I  know,  are  worthless,  or  worse — a  positive 

"  *  In  tlie  Manchester  Statistical  Society's  Reports,  various  instances  of 
supplementary  occupatious  followed  by  masters  and  mistresses  are  given: 
in  one,  the  master  turned  a  mangle  for  hia  wife :  Keport  on  Manchester 
Scliools,  paj^e  0.  In  Bmy,  eight  of  tlie  mistresses  and  masters  pursued, 
during  school  liours,  some  other  avocation  than  teaching.  Two  were 
found  washing  in  tlie  school-room :  one  selling  milk,  one  hat-making, 
one  employed  as  a  baker,  and  so  on. — Keport,  page  5. 

•*f  See  Report  on  Education  in  Liverpool,  pHgo  12,  for  an  account  of 
a  day  school  in  which  were  a  cook  and  hens,  a  kennel  containing  three 
black  ten-iers,  and  forty  cliikken,  all  in  one  apartment,  ten  feet  by 
nine. 

*•  *  '  Above  forty  of  the  schools  are  in  cellars.' — Report  on  Education 
in  Liverpool,  page  11.  The  cellar  schools  are  now  disused,  but  are  the 
school  apartments  materially  better  tbau  formerly? 
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evil :  and  for  the  remainder,  many  are  placed  where  they  are  not 
really  wanted,  and  extensive  districts  in  all  our  towns  (swarming, 
too',  with  half-naked,  neglected  children  of  both  sexes)  are  inade- 
quately provided  with  any  educational  means  whatever.' 

"My  wife  has  alluded  to  our  boys*  school  at  Pitside,  kept  by 
Fighting  Dick,  so  called  from  his  occasional  prowess  at  our  annual 
wakes.  This  person  was  a  tin-plate  worker,  who  having  had  his 
left  hand  accidentally  crushed,  and  being  of  a  lively  temperament, 
though  with  no  education  beyond  reading,  and  a  little  writing  and 
arithmetic,  took  to  keeping  school  for  bread.  Had  his  morals  been 
good,  and  he  trained  for  the  office,  he  might  have  been  useful,  for 
he  has  parts.  As  it  is,  scarce  any  one  ever  saw  such  a  schooL 
His  forty-five  boys  assemble  in  what  used  to  be  a  bam  :  there  are 
scats,  but  there  is  only  one  wry  desk,  where  the  elder  boys  write 
by  turns.  As  for  the  master,  he  is  generaUy  to  be  seen  at  a  little 
table,  on  which,  not  seldom,  stands  a  can  of  beer,  joking  with  or 
shouting  at  his  pupils,  as  the  humour  may  be.  As  he  keeps  a 
couple  of  terriers,  he  will  sometimes  treat  the  boys  to  a  dog-fight ; 
and  one  day,  not  long  ago,  I  was  struck,  when  passing,  with  the 
number  of  idlers  about  the  school,  as  if  some  prank  beyond  common 
were  going  on.  I  found  it  was  this.  Being  in  a  merry  vein,  and 
espying  a  large  sow  sauntering  about  in  view,  Dick  put  it  into  the 
heads  of  two  of  the  elder  boys  to  take  a  ride  on  her ;  so  the  stronger 
of  the  two,  vaulting  on  her  back,  laid  hold  of  her  ears  with  both 
hands,  and  the  other,  getting  on  behind,  and  clinging  to  his  com- 
panion's waist,  they  were  speedily  in  motion  ;  the  animal  scamper- 
ing ofi"  in  the  utmost  terror,  with  outcries  ei^ough  to  alarm  the 
neighbourhood,  whilst  Dick  and  his  hopeful  pupils,  in  an  ecstacy 
of  delight,  might  be  seen  encouraging  and  applauding  the  feat.*" 

"*  Thinking  that  this  school  at  Pitside  must  be  something  quite  out  of 
the  common  way,  I  looked  over  our  Statistical  Society's  Reports  in  order 
to  find  if  any  such  are  mentioned  in  them.  1  soon  discovered  allusions 
to  several.  For  example,  in  ^lanchester  there  were  schools  kept  by 
drunken  masters.  Fiu*ther,  on  entering  a  school,  the  Committee  met 
the  master  issuing  at  the  head  of  his  scholars  to  see  a  *  fight';  and 
instead  of  stopping  to  answer  educational  (jueries,  he  eagerly  inrited 
them  to  come  alonir  and  see  the  sport. — Page  10.  At  another  school  in 
Salford,  they  foimd  the  master  in  the  act  of  turning  his  wife  and  daugh- 
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Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  state  of  some  of  the 
schools  of  England  in  1853.  How  much  such  a  condition  of 
any  schools  whatever  is  to  be  deplored,  let  the  Christian  and 
philanthropist  consider. 

Connection  between  Ignorance  and  Crime, 

The  evidence  on  this  subject  fills  many  volumes,  and  would 
form,  if  collected,  the  most  fearful  and  nationally-reproving 
library  ever  erected.  The  reports  of  all  the  chaplains  of 
gaols  and  inspectors  of  prisons  in  Britain,  furnished  yearly 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  filled  with  melancholy  proofs 
of  this  intimate  connection.  But  though,  for  many  years 
past,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  and  even  Parliament 
itself,  has  reiterated,  again  and  again,  the  doctrine  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  punishment — it  may  be  said,  that  the 
contrary  doctrine  has  been  continually  acted  upon ;  and  even 
at  the  present  hour,  the  public  money  expended  in  our  police, 
prisons,  courts  of  justice,  penal  colonies,  hulks,  public  works, 
and  other  modes  of  punishing  crime,  exceed  immensely  the 
amount  expended  on  Education,  and  other  preventive  means 
of  taking  away  the  inducement  and  disposition  to  commit  it. 
And  such  is  the  imiformity  of  this  disproportion,  that  we 
find,  from  the  volume  printed  at  Melbourne,  that  from  1836 
to  1851,  the  cost  of  judicial  and  police  establishments, 
amounted  to  337,702/.,  while  the  expenditure  for  Education 
within  the  same  period  was  only  16,831/. ;  and  the  writer 
thinks  that  for  1853,  in  consequence  of  the  crime  engen- 

ters  out  of  doors,  becnusp  of  their  having  attempted  to  dissuade  hiiu 
from  shutting  up  and  going  oft'  to  the  beer-shop. — Sallbrd  Kepoit,  page 
10.  In  a  school  at  York,  they  found  it  tlie  rule  tluit  every  boy,  on 
excelling  those  above  him,  should  wring  the  cjirs  of  all  in  succession  as 
be  passed  upward  to  his  new   position  in  the  class. — Report,  page  10." 
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dered  by  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  (a  prolific  source 
of  evil  to  that  country  instead  of  good)  the  expenditure  for 
criminal  punishments  will  exceed  500,000/.* 

Millf  on  the  Importance  of  ear  It/  Education  for  every 

Individual. 

**  The  question,  says  Mr.  Mill,  and  it  cannot  bo  exceeded  in  mag- 
nitude, is,  what  is  the  degree  of  enlightenment  attainable  by  the 
most  numerous  class?  To  this  we  have  no  doubt  a  consolatory 
answer  may  in  time  be  given.  It  is  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  on  all  conceivable  accounts  it  is  desirable  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  should  not  be  wretchedly  poor ;  that  when  they 
are  thus  poor,  all  classes  are  vicious,  all  are  hateful,  and  all  are 
unhappy.  If  raised  above  wretched  poverty,  so  far  as  to  be 
capable  of  virtue,  though  labour  still  is  necessary,  they  are  not 
bound  do^\^l  to  such  incessant  toil  as  to  have  no  time  to  acquire 
knowledge.  Above  all,  a  certain  portion  of  the  first  years  of  life 
is  admirably  adapted  to  this  great  end.  With  a  view  to  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  physical  frame  itself,  it  is  desirable  to  with- 
hold it  from  labour  before  a  certain  age.  This  is  the  same  with 
animals ;  a  horse  becomes  less  valuable,  with  regard  to  that  very 
labour  for  which  he  is  viduable  at  all,  if  he  is  forced  upon  it  too 
soon.  There  is,  therefore,  an  actual  loss  in  the  economy  of  pro- 
ductive powers,  if  the  youth  of  a  community  are  too  early  doomed 
to  toil. 

"  But  if  the  spring  of  life  be  skilfully  employed  in  hiving  sus- 
tenance for  a  future  season ;  if  those  sequences  of  thought  on  which 
intelligence  and  love  of  truth  depend,  be  rendered  habitual  when 
tlie  mind  is  plastic  and  impressible,  it  may  be  shown  that  a  very 
high  degree  of  enlightenment  may  be  attained,  and  a  firm  foimda- 
tion  may  be  laid  for  a  life  of  mental  action,  of  virtue,  wisdom,  re- 
flection, and  ingenuity. 

"  ^lan  is  a  progressive  being,  and  is,  by  that  reason  which  enables 

'*  •  In  I  Hr)2  the  cost  of  each  convict  in  Victoria  was  68Z.  sterling  per 
annum 


I" 
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him  to  progress,  distinguished  from  the  brute ;  when  he  is  most 
progressive,  he  most  completely  fulfils  his  destiny  ;  and  institutions 
which  are  hostile  to  progression,  are  therefore  as  preposterous  and 
vicious  things  as  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive." 


Aspirations  of  Wordsworth  for  Universal  Education, 

**  Oh  !  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time, 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey  ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 
To  all  her  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  to  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth 
Both  imdcrstood  and  practised — so  that  none. 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsustained ;  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder,  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools  ! 
This  sacred  right,  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him  by  heaven's  will, 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence ; 
And  the  rude  boy — who,  having  overpast 
The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enrolled, 
Yet  mutinously  knits  his  angry  brow. 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent. 
Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use — ^by  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 

This  sacred  right  is  fruitlcs^ily  announced. 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents,  who  themselves 
Did  in  the  time  of  their  necessity 
Urge  it  in  vain ;  and  therefore  like  a  prayer 
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That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven, 

It  mounts  to  reach  the  Staters  parental  ear : 

Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart 

And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 

Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 

The  unquestionable  good.  ♦  *  ♦ 

That  the  whole  people  shall  he  taught  and  trained,* 


Lord  Brougham  on  Public  Education. 

It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  not  to  recognise  with 
gratitude  the  curly  and  persevering  labours  of  Henkt  Brougham  on 
behalf  of  National  and  Universal  Education,  labours  which  no  elevation 
of  rank,  or  increase  of  years,  has  led  him  to  abandon  or  to  relax.  Ho 
has  done,  undoubtedly,  more  than  any  man  now  living  to  promote 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  masses  of  his  fellow- 
countr3'mcu ;  and  amidst  his  multifarious  efforts  for  the  freedom  of 
the  slave,  the  amendment  of  the  law,  the  purification  of  the  electoral 
system,  and  a  host  of  other  measures  for  the  public  good,  none  will 
deserve  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  monument  which  a  grateful 
country  wiU  raise  to  his  memory,  than  that  of  his  continuous  and 
undying  zeal  for  the  promotion  and  extension  of  Public  Education. 

The  following  single  passage  from  his  able  pen  expresses  all  that 
could  bo  said  in  a  volume,  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  State  should 
interfere  to  bestow  Education  upon  the  ignorant : — 

"  There  are  some  wants  which  the  animal  instincts  of  our  nature 
leave  safely  to  encumber  us,  since  they  are  sure  of  being  provided 
for,  as  hunger  and  thirst,  and  other  such  natural  propensities, 
operating  as  a  physical  necessity;  he  who  feels  them  will  take 
means  to  satisfy  their  craving,  as  the  more  he  feels  them  the  more 
sure  he  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  relief.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
wants  of  nature  affecting  the  more  refined  and  noble  part  of  our 
constitution.  It  is  not  so,  for  instance,  with  the  w^mt  of  Education, 
I  mean  common  secular  Education;  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
ignorant  people  are  the  less  civilized  they  are ;  the  less  they  know 
of  the  utility  imd  advantages  of  learning,  the  less  they  bestir  them- 
selves and  take  means  of  supplying  the  defects  in  their  Education." 


INDUSTRIAL    AND    TRAINING    SCHOOLS 

FOR 

CHILDREN  AND  PAUPERS. 


Supposing  such  a  system  of  National  Education  as  that 
sketched  out  in  the  preceding  pages  to  be  universally  adopted 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  all  her  Colonies  and  Depen- 
dencies (and  it  would  be  equally  good  and  equally  prac- 
ticable in  all),  the  result  would  bo,  to  leave  no  child,  how- 
ever destitute,  without  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing, at  least,  which,  as  mere  tools  to  work  with,  would 
enable  it,  by  perseverance  and  practice,  to  attain  to  such 
higher  degree  of  learning  as  its  capacity,  inclination,  and 
opportunity  might  admit. 

StiU  there  would  arrive  a  period,  with  the  children  of  the 
very  poorest  classes,  in  which  it  would  bo  necessary  to  train 
them  up  in  the  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  labour  or 
handicraft,  to  enable  them  to  get  their  own  living,  and  assist 
their  aged  parents  when  they  had  provided  for  themselves 
and  their  own  offspring.  This  would  be  as  requisite  for 
female  children  as  for  males — since  it  is  notorious  that  vast 
nimibers.of  both  sexes  are  led,  by  their  incapacity  to  earn 
an  honest  livelihood,  and  consequent  want  of  occupation 
and  the  means  of  honest  subsistence,  to  have  recourse  to 
vagrancy,  theft,  and  prostitution,  to  preserve  life,  and  are 
therefore  quite  as  much  objects  of  compassion  as  of  blame. 

For  all  these,  the  State,  the  County,  and  the  Parish,  each 
acting  in  subordination  to,  and  still  in  harmony  with,  each 
other,  should  provide  Institutions  for  such  Industrial  Train- 
ing, in  sufficient  numbers  to  make   room   for  every  child 
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destitute  of  other  means  of  subsistence,  under  local  super- 
vision of  course,  but  subject,  also,  to  State  control. 

That  all  such  Institutions  could  be  made  self-supporting 
is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  early  age  at  which  children  can  be 
made  productive  labourers,  if  occupations  suitable  to  their  age 
and  capacity  be  provided  for  them,  is  surprising  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  tried  the  experiment ;  and  their  disposition 
to  labour,  their  actual  love  of  emplo\Tnent,  when  it  is  not  se- 
vere, and  when  it  is  sweetened  by  the  enjojonent  of  some  por- 
tion of  their  earnings,  is  manifested  quite  as  early  as  their 
capacity.  If  boys  and  girls  can  be  trained  to  be  e^rt  pick- 
pockets  and  thieves  at  six  and  seven  years  of  ago,  the  same 
amoimt  of  pains  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  their  facul- 
ties, and  formation  of  their  habits,  to  useful  and  honourable 
industry,  would  produce  equally  striking  results :  and  if  in 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  it  is  found  profitable  to  buy 
and  breed  slave  children  for  the  purpose  of  turning  their 
labour  to  profitable  accoimt,  even  when  that  labour  is  most 
severe,  and  imsweetened  by  any  reward  for  their  toil,  it  is 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
free  children  could  not  be  made  even  much  more  productive. 

I  would  propose,  therefore,  that  in  every  parish  or  union, 
there  should  be  built  and  maintained,  by  the  funds  of  the 
same.  Industrial  Training  Establishments  for  different  ages — 
say  from  seven  to  ten,  from  ten  to  thirteen,  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen — ^in  which  suitable  occupations  should  be  taught 
to  those  entering  them,  the  materials  provided,  and  the 
produce  of  their  labour  sold,  at  the  ordinar}*^  rates  for  similar 
articles  in  the  general  markets  of  the  neighbourhood.  Out 
of  the  proceeds  should  be  defrayed  the  expenses  of  food 
and  clothing  for  the  workers,  the  reasonable  salaries  of  the 
training  masters  or  mistresses,  and  the  cost  of  the  materials 
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used ;  and  whatever  surplus  romaincd  shoidd  form  a  fund 
for  subsequently  apprenticing  such  as  most  merited  this 
distinction — ^by  their  capacity,  industry,  and  good  behaviour — 
to  the  trade  or  art  in  which  they  had  made  some  progress, 
to  persons  practising  such  trades  or  arts  in  the  general 
community,  so  as  to  enable  them,  from  the  very  beginning, 
to  earn  their  own  subsistence. 

As  to  the  land  of  trades  and  handicrafts  to  be  taught,  they 
might  embrace  everything  within  the  power  of  the  Institu- 
tions to  teach — agriculture  and  gardening — spinning,  weaving, 
colouring  and  embroidery  in  all  textile  materials — working  in 
every  description  of  metal — ^papermaking,  printing,  drawing, 
steel  and  wood  engraving,  lithography,  bookbinding — making 
all  kinds  of  garments,  and  liousehold  furniture ;  and  indeed, 
whatever  the  mind  could  invent  and  the  hand  could  execute  : 
keeping  the  sexes  apart,  and  training  all  to  those  occupations 
only  which  might  be  deemed  suitable  to  each. 

Tliose  who  had  parents  living  in  the  vicinity,  with  whom 
it  might  be  thought  desirable  for  the  youths  to  eat  and  sleep, 
might  be  permitted  so  to  do,  as  day  scholars  are,  and  be  paid 
only  what  would  be  the  actual  cost  of  their  bare  subsistence  if 
living  at  the  Institution.  But  for  orphans,  and  those  not 
having  parents  near,  or  whose  parentis  were  imable  to  accom- 
modate them,  the  public  table  and  public  dormitory  of  the 
Institution,  with  the  strictest  superintendence,  woidd  be  of 
great  value. 

The  experiment  of  an  approach  at  least  towards  such 
Industrial  Training  Schools  has  been  tried  with  sufficient 
success  already  to  make  it  no  longer  a  doubtful  experiment. 
From  the  earliest  and  best  of  such  establishment*  at  Ilofwyl, 
in  Switzerland,  Mettray  in  France,  and  Hackney  Wick,  and 
Red  Hill,  in  England — to  the  excellent  Institutions  established 
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by  Dr.  Ghithrie  in  Edinburgh,  Sheriff  Watson  in  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Kinnaird  in  Dundee,  and  the  Ragged  Schools  and  Shoe- 
black Brigade  of  London,  originating  with  the  benevolent 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  as  well  as  others  of  a  higher  grade 
forming  near  Birmingham,  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Sturge*  Mr. 
Spooner,  Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  Hill,  and  other  philanthropists — 
all  have  demonstrated  the  important  truth,  that  there  are  no 
individuals  of  cither  sex  so  low  in  intellect,  or  so  depraved  in 
habits,  that  may  not,  under  kind  and  judicious  treatment, 
be  so  instructed  and  so  trained,  as  to  earn  an  independent 
subsistence  by  their  labour,  and  become  elevated  by  industry, 
honesty,  and  perseverance,  far  above  the  level  from  which 
they  were  taken ;  and  instead  of  being  a  curse  to  themselves, 
and  a  burthen  to  society  by  their  wickedness  and  depravity, 
become  a  blessing  to  themselves,  and  an  honour  to  their 
country. 

ffouses  of  Indmtnj  for  Paupers  and  Prisoners. 

If  such  establishments  as  these  described  could  be  made 
self-supporting  for  children,  what  is  to  hinder  the  attainment 
of  similar  results  in  Houses  of  Industry  for  Paupers?  In 
looking  back  over  the  enormous  waste  of  time,  money,  human 
strength  and  human  capacity,  occasioned  to  the  nation  sinoe 
the  first  institution  of  Poor  Laws  for  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  by  the  maintenance  of  the  idle  and  able-bodied 
poor,  it  is  really  amazing  that  it  should  have  lasted  so  long. 
But  the  people  are  beginning  at  length  to  awaken  from  their 
dream  in  this  respect. 

That  there  should  be  ample  provision  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  aged  and  infirm — the  helpless  infant,  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  imbecUe  or  idiot,  and  the 
unhappy  beings,  who  from  any  cause  are  really  incapable  of 
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contributing  in  any  degree  to  their  own  support — is  a  duty- 
enjoined  alike  by  hmnanity  and  religion.  But  that  able- 
bodied  men  and  women,  by  tens  of  thousands,  for  such  have 
been  the  armies  of  paupers  at  some  particular  periods,  should 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  improductive  idleness  for  any 
length  of  time,  does  seem  incredible.  The  loss  to  the 
coimtry  from  this  cause  within  the  last  two  centuries  can 
hardly  be  less  than  200,000,000/.  sterling,  reckoning  it  at 
only  a  million  a  year ;  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
able-bodied -pooTy  and  receiving  nothing  in  return,  having  been 
at  least  2,000,000/.  a  year  for  the  last  half  century,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  whole  body  of  paupers,  including  old  and 
young,  sick  and  healthy,  having  been  in  some  years  as 
much  as  8,000,000/.  sterling ;  so  that  the  computation  of  a 
million  a  year  as  the  average  expenditure  for  supporting  the 
able-bodied  among  them  alone,  will  be  seen  to  be  a  very 
moderate  one.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  an  able-bodied 
pauper  in  England  can  be  made  as  profitable  an  instrument 
of  production  as  an  able-bodied  slave  in  America  ?  For  such 
slaves  100/.  sterling,  and  sometimes  even  200/.,  is  given  as 
purchase  money :  and  yet  their  labour  is  made  to  yield  a 
large  interest  on  this  outlay,  and  great  profits  besides  ;  while 
in  England,  though  an  able-bodied  pauper  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  he  has  not  been  trained  or  permitted  to  earn  his 
own  subsistence  by  his  labour,  but  he  has  hung  like  a  dead 
weight  on  the  shoulders  of  the  industrious  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  surely  requires  a  reform  :  and  while  there  is  waste  land 
to  reclaim  and  cultivate — harbours  of  refuge  to  build — drains 
and  sewers  to  construct — and  raw  materials  of  a  hundred 
difierent  kinds  to  work  up  by  labour  and  skill,  so  as  to 
increase  their  value  many-fold — the  able-bodied  paupers  of 
the    country  might    be    so    employed    as  to  pay  for  their 
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own  subsistence,  though,  without  doubt,  they  could  be  made 
not  only  to  do  this,  but  also  to  create  a  surplus  sufficient  to 
defray  the  charges  of  all  those  unable  to  contribute  any- 
thing towards  their  own  support,  so  as  to  abolish  poor-rates 
altogether. 

The  same  might  be  done  with  prisoners,  in  every  gaol  in 
the  kingdom — all  of  which  could  be  converted  into  Houses 
of  Industry,  without  in  the  least  degree  interfering  with  the 
proper  rigour  of  prison  reformatory  discipline — ^but,  on  the 
contrary,  aiding  and  promoting  reformation  in  a  very  high 
degree.  There  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  convicted  of 
any  offence  however  slight,  or  any  crime  however  grave,  that 
might  not,  from  the  moment  of  entering  the  prison  doors, 
be  made  to  earn  their  own  subsistence,  if  their  manual  and 
mental  labour  were  taken  into  immediate  use,  under  proper 
direction,  considering  that  they  can  be  subsisted  on  food  of 
the  cheapest  and  coarsest  kind,  yet  abundantly  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  in  health — and  more  than  this  woidd  be 
superfluous — for  the  small  sum  of  Sd,  or  id,  per  day,  as  proved 
by  actual  experiment  in  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Aberdeen, 
and  in  the  Criminal  Prisons  of  Scotland. 

So  convinced  .'was  a  friend  of  mine,  an  extensive  manu- 
facturer of  Sheffield,  of  the  possibility  of  making  the  prisons 
of  the  country  not  only  self-supporting,  but  actually  a  source 
of  profit  beyond  their  necessary  expenditure,  that  he  made  an 
offer  to  the  Board  of  Magistrates  in  Yorkshire  to  pay  1000/.  a 
year  to  the  coimty  rates,  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
employ  all  the  inmates  of  the  prisons  in  Yorkshire  in  such 
productive  labour  as  could  be  carried  on  within  the  walls  and 
groimds  of  the  buildings,  within  such  hours  as  the  governors 
might  prescribe,  and  under  all  such  restrictions  as  might  be 
deemed  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  the 
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perfect  safety  of  the  prisoners  themselves.  But,  whether  from 
tlie  common  excuse  of  all  idle  and  uninquiring  bodies  and 
individuals — ^that  this  was  "  too  Utopian  ever  to  be  realised," 
or  from  whatever  other  cause,  is  not  now  known,  but — ^the 
fact  is,  the  oifer  was  rejected. 

As  precedents,  however,  are  often  more  convincing  than 
argiunents,  I  may  mention  that  the  State  prisons  in  Ame- 
rica are  almost  all  self-supporting,  from  the  practice  of 
turning  the  labour  of  all  the  inmates  to  the  best  practical 
account :  and  many  of  them  yield  a  large  surplus  besides. 
In  my  tour  through  that  vast  country,  which  occupied  me 
neariy  four  years,  I  visited  almost  every  prison  in  every  one 
of  its  States  and  territories,  and  though  there  were  great 
diversities  in  the  system  of  discipline  observed  in  each,  yet 
there  was  a  tolerable  uniformity  in  the  most  prominent  and 
important  feature — that  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  made 
the  labour  of  the  inmates  subservient  to  their  own  support — 
80  as  to  require  little  or  no  aid  from  the  rates  to  be  paid  by 
the  honest  and  industrious  portion  of  the  conmiunity ;  and 
what  has  been  achieved  in  America,  cannot  be  difficult  of 
accomplishment  here. 

Systetns  of  Prison  Discipline^  Crime,  Punishment,  and 

Reform, 

This  leads,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  great  question  of 
Crime  and  Punishment — and  the  collateral  subjects  branching 
out  from  this  main  stem.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  has  there 
been  a  greater  revolution  of  opinion  than  on  these  topics 
within  the  last  half  century — yet  still  our  practice  is  far 
behind  our  knowledge :  and  the  multitude  of  the  middle 
classes  are,  in  their  opinions,  far  in  advance  of  those  who 
are  superior  to  them  in  position,  wealth,  and  influence,  or 
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our  prisons  would  be  much  better  managed  than  they  are  at 
present.  This  remark  is  meant  to  be  applied  to  the  state  of 
our  prisons  generally,  and  not  to  include  such  noble  establish- 
ments as  the  Model  Prison  at  Pentonville,  and  some  few 
others  which  form  brilliant  exceptions  to  the  general  rule — 
though  in  the  progress  of  time  their  influence  and  example 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  improvement  of 
others. 

The  time  is  not  very  remote,  when  the  chief  object  sought 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  treatment  of  criminals  was  "  to 
avenge  society  for  the  wrong  done  to  it  by  the  ofiender '' — 
"  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law  '* — and  to  be  "a  terror 
to  evil-doers."  These  were  the  maxims  openly  avowed,  and 
even  the  high  sanction  of  religion  was  quoted  in  their  support. 
Experience,  however,  has  long  since  proved  that  human 
punishments,  and  especially  the  severe  ones,  which  up  to  a 
very  recent  period  characterised  our  code,  have  failed  to 
efiect  either  of  these  objects.  Society  has  not  been  avenged 
if  by  that  is  meant  that  society  has  been  pleased  or  satisfied 
with  the  pains  inflicted  on  the  sufferers — for  the  best  portion 
of  society  has  long  lamented  its  infliction,  and  yearned  for 
other  modes  of  redress.  The  majesty  of  the  law  has  not  been 
vindicated — ^because  the  severity  of  the  punishments  theo- 
retically attached  to  certain  ofiences  has  induced  juries  to 
perjure  themselves,  and  give  verdicts  contrary  to  their  oaths 
— ^because  their  consciences  would  not  allow  them  to  be  the 
instruments  of  punishments  which  they  felt  to  be  excessive ; 
and  even  the  sentences  pronounced  have  been  repeatedly 
commuted  for  something  less  severe — so  that  the  Courts  of 
Justice  have  been  converted  into  so  many  lottery  offices,  in 
which  the  chances  of  conviction  and  escape  have  been  cal- 
culated upon  by  offenders — and  instead  of  "  the  majesty  of 
the  law  having  been  vindicated,"  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
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say  that  the  law  had  been  made  "  a  snare,  a  mockery,  and  a 
delusion."  Neither  has  the  public  hanging,  or  the  penal 
transportation  of  criminals,  been  a  terror  to  evil-doers ;  for 
at  every  public  execution  the  crowds  have  exhibited  the 
utmost  depravity,  and  pockets  have  been  picked  under  the 
very  gallows  themselves — while  gibes  and  jests,  ribaldry  and 
blasphemy,  have  been  far  more  prevalent  than  any  sense  of 
awe,  or  even  pity  for  the  victim.  The  bad  passions  have 
triimiphed  over  the  good ;  and  every  public  execution  has 
been  a  promoter  of  depravity  and  corruption. 

That  these  opinions  of  mine  are  not  new,  but  have  been 
long  since  entertained  and  publicly  expressed,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  offer  proof  by  citing  an  occasion  in  which  they 
were  delivered  by  me  in  Parliament,  in  February,  1833,  now 
twenty-one  years  ago,  when  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  members  out  of  the 
whole  658,  of  which  the  House  was  then  composed,  who 
entertained  the  opinion  that  even  for  murder  the  punishment 
of  death  ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  Perhaps  no  subject  of 
greater  int^^rest  or  importance  to  humanity  could  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  than  this  :  yet,  while 
a  personal  quarrel  between  two  individual  members  will 
sometimes  ensure  a  debate  of  several  hours'  duration,  and  call 
up  some  twenty  or  thirty  speakers  in  succession,  and  is  sure 
to  be  reported,  almost  verbatim,  in  every  paper  in  the  king- 
dom— grave  questions,  like  the  Amendment  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  are  dispatched  in  half-an-hour,  and  elicit  the  opinions 
of  half-a-dozen  speakers  at  most.  Tlie  following  is  the  fullest 
report  of  what  transpired  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  given 
in  the  papers  of  the  day,  February  27,  1833  : — 

"Among  the  petitions  presented,  on  which  any  debate  occurred, 
was  one  from  Ihe  City  of  London,  signed  by  5330  individuals,  pray- 
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ing  that  the  House  would  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Criminal 
Code. 

"  Mr.  Hume,  who  presented  this  petition,  said,  that  the  excessive 
severity  of  the  law  operated  to  the  total  impunity  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  offenders,  by  deterring  humane  persons  from  prosecuting, 
and  by  holding  out  a  temptation  to  jurors  to  violate  their  oaths. 
He  considered  that  the  existing  law,  by  inflicting  the  same  punish- 
ment upon  a  violation  of  property  as  on  the  commission  of  murder, 
held  out  an  encouragement  for  the  perpetration  of  that  crime. 

'*  Mr.  Pease  said  that  the  subject  to  which  the  petition  referred 
was  one  which  ought  deeply  to  interest  that  Hou^e  as  a  Christian 
assembly.  He  hoped  that  measures  would  speedily  be  resorted  to 
which  would  wipe  away  the  stain  that  attached  to  the  character  of 
the  country  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  existing  law.  The 
frequency  of  capital  punishments  inspired  no  terror  to  evil-doers, 
for  none  were  so  careless  of  death  as  those  who  were  constantly 
contemplating  it. 

"  The  SouciroH-GENERAL  concurred  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
but  said  that  the  petitioners  appeared  to  forget  that  the  punishment 
of  death  had  been  abolished  in  many  cases.  The  petition,  one 
would  suppose,  had  been  drawn  up  by  persons  who  had  been  asleep 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  were  consequently  ignorant  of  the  changes 
which  had  of  late  years  taken  place.  He  said  there  were  cases,  of 
robbery,  for  instance,  in  which  violence  offered  to  the  person  greatly 
aggravated  the  offence,  and  that  such  crimes  ought  to  be  punished 
witl^  death.  For  instajice,  if  a  highwayman  presented  a  pistol  to 
the  brciist  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex,  he*  would 
surely  feel  himself  justified  in  drawing  out  his  owti  pistol,  and  taking 
the  life  of  the  highwayman.  What,  therefore,  an  individual  might 
fairly  be  justified  in  doing,  the  law  might  also  reasonably  inflict, — 
and  on  this  ground  he  contended  that  it  was  just  to  punish  such 
crimes  with  death. 

**  Mr.  Buckingham  said  he  had  heard,  with  some  surprise,  the 
argument  used  by  the  learned  Solicitor-General ;  and,  fearing  it  might 
make  an  impression  in  favour  of  the  existing  system,  coming  as  it  did 
from  a  high  legal  authority,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  show  it«  error. 
The  comparison  between  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  and  that  of  the 
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law,  was  not  a  just  one.  An  individual  might  bo  justified  in  taking 
away  the  life  of  one  who  attempted  his  own,  upon  the  principle 
that  self-preservation  was  the  first  law  of  nature :  and,  under 
the  joint  operation  of  anger,  fear,  vindictiveness,  and  revenge,  he 
might  be  pitied  and  excused  for  so  doing.  But  the  law  was  a 
great  tribunal  which  could  not  be  so  acted  upon.  When  called 
upon  to  try  and  adjudge  the  offender,  judges  could  not  be  supposed  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  any  one  of  all  the  feelings  described ;  and 
their  object,  therefore,  should  be  to  secure,  as  effectually  as  possible, 
these  three  great  ends : — 1st.  To  make  such  an  example  of  the 
offender  as  should  deter  others  from  following  him  in  his  criminal 
career.  2nd.  To  prevent  the  individual  from  again  offending  in  a 
similar  way.  And  3rdly.  To  obtain  from  him  as  much  as  possible, 
of  restitution  to  the  party  injured ;  or  if  no  actual  injury  be  effected, 
and  only  the  attempt  made,  then  to  make  him  compensate  to  society 
for  this  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  the  expence  of  maintaining 
tranquillity.  The  punishment  of  death  effected  only  one  of  these 
objects,  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  crime ;  but  that  could  be  as 
efiectually  obtained  by  secure  impiisonment.  The  first  end  was  not 
attained,  as  the  fear  of  death  did  not  operate  upon  minds  of  this 
criminal  class :  their  whole  lives  hardened  them  against  it :  but 
they  did  dread  solitary  confinement.  The  last  end  was  rendered 
impossible,  because  being  put  out  of  existence,  restitution  could  be 
made  to  no  one.  He,  therefore,  conceived  the  punishment  of  death 
for  any  offence  whatever,  to  be  neither  just  nor  Avise,  and  conse- 
quently altogether  impolitic  and  inopemtive.  He  was  aware  that 
in  this  opinion  he  went  beyond  the  Honourable  Member  for  !Mid- 
dlesex ;  but  not,  he  w'as  persuaded,  beyond  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Durham  (Mr.  Pease).  The  most  important  argument  of  all, 
however,  against  the  punishment  of  death  had  been  overlooked — it 
was  this :  that  in  addition  to  its  inefficiency  as  a  deterrer  of  evil- 
doers, and  its  putting  restitution  out  of  the  question,  it  was  irre- 
parable. Many  instances  had  occurred,  in  which,  after  the  execution 
of  men,  their  innocence  had  been  proved ;  but  life  could  not  bo 
restored  to  them  when  once  taken  away.  The  manacles  might  bo 
struck  off'  from  the  hands  and  the  feet  of  the  unjustly  imprisoned  felon, 
and  the  prison  doors  might  be  thrown  open  to  the  unjustly  detained 
captive,  but  life  once  taken  could  never  be  restored :  repentance 
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cut  short  in  its  beginning  could  never  be  resumed  :  and,  therefore, 
he  thought,  on  every  ground,  of  religion,  justice, /md  utility,  the 
punishment  of  death  ought  never  to  be  inflicted. 

**  !^rr.  H.  C.  Feegusson  (Judge  Advocate  General)  was  surprised 
to  hoar  such  doctrines  as  these  proclaimed  in  that  House.  He 
thought  there  were  crimes  for  which  society  was  bound,  in  justice 
to  itself,  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death ;  though  he  admitted, 
that  it  should  only  be  in  cases  where  violence  was  used,  and  not  in 
mere  robbery. 

"Mr.  EwAKT  supported  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  was  glad 
to  find  a  growing  feeling  of  abhorrence  at  our  barbarous  and  sangui- 
nary code." 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  to  establish  another  theory  as  to 
the  true  objects  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  punishment 
of  criminals :  and  when  that  has  once  been  admitted,  to 
shape  our  practice  in  accordance  with  it.  The  best  thing  of 
all  to  be  be  done,  wherever  it  can  be  accomplished,  is  to  pre- 
vent  the  commission  of  crime,  by  removing  as  much  as 
possible  all  the  numerous  temptations  to  it  which  abound  in 
every  town  and  parish  of  the  kingdom — such  as  beer  shops 
and  gin  shops,  pawnbrokers'  establishments,  penny  theatres, 
drinking,  smoking,  and  dancing  saloons,  betting  houses, 
Eorse  races,  brothels,  and  haunts  of  thieves  and  prostitutes : 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  innocent  and  cheerfid 
amusements  and  recreations  for  all  classes,  with  due  restric- 
tions against  their  abuse ;  and,  by  the  early  education  and 
training  of  all  classes  and  all  ages,  begetting  a  taste  for 
literature  and  its  enjoyments — and  relieving  all  the  materials 
employed  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  from  every  tax, 
impost,  or  impediment  whatever. 

Supposing  this  to  be  done,  however,  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent,  and  some  criminals  yet  remaining  to  infest 
society  by  their  practices,  the  following  appears  to  me  to  be 
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the  objects  which  should  be  sought  to  be  achieved  by  their 
apprehension,  confinement,  and  punishment : — 

1.  To  make  the  criminal  compensate,  as  far  as  it  might  be 
possible,  the  individuals  who  might  be  the  greatest  suflFerers 
bv  his  crime. 

2.  To  secure  him  in  safe  custodv  till  that  should  be  ac- 
complishcd,  as  well  as  to  prevent  his  committing  similar 
depredations  on  society  if  let  loose. 

3.  To  reform  the  criminal  himself,  by  so  cultivating  his 
physical  and  mental  powers  as  to  make  him  a  sober,  indus- 
trious, honest,  and  skilful  workman  in  some  trade  or  art,  by 
which  he  might  feel  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it,  for  his  own 
future  subsistence. 

4.  To  provide,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labour,  when  he 
should  have  compensated  the  individuals  injured  by  his  crime, 
and  paid  for  his  own  subsistence,  a  fund  to  bo  given  to  him 
on  leaving  the  prison,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  new 
caUing,  and  thus  avoid  falling  by  necessity  into  his  former 
career. 

Jf ow  it  is  clear  that  the  punishment  of  death  defeats  all 
these  ends,  save  one,  and  that  can  be  easily  accomplished  by 
safe  custody  :  namely — preventing  the  offending  individual 
from  being  let  loose  on  society  to  repeat  his  depredations. 
The  hanging  even  a  murderer — ^the  sole  offence  happily  for 
which  the  punishment  of  death  is  now  inflicted — ^prevents  his 
making  any  compensation  to  those  he  has  injured ;  such  as 
the  families  of  the  murdered  victim.  It  effectually  prevents 
his  o^v'^l  reformation  ;  and  instead  of  so  amending  his  heart 
and  reforming  his  character,  as  to  restore  him  to  society  a 
repentant  and  improved  member  of  it,  hanging  sends  him 
before  his  Supreme  Judge  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head, 
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and  without  the  means  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  his  repent- 
ance, except  by  the  confession  of  guilt,  which  fear  alone 
generally  induces  him  to  make. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a  criminal,  instead  of  being  put 
to  death,  by  a  mode  which  it  has  been  proved  is  as  corrupting 
to  the  general  morals  of  the  sj)ectators  as  it  is  useless  towards 
himself,  were  placed  for  a  certain  period  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, there  kept  on  the  hardest  fare,  and  compelled  to  work 
at  some  productive  occupation  till  sufficient  improvement 
might  be  effected  in  his  feelings  and  resolutions  to  justify  his 
being  brought  out  from  his  solitude  to  work  with  others — 
then,  by  alternate  occupations  of  labour  and  instruction,  useful, 
moral,  religious,  he  might,  in  the  course  of  years,  be  ena- 
bled to  give  some  compensation  to  those  he  had  injured — to 
justify  the  reformatory  principle  instead  of  gratifying  the  vin- 
dictiveness  of  the  law,  and  become  a  warning  and  a  counsellor 
to  others,  to  avoid  the  crime  for  which  he  had  suffered  so 
severely,  but  by  which  suffering  he  had  been  purified  and 
made  a  better  man. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  punishment  of  death  for 
murder  is  justified  by  the  Jewish  law,  which  demanded  blood 
for  blood,  and  limb  for  limb,  eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth. 
But  it  is  equally  clear,  from  the  testimony  of  the  same  Scrip- 
tures which  record  the  law,  that  it  was  abrogated  by  a 
higher  authority  than  even  Moses,  in  the  well  known  and 
often  repeated,  but,  alas!  too  seldom  acted  upon,  declara- 
tion of  the  Saviour,  who  says,  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but 
I  say  imto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  which 
hate  you."  -iind  this  is  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  to  return  good  for  evil :  and  to  do  good  to  all  men, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  power. 
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Happily  such  a  discharge  of  our  duty  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  imprisonment  of  criminals,  and  their  reformatory 
punishment ;  for  this  may  be  the  greatest  good  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  them,  first  by  preventing  them  from  continuing 
their  evil  deeds,  and  secondly  by  so  changing  their  characters 
as  to  make  them  the  doers  of  good  deeds,  and  convert  them  from 
being  enemies  of  society  to  become  their  benefactors.  It  is 
thus  we  deal  with  our  own  oflFspring ;  and  a  due  degree  of  pri- 
vation and  punishment,  administered  not  angrily  or  \'indic- 
tively,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rcfonnation  only,  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  warmest  affection.  And  as  most  criminals 
are  themselves  the  victims  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  are  therefore  often  as  much 
objects  of  pity  as  of  blame,  they  may  be  regarded  as  children, 
in  the  sense  at  least  of  being  ignorant  of  their  interests  and 
duties,  imperfectly  trained,  the  sport  of  their  feelings  and  pas- 
sions rather  than  their  reason,  and  as  such  entitled  to  that 
parentiil  care  which  should,  by  all  necessary  and  suitable 
processes,  seek  to  turn  them  from  their  evil  ways ;  since  wo 
are  assured  that  "  God  doth  not  desire  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  repent 
and  live." 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  intuitive  dictates  of  common 
sense,  in  the  imperverted  minds  of  innocent  children  who 
have  not  grown  up  in  the  prejudices  of  established  errors, 
makes  them  see  at  a  glance  the  folly  of  certain  processes  which 
it  requires  a  long  and  laborious  argument  to  show  the  inu- 
tility of  to  those  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  very  wise.  Of 
this  character  is  an  anecdote  given  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hill, 
late  Government  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, in  his  admirable  work  on  Crime.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  A  child,  five  years  old,  upon  hearing  the  expression  *  hang- 
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ing  a  murderer/  asked  his  mother  its  meaning.  He  listened 
to  the  explanation  with  earnest  attention  and  wonder,  and 
then  said,  eagerly —  *  Will  hanging  this  man  make  the  other 
man  alive  again  ?  *  Upon  being  informed  that  unhappily 
it  would  not,  ho  exclaimed  with  a  strong  feeling  of  com- 
miseration, '  Then  why  kill  him  ?  for  when  he  is  dead, 
we  am  never  nuike  him  good  ofjain  ? 


i   9> 


The  wisdom  of  this  child  may  put  to  shame  the  folly  of 
older  but  not  wiser  men. 

As  to  the  Jewish  sanction  for  putting  the  shedder  of  blood 
to  death,  it  is  equally  strong  for  other  oflFences,  which  are 
now  scarcely  punishable  at  all  by  law,  and  very  lightly 
regarded  by  Christian  morals  and  practice.  For  instance, 
we  read  in  Numbers  xv.  32,  of  a  man  being  found  in  the 
wilderness  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day,  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  bo  stoned  to  death,  and  was  actually  so 
treated.  Would  any  Christian  recommend  the  observance  of 
such  a  punishment  for  such  a  crime  now  ?  The  Jewish  law 
equally  forbade  the  lighting  any  fire,  or  cooking  any  meat 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the  punishment  for  any  infringement 
of  this  law  was  also  death  ;  while  we  read  in  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  wars,  by  Josephus,  that  in  the  celebrated  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Jews  would  not  even  use  weapons  in 
defensive  war  on  the  Sabbath — though  thousands  met  their 
death  by  this  observance  of  it.  But  the  same  authority  that 
abrogated  the  law  of  blood  for  blood,  also  taught,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  that  it  was  lawful  to  do  good  on  the 
Subbath  day — and  the  gathering  of  fuel,  the  cooking  of 
provisions,  the  use  of  fires,  and  the  busy  occupation  of  "  the 
man-servant  and  the  maid-servant,  and  the  stranger  within 
the  gates,"  is  practised  every  Sabbath  by  the  highest  digni- 
taries and  authorities  of  every  Christian  sect — who  would 
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reject  with  scorn  any  attempt  to  enforce  on  them  the  rigour 
of  the  Jewish  law,  as  cutting  oflF  their  creature  comforts — 
though  they  insist  upon  its  maintenance  in  full  rigour  as 
regards  the  punishment  of  murder  by  death.  Yet  surely  the 
authority,  if  binding  in  the  one  case,  must  be  regarded  as 
equally  binding  in  the  other ;  and  if  abrogated  in  one,  must 
be  equally  abandoned  in  all. 

Till  wo  abolish,  therefore,  the  punishment  of  death,  and 
substitute  for  it  the  reformatory  principle  of  letting  the 
criminal  live  to  repent  his  error,  and  atone  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  for  his  offence,  we  ought  to  put  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  abeyance ;  for,  with  the  gallows  and  the  guillotine  esta- 
blished by  law,  and  sanctioned  bv  the  State  and  the  Church, 
it  is  profane  mockery  to  pray  **  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as 
we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us  " — since  this  is  to 
invoke  not  mercy,  but  vengeance ;  lind  to  ask  that  we  also 
may  be  put  to  death  for  our  offences  against  God,  as  we  hang 
and  behead  those  who  commit  certain  offences  against  us, — 
which  no  one  certainly  intends  when  he  gives  expression  to 
this  beautiful  form  of  devotion. 

If  space  had  admitted,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  re- 
viewed and  quoted  largely  from,  the  two  most  recent  and 
most  excellent  works  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline ;  namely,  "  Chapters  on 
Prisons  and  Prisoners,"  by  Joseph  Kingsmill,  M.A.,  Chap- 
lain of  Penton\'ille  Prison,  London,  1852 ;  and  "  Crime, 
its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies,"  by  Frederick  Hill, 
Barrister- at-law,  late  Inspector  of  Prisons,  1853.  These  ad- 
mirable, philosophical,  philanthropic,  and  religious  volumes 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  the  careful  study  of  the 
statesman  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  citizen  of  the  humblest 
class,  for  all  have  an  interest  in  the  great  and  important 
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subject  of  which  they  treat ;  and  none  can  rise  from  their 
perusal  without  instruction  and  improvement. 

Prevented,  therefore,  for  the  want  of  space,  from  repub- 
lishing a  large  number  of  important  passages  that  I  had  ex- 
tracted from  each  in  the  course  of  my  reading  them — I  must 
content  myself  here,  with  a  brief  summary  of  my  own  views 
on  the  subject  of  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline  in  its  various 
forms.  It  may  give  some  weight  perhaps  to  my  opinions,  if 
I  state,  that  during  my  tour  in  America,  I  examined  with 
great  care  almost  all  the  prisons  of  that  extensive  country, 
and  made  public  my  impressions  on  the  different  systems  ob- 
served in  them  at  great  length.  I  have  since  made  myself 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  routine  of  the-  French  In- 
stitution at  Mettray — ^have  examined  several  of  the  public 
prisons  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany ;  and  many  of 
these  in  England ;  and  my  convictions,  as  a  result  of  the 
whole,  may  be  thus  summed  up  : — 

1.  That  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  entirely  abo- 
lished, even  for  murder :  and  imprisonment  and  productive 
labour  substituted  instead. 

2.  That  all  prisons  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  made  self- 
supporting,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labour  of  their  in- 
mates. 

3.  That  imprisonments  for  shorter  periods  than  a  year 
are  mischievous,  and  even  for  that  period  nearly  useless,  as 
a  means  of  reform ;  while  imprisonment  for  life,  being 
without  hope  to  the  sufferer,  is  equally  injurious,  and  detri- 
mental to  his  improvement. 

4.  That  periods  of  from  three  jeata  as  the  shortest,  and 
ten  or  twelve  as  the  longest,  would  be  likely  to  effect  all 
the  good  which  reformatory  discipline  could  convey ;  and, 
allowing  for  some  few  exceptional  cases,  both  of  shorter  and 
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longer  duration,  which  peculiar  circumstances  might  re- 
quire, that  these  would  be  found  periods  of  sufficient  length 
to  afford  a  reasonable  hope  of  effecting  much  good. 

5.  That  the  first  year,  at  least,  should  bo  passed  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  to  give  time  and  inducement  to  repent- 
ance— with  liard  labour  and  coarse  fare,  within  the  limits  of 
preserving  health,  and  air  and  exercise  at  certain  periods,  as 
necessary  to  this,  forming  part  of  the  discipline ;  and  the 
occasional  visit  of  an  officer  of  the  prison,  a  chaplain,  or 
any  philanthropic  private  individual,  sufficiently  well  known 
from  their  devotion  to  such  duties — as  Elizabeth  Fry,  of 
Norwich ;  Sarah  Martin,  of  Yarmouth ;  Thomas  Wright, 
of  Manchester;  and  other  similar  ministering  angels  of 
mercy  in  human  form,  being  permitted,  for  conference,  coim- 
sel,  and  consolation. 

6.  At  the  expiration  of  the  solitary  confinement — to  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
prisoner,  as  reported  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  governor  to  the  public  inspectors,  or 
visiting  magistrates — the  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  work 
in  association  with  others,  under  due  restriction  against  cor- 
rupting communicatiens.  And  to  present  the  strongest  in- 
ducement to  labour  perseveringly  and  profitably,  the  passion 
of  Hope  should  be  constantly  encouraged,  by  paying  for  his 
labour  in  a  currency  of  marhsj  not  convertible  immediately 
into  money,  according  to  the  admirable  system  of  Capt. 
Maconochie,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  originator  and  practical 
executor  of  this  system ;  thus  making  him  the  architoct  of 
his  own  fortune,  and  the  hastener  of  his  own  freedom,  by 
enabling  him  to  earn,  through  labour  and  good  conduct, 
such  an  amount  of  these  marks — ^beyond  the  daily  labour 
required  for  compensation  of  injuries,  and  payment  of  his 
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own  subsistence — as,  bv  fdfim/ite  conversion  of  their  amount 
into  money,  at  a  specified  rate,  in  the  prison  books,  would 
not  only  shorten  his  terra  of  imprisonment,  but  also  furnish 
the  fund  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pursue  an  honest  calling 
on  his  leaving  the  prison  gates,  it  might  be  hoped  for 
ever ! 

By  such  a  system  of  Prison  Discipline  as  this,  criminals 
would  be  reformed  as  well  as  pimished,  and  crime  would 
therefore  greatly  abate ;  and  if,  simultaneously  with  this, 
the  numerous  temptations  to  crime  with  which  every  town 
and  village  in  the  kingdom  imhappUy  aboimds,  were  re- 
moved,— we  should  see,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  phy- 
sical and  moral  improvement  in  the  general  aspect  of  so- 
ciety, which  would  delight  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist, 
and  evoke  the  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  of  the  Christian. 

May  God  hasten  that  happy  day  I 
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No.  IV.  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  will  be  wholly  devoted 
to  a  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the  Temperance 
Reformation  in  Enpfland.  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  in  the  United  States  of 
America ;  in  the  British  Colonies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  World ; 
and  in  several  Foreign  Countries : — with  a  description  of  *'  The  Maine 
Law."  for  Suppressing  entirely  all  Tniffic  in  Intoxicating  Drinks— and 
the  Establishment  of  "  The  United  Kingdom  Alliance,"  at  Manchester, 
to  promote  the  Adoption  of  that  Law  by  the  British  Legislature. 

As  each  Number  of  "  The  Coming  Era  "  is  complete  in  itself,  and  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  any  other,  Single  Copies  of  this  or  any 
separate  Number  may  be  had  by  tliose  not  willing  to  incur  the  expense 
of  the  whole  Series.  To  secure  these,  however,  it  will  l)e  necessary  to 
address  an  Order  to  the  Author,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  previous 
to  the  15th  of  May,  to  secure  such  extra  Copies  before  the  type  is  distri 
buted. 
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Among  tho  many  remarkable  changes  of  a  reformatory  cha- 
racter, which,  from  century  to  century,  at  wide  and  distant 
intervals,  have  awakened  mankind  to  the  presence  of  some 
great  existing  Evil,  and  aroused  their  dormant  energies  to  a 
combined  effort  for  its  suppression,  there  is  none,  perhaps, 
since  the  advent  of  the  Gospel  and  the  changes  it  effected  in 
the  state  of  society,  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  Tem- 
perance Reformation,  whether  as  regards  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  evil  it  seeks  to  suppress — the  rapidity  of  its 
progress  in  a  short  space  of  time — the  number  of  its  advo- 
cates, adherents,  and  disciples — ^the  permanency  of  their  con- 
victions and  tho  persevering  character  of  their  labours — or 
the  immensely  wide  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  over 
which,  during  a  period  of  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  its  beneficent  influence  has  already  spread. 

To  the  extent  of  the  evil  inflicted  by  Intemperance ,  on  the 
health,  morality,  and  pecuniary  resources  of  mankind,  no 
single  cause  has  presented  any  parallel.  More  lives  are 
sacrificed,  and  more  bodies  are  maimed  and  wouikIchI  by  it, 
than  by  War — ^morc  physical  and  mental  suffering  is  inflicted 
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by  it  than  by  Shvery — while  it  occasions  a  greater  waste  of 
treasure,  in  the  grain  and  fruits  converted  by  it  from  whole- 
some and  nutritious  food  to  poisonous  drinks,  and  in  the  direct 
and  collateral  expenditure  it  involves,  than  "  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine"  combined.  But  though  we  have  for  centuries  past 
been  in  the  habit  of  uttering  our  daily  prayer,  "  From  plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  Good  Lord  deliver  us !"  as  well  as 
"  from  battle  and  sudden  death  ;*'  yet  we  have  remained 
blind  and  deaf  to  the  daily  evidences  that  surroimd  us,  of  this 
greater  scourge,  whose  destroying  and  devastating  power  fSar 
surpasses  them  all. 

This  blindness  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  nation  by  which 
millions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  every  year  printed  and 
dispersed,  not  only  among  our  own  population,  but  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  coimtry  where  you 
can  scarcely  enter  an  inn  or  hotel  without  finding  a  Bible 
placed  there  by  the  aid  of  pious  and  benevolent  Societies,  in 
every  bed-room  of  the  house,  as  well  as  Testaments,  Psalters, 
Prayer-Books,  and  religious  tracts,  in  the  most  luxurious 
dwellings,  and  the  humblest  cottages  in  the  land. 

That  these  Sacred  Books  are  read  by  millions,  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  Christian  habits,  and  the  frequency  of  family 
devotion,  can  doubt;  besides  which,  all  who  attend  any 
place  of  public  worship,  morning,  afternoon,  or  evening — 
daily  in  cathedrals,  weekly  in  parish  churches — and  twice  or 
thrice  a  week  in  dissenting  chapels — ^must  hear  them  read  by 
the  minister  as  portions  of  the  service  itself;  so  that  none  can 
reasonably  plead  ignorance  of  their  contents  as  an  excuse  for 
neglect  of  their  teaching,  or  disregard  of  their  precepts. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  however  different  the  doc- 
trines of  the  various  sects  of  Christians,  in  their  widest 
extremes,  and  in  all  the  slighter  shades  between — ^the  whole  of 
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them  agree  In  this — that  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness;  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  ftirnished  imto  all  good 
works"  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17). 

Now  if  there  be  one  vicious  habit  more  prominently  and  more 
frequently  condemned  than  another  throughout  the  Sacred 
Volume,  it  is  that  of  drunkenness.  If  there  be  one  class  of 
examples  of  the  evil  consequences  of  any  vice  more  frequently 
exhibited  than  another  throughout  its  pages,  it  is  that  of 
intemperance.  If  there  are  more  frequent  warnings  given  in 
Scripture  against  yielding  to  any  one  kind  of  temptation 
more  than  another,  it  is  against  the  seductions  of  tcine  and 
strong  drink.  If  there  be  one  peculiarity  or  positive  charac- 
teristic of  a  holy  man,  or  one  favoured  of  God,  more  frequently 
exhibited  than  any  other,  it  is  that  of  entirely  abstaining  from 
the  use  both  of  wine  and  strong  drinks.  And  lastly,  if  there 
is  one  sin  more  than  another  which  is  emphatically  denoxmced 
as  making  the  certain  penalty  of  its  habitual  commission 
exclusion  from  heaven  and  all  its  bliss — ^it  is  the  sin  of  the 
drunkard. 

A  moderate  sized  volimie  might  be  filled  with  texts  and 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  in  confirmation 
of  these  assertions ;  but  a  few  will  perhaps  suffice. 

Take  the  conduct,  for  instance,  of  Noah,  the  first  who  is 
said  to  have  planted  a  vineyard  :  "  And  he  drank  of  the  wine, 
and  was  drunken,  and  was  uncovered  within  his  tent " — ^the 
rest  need  not  be  told — (Gen.  ix.  21).  The  debasing  efiects 
of  strong  drink  were  so  early  and  so  well  known,  that  in  the 
injunction  to  the  high  priest,  Aaron,  we  have  this  record : 
"  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  saying.  Do  not  drink  wine 
nor  strong  drink,  thou,  nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go 
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into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest  ye  die :  it  shall 
be  a  statute  to  you  for  ever,  that  ye  may  put  a  difference 
b3tween  holy  and  unholy,  and  clean  and  unclean"  (Lev.  x.  9). 
In  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  man  being  separated  to  the 
Lord  as  pecidiarly  holy,  in  the  case  of  the  Nazarite,  the  most 
prominent  injunction  is,  "He  shall  separate  himself  from 
wine  and  strong  drink "  (Num.  vi.  3).  In  the  first  an- 
noimcement  of  the  intended  birth  of  Samson,  who  was  to  be 
remarkable  for  his  physical  strength,  the  wife  of  Manoah,  his 
mother,  was  especially  enjoined  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  not 
to  take  herself  "  either  wine  or  strong  drink ;"  and  the  child 
was  equally  to  abstain  from  both,  as  he  was  *'  to  bo  a  Nazarite 
to  God,  from  the  womb  to  the  day  of  his  death  "  (Judges  xiii.  4). 
The  same  was  the  case  with  John  the  Baptist,  of  whom  it 
was  said  by  the  angel  to  his  father,  before  his  birth,  "  And 
he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  neither 
drink  wine  nor  strong  drink,  and  he  shall  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  his  mother's  womb  "  (Luke  i.  15).  In  the 
Psalms  (Ixix.  12)  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the  complaints  of 
David  was,  that  he  was  "  mocked  at  by  the  sitters  in  the  gate," 
and  was  even  "  the  song  of  the  drunkard  ;"  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible for  greater  misfortime  or  contempt  to  befal  a  man 
than  this,  to  be  the  scoff  of  the  very  dregs  of  society. 

Again,  Solomon,  his  son,  whose  wisdom  is  proverbial,  knew 
well  the  insidious  qualities  of  wine  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging :  and  whosoever 
is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise  "  (Prov.  xx.  1).  And  the  same 
inspired  writer  adds,  "  It  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine,  nor 
for  princes  to  take  strong  drink,  lest  they  drink  and  forget  the 
law,  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  any  of  the  afflicted"  (xxxi.  4). 
The  eloquent  Isaiah  repeats  the  same  warning :  "  Woe  unto 
them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning  that  they  may  follow 
strong  drink,  that  continue  \mtil  night  till  wine  inflame  them" 
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(Is.  T.  11).  "  Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine, 
and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink  "  (v.  22).  "Strong 
drink  shall  be  bitter  to  them  that  drink  it "  (xxiv.  9).  "They 
have  erred  through  wine,  and  through  strong  drink  are  out 
of  the  way.  They  err  in  vision,  they  stumble  in  judgment  '* 
(xxviii.  7).  And  lastly,  Solomon  asks,  "Who  hath  woeP 
who  hath  sorrow?  who  hath  contentions  P  who  hath  babbling? 
who  hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes  P 
They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ;  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed 
wine.  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it 
giveth  its  colour  in  the  cup.  At  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent, 
and  stingeth  like  an  adder  "  (Prov.  xxiii.  29).  The  prophet 
Habakkuk,  therefore,  equally  denounces  the  tempter  with  the 
tempted,  when  he  says,  "  Woe  unto  him  that  giveth  his 
neighbour  drink  ;  that  puttest  thy  bottle  to  him  and  makest 
him  drunken"  (Hab.  ii.  15). 

There  are  some  of  the  injunctions  of  the  Old  Testament 
that  are  abrogated  by  the  New ;  and  the  new  dispensation 
of  the  Saviour  is  justly  characterised  as  imposing  an  easier 
yoke  and  a  lighter  burthen  than  the  old  dispensation  of 
Moses.  But  no  such  change  is  observed  in  respect  to  the 
evils  of  drunkenness,  and  its  terrible  consequences  to  its 
unhappy  victims ;  for  it  is  in  the  sacred  pages  of  the  Gospel 
of  Mercy  itself,  that  occurs  the  dreadful  and  emphatic  sen- 
tence, "  No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  *' 
(1  Cor.  vi.  10).  And  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
aboimd  with  examples  of  the  destruction  of  individuals,  of 
nations,  and  of  cities,  from  this  prolific  cause — through  which 
both  Nineveh  and  Babylon  fell  from  their  greatness,  and  by 
which  Persepolis  was  enveloped  in  flames, — and  all  now  lie 
level  with  the  dust. 

With  the  Bible  in  every  one's  hands — ^read,  recited,  preached 
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from,  commented  on — and  its  interpretations  fought  for  with 
fire  and  sword — ^its  contemners  pmiishedwith  the  raek,thedun- 
geon,  and  the  gibbet,  because  they  would  not  follow  some  of  its 
injunctions  as  other  men  imderstood  them — ^it  is  surely  wonder- 
Ail  that  there  should  be  any  Jew  or  Christian  ignorant  of 
that  portion  of  its  contents  which  shows  intemperance  to  be 
A  folly i  and  drunkenness  a  %in.  But  more  astounding  than 
all  is,  perhaps,  the  fact,  that  the  ordained  and  appointed 
interpreters  of  this  Sacred  Volume — ^the  clergy  and  ministers 
of  all  Christian  denominations— instead  of  being  the  first  to 
recall  these  solemn  truths  to  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  have 
been  hitherto  the  most  indifferent  to,  or  the  most  strenuous 
opponents  of,  the  efforts  made  by  laymen  to  supply  this 
omission  of  their  duty.  And  equally  strange  is  it,  that  in 
Scotland,  where  the  Bible  is  said  to  be  more  universally 
read,  and  better  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  community, 
than  in  any  section  of  Christendom,  the  folly  of  intemperance 
and  the  sin  of  drunkenness  are  both  far  more  prevalent  than 
in  any  part  of  the  habitable  earth ! 

Now,  in  the  Koran,  which  forms  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
Mohammedans,  the  injunctions  against  the  use  of  wine  and 
strong  drink  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  emphatic  as  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  but  at  least  they  are  observed  by 
the  professors  of  that  creed  ;  and  one  might  travel  through 
all  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  the  provinces  inhabited 
by  the  different  races  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Moors,  Egyptians, 
Affghans,  Persians,  and  Moguls,  without  seeing  a  single 
Mohammedan  drunk— -except  where  that  vice  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Christians,  who  regard  it  as  their  distinguishing 
privilege !  Here,  then,  we  have  the  striking  contrast  of 
some  millions  of  Mohammedans,  who  have  a  false  religion, 
but  are  true  and  faithful  in  the  observance  of  its  commands ; 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  Christians,  who  have  a  true 
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religion,  but  are  false  and  faithless  to  its  injunctions.  It 
would  not  be  difficidt  to  pronounce  which  of  these  are  entitled 
to  the  greatest  credit,  according  to  the  maxim,  that  "  where 
much  is  given  much  will  be  expected  " — the  one  practising 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  through 
His  prophet:  the  other  wilfully  violating  what  they  also 
profess  to  regard  as  true,  and  equally  revealed  by  inspired 
messengers  of  the  same  Supreme  Being. 

If  we  turn  from  sacred  to  profane  history,  and  consult  the 
records  of  all  nations,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem,  we  shall 
find  that  they  abound  with  proofs  the  most  demonstrative,  of  the 
evils  inflicted  by  the  use  and  abuse  of  wine  and  strong  drink 
— ^in  the  wholesale  corruption  of  communities,  the  madness 
of  individuals,  the  murders,  violations,  robberies,  and  every 
other  description  of  crime  committed  imder  their  influence, 
of  which  the  annals  of  all  countries  are  full.  And  even  at 
the  present  day,  while,  according  to  the  admissions  of  the 
judges  of  the  land,  and  the  most  experienced  officials  con- 
nected with  the  punishment  of  crime,  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
vice,  suffering,  and  wretchedness  with  which  the  country 
aboimds,  is  clearly  attributed  to  the  use  of  strong  drink, 
— ^we  are  at  the  same  time,  as  a  Christian  nation,  doing  our 
utmost  to  spread  the  poisonous  infection  among  tribes  and 
peoples  hitherto  free  from  this  curse : — as  in  the  corruption 
of  the  aborigines  of  all  the  savage  countries  visited  by  our 
navigators ; — ^the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  among  the 
wild  tribes  of  Africa  and  America,  for  the  more  successful 
perpetration  of  frauds  on  them  in  barter  ; — the  establishment 
of  spirit-shops  over  all  India  by  the  British  Government, 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  its  revenue  ; — and  in  the  forcible 
introduction  of  opium  by  smuggling  in  China,  to  ruin  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people  through  its  intoxicating  and 
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maddening  effects,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  additional 
revenue,  and  upholding  so  infamous  a  traffic  by  the  open 
sanction  of  a  Christian  Parliament ! 

Amidst  the  general  indifference  to  the  mass  of  evils  spring- 
ing from  this  prolific  source,  to  which  the  community  in 
general  were  both  deaf  and  blind,  and  which  the  Government 
rather  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  gain,  while  fashion  and 
custom  lent  their  powerful  aid  to  its  support — a  few 
clear-sighted  and  benevolent  individuals,  from  time  to  time, 
ventured  to  give  their  opinions  and  experience  on  the  subject 
to  the  world.  One  of  the  earliest  of  modem  times  was  Mr. 
Basil  Montagu,  the  eminent  barrister,  and  learned  editor 
of,  and  commentator  on,  the  works  of  the  immortal  Bacon. 
His  essay  was  entitled  "An  Enquiry  into  the  Effects  of 
Fermented  Liquors,"  the  second  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1818,  but  the  subject  was  likely  to  be  so  unpopular, 
that  though  he  put  his  name  to  all  his  other  writings,  he 
did  not  venture  to  acknowledge  openly  the  authorship  of 
this,  and  substituted  the  anonymous  designation,  "By  a 
Water  Drinker."  Before  this  there  had  been  remarkable 
examples  of  literary  and  scientific  names  of  the  highest 
authority,  in  favour  of  abstaining  from  all  stimulating  drinks, 
among  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Milton,  Locke,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  philanthropic  Howard, 
with  the  venerable  John  Wesley,  who  not  only  abstained 
himself,  but  made  it  a  condition  of  membership  in  his  church, 
that  all  who  belonged  to  it  should  abstain  from  either  using, 
making,  trafficking,  or  dealing  in  spirituous  liquors.  Dr. 
Trotter,  the  physician  of  the  British  Fleet,  published  also 
an  admirable  "  Essay  on  Diimkenness,"  in  England :  and 
Dr.  Rush,  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits 
upon  the  Hiunan  Body  and  Mind,"  in  America.    Dr.  Beddoes, 
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also,  of  Bristol,  not  only  wrote  on  the  subject,  but  instituted 
some  remarkable  and  successful  experiments,  to  show  that 
the  greatest  degree  of  physical  strength  was  more  easily 
attainable  by  those  who  drank  only  water,  than  by  those  who 
used  alcoholic  drinks,  either  in  their  strongest  or  their  mildest 
form.    But  these  were  all  isolated  and  individual  eflforts  only. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  in  which  associated  labours 
were  deemed  necessary  to  stem  the  torrent  of  evil  that  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  land  by  the  flood  of  Intemperance ;  and 
the  first  Society  organised  for  this  purpose  was  at  Moreau,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1826.  Its  rules,  however, 
required  only  abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
moderation  in  the  use  of  wine  and  beer.  It  no  doubt  efiected 
great  good,  but  it  did  not  reach  all  the  intemperate,  as  the 
standard  of  "  moderation  "  was  one  on  which  no  two  persons 
could  agree  ;  and  each,  therefore,  setting  up  his  own,  trenched 
so  closely  upon  excess,  that  the  boimdary  line,  so  difficult  to 

draw,  was  soon  passed. 

In  the  same  year  "  The  American  Temperance  Society  " 
was  organised  at  Boston;  and  among  the  most  powerful 
advocates  of  the  Reformation  in  America  may  be  mentioned 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewitt,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  E.  C.  Delavan,  Mr.  Freylinghausen, 
Dr.  Channing,  Mr.  Tappan,  and  a  nimiber  of  worthy  men,  who, 
by  sermons,  tracts,  public  meetings,  and  periodicals,  spread 
their  views  far  and  wide  through  the  American  Union. 

In  1829,  the  first  Temperance  Society  in  the  British  domi- 
nions was  founded  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Carr,  at  New  Ross,  in 
the  coimty  of  "Wexford,  in  Ireland  ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  a 
Temperance  Association  was  formed  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  John 
Dimlop,  of  Greenock,  and  Mr.  William  Collins,  of  Glasgow, 
being  its  chief  promoters. 
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In  1830,  the  first  English  Temperance  Society  was  formed 
at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Henry  Forbes,  of  that  phice. 

In  1831,  "TheHibemianTemperanceSociety "  was  organised 
in  Dublin,  with  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  now  one  of 
the  Irish  Judges,  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  in  the  chair ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  the  first  Association  was  formed  in  the  Metro- 
polis, \mder  the  title  of  "  The  British  and  Foreign  Temperance 
Society,"  at  a  public  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  with  Sir  John 
"Webb,  the  Director  General  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Ordnance,  in  the  chair.  This  Society,  like  all  the  others 
formed  up  to  this  date,  forbidding  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
only,  but  allowing  the  moderate  use  of  wine  and  beer,  was 
exceedingly  popular  with  the  higher  ranks,  as  it  called  upon 
them  to  give  up  no  personal  indidgence,  since  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  uses  ardent  spirits 
as  a  beverage.  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  therefore,  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  become  its  patron  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, with  several  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  many 
eminent  men  among  the  Clergy  of  the  Establishment  and 
leading  Dissenting  Ministers,  gave  in  their  public  adhesion  to 
the  Association. 

The  high  example  thus  set  was  not  without  its  beneficial 
influence ;  as,  soon  after,  similar  Temperance  Societies  were 
formed  in  Sweden — where,  at  that  time,  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  160,000  distillers  existed,  and  40  millions  of  gallons  of 
brandy  were  distilled  from  nutritious  grain!  In  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  other  Societies  followed. 
South  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  came  next  in  the 
train ;  and,  after  these,  Ceylon,  Calcutta,  and  Australia,  as 
well  as  Bermuda  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 
In  Sweden,  Oscar  the  King,  and  his  estimable  consort,  coun- 
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tenanced  the  movement  by  their  presence  at  its  pubKc  meet- 
ings ;  and  compensation  was  granted  out  of  the  Crown  Reve- 
nues to  all  distillers  who  would  abandon  the  manufacture  of 
spirits.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Queen  had  all  the 
ardent  spirits  found  in  her  dominions  destroyed,  and  its  further 
importation  absolutely  prohibited ;  and  in  America,  the  Pre- 
sident, Senators,  and  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
Clergy  and  Ministers  of  Religion  of  all  denominations,  gave 
their  sanction,  and,  what  was  of  far  greater  importance,  their 
personal  example  of  entire  abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  to  the  cause. 

In  most  of  the  coxmtries  named,  as  it  was  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  only  that  caused  the  intemperance  and  all  its  lamentable 
consequences,  which  it  was  desired  to  remove,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  their  use  eflTected  great  good.  But  it  began  at  length 
to  be  perceived,  in  England,  that  this  was  but  lopping  off  the 
branches  of  the  upas  tree,  instead  of  hewing  it  down  entirely, 
or  plucking  it  up  by  the  root ;  because,  in  this  country,  quite  as 
many  persons  were  intoxicated  by  the  use  of  wine,  beer,  and 
cider,  as  by  ardent  spirits ;  and  as  the  moderate  use  of  these 
was  allowed,  and  no  fixed  standard  of  what  was  moderate 
could  be  established,  every  man  suited  his  own  taste  and  plea- 
sure in  the  matter,  so  that  the  very  tise  became  itself  an 
abuse,  as  it  kept  up  the  taste  for  all  alcoholic  stimulants — it 
gave  the  countenance  of  religion  and  the  sanction  of  fashion 
and  respectability  to  its  use,  and  thus  sustained  the  traffic. 
And  as  no  one  ever  became  a  drunkard  at  once,  but  always 
passed  through  the  stage  of  "  moderate  use"  first,  it  was  found 
that  80  long  as  anp  alcoholic  fluid  or  intoxicating  substance 
was  allowed  at  all,  drunkenness  was  sure  to  follow,  and 
dnmkards  to  be  made  and  confirmed  as  such,  by  the  gradually 
increasing  taste  for  the  alcoholic  poison,  which  it  is  its  nature 
to  impart ;  for  this  is  as  true  of  intoxicating  beverages  as  it  is 
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of  opium  and  tobacco — ^the  taste  for  whicli  is  weak  at  first,  and 
sometimes  even  revolting,  but  by  perseverance  and  habit 
becomes  so  strong  as  to  be  abnost  unconquerable. 

Accordingly,  at  Preston  and  Blackburn  in  England,  at 
Paisley  in  Scotland,  and  at  St.  John's,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, Societies  on  the  principle  of  Total  Abstinence  from 
all  Intoxicating  Drinks,  were  founded  in  1833.  Of  the 
Lancashire  movement,  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey,  of  Preston,  was 
the  chief  originator,  as  he  has  been  ever  since  the  zealous 
and  able  advocate ;  and  the  singular  name  given  to  these 
societies,  and  now  become  fixed  and  legitimatized  by  long 
usage — ^namely, "  Teetotal " — ^had  its  origin  in  this  town.  It 
appears  that  one  of  the  provincialisms  of  Lancashire  is  the 
prefix  of  the  syllable  **tee"  to  express  emphasis,  completeness, 
and  entirety,  more  brief  and  less  ofiensive  to  the  ear  than 
the  American  expression  of  "going  the  whole  hog,"  but 
having  exactly  the  same  meaning.  In  one  of  the  early 
Preston  meetings,  therefore,  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  new 
organization,  named  Eichard  Turner,  wishing  in  his  speech 
to  express  his  conviction  that  nothing  short  of  the  entire 
abandonment  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  beverages  would 
avail  to  put  down  the  intemperance  and  drunkenness  of  the 
kingdom,  exclaimed,  **  We  must  have  a  Tee-Total  Abstinence 
from  every  kind  of  drink  that  will  produce  drunkenness,  if 
we  wish  to  get  rid  of  drunkenness  itself.'* 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  term,  and  not "  tea- total,"  as  many 
write  and  imderstand  it,  as  if  tea  were  the  only  beverage 
permitted.  And  there  was  sound  philosophy  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  displayed  in  the 
observation  of  the  speaker  with  whom  this  phrase  originated : 
as  it  is  founded  on  the  maxim  that  "prevention  is  better  than 
cure,"  and  that,  if  we  wish  to  stop  the  flowing  of  poisonous 
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streams,  we  must  arrest  the  fountain  at  its  source.  If  the 
effect  is  what  we  wish  to  destroy,  namely,  drunkenness,  we 
must  destroy  the  cat/«^  that  produce  it,  and  the  cure  will 
then  certainly  follow. 

The  first  public  meeting  held  in  London  for  the  advocacy 
of  Tee-total  Societies  was  in  1834,  at  the  Mariners'  Church, 
Wellclose-square,  built  by  the  King  of  Sweden  for  the  use 
of  Swedish  seamen  visiting  this  port,  and  in  the  cemetery  of 
which  the  celebrated  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who  died  in 
London,  was  buried.  It  was  my  privilege  to  preside  at  this 
meeting ;  and,  in  order  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  my 
own  deep  interest  in  the  subject  was  foimded,  I  may  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  briefly  stating  them  here. 

My  first  impressions  of  the  evils  of  Intemperance  were 
received  when  I  was  a  boy,  between  nine  and  ten  years  of 
age.  At  that  early  period  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  had 
to  march  with  my  fellow-prisoners  and  shipmates  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  Corunna, 
by  Santiago*  di  Compostella,  Vigo,  Oporto,  Coimbra,  and 
a  ntarem,  to  Lisbon.  In  the  course  of  this  long  and  weary 
journey,  bare-foot,  and  amidst  great  suffering  and  privation, 
though  wine  and  ardent  spirits  were  almost  as  abundant 
as  water,  we  did  not  see  a  single  drunken  Spaniard  or 
Portuguese,  but  whenever  we  halted,  some  of  our  own 
countrymen  were  sure  to  get  drunk ;  and  the  residt  was, 
insubordination,  fighting,  sickness,  accidents,  and  troubles  of 
aU  sorts  and  kinds,  from  which  the  sober  foreigners  among 
whom  we  journeyed  were  free. 

During  all  my  subsequent  experience  as  an  officer  and 
commander  at  sea,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  every 
clime,  I  had  seen  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
shipwrecks,  fires,  collisions,  founderings,  by  which  so  many 
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vessels  perish,  and  so  many  thousand  lives  are  lost,  arose 
from  the  intoxication  of  some  one  or  more  on  board,  and  the 
consequent  neglect  of  their  duty;  and  that  the  mutinies, 
floggings,  accidents,  and  sickness  occurring  among  the  crews, 
were,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  clearly  traceable  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  which  I  consequently  did  all  in  my  power  to 
discourage  among  my  officers  and  men. 

Again,  after  travelling  extensively  by  land  through  Africa 
and  Asia,  almost  wholly  among  Mohammedan  nations,  and 
seeing  the  universal  sobriety  of  their  inhabitants,  I  could  not 
but  be  shocked,  on  my  return  to  England,  to  see  more  dimnken 
persons  in  a  single  day  at  Portsmouth  than  in  many  years 
of  journeying  through  the  coimtries  of  the  East ;  and  there- 
fore I  not  only  abstained  from  the  use  of  these  intoxicating 
drinks  myself,  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  health,  physical 
and  intellectual  power,  serenity  of  temper,  self-control,  and 
the  many  other  blessings  which  these  bring  in  their  train — 
but  I  was  fortunately  successful  in  obtaining  the  cheerM 
acquiescence  of  all  my  family  and  household,  *  even  to  the 
domestic  servants,  as  well  as  visitors  and  guests,  to  our  own 
practice  in  this  respect ;  and  by  the  influence  of  example  as 
well  as  precept — ^the  first  being  far  more  powerful  in  its  efiects 
— to  persuade  large  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose 
houses  and  families  I  visited  personally  for  this  purpose,  to 
abandon  the  use  of  beer,  gin,  and  tobacco,  and  devote  the 
money  wasted  on  these  to  providing  more  substantial  comforts 
for  their  wives  and  children,  if  married,  or  for  themselves 
alone  if  not. 

I  therefore  made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  my  election 
for  Sheffield,  as  one  of  its  earliest  members  of  Parliament 
under  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  by  which  it  was  first  enfran- 
chised, that  I  shoidd  take  an  early  opportunity  to  call  the 
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attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  prevalence  of 
intemperance,  especially  among  the  working  classes  of  the 
kingdom,  and  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  take 
evidence  on  the  subject,  and  devise,  if  possible,  some  legisla- 
tive preventatives  or  remedies  for  the  same. 

To  assist,  therefore,  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion  on 
the  subject — ^without  the  aid  of  which,  legislative  enactments 
can  hardly  ever  be  rendered  effective  in  their  execution' — 
I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  inaugurating  the  first 
Metropolitan  meeting  in  favour  of  Total  Abstinence  from  all 
Intoxicating  Drinks — ^in  advance  of  the  only  then  existing 
Metropolitan  Society,  which  confined  itself  merely  to  the 
prohibition  of  ardent  spirits,  but  allowed  the  moderate  use 
of  wine  and  beer. 

The  announcement  of  such  a  meeting,  and  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, in  a  locality  like  that  of  Ratcliffe  Highway,  in  the  east 
of  London,  filled  as  it  was,  and  unhappily  still  is,  with  gin 
palaces  and  beer  shops  at  every  comer,  excited  intense  interest 
among  all  the  keepers  of  such  houses,  as  they  felt  that  "  their 
craft  was  in  danger  "  from  such  an  open  attack.  Accordingly, 
on  the  evening  appointed  for  the  meeting,  the  Mariners* 
Church  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  it  was  believed  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  audience  was  formed  of  distillers, 
brewers,  wine  and  spirit  dealers,  and  their  aUies.  I  certainly 
never  remember,  in  all  the  hundreds  of  public  meetings  that 
I  had  ever  attended  or  addressed  before,  to  have  seen  such 
marked  disapprobation  and  even  hostility  written  on  the  very 
countenances  of  the  auditors  I  had  to  convince  and  persuade. 
Not  a  single  cheer  greeted  my  appearance  on  the  platform ; 
but  a  dull  and  dogged  silence  of  the  most  foreboding  kind 
everywhere  prevailed. 

I  felt  the  full  difficulty  of  my  position,  but  I  had  a  firm 
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reUance  on  the  strength  of  the  cause— and  this  reliance  was 
not  misplaced.  As  I  opened  the  subject  with  gentleness  and 
consideration  towards  those  who,  never  having  thought  on  the 
subject,  might  be  wholly  unconscious  of  their  responsibility 
for  the  share  they  had  in  supporting  the  evil  habits  of  Intem- 
perance and  all  its  fearful  consequences,  I  was  listened  to 
with  respect ;  and  as  I  proceeded  with  facts  and  arguments 
that  were  evidently  new,  or  at  least  had  never  been  regarded 
by  the  hearers  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  they  were  now 
presented  to  them,  I  was  glad  to  see  some  fierce  countenances 
become  more  placid,  some  angry  ones  look  serious  and  even 
sad,  and  some  persons  quietly  retiring,  as  unable  or  unwilling 
to  hear  any  longer  what  was  so  disagreeable  to  them. 

At  length,  my  address  being  ended,  some  faint  expression 
of  assent  or  approbation  was  given  by  a  few ;  but  no  hostility 
was  openly  manifested  by  any.  During  the  discourse,  I 
had  observed  a  group  of  respectably  attired  and  sober  work- 
ing men,  in  their  ordinary  artizan's  apparel,  who  had  planted 
themselves  near  the  platform,  as  if  \^ith  the  intention  of 
taking  some  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting ;  and,  as  I 
was  about  to  leave  the  chair,  the  spokesman  of  the  party  asked 
permission  to  make  a  few  remarks,  which  was,  of  course, 
readily  conceded.  He  began,  therefore,  by  saying,  that  he 
and  his  fellow- workmen,  having  seen  by  the  announcement  of 
the  meeting  that  I  intended  to  advocate  the  disuse  even  of 
beer,  thought  that  this  was  such  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  working  classes,  such  an  xmgenerous  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  the  beverage  so  necessary  to  their  comfort 
and  support,  that  they  determined  to  come  to  the  meetrug 
and  oppose  it,  because  they  regarded  me  as  an  enemy  to  the 
working  men  of  the  kingdom.  He  stated,  however,  that  having 
now  listened  to  all  I  had  said,  he  was  convinced  that  I  was, 
in  reality^  well  disposed  towards  their  body^  and  had  none  but 
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friendly  feeUngs  towards  the  labouring  classes.  He  agreed 
with  me  in  all  I  had  said  about  the  deleterious  nature  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  believed  it  was  a  delusion  to  think  they 
imparted  strength,  or  were  in  any  degree  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  But  as  to  beer,  he  regarded  it,  not 
only  as  the  wholesome  national  beverage,  but  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  and  he,  therefore,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  mistake  on  the  subject,  declared  his  entire  conviction — and 
his  fellow- workmen  agreed  with  him  in  this  respect — that  no 
working-man  coidd  get  through  such  heavy  labours  as  they 
had  daily  to  perform  without  it.  He,  therefore,  wished  to 
ask  me  one  question  only,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  meeting, 
and  hoped  I  would  answer  it  frankly  in  the  same  open  man- 
ner. The  question  was  this:  "Do  you  assert  that  beer  is 
unnecessary  even  for  hard-working  men  lik|B  us ;  and  do  you 
seriously  advocate  and  rcconmiend  that  all  working  men 
shoidd  give  it  up,  and  believe  that  they  woidd  be  able  to  get 
through  their  work  better  without  it  P" 

To  this  question  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  cited  some 
remarkable  proofs  of  its  truth,  in  the  testimonies  borne  by 
working  men  themselves,  such  as  coal-heavers,  fumaoe-men, 
steel-melters,  stokers  of  steam-engines,  anchor-smiths,  and 
some  of  the  severest  kinds  of  labour  known,  to  the  benefits 
they  had  derived  from  abandoning  the  use  of  beer,  and 
substituting  for  it  soup,  oatmeal  porridge,  milk,  coffee,  tea, 
and  even  simple  water.  I  added  many  cases  to  show  that, 
under  every  variety  of  temperature — ^in  heat,  cold,  dryness, 
or  moisture — the  effect  was  the  same ;  of  the  facts  of  all 
which  they  were  previously  ignorant. 

I  then  asked  permission  to  put  to  this  group  of  workmen, 
through  their  speaker,  a  single  question  of  my  own,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  this  would  be  answered  as  frankly  as  I 
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had  done  myself.  The  question  was  simply  this,  "  You  assert 
your  belief  that  it  is  impossible  for  artizans  like  yourself  to 
go  through  their  daily  labour  without  the  use  of  beer.  Now, 
did  you  ever  try  ?" 

There  was  a  short  pause,  after  which  they  replied,  "We 
never  did.'* 

I  then  added,  that  they  were,  therefore,  not  in  a  condition 
to  say  it  was  impossible,  and  if  they  were  really  in  earnest 
in  the  matter,  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, since,  if  they  tried  and  failed,  they  might  then  cite 
their  personal  experience  as  proof ;  but  till  then,  it  was  mere 
opinion,  which  might  be  true  or  might  be  false. 

I  proposed,  therefore,  that  if  they  would  make  the 
experiment  for  a  month — ^with  full  liberty  to  abandon  it  at 
any  period  of  the  course  if  they  foimd  it  disagreeable  or 
disadvantageous,  but  honestly  proceeding  with  it  so  long  as  it 
agreed  with  them — ^we  would  all  meet  here  again  in  the  same 
building,  that  day  month,  to  hear  their  report,  when  I  would 
attend  in  my  place  as  chairman,  and  willingly  abide  the 
result.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  in  peace. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  meeting,  the  Church  was 
crowded  for  two  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  taking  the 
chair ;  and  on  my  arrival,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  whole  of 
Wellclose-square,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Church  stands, 
was  filled  with  so  dense  a  mass,  that  it  was  more  than  half- 
an-hour  before  I  could  reach  the  door,  and  then  only  by  a 
party  of  several  persons  going  before  me  to  clear  the  way. 
During  the  month  that  had  elapsed  since  the  first  meeting, 
the  excitement  among  the  publicans  and  their  customers  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  gone  on  increasing  day  by  day,  and 
heavy  bets,  it  was  said,  had  been  laid — ^first,  as  to  whether 
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the  workmen  would  appear  or  not,  and  next,  what  would  be 
the  nature  of  their  answer  if  they  did.  This  will  account 
for  the  immense  crowds  drawn  together  on  this  occasion. 

On  reaching  the  interior  of  the  Church,  and  taking  my 
place  on  the  platform,  I  was  glad  to  find  the  group  of  work- 
men already  in  their  place,  waiting  patiently  for  the  opening 
of  the  meeting ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rush  and  murmur 
occasioned  by  every  one  desiring  to  be  near  enough  to  see 
and  hear  them  was  subsided,  I  called  on  the  workmen  to 
ascend  the  platform,  and  give  to  the  meeting,  through  their 
sjiokesman,  the  result  of  the  experiment  which  they  had 
undertaken  to  make,  of  abstaining  entii'ely  for  a  month  from 
the  use  of  beer  and  every  other  kind  of  stimulating  drink. 

A  profound  silence  ensued,  during  which  aU  eyes  and  ears 
were  open,  and  directed  towards  the  men.  They  ranged 
themselves  along  the  front  of  the  platform,  and  the  foreman, 
addressing  himself  to  the  audience,  stated  in  substance  as 
follows : — 

"  We  have  faithfully  kept  the  promise  we  made  since  the 
last  meeting  held  here  a  month  ago,  and  from  that  time  to 
this,  not  one  of  us  has  tasted  any  intoxicating  drink.  For  the 
first  few  days  of  the  experiment,  we  foimd  the  use  of  water 
as  our  ordinary  beverage  instead  of  beer  to  be  extremely  flat 
and  insipid,  and  were  glad  of  the  relief  of  cofiee  at  breakfast 
and  tea  in  the  afternoon.  But  we  confess  that  on  the  first 
Saturday  night  we  felt  ourselves  loss  wearied  and  exhausted 
by  our  ordinary  week's  labour,  than  on  any  previous  Satur- 
day that  we  could  remember  ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  morning, 
instead  of  being  drowsy  and  lying  in  bed  an  hour  or  two 
longer  than  on  working  days,  which  is  a  common  custom, 
extending  with  some  workmen  even  towards  noon,  we  were 
as   fresh   as    on   any  previous  day  of  the   week,  arose  as 
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early,  and  liad  the  forenoon  for  church  or  meeting,  and 
the  afternoon  for  a  country  walk,  and  a  cheerful  evening 
with  our  families  and  Mends  at  home.  During  the  second 
week,  the  flatness  and  insipidity  of  the  water  as  drink  was 
considerably  abated ;  and  we  foimd .  ourselves  so  much  less 
thirsty  than  usual,  that  we  took  very  little  liquid  except  at 
our  meals.  We  foimd  the  next  Saturday  and  Sunday  an 
improvement  even  on  the  former  ones ;  and  remarked  that 
our  appetites  were  stronger,  our  digestion  better,  our  tempers 
less  liable  to  irritation,  and  our  vigour  and  cheerfulness 
greatly  increased.  We  were  therefore  so  satisfied  with  the 
experiment,  that  we  rejoiced  at  having  made  it,  and  con- 
tinued it  to  the  end,  improving  sensibly  as  we  proceeded ; 
and  as  we  had  not  been  a  single  day,  or  even  an  hour,  absent 
from  work  during  the  usual  periods,  there  were  no  deductions 
from  our  wages  for  lost  time ;  so  that,  besides  being  stronger, 
healthier,  and  happier  than  before  we  commenced  this  sub- 
stitution of  water-drinking  for  beer,  we  had  each  of  us,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings 
more  in  our  pockets  than  we  were  formerly  accustomed  to 
have  for  the  same  period.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  we 
attended  the  first  Tee-total  Meeting  held  in  London,  though 
we  came  to  oppose  it ;  and  we  mean  to  persevere  as  we  have 
begun,  and  recommend  all  working  men  to  follow  our  example." 

The  efiect  of  such  a  statement  as  this,  on  such  an  excited 
crowd,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Some  cheered,  others 
hissed,  and  some  showed  their  rage  and  disappointment  by 
more  violent  modes  of  expression.  But  as  we  received  it 
all  with  patience  and  good  humour,  the  disapprovers  began 
to  retire,  the  approvers  chiefly  remained,  and  after  an  address 
of  about  an  hour,  on  the  general  question,  the  meeting  dis- 
persed in  perfect  order  and  tranquillity. 

I  may  add  that  the  chief  of  this  group  of  working  men. 
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who  acted  as  their  spokesman,  was  Mr.  T.  A.  Smith,  who 
subsequently  employed  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  chemistry,  and  who  has  now  for  many  years 
past  (for  the  meeting  took  place  twenty  years  ago)  been  one 
of  the  most  able  and  successful  lecturers  in  the  metropolis 
and  the  provinces,  on  the  evils  of  Intemperance,  illustrated 
with  anatomical  and  physiological  diagrams,  to  show  its 
deleterious  effects  on  the  human  frame,  and  by  chemical  ex- 
periments to  prove  the  existence  of  alcohol  in  all  fermented 
drinks,  and  exhibit  its  injurious  properties  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  it  on  the  human  organs. 

In  this  same  year,  1834,  I  had  placed  an  early  notice  on 
the  books  of  the  House  of  Commons — so  as  to  give  ample  time 
for  its  consideration,  before  the  subject  came  on  for  debate, 
— that  on  the  3rd  of  June  I  should  submit  the  following  re- 
solution to  the  House — "That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed, 
to  enquire  into  the  extent,  causes,  and  consequences  of  the 
prevailing  vice  of  Intoxication  among  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any 
legislative  measures  can  be  devised  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  so  great  a  national  evil." 

This  notice  of  motion  was  entered  on  the  opening  of  the 
Parliamentary  session  in  February  ;  so  that  there  were  four 
months  of  interval  in  which  to  prepare  the  minds  of  mem- 
bers for  its  due  consideration.  This  was  effected  chiefly  by 
the  procuring  petitions  to  be  sent  up  to  the  borough  and 
coimty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and ,  to  the  peers 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  petitioners,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  so  that  every  week  some  members  of  both  houses 
received  such  documents  from  their  constituents,  tenants,  and 
connections,  in  the  counties  and  boroughs  of  the  country. 
The  novelty  of  the  subject  to  most  of  the  members,  and  its 
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apparent  unfitness,  in  their  estimation,  for  legislative  consi- 
deration, caused  such  petitions  to  be  received  sometimes  with 
coldness  and  indiflPerence,  at  other  times  with  repugnance^ 
and  many  of  them  were  even  presented  with  a  scarcely  dis- 
guised sneer  at  the  folly  of  those  who  could  dream  of  asking 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  such  a  question :  the  general 
remark  being,  that  "  if  people  were  determined  to  get  drunk, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  them  sober  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment,'* an  observation  equally  applicable  to  thieving,  murder, 
or  any  other  crime ;  and  which,  if  once  admitted  to  be  valid, 
would  go  to  deny  the  utility  of  all  legislation  whatever.  As, 
however,  the  fact  of  such  petitions  b^g  sent  up  for  presen- 
tation frequently  led  the  mcriibers  receiving  them  to  refer  to 
me  personally  for  information  on  the  subject,  I  availed  myself 
fully  of  all  such  opportunities  to  give  to  the  inquirers  what 
might  truly  be  caUed  "  a  gratuitous  lecture  on  the  Temperance 
question,'*  by  which  many  confessed  themselves  startled  at  the 
new  and  appalling  information  on  the  subject  which  had  thus 
become  known  to  them  for  the  first  time,  as  they  Had  really 
not  bestowed  the  least  inquiry  on  the  matter. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  prevail  on  the  Government  of  the 
day — Lord  Grey  being  then  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord  Althorp 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — to  give  their  assent  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Committee,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  such 
a  proposition,  having  made  up  their  minds  to  oppose  it  with 
all  their  power.  A  deputation  of  the  friends  of  Temperance 
came  to  London  from  Belfast,  on  finding  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  waited  upon  me  for  the  purpose  of  urging  me  to  postpone 
the  question  till  another  session,  as  it  was  certain  to  be  defeated 
in  this :  and  thus  allow  time  for  the  formation  of  a  more 
accurate  opinion  on  the  subject  out  of  doors,  so  as  to  increase 
the  pressure  on  Parliament  by  that  means.  To  this  repre- 
sentation my  answer  was — ^That  if  they  could  convince  me  the 
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motion  was  in  itself  wrong,  I  should  not  only  postpone  but 
abandon  it  altogether ;  but  that,  so  long  as  it  was  right,  it  must 
be  proceeded  with ; — ^that  in  all  great  questions  of  moral  im- 
provement or  political  amelioration,  many  defeats  had  to  be 
sustained  before  victory  could  be  achieved,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  removal  of  religious  disabilities, 
the  purification  of  Parliament,  the  encouragement  of  educa- 
tion, and  other  questions  of  this  nature ; — and  that  if  the 
advocates  of  these  had  waited  tiU  public  opinion  was  all  on 
their  side  before  testing  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  sub- 
ject, neither  of  these  great  triumphs  would  have  been  yet 
achieved ; — that  if  a  certain  number  of  defeats  were  the 
necessary  preliminaries  to  victory,  the  sooner  we  began  the 
conflict  the  better  ;  as,  by  the  defeat  of  this  first  attempt  there 
would  at  least  be  one  struck  ofi*  the  list,  and  fewer  to  be 
encountered  in  future.  Besides  which,  public  opinion  itself 
is  best  formed  by  argiunent  and  discussion,  and  by  the  facts 
on  which  these  argimients  are  grounded  ;  so  that  Parliamen- 
tary debates  being  the  most  sure  and  certain  mode  df  bringing 
any  question  extensively  before  the  public — as  all  the  papers 
of  each  party  publish  these — this  was  one  of  the  most  efiective 
means  of  forming  the  public  opinion  so  much  desired. 

On  the  morning  preceding  the  day  fixed  for  the  motion, 
another  deputation  from  the  friends  of  Temperance  in 
London  waited  upon  Lord  Althorp,  in  Downing-street,  to 
express  their  hope  that  as  it  was  only  a  Committee  of 
Liquiry  that  was  about  to  be  asked  for,  and  no  legislative 
measures  to  be  pressed,  his  Lordship,  as  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  at  least  act  a  neutral  part,  and  not  use 
the  influence  of  the  Government  to  oppose  the  motion.  To 
this  Lord  Althorp  answered,  "That  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the  revenue  was 
not  impaired ;  and  as  so  large  an  amoimt  of  this  was  derived 
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from  the  duties  on  wine  and  spirits,  malt,  hops,  and  beer, 
it  would  be  a  most  suicidal  policy  on  his  part  to  allow  so 
material  a  source  of  revenue  as  these  provided,  to  be  en- 
dangered or  jeopardized  by  such  a  Quixotic  proposition  as 
this :  as  the  object  was,  he  understood,  to  shew  that  the 
consumption  of  all  these  articles  was  unnecessary  if  not 
mischievous,  and  to  abate  and  discourage  their  use." 

The  deputation  urged  the  immorality  of  deriving  a  revenue 
from  substances  which,  by  their  use  and  abuse,  were  the 
prolific  sources  of  crime,  poverty,  and  disease.  But  this 
made  no  impression  ;  and  their  assuremce  that  the  money 
saved  from  an  expenditure  in  these  deleterious  drinks  would 
be  ultimately  spent  on  other  articles  of  consumption,  so  as 
to  produce  an  equal  or  even  greater  revenue  from  other 
sources,  made  still  less.  His  lordship  at  length  told  the 
deputation,  that  his  own  mind  was  perfectly  at  ease  os  to  the 
failure  of  the  motion.  "  Mr.  Buckingham,"  he  said,  "  might 
be  a  very  well-meaning  man,  but  the  fact  was,  as  they  said 
in  Scotland,  *  he  had  a  bee  in  his  bonnet ;'  he  was,  in  short, 
a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of  Intemperance,  however  sane 
he  might  be  on  other  subjects  ;  and  he  believed  that  he 
would  stand  alone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  even 
being  able  to  find  a  seconder  for  his  motion,  in  which  case 
it  would  of  course  fall  to  the  ground." 

This  conversation,  which  was  reported  to  me  within  an 
hour  after  its  taking  place,  was  not  very  encouraging;  so 
that  when  I  went  down  to  the  House  on  the  following  even- 
ing I  was  perfectly  prepared  for  a  very  signal  defeat.  Still, 
for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  persevere. 
On  rising,  at  the  call  of  the  Speaker,  when  my  turn  in  the 
notice  paper  came  for  the  motion  to  be  made,  an  audible 
titter  reigned  on  both  sides  the  House ;  but  the  smiles  of 
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increduKty  and  looks  of  impatience  and  pity,  that  "  the  time 
of  the  House  should  be  wasted  on  such  frivolities,"  were 
certainly  more  marked  and  predominant  among  the  Liberals, 
with  whom  I  sat,  and  most  frequently  voted,  than  among 
the  Tories^  or  Opposition  Party.  Many  left  the  House,  un- 
willing to  be  "  bored  *'  with  what  they  neither  wished  nor 
cared  to  imderstand,  though  about  two  himdred  members 
stiU  remained.  Of  these,  I  afterwards  learnt,  many  had 
come  down  purposely  to  vote  against  the  motion,  and  had 
intimated  their  intention  so  to  do ;  but  after  hearing  some 
of  the  facts  stated  in  the  course  of  the  speech,  with  which 
it  was  of  course  necessary  to  introduce  the  motion,  shewing 
the  groimds  on  which  it  rested,  they  could  not  conscientiously 
oppose  all  inquiry,  and  yet  would  not  remain  to  support  it ; 
so  that  gradually  the  members  were  diminished  to  little  more 
than  half  of  those  present  at  the  beginning.  Of  those  who  did 
remain,  however,  the  majority,  though  hostile  or  indiflPerent 
at  the  commencement,  were  so  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  evil  sought  to  be  investigated,  as  to  vote  in  its  favour ; 
and  the  question  which  Lord  Althorp  told  the  deputation 
"  would  not  meet  with  a  single  individual  in  the  House  even  to 
second  it,"  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority  against  the 
Government  and  its  supporters  ;  quite  as  much,  I  confess,  to 
my  own  surprise,  as  to  that  of  any  of  its  opponents. 

This  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  the  speech  itself  developed ;  and  as  its  delivery  wrought 
so  great  a  change  in  those  before  whom  it  was  first  pro- 
noimced,  it  is  likely  to  carry  equal  conviction  to  those  who 
may  now  read  it  for  the  first  time,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  originally  reported  in  "The  Mirror  of  Parliament." 
It  is  therefore  here  recorded,  as  forming  one  at  least  of  the 
early  and  ofiicial  documents  connected  with  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  Temperance  Reformation. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SPEECH, 

Delivered  in  the  Souse  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday ,  June  3,  1834. 
(From  The  Mirror  of  Parliament.) 


In  rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  motion 
of  which  I  have  given  notice,  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  extent,  causes,  and  consequences  of  the  great  increase 
of  habitual  Drunkenness  among  the  labouring  classes  of  this 
kingdom,  and  to  devise  legislative  measures  to  prevent  its 
further  spread,  I  am  so  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
task,  that  nothing  but  a  strong  conviction  of  its  public 
importance  would  have  induced  me  to  undertake  it.  In  the 
cxix)sitions  which  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  make,  I  can 
scarcely  fail  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  those  who  profit 
largely  by  the  demoralisation,  of  which  they  are  both  the 
cause  and  the  support.  In  suggesting  the  remedies  which  I 
shall  venture  to  propose,  I  foresee  the  opposition  of  a  large 
class  of  persons  interested  in  maintaining  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  all  its  force ;  while,  from  those  who  have  no  pecu- 
niary interests  involved  in  the  inquiry,  but  who  contend, 
conscientiously  perhaps,  that  all  legislation  on  such  a  subject 
is  mischievous,  and  that  the  evil  should  be  left  to  work  its 
own  cure,  I  shall  have  to  endure  the  imputation  of  cant  and 
Puritanism,  in  affecting  a  higher  regard  for  morality  than 
others,  of  officious  meddling,  and  oppressive  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the 
labouring  classes.  For  all  this  I  am  prepared ;  and  yet,  in 
the  face  of  aU  this,  I  shall  firmly  persevere  in  my  original 
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intention.  Not  that  I  am  indifferent  either  to  the  rights  of 
property,  or  to  the  enjoyments  of  my  fellow-men ;  and  the 
humbler  their  class,  the  more  sacredly  should  their  rights  and 
enjoyments  be  guarded  from  legislative  suppression;  but 
after  years  of  mature  deliberation — after  some  reading,  much 
reflection,  and  still  more  practical  experience,  grounded  on 
extensive  personal  observation  of  the  present  condition  of 
society  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which,  within  the 
last  five  years,  has  brought  me  into  close  intercourse  with 
many  thousands  of  all  ranks  and  classes — ^my  conviction  is  as 
strong  as  it  is  sincere,  that  of  all  the  single  evils  that  afflict 
our  common  country,  the  increased  and  increasing  prevalence 
of  Drimk^nness  among  the  labouring  classes,  including  men, 
women,  and  children,  is  the  greatest ; — that  it  is  not  only  an 
evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  itself,  but  that  it  is  the 
source  of  a  long  and  melancholy  catalogue  of  other  evils 
springing  directly  from  its  impure  fountain  ; — and  as  its  daily 
operation  is  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  social  happiness 
and  domestic  enjoyment,  my  conviction  is,  that  he  who  may 
bo  instrumental  in  arresting  its  fatal  progress,  will  be  con- 
ferring an  inestimable  benefit  on  his  coimtry,  and  rendering 
a  valuable  service  to  mankind.     (Hear.) 

Under  this  conviction,  I  propose.  Sir,  with  the  indulgence 
of  the  House,  to  direct  its  attention  to  some  few  of  the  causes 
which  appear  to  me  to  have  been  most  powerfully  operative 
in  extending  the  increase  of  Drunkenness,  and  to  some  few 
of  the  baneful  effects  which  it  produces,  not  merely  on  its 
immediate  victims,  but  on  the  best  interests  of  society  at 
large.  I  shall  then,  I  ho2)e,  be  able  to  adduce  sufficient 
reasons  to  show  that  legislative  interference  is  imperatively 
demanded  to  check  the  evil — that  it  is  justified  by  precedent 
and  analogy — and  that  it  will  produce  the  end  desired.  After 
this,  I  will  submit  to  the  House  the  steps  which  appear  to  me 
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most  likely  to  operate  as  immediate  checks,  as  well  as  others 
more  appropriate  to  be  considered  as  ulterior  remedies  for  an 
evil  which  it  is  desirable  first  to  arrest  in  its  present  progress ; 
and  then,  if  possible,  to  root  it  out  and  extirpate  it  entirely. 

Of  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  Dnmkenness  among  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  coimtrj'^,  I  think  there  wiU  be  no 
doubt.  But  if  there  should,  a  reference  to  the  reports  of  the 
police  cases,  published  in  any  town  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  remove  such  doubts  ;  and  if  to 
this  be  added  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  records  of  our 
criminal  courts  of  session  or  assize,  and  by  the  coroners* 
inquests,  hospital  returns,  and  other  public  documents, 
accessible  to  all,  the  most  irresistible  proof  will  be  produced 
to  shew  that  Intemperance,  like  a  mighty  and  destroying 
flood,  is  fast  overwhelming  the  land.  I  content  myself  with 
two  short  extracts  of  evidence  on  this  subject  from  very 
different  quarters,  which  I  have  selected  from  a  mass  of 
others,  because  they  are  the  shortest  and  the  most  recent, 
not  written  to  serve  any  special  purpose,  and  above  all 
question  as  to  their  authenticity.  The  first  is  from  the  latest 
official  Report  of  the  Middlesex  Limatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell, 
as  published  in  the  Times  of  the  present  month.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Gin  Deinkixg. — The  seventy-six  deaths  which  have  occurred 
in  the  year  have  been,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  died 
from  advanced  age,  principally  caused  by  the  disease  of  the  bnun, 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  complaints  brought  on  by  those  deadly  potions 
of  ardent  spirits  in  which  the  lower  classes  seem  more  than  ever  to  in- 
dulge. In  a  very  groat  number  of  the  recent  cases,  both  amongst 
men  and  women,  the  insanity  is  caused  entirely  by  spirit-drinking. 
This  may,  in  some  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  young  not  being 
taught  to  consider  the  practice  disgraceful,  and  to  their  being  tempted, 
by  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  present  gin  mansions,  to  begin  a 
habit  which  they  never  would  have  commenced  had  they  been  obliged 
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to  steal,  fearful  of  being  observed,  into  the  obscurity  of  the  former 
dram-shops." 

The  second  document  to  which  I  beg  to  draw  the  special 
attention  of  the  House,  is  one  of  the  most  appalling,  perhaps, 
that  the  history  of  Intemperance  has  ever  produced.  It  is 
a  report  of  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
entered  within  a  given  time  14  of  the  principal  gin-shops  in 
London  and  its  suburbs  ;— of  which  there  are  two  in  White- 
chapel  ;  three  at  Mile  End ;  one  in  East  Smithfield ;  one  in  the 
Borough  ;  one  in  Old  street ;  two  in  Holbom ;  one  in  Blooms- 
bury  ;  and  three  in  Westminster.  From  these  tabular  state- 
ments I  make  only  the  following  selections  : — At  the  principal 
gin-shop  in  Holbom  there  entered  on  the  Monday,  2,880  men, 
1,855  women,  and  289  children,  making  a  total  of  5,024 
human  beings  in  one  single  day ;  and  in  the  whole  week 
16,998  persons  had  visited  this  single  house.  At  the  principal 
gin-shop  in  Whitechapel  this  had  even  been  exceeded ;  for 
there  had  entered  at  this  house,  on  the  Monday,  no  less  than 
3,146  men,  2,189  women,  and  686  children,  making  a  total  of 
6,021  in  a  single  day ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  week  the 
numbers  amounted  to  17,403.  The  grand  total  for  one  week 
only  in  the  14  houses  selected,  the  names  of  which  I  have 
seen,  and  the  localities  of  which  I  have  myself  inspected, 
amount  to  no  less  a  number  than  269,437,  divided  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions,  namely,  142,453  men,  108,593  women, 
and  18,391  children — the  women  and  children  united  nearly 
equalling  the  men,  and  often  surpassing  them  in  the  grossness 
and  depravity  of  their  demeanour.  Alas !  Sir,  is  it  England 
of  which  we  are  speaking — the  land  of  the  lovely  and  the 
brave — the  seat  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts — the  school  of 
morality  and  religion ;  or  are  these  attributes  of  excellence 
ascribed  to  us  in  mockery,  in  order  to  heighten  our  sense  of 
sorrow  and  of  shame  ?    Yes !  in  a  country  second  to  none  in 
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wealth — in  intelligence — in  power — and  I  will  add,  too,  in 
general  purity  of  conduct  and  character — there  yet  remaiiiB 
this  deadly  plague-spot,  which  I  call  upon  the  members  of 
this  House  te  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  in  en- 
deavouring to  wipe  away.  If  this  almost  inconceivable 
amount  of  degradation  is  produced  by  14  houses  only  in  this 
metropolis,  what  must  be  the  mass  of  vice  and  immorality 
engendered  by  the  thousands  of  other  houses  of  the  same 
class,  though  of  inferior  magnitude,  which  rear  their  decorated 
fronts  in  every  street  and  avenue,  whichever  way  we  turn, 
though,  like  the  whited  sepulchres  of  old,  "  they  are  without 
all  gorgeousness  and  splendour — ^within,  all  rottenness  and 
death  ;"  and  if  the  waste,  disease,  and  crime  produced  by  in- 
toxication in  London  alone  be  thus  enormous,  what  must  be 
the  aggregate  amount  of  each  in  all  the  other  towns  and  dis- 
tricts of  England  ?  The  sum  is  so  fearful  that  I  shrink 
appalled  from  its  bare  contemplation.     (Mear,  A^ar,) 

If  we  turn  to  Scotland,  the  prospect  is  quite  as  discouraging. 
From  a  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,  April,  1834,  written  by  an 
eminent  resident  of  that  city.  Dr.  Greville,  I  extract  only 
the  following  passage : — 

"  I  have  been  this  day  in  the  City  Chambers,  and  have  ascertained 
from  the  official  records,  that  in  the  Royalty  (or  city)  there  were 
issued  for  the  year  1833-4,  no  less  than  736  licences.  The  Royalty 
contains  55,232  souls,  and  11,046  families;  this  is,  therefore,  a 
license  to  every  fifteenth  family.  The  whole  population  of  Edinburgh 
and  its  suburbs  is  about  166,000;  but  beyond  the  Royalty  the 
licences  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  county,  and  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  obtain  a  distinct  account  of  them.  This,  however,  is  well  known, 
that  three  years  ago,  there  were  only  1700  licences  in  the  whole  of 
this  district;  so  that  the  increase  in  that  short  space  of  time  is 


enormous.** 


If  we  ask  whether  Ireland  is  affected  with  this  deadly 
plague  as  well  as  Scotland  and  England,  the  answer  must,  im- 
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fortunately,  be  in  the  affirmative.  In  Dublin,  and  in  Cork, 
the  increased  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  disease  and  crime,  is  imdeniable;  and 
testimonies  might  be  multiplied  on  this  subject  to  any  required 
extent.  But  to  take  the  north  of  Ireland,  rather  than  the 
south,  for  an  example — as  the  north  is  imiversally  admitted  to 
be  in  a  higher  state  of  order,  peace,  and  comfort  than  tha 
south — I  quote  a  single  passage  from  a  Report  drawn  up  by 
the  Rev.  John  Edgar,  Divinity  Professor  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Belfast,  dated  in  January  of  the  present  year,  in  which  he 
says,— 

"  The  demand  for  spirituous  liquors  is  so  universal,  that  spirit 
shops 'in  the  towns  of  Ulster  average  16,  18,  and  even  30,  to  one 
baker's  shop ;  and  in  some  villages,  every  shop  is  a  spirit  shop.  In 
one  town,  containing  only  800  houses,  there  are  no  less  than  88 
spirit  shops.  The  fruit  of  all  this  exhibits  itself  everywhere  in  the 
destruction  of  property,  and  peace,  and  health,  and  life,  and  happi- 
ness ;  in  the  increase  of  crime,  the  injiu'y  of  the  best  interests  of 
individuals,  of  families,  and  of  the  community  at  large." 

Subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  Report,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  John  Finch,  of  Liverpool,  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  generally,  from  his  having  made  their  condition 
the  subject  of  personal  investigation  and  continued  care.  He 
says,— 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  six  weeks'  journey  in  Ireland, 
having  visited  all  the  principal  seaports  in  that  Island,  from  the 
Griant*8  Causeway  to  Bantry  and  Wexford ;  and  certainly  the  condi- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  that  country  is  as  miserable 
as  it  is  possible ;  they  are  filthy,  ragged,  famished,  houseless,  herd- 
ing with  pigs,  and  sleeping  on  dunghills,  without  regular  employ- 
ment, and  working  for  sixpence,  and  even  fourpence  and  fivepence 
per  day.  No  doubt  this  wretchedness  is  in  part  owing  to  absen- 
teeism, want  of  leases,  high  rents,  and,  in  same  trifling  degree,  to 
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tithes ;  but  I  feel  satisfied  that  drunkenness  and  whisky -drinking 
are  a  greater  curse  than  all  these  put  together.    Do  you  ask  for 
proof?    The  finest  mansions,  parks,  and  farms  in  Ireland  belong  to 
distillers  and  brewers ;  the  largest  manufactories  are  distilleries  and 
breweries,  and  at  least  one  out  of  every  four  or  five  shops  in  Ireland 
is  a  dram  or  beer-shop.    In  one  street  in  Belfast,  I  counted  seven 
whisky  shops  together,  on  one  side  of  the  street.     One  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  told  me  at  Waterford,  that  it  had  just  been 
ascertained  that  £50,000  worth  of  whisky,  and  other  intoxicating 
liquors,  were  sold  at  Clonmel  in  the  retail  shops  last  year,  with  a 
population  of  about  15,000 ;  and  it  was  believed  that,  in  Waterford, 
with  a  population  of  about  30,000,  nearly  £100,000  worth  was  sold 
in  the  same  time.     It  is  true  these  are  market  towns  of  great  reseat, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  all  drunk  by  resi- 
dents.   Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  Irish  people  are  so  poor?    I 
believe  nothing  can  be  done  for  their  relief,  unless  means  be  first 
adopted  to  check  this  dreadful  evil." 

In  tlie  central  parts  of  England,  in  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  Mancliester,  Leeds,  Shefi&eld,  and  their  surrounding 
districts,  the  evil  is  widely  extending  in  every  direction.  In 
Manchester,  and  the  surrounding  towns  of  Bolton,  Stockport, 
Oldham,  and  others,  the  increase  of  spirit  shops  and  spirit 
drinkers  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  in  any  part  of  Enghind. 
Take  the  following  testimony  as  to  the  former,  from  the  excel- 
lent work  of  Dr.  Kay,  an  eminent  physician  of  that  town, 
"  On  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes :" — 

"  Some  idea  (he  says)  may  be  formed  of  the  influence  of  these 
establishments,  the  gin-shops,  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people, 
from  the  following  statement,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Braidley,  the  Boroughreeve  of  Manchester.  He  observed  the  num- 
ber of  persons  entering  a  single  gin-shop  in  five  minutes,  during 
eight  successive  Saturday  evenings,  and  at  various  periods,  from  seven 
o'clock  till  ten.  The  average  result  was  112  men,  and  163  womeD| 
or  275  in  forty  minutes,  which  is  equal  to  412  per  hour." 

Mr.  Robert  Jowitt,  a  most  respectable  merchant  and  manu- 
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facturer  of  Leeds,  states,  that  according  to  the  official  returns, 
there  are  no  less  that  297  hotels,  inns,  and  taverns,  licensed 
in  that  borough  alone ;  besides  289  beer-shops,  making  in 
the  whole  586  houses  furnishing  intoxicating  drinks,  in 
which,  calculating  the  receipts  of  the  former  as  on  the  average 
of  £17,  and  of  the  latter  on  the  average  of  £3  per  week  only, 
there  would  be  expended  the  sum  of  £307,632  per  annum ; 
and  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  this  is  paid  by  the  work- 
ing people. 

In  the  Sheffield  Iris,  of  the  17th  of  May,  but  a  few  weeks 
ago,  is  the  following  paragraph,  ^which,  though  short,  speaks 
volumes,  as  to  the  fearful  increase  of  Intemperance  in  the 
great  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  The  paragraph  is 
most  appropriately  headed,  and  is  as  follows  : 

''The  IvTOXiCATiKG  Maboh  to  Death. — ^It  is  painful,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  most  melancholy  fact,  that  lC|r.  Badger,  the 
coroner  of  this  district,  has,  within  the  short  space  of  ten  days,  had 
occasion  to  hold  inquests  on  thirteen  persons  who  have  come  to  their 
deaths  by  accidents  solely  arising  from  indulging  in  the  baneful  vice 
of  drunkenness."     {H&ar,  he<iir,) 

Sir,  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  evidence  of  this  descrip- 
tion to  any  extent  required ;  but  I  re&ain  from  adducing  any 
more.  Here,  in  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  seat  of  legisla- 
tion, imder  the  venerable  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  this  great  metropolis ;  in  Holbom 
and  Seven  Dials,  on  the  north ;  in  Southwark  and  St. 
George's-fields,  in  the  south  ;  in  Whitechapel  and  Mile-end, 
in  the  east ;  in  the  Strand,  in  Piccadilly,  and  in  Oxford- 
street,  in  the  west;  as  well  as  Smithfield,  Barbican,  and 
Shoreditch,  in  the  centre  ;  everywhere,  in  every  direction,  in 
the  heart,  and  around  the  suburbs  of  this  mighty  city,  the 
demon  of  intoxication  seems  to  sweep  all  before  him  with  his 
fiery  flood ;  while  in  the  remotest  villages  and  hamlets  of  the 
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country^  as  well  as  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  the  evil  has 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  cries  with  a  loud  voice  from 
every  quarter  for  redress. 

From  the  melancholy  facts  of  the  case,  I  pass  for  a  moment 
to  consider  what  appear  to  me  to  have  been  among  the  causes 
of  this  increased  drunkenness  among  the  humbler  classes. 
The  first  of  these  I  take  to  be  the  early  example  of  their 
superiors  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  among  whom,  in 
periods  not  very  remote,  drinking  to  excess  was  so  far  from 
being  regarded  as  a  vice,  that  it  was  often  boasted  of  as  a 
sort  of  prowess  worthy  of  distinction  and  honour,  when  no 
entertainment  was  considered  to  be  hospitably  concluded 
without  the  intoxication  of  the  majority  of  those  who  partook 
of  it — when  ladies  were  obliged  to  quit  the  dinner- table,  to 
prevent  their  being  shocked  by  the  excesses  of  the  gentlemen 
who  remained ;  and  when  the  liberality  of  the  host  was 
tested  by  the  number  of  the  guests  he  had  made  drunk  at  his 
cost.  Happily  for  the  better  educated  classes  of  society,  this 
state  of  things,  which  many  honourable  members  whom  I 
now  address  are  old  enough,  no  doubt,  to  remember,  has 
passed  away.  But  drimken  serv^ants  began  at  length  to  imitate 
drunken  masters  ;  and  intoxication  being  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  gentility  and  spirit,  and  a  sign  of  property  or  credit  in  the 
drinker,  the  vice  soon  spread  lower  and  lower  in  the  ranks  of 
society ;  just  as  any  other  bad  habit,  whether  of  dress  or  man- 
ners, after  having  been  discarded  by  the  uppor  ranks,  with 
whom  it  first  originated,  descends  progressively  to  their 
inferiors. 

Another  cause  has  been,  undoubtedly,  the  severe  pressure 
of  taxation,  and  the  equally  severe  exhaustion  of  that  excessive 
labour,  by  which  alone  a  poor  man  could  hope  to  find  sub- 
sistence.    These  two  causes  operating  conjointly,  rendered  it 
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almost  impossible  for  labouring  men  to  provide  themselves 
with  homes  of  comfort ;  and,  therefore,  the  blazing  fire  and 
easy  chair  of  the  tap-room  at  the  public  house  possessed  a 
more  powerful  attraction  for  them  than  an  empty  hearth,  a 
damp  floor,  and  a  cold  and  comfortless  lodging.  They  could 
not  enter  into  this  comfortable  retreat  without  drinking  some- 
thing :  the  first  glass  begat  only  a  thirst  for  the  second : 
smoking  was  added  by  the  landlord,  to  increase  still  more  the 
thirst  which  he  profited  by  quenching ;  and  associates  in  all 
vicious  habits  commending  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  quiet- 
ing the  reproaches  of  conscience,  the  moderate  drinker  looked 
indulgently  on  the  drunkard  till  he  became  tainted  with  the 
destructive  habit  himself.  The  large  size  of  the  towns, 
increasing  in  every  direction,  making  the  old  rural  sports  of 
England  more  and  more  diflficult  of  access,  and  the  lengthened 
hours  of  labour  affording  less  time  for  healthful  recreation, 
and  forcing  men  to  those  more  quickly  excited  pleasures  of 
intoxication,  were,  no  doubt,  each  auxiliaries  to  the  causes  I 
have  described  in  towns ;  while  the  departure  from  the  old 
and  wholesome  custom  of  farmers  entertaining  their  labour- 
ing men  beneath  their  own  roofs,  produced  the  same  result  of 
driving  them  to  pass  their  evenings  at  public  houses  in  the 
country. 

Another  cause  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  sanction  given 
to  the  sale  of  spirits  by  a  Government  license,  which  took  away 
from  the  traffic  the  disrepute  that  would,  no  doubt,  other- 
wise have  attached  to  it,  if  not  so  authorized.  The  Govern- 
ment, deriving  a  large  revenue  from  this  source,  again  looked 
favourably  even  on  the  excesses  which  itself  had  in  some 
measure  created  ;  and  the  large  sums  which  flowed  annually 
into  the  Exchequer,  by  the  increased  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits,  made  them  encourage  rather  than  repress  the  disposi- 
tion in  the  people  to  swell  the  Treasury  through  this  produc- 
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tive  channel.  The  duties  were  therefore  continually  augmented 
iintil  they  reached  their  maximuTn.  This  augmentation  led 
to  smuggling ;  and  as  the  tax  which  the  smuggler  eyaded  was 
regarded  as  a  hindrance  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people, 
public  sympathy  ran  rather  with  the  violators  than  with  the 
observers  of  the  law.  The  smuggler  became  everywhere  a 
welcome  visitor.  The  rich  and  the  middle  classes,  as  well  as 
the  poor,  delighted  in  cheating  the  Government  by  purchasing 
a  contraband  commodity.  The  very  risk  and  secresy  of  the 
transaction  gave  additional  zest  to  its  fruits.  Spirit-drinking 
accordingly  increased  extensively,  and  as  legal  distilleries 
were  encouraged  for  the  aid  they  gave  to  the  Treasury,  illicit 
distillation,  and  unlawful  importation,  were  stimulated  by 
high  duties ;  while  the  sellers  of  each  left  no  exertion  untried 
to  increase  the  taste  for  a  beverage,  the  sale  of  which  brought 
them  such  large  profits,  and  which,  in  its  seductive  nature, 
was  calculated,  if  it  coidd  be  but  once  implanted,  to  go  on 
creating  a  vitiated  appetite,  which  would  grow  by  what  it  fed 
on,  and  know  no  boimds  to  its  continued  augmentation,  till  it 
destroyed  its  victim  by  his  own  excess. 

To  meet  the  increased  demand  engendered  by  this  in- 
creased dissipation,  new  houses  of  entertainment  sprung  up 
in  every  direction,  in  the  shape  of  wine-vaults  and  gin-shops 
in  the  large  seaports  and  manufacturing  districts,  and  taverns 
and  ale-houses  in  the  agricultural  provinces.  The  GK)vem- 
ment,  too,  instead  of  checking  the  evil,  added  only  fresh  fuel 
to  the  already  too  rapidly  devouring  flame :  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  ardent  spirits  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
increased  facilities  given  to  the  sale  of  beer  on  the  other, 
spread  a  flood  of  desolation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country,  which,  departing  from  the  mighty  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  was  circidated  in  all  the  arteries  and  veins  to  the 
utmost  extremities  of  the  frame ;  and  has  been  thence  rolled 
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back  again  In  a  torrent  of  such  wide-spreading  devastationi 
that  it  has  scarcely  left  a  single  spot  uninundated  by  its  over- 
whelming waves.     (Hear,  hear,) 

Let  us  seriously  ask  ourselves  what  have  been  the  effects  of 
all  this  ?  Alas !  Sir,  the  answer  is  indeed  a  melancholy  one. 
Deterioration  of  the  public  health  to  such  a  degree,  that  our 
hospitals  and  asylums  are  filled  with  the  victims  of  intem- 
perance. Increase  of  pauperism  in  every  parish,  so  that  the 
poor  rates  bid  fair  to  exceed  the  rental  of  the  land.  Destruc- 
tion of  public  morals,  by  the  brutalisation  of  the  old,  and  the 
prostitution  of  the  young ;  the  extinction  of  all  honest  pride 
of  independence  in  the  men,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  sense 
of  decency  in  the  women ;  the  neglect  of  wives  by  their  hus- 
bands, of  children  by  their  parents ;  and  the  breaking  in  sunder 
all  those  soft  and  endearing  ties  which  heretofore  were  recog- 
nised as  sacred  among  the  himiblest  classes  in  society.  These 
are  but  the  outlines  of  this  great  chart  of  misery  and  degra- 
dation which  Drunkenness  has  traced  out  for  our  survey.  The 
details  are  too  full  of  sickening  horror  to  be  painted  by  any 
pen,  or  uttered  by  any  tongue ;  they  must  be  seen  to  be  cre- 
dited, and  witnessed  before  they  can  be  felt  in  all  their  force. 

As  a  matter  of  public  economy  (the  lowest  and  narrowest 
light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed),  let  a  calculation  be  made  of 
the  national  cost  of  aU  this  evQ,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  if 
the  revenue  derived  from  it  were  ten  times  its  present  amoimt, 
it  would  be  far  outbalanced  by  the  tremendous^  loss  which  it 
inflicts  on  the  nation.  It  is  estimated,  on  carefully  collected 
data,  that  not  less  than  fifty  millions  sterling  is  expended  in 
a  single  year,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  spirits, 
wine,  beer,  and  other  intoxicating  and  fermented  drinks  :  not 
a  single  drop  of  which  is  necessary,  either  for  the  health  or 
strength  of  man,  but  every  glass  of  which  is,  in  its  degree, 
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absolutely  prejudicial  to  the  consumer.  Here,  then,  are  fifty 
millions  of  capital  wasted — a  simi  equal  to  the  revenue  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  as  much  thrown  away  as  if  it  were  sunk  in 
the  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  Nay,  worse  than  that ;  for  then 
it  would  be  merely  lost,  and  no  more :  but,  from  its  being 
expended  in  intoxicating  drinks,  it  gives  rise  to  a  long  train 
of  expenses  besides.  Of  these,  the  hospitals  and  lunatic 
a5ylun:8  may  be  put  down  at  two  millions ;  the  coimty  gaols 
and  town  prisons,  river  hulks  and  convict  transports,  with  aU 
the  machinery  of  police  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  whether 
militaiy  or  civil  (for  both  are  used),  may  be  reckoned  at  five 
millions  more ;  and  the  absolute  destruction  of  property,  in 
the  burning  of  houses  and  their  contents,  the  shipwreck 
of  vessels,  and  the  spoiling  and  ruining  goods  of  various 
kinds,  destroyed  by  neglect,  may  be  estimated  as  at  least 
three  millions  more.  Let  us  add  to  this,  the  immense  loss 
of  time  and  productive  labour,  which  will  equal  the  sixty 
millions  already  enimierated.  In  a  calculation  that  was  made 
of  the  loss  of  wages,  and  consequently  of  productive  labour 
worth  those  wages  in  amount,  sustained  by  the  members  of 
the  Trades  Unions,  when  fhey  devoted  a  single  day  only  to  a 
procession  through  London,  it  was  estimated  that  the  loss  in 
wages  by  the  whole  number  of  those  who  either  formed  part 
of  that  procession,  or  lost  their  day  by  the  suspension  of  busi- 
ness in  all  the  parts  through  which  they  passed,  and  the 
absence  from  their  homes  of  those  who  accompanied  it,  was  at 
the  least,  £50,000.  Now,  from  the  great  prevalence  of  the 
habit  of  congregating  to  drink  in  parties  on  the  Sunday,  the 
Monday,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  Tuesday  in  each  week,  it 
may  be  safely  calculated  that  there  is  one  such  day  as  thia 
lost  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom  every  week  in  the  year. 
Supposing  London  alone,  then,  with  its  1,500,000  inhabitants, 
to  lose  £50,000  by  the  very  partial  suspension  of  its  trade 
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and  productive  labour  in  one  week,  52  such  weekly  losses 
would  exceed  two  millions  and  a  half  per  annum  ;  and 
reckoning  London  as  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, this  would  be  45  millions  for  the  whole.  It  may  be 
therefore  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
*gg^&^^  expenses  entailed,  and  losses  sustained,  by  the 
pernicious  habit  of  drinking,  exceed  100  millions  annually ; 
that,  in  a  mere  pecuniary  and  economical  sense,  it  is  the 
greatest  blight  that  ever  cursed  our  country ;  and  like  the 
cankerworm,  it  is  eating  out  its  very  vitals.     (Hear,) 

There  is  another  consideration  connected  with  the  economi- 
cal part  of  the  question,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Among  the  various  public  questions  which  deeply  engage  the 
minds  of  all  classes,  there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  of  more 
general  interest  than  that  of  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  quantity  and  lessening  the  price  of  food  to  the  labouring 
classes.  Let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  this  increased  use  of 
ardent  spirits  and  intoxicating  drink  operates  in  that  par- 
ticular. The  quantity  of  British-made  spirits  (quite  exclusive 
of  foreign  importations)  has  greatly  exceeded  twenty  millions 
of  gallons  on  the  average  of  several  years  past,  and  now  exceeds 
twenty-seven  millions,  having  increased  more  than  one-third 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time.  This  increased  consump- 
tion of  spirits  I  remember  to  have  heard  cited  on  pne  occasion, 
by  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Spring 
Rice),  as  a  proof  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  Ireland,  so 
exclusively  is  the  Treasury  idea  of  prosperity  confined  to 
the  proof  of  money  coming  into  the  Exchequer ;  though 
that  may  be  caused  by  the  very  impoverishment  and  misery 
of  the  people.  But  let  us  see  how  this  increased  consump- 
tion of  ardent  spirits  decreases  the  supply  of  himian  food. 
It  requires  one  bushel  of  grain  to  make  two  gallons  of 
spirits ;  so  that,  taking  the  legally-distilled  spirits  made  at  home 
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at  twenty-seven  millions  of  gallons,  and  the  illegally-distilled 
spirits  at  half  that  quantity — and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
it  is  much  more — ^these  forty  millions  of  distilled  spirits  would 
consume  twenty  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  in  a  year.  Here, 
then,  is  not  merely  a  waste  and  destruction  of  that  very 
food  of  which  the  labouring  classes  of  England  have  not 
enough,  and  which  they  are  demanding  to  be  admitted  from 
foreign  coimtries,  duty  free  ;  but  it  is  a  conversion  of  one  of 
the  best  gifts  of  Providence,  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
article  of  sustenance,  into  a  fiery  flood  of  disease,  of  crime, 
and  of  physical  and  mental  destruction.  We  hang,  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner,  the  ignorant  rick-bumer, 
who  destroys  the  hay  or  straw  laid  up  for  the  winter  food 
of  cattle ;  while  we  encourage  and  enrich  the  distiller  and 
the  vendor  of  that  far  more  destructive  fire,  which  consumes 
twenty  millions  of  bushels  of  the  best  food  of  man,  which 
spreads  its  exterminating  lava  over  the  whole  surface  of  society, 
which  kills  the  body,  which  destroys  the  soul,  and  leaves 
no  one  redeeming  or  even  palliating  trace  behind  it. 

That  the  use  of  these  drinks  is  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
necessary  to  health  or  strength,  may  be  proved  by  the  habits 
and  condition  of  the  people  in  other  lands,  and  by  the  testi- 
monies of  personal  experience  and  professional  eminence  in 
our  own.  In  Turkey,  in  Persia,  in  Bokhara  and  Samarcand, 
which,  though  Mohammedan  coimtries,  have  snow  and  ice 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  a  climate  more  severe 
in  many  parts  during  the  winter  even  than  our  own,  the 
people  use  no  stronger  drinks  than  water,  milk,  and  sherbet, 
a  kind  of  pleasant  lemonade,  without  the  least  admixture  of 
fermented  or  spirituous  ingredients ;  and  in  health,  strength, 
and  beauty,  they  rank  the  first  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  pehlovans,  or  athletae,  of  Persia,  as  well  as  the 
wrestlers  and  quoit-players  of  Upper  Hindoostan,  are  among 
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the  most  muscular  and  powerful  men  that  I  have  ever  seen — 
before  whom  the  strongest  European  would  quail ;  and  these 
drink  nothing  stronger  than  water.  In  my  own  journeys, 
during  one  of  which  I  rode  upwards  of  800  miles  on  horse- 
back in  ten  successive  days,  or  more  than  80  miles  a  day, 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  with  the  thermometer  at 
the  burning  heat  of  125  degrees  in  some  parts  of  the  journey, 
and  below  the  freezing  point  in  others,  I  drank  only  water, 
and  still  continue  that  pure  and  wholesome  beverage,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  health  and  strength,  and  capacity  to  sustain 
fatigue,  such  as,  if  my  beverage  were  either  beer,  or  wine 
or  spirits,  I  could  not  possibly  enjoy.  Nor  am  I  a  sing^ar 
instance ;  for  I  have  the  pleasure  to  know  many,  who,  having 
made  the  same  experiment,  and  finding  its  benefit,  have  had  the 
courage  and  the  firmness  to  persevere  in  its  practice,  amidst 
the  scofis  and  sarcasms  of  the  world.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, the  foUowing  testimony,  signed  by  no  less  a  number  than 
689  medical  men  of  the  first  eminence,  in  the  principal  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  is  at  once  conclusive  and  irresistible : — 

''We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  declare,  that,  in  our  opinion, 
ardent  spirits  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  necessary,  suitable,  or 
nourishing  article  of  diet ;  that  they  have  not  the  property  of  pre- 
venting the  accession  of  any  complaints,  but  may  be  considered  as 
the  principal  source  of  numerous  and  formidable  diseases,  and  the 
principal  cause  of  the  poverty,  crime,  and  misery  which  abound  in 
this  country;  and  that  the  entire  disuse  of  them,  except  under 
medical  direction,  would  materially  tend  to  improve  the  health, 
amend  the  morals,  and  augment  the  comfort  of  the  commimity." 

Let  me  add  to  this  the  individual  opinions  of  the  following 
eminent  members  of  the  medical  profession,  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  : — 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart.,  Principal  Surgeon  to  the  King, 
•ays: — 
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*'  No  person  has  a  greater  hostility  to  dram-dnnking  than  myself 
insomuch  that  I  never  suffer  any  ardent  spirits  in  my  house,  thinking 
them  evil  spirits;  and  if  the  poor  could  witness  the  white  livers, 
the  dropsies,  the  shattered  nervous  systems  which  I  have  seen,  as 
the  consequences  of  drinking,  they  would  be  aware  that  spirits  and 
poisons  were  synonymous  terms." 

William  Harty,  Physician  to  the  Prison  of  Dublin,  says : — 

"Being  thoroughly  convinced,  by  long  and  extensive  observation 
amongst  the  poor  and  middling  classes,  that  there  does  not  exist 
a  more  productive  cause  of  disease,  and  consequent  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  than  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits,  I  cannot, 
therefore,  hesitate  to  recommend  the  entire  disuse  of  such  a  poison, 
rather  than  incur  the  risks  necessarily  connected  with  its  most 
moderate  use." 

Robert  Christison,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  says : — 

**  The  useM  purposes  to  be  served  by  spirituous  liquors  are  so 
trifling,  contrasted  with  the  immense  magnitude  and  variety  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  their  habitual  abuse  by  the  working  classes  of 
this  country,  that  their  entire  abandonment  as  an  article  of  diet  is 
earnestly  to  be  desired.  According  to  my  experience  in  the  In- 
firmary of  this  city,  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  in 
impairing  health  and  adding  to  the  general  mortality,  are  much 
increased  in  Edinburgh  since  the  late  changes  in  the  Excise  Laws, 
and  the  subsequent  cheapness  of  whisky." 

Edward  Turner,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  London 
University,  says : — 

"  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  ardent  spirits  are  not  a  nourishing 
article  of  diet ;  that  in  this  climate  they  may  be  entirely  disused, 
except  as  a  medicine,  with  advantage  to  health  and  strength ;  and 
that  their  habitual  use  tends  to  undermine  the  constitution,  enfeeble 
the  mind,  and  degrade  the  character.  They  are  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  disease,  poverty,  and  vice." 

I  cannot  forbear  adding  to  this,  the  fact  of  two  experiments 
having  been  recently  tried,  one  among  the  anchor-smiths  in 
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one  of  the  King's  dockyards,  and  another  among  the  furnace- 
men,  or  smelters  of  tin  ore,  in  Cornwall.  As  in  each  of  these 
occupations  the  heat  of  the  fires  is  excessive  and  the  labour 
great,  it  had  been  always  hitherto  considered  necessary  to 
grant  an  unlimited  supply  of  beer  to  the  persons  engaged  in 
it.  But  a  party  of  each  were  prevailed  upon,  for  a  sum  of 
money  divided  among  them,  to  try  the  experiment  of  working 
a  gang  of  water-drinkers  against  one  of  beer-drinkers,  each 
equal  in  number  and  average  strength ;  and  the  result  of  both 
the  experiments  went  to  prove  that  the  water-drinkers  could 
sustain  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  and  labour  with  the  least 
exhaustion  or  inconvenience.  This  is  the  case  in  England.^ 
I  will  add  only  a  short  paragraph  from  the  valuable  testimony 
of  a  well-known  authority,  Henry  Marshall,  Esq.,  Deputy 
Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals.  In  a  valuable  paper 
on  the  impolicy  of  issuing  ardent  spirits  to  the  European 
troops  in  India,  he  says : — 

"  The  first  error  with  respect  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  which  I 
mean  to  oppose,  is,  that  they  contribute  to  enable  men  to  undergo 
great  fatigue.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  very  common  error.  Spirits 
never  add  permanent  strength  to  any  person.  In  all  climates  the 
temperate  livers  are  the  fittest  to  endure  fatigue.  Dr.  Jackson  tra- 
velled 118  miles  in  Jamaica  in  four  days,  and  carried  baggage  equal 
in  weight  to  the  common  knapsack  of  a  soldier.  He  says,  *  In  the 
journey  which  I  have  just  now  mentioned,  I  probably  owe  my  escape 
from  sickness  to  temperance  and  spare  diet.  I  breakfasted  on  tea 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  made  a  meal  of  bread  and  salad  after 
I  had  taken  up  my  lodging  for  the  night.  If  I  had  occasion  to  drink 
through  the  day,  water  or  lemonade  was  my  beverage.'  He  con- 
cludes his  observations  on  this  topic  by  stating,  '  I  have  introduced 
my  own  experience  on  the  present  occasion,  because  it  enables  me 
to  speak  firom  conviction,  that  an  English  soldier  may  be  rendered 
capable  of  going  through  the  severest  military  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  that  temperance  will  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  enabling 
him  to  perform  his  duty  with  safety  and  effect.'    Personal  experience 
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has  taught  me  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  not  necessary  to 
enable  a  European  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  marching  in  a  climate 
whose  mean  temperature  is  between  73  and  80  deg^rees,  as  I  have 
often  marched  on  foot,  and  been  employed  in  the  operations  of  the 
field  with  troops  in  such  a  climate,  without  any  other  beverage  than 
water  and  coffee.  So  far  from  being  calculated  to  assist  the  human 
body  in  enduring  fatigue,  I  have  always  found  that  the  strongest 
liquors  were  the  most  enervating,  and  this  in  whatever  quantity 
they  were  consumed ;  for  tbe  daily  use  of  spirits  is  an  evil  habit 
which  retains  its  pernicious  character  through  all  its  gradations. 
Indulged  in  at  all,  it  can  produce  nothing  better  than  a  more  diluted 
or  mitigated  degree  of  mischief." 

Let  the  following  short  testimonies  of  three  eminent  phy- 
sicians, Dr.  Rush,  in  America ;  Dr.  Trotter,  Physician  to  the 
Fleet,  and  one  of  the  most  experienced  medical  men  ever 
possessed  by  the  navy  of  England ;  and  Dr.  Paris,  a  gentle- 
man of  extensive  practice  in  London,  be  added ;  and  the  evi- 
dence on  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  complete. 

Dr.  Rush  says  : — 

"  Since  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors  into  such  general  us6| 
physicians  have  remarked,  that  a  number  of  diseases  have  appeared 
amongst  us,  and  have  described  many  new  symptoms  as  common  to 
all  diseases." 

Dr.  Trotter  says  : — 

"  Amidst  all  the  evils  of  human  life,  no  cause  of  disease  has  so 
wide  a  range,  or  so  large  a  share,  as  the  use  of  spirits."  '*  Spirituous 
liquors  (he  adds)  destroy  more  lives  than  the  sword  ;  war  has  its  in- 
tervals of  destruction,  but  spirits  operate  at  all  times  and  seasons 
upon  human  life." 

And  Dr.  Paris  says : — 

*'  The  art  of  extracting  alcoholic  liquors  by  distillation,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  curse  inflicted  on  human  nature." 

Notwithstanding  this,  with  an  infatuation  most  blind  and 
besottedi  and  too  much^  I  regret  to  say,  fostered  and  encou- 
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raged  by  those  of  their  superiors,  who  talk  of  the  "  comfort 
and  refreshment  *'  which  these  deadly  poisons  afford  to  the 
labouring  classes,  we  see  the  town  and  country  population, 
with  sickly  coimtenances — sunken  eyes — pallid  cheeks — ^livid 
lips — enfeebled  knees — ^palsied  heads  and  tremulous  hands — 
absolutely  diminishing  in  stature,  and  becoming  uglier  in 
feature — ^begetting  a  progeny  which,  besides  partaking  of  the 
diseased  constitution  of  their  parents,  are  initiated  into  the 
use  of  the  insidious  poison  in  their  very  infancy,  by  their 
wretched  mothers,  and  are  growing  up  more  feeble  in  bodily 
strength,  more  weak  in  mental  power,  and  more  vicious  and 
degraded  in  moral  conduct,  than  even  their  parents  them- 
selves, to  whom  they  are  inferior  in  physical  stamina,  but 
whom  they  exceed  in  self-abandonment  and  dissipation. 

There  are  some,  however,  who,  though  they  admit  the 
injurious  effects  produced  by  the  general  habits  of  in- 
temperance, deny  that  the  habit  itself  has  increased ;  and 
for  their  conviction,  I  venture  to  adduce  the  following 
remarkable  facts,  taken  from  a  very  valuable  little  work, 
published  only  four  years  ago,  entitled  ''An  Inquiry  into 
the  Influence  of  the  excessive  use  of  Spirituous  Liquors, 
in  producing  Crime,  Disease,  and  Poverty  in  Ireland ;"  com- 
piled from  the  most  authentic  and  official  documents,  and 
exhibiting  most  remarkable  residts.  On  the  subject  of  the 
increased  prevalence  of  intemperance  at  present,  aj9  compared 
with  former  periods,  the  writer  says : — 

''  But  there  is  in  the  collection  of  London  Bills  of  Mortality,  an 
item  which  enables  us  to  judge,  with  some  degree  of  correctness,  of 
the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the  population 
of  the  metropolis.  The  item  to  which  we  allude  is  that  of  '  deaths 
by  excessive  drinking.'  Examining  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality 
we  find,  that  with  one  exception,  there  is  no  record  of  death  by 
excessive  drinking  imtil  the  year  1686 ;  nor  did  the  average  exceed 
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one  annually  for  thirty  years  after  that  date.  But  we  find  that  when, 
by  legislative  encouragement  to  distillation  for  home  use,  spirits  be- 
came the  general  beverage,  deaths  by  excessive  drinking  so  rapidly 
increased,  that  their  average  for  the  thirty  years  between  1721  and 
1750,  exceeded  ihirti/'thres  annually ;  that  is,  that  there  were  nearly 
as  many  deaths  from  intoxication  in  one  year  when  spirits  were  used, 
as  there  were  in  the  entire  MtWy  y^r^  between  1686  and  1715, 
when  ale  was  the  chief  drink  of  the  citizens. 

"The  Dublin  Bills  of  Mortality  show  that  the  effect  in  that  city 
was  the  same.  In  twenty  years,  between  1726  and  1745,  there 
were  but  three  deaths  by  excessive  drinking  recorded,  ale  being, 
during  that  time,  the  principal  drink  of  the  labouring  classes ;  but 
when  the  encouragement  to  distillation  for  home  use  rendered 
spirits  the  more  general  drink,  that  is,  between  the  years  1 746  and 
1757,  there  died  from  intoxication  (on  an  average)  in  each  year, 
more  than  double  the  number  that  had  died  in  the  entire  of  the 
preceding  twentj'  years. 

'*  Nor  is  the  effect  of  prohibitions  to  distillation,  in  producing 
sobriety,  less  remarkable.  In  the  three  years  prior  to  the  restriction 
on  distillation  in  England,  in  1751,  the  annual  average  of  deaths 
by  *  excessive  drinking  *  in  London,  was  twenty-one ;  in  the  three 
years  after  that  partial  restriction,  the  deaths  averaged  only 
twelve;  but  in  the  three  years  between  1757  and  1760,  when  dis- 
tillation was  totally  prohibited,  the  annual  average  of  deaths  was 
but  three. ^* 

Let  this  be  compared  with  the  fact  of  thirteen  deaths  in 
ten  days,  from  excessive  drinking,  as  reported  by  the  coroner, 
in  the  district  of  Sheffield  alone,  and  the  contrast  is  fright- 
ful.    (Hear,  liear,) 

To  show  that  in  England,  up  to  the  latest  date,  the  same 
effects  are  produced  by  the  same  causes,  let  me  add  the 
following  short  but  con\dncing  testimony  from  the  most 
authentic  source : — 

**Mr.  Poynder,  the  sub-sheriff  of  London,  states,  that  he  has 
been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  hearing  criminals  refer  all  their  misery 
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to  the  habit  of  dram-driDking,  that  he  has  latterly  ceased  to  ask 
them  the  causes  of  their  ruin.  ^Nearly  all  the  convicts  for  murder 
with  whom  he  had  conversed,  had  acknowledged  that  they  were 
under  the  influence  of  spirits  at  the  time  they  committed  the  acts 
for  which  they  were  about  to  suffer.  Many  had  assured  him  that 
they  found  it  necessary,  before  they  could  commit  crimes  of  par- 
ticular atrocity,  to  have  recourse  to  dram-drinking  as  a  stimulus  to 
fortify  their  minds  to  encounter  any  risk,  and  to  proceed  to  all 
lengths ;  and  he  mentions  the  cases  of  several  atrocious  offenders, 
whose  depravity  was  by  themselves  attributed  to,  and  was  on  inves- 
tigation found  to  have  originated  in,  such  habits  of  intoxication." 

I  ask  the  House,  as  a  body  of  intelligent  English  gentle- 
men, as  husbands  and  fathers,  as  legislators  and  guardians  of 
the  public  weal,  ought  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  to 
continue  ?  I  ask,  whether  the  picture  I  have  drawn  is  not 
literally  and  painfully  true  ?  And  I  equally  ask,  whether 
the  time  is  not  fully  come  to  demand  that  we  should  apply  a 
remedy  ?  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  by  some,. though  I  think 
there  will  be  few,  that  the  evil  is  beyond  the  province  of 
legislation,  and  can  only  be  met  by  prospective  measures  of 
education,  moral  training,  religious  instruction,  and  other 
aids  of  this  description.  Sir,  I  am  far  from  imdervaluing 
these  powerful  and  benign  agencies  in  human  improvement. 
But  the  evil  requires  present  checks,  as  weU  as  remedies  more 
remote.  If  the  public  health  is  injured — nay  if  it  is  even 
threatened  with  only  a  probable  injury,  do  we  not  establish 
quarantines,  and  interdict  commercial  intercourse,  at  immense 
sacrifices  of  property,  because  we  will  not  endanger  the  life 
of  even  one  of  the  king's  subjects,  by  permitting  the  crew  to 
land,  or  the  cargo  to  touch  the  shore,  till  every  ground  of 
apprehension  has  been  removed?  If  the  cholera  should 
appear  in  any  of  our  towns,  notwithstanding  every  precaution 
suggested  by  individual  prudence  and  self-preservation,  do 
we  not  compel  certain  regulations  of  cleanliness  and  police  ? 

1 1 
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Do  we  not  arm  medical  boards  with  power  to  impose  quaran- 
tine,  and  to  guard  the  public  health,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of 
other  objects,  if  the  removal  of  these  be  necessary  to  attain 
their  end  ?  What,  then,  is  this  but  legislative  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  intercourse  and  the  freedom  of  trade  ? 
It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  maintain  the  public  peace  as  to 
save  the  public  health,  and,  therefore,  we  have  a  yeomanry, 
a  militia,  a  body  of  watchmen,  and  police.  We  recognise  the 
propriety  of  preserving  the  public  morals,  by  the  institution 
of  our  courts  of  law,  by  the  suppression  of  gambling-houses 
and  brothels,  the  prevention  of  prize-fights,  and  the  appre- 
hension and  punishment  of  pickpockets  and  thieves ;  and  in 
doing  all  this,  we  but  do  our  duty.  If,  then,  drunkenness  be 
equally  injurious  to  the  public  health,  destructive  of  the 
public  peace,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  morals  of  the  com- 
mimity — and  who  will  venture  to  deny  that  all  these  effects 
are  produced  by  it  ? — why  should  it  not  be  equally  subjected 
to  legislative  interference  and  checked  by  legislative  control  P 
Drunkenness  is  in  itself  a  crime,  as  much  so  as  adultery,  or 
lying,  or  theft.  As  such  it  is  denounced  by  religion,  in  terms 
which  no  man  can  misunderstand :  and  the  drunkard  is  espe- 
cially declared  to  be  unworthy  of  inheriting  the  kingdom  of 
God.  But,  in  addition  to  its  being  a  crime  in  itself,  it  is 
either  the  parent  and  source,  or  the  most  powerful  auxiliary^ 
of  almost  every  other  crime  that  exists.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion,  let  me  adduce  the  following  testimony  from  the  last 
Report  of  that  admirable  institution,  **  The  British  and 
Foreign  Temperance  Society,"  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London 
is  the  president,  and  of  which  many  eminent  men  of  all  pro- 
fessions are  now  become  members.     That  Report  says, 

"  The  quantity  of  spirits  which  pay  duty  for  home  consumption 
in  this  kingdom  has  more  than  doubled  within  a  few  past  years. 
According  to  Parliamentary  returns,  made  in  1833,  it  amounted  to 
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25,982,494  gallons  at  proof,  which,  with  the  addition  of  one- 
sixth  for  the  reduction  of  strength  hy  retailers,  amounted  to 
13,429,331/.  5s.  lOd. ;  and  this  sum  does  not  include  any  part  of 
the  many  millions  of  gallons  known  to  he  illicitly  distilled,  or  im- 
ported without  paying  duty. 

"  Four-firths  of  all  the  crimes  in  our  country  have  heen  estimated 
to  he  committed  under  the  excitement  of  liquor.  During  the  year 
1833,  no  less  than  29,880  persons  were  taken  into  custody  hy  the 
metropolitan  police  for  drunkenness  alone,  not  including  any  of  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  assaults  or  more  serious  offences  have  heen 
committed  under  the  influence  of  drinking ;  and  it  should  he  ohserved, 
that  this  statement  relates  only  to  the  suhurhs  of  London,  without 
any  calculation  for  the  thousands  of  cases  which  occurred  in  the  city 
itself. 

'*  Our  parochial  expenses,  which  have  heen  nearly  douhled  since 
1815,  are  principally  occasioned  hy  excessive  drinking.  Of  143 
inmates  of  a  London  parish  workhouse,  105  have  heen  reduced  to 
that  state  by  intemperance ;  and  the  small  remainder  comprises  all 
the  blind,  epileptic,  and  idiotic,  as  well  as  all  the  aged  poor,  some  of 
whom  would  also  firink  to  intoxication  if  opportunity  offered. 

"  More  than  one- half  of  the  madness  in  our  country  appears  to  be 
occasioned  by  drinking.  Of  495  patients  admitted  in  four  years  into 
a  lunatic  asylum  at  Liverpool,  257  were  known  to  have  lost  their 
reason  by  this  vice. 

"  The  poors'  rate  and  county  rate,  for  England  and  Wales  only, 
amount  to  8,000,000/.  The  proportion  of  this  expenditure,  occa- 
sioned by  drinking,  may  be  most  safely  estimated  at  two-thirds,  say 
5,333,333/.  ;  which,  added  to  the  cost  of  spirits  alone,  13,429,331/., 
gives  the  sum  expended  by  this  nation,  in  the  last  five  years,  on 
these  two  objects  only,  at  93,813,321/. ;  amounting  in  only  twenty 
years,  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  pounds  sterling 
without  including  ai^y  computation  for  the  enormous  sums  consumed 
in  the  ahuse  of  wine  and  beer,  the  expenses  of  prosecutions,  the 
injury  done  to  our  foreign  trade,  the  loss  of  shipping,  and  the  noto- 
rious destruction  of  property  in  various  other  ways." 

Are  these  evils  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  demand  legislative 
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interference,  or  are  they  not  P  I  hear  every  one  instinctively 
answer,  yes  !  And  after  the  recent  admission  in  this  House, 
that  the  smaller  evils  of  the  beershop  required  a  legislative 
remedy,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  assembly  can  refuse  its 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  greater  evil  of  the  gin- 
palace  requires  equal  correction  and  cure.  It  is  not.  Sir,  I  am 
well  aware,  a  very  popular  topic  to  quote  America  as  an  ex- 
ample in  this  House  ;  but  as  the  conduct  of  her  legislators  in 
this  respect  arises  in  no  degree  from  their  republican  princi- 
ples, it  may  be  cited  without  alarming  any  political  opponent^ 
and  will  be  approved,  I  think,  on  all  sides,  by  the  moralist  and 
Christian  at  least.  My  chief  reason  for  doing  so  is,  however, 
to  show  that  a  Government  can  do  much,  even  to  improve  the 
public  morals,  by  its  judicious,  interference ;  and  that,  too, 
without  the  slightest  violation  of  rational  liberty,  or  without 
risking  popular  dissatisfaction. 

Public  opinion  having  been  strongly  awakened  to  the  evils 
of  intemperance  in  America,  private  societies  teere  first  formed 
for  preventing,  as  far  as  their  influence  could  effect  it,  the 
further  spread  of  this  evil ;  and  when  they  had  acquired  a 
strength  in  the  country,  by  the  number  and  respectability  of 
their  members,  the  Legislature  voluntarily  came  forward  to 
second  their  efforts  by  their  powerful  aid.  The  first  step 
taken  by  the  American  Government  was  to  issue  the  following 
order,  which  was  dated  from  the  War  Department  of  the 
Army,  November  2,  1832  : — 

''  Hereafter  no  ardent  spirits  will  be  issued  to  the  troops  of  the 
TJmti  d  States ;  but  sugar,  coffee,  and  rice  shall  be  substituted  instead. 
ISo  ardent  spirits  will  be  allowed  to  l^  introduced  into  any  fort^ 
c^n^p,  or  garrison  of  the  United  States,  nor  sold  by  any  sutler  to 
the  troops,  nor  wiU  any  permit  bo  granted  for  the  purchase  of  ardent 
spirits.*' 

About  the  same  period,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was 
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instructed  to  select  one  of  the  ships  of  war  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  the  experiment  of  abolishing  the  use  of  spirits  by  the 
seamen,  which  succeeded  so  well,  and  was  so  soon  adopted  by 
the  mercantile  marine,  that  at  the  present  moment  there  ane 
no  less  than  700  American  vessels  sailing,  without  a  single 
gallon  of  ardent  spirits  on  board,  and  this,  too,  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  amid  the  icy  seas  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
circles,  and  in  the  burning  regions  of  the  torrid  zone.     One 
of  the  most  striking  proofs  that  could  be  adduced,  perhaps, 
of  the  acknowledged  value  of  this  abandonment  of  the  use 
of  spirituous  drinks  at  sea,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
these  American  vessels  find  freights,  from  a  public  confidence 
in  their  greater  safety,  when  English  ones  cannot  obtain  them 
at  all ;  and  but  recently,  when  the  eminent  house  of  Baring, 
Brothers,  and  Company,  of  London,  wrote  to  their  agent  in 
Amsterdam  to  know  how   it  was  that  freights   were  not 
obtainable  for  their  vessels,  the  reply  returned  by  the  agent 
was,  that  there  were  American  ships  in  port,  in  which  the 
captain,  officers,  and  crew,  alike  abstained  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits;    and  that  till  these  were  all  supplied  with 
freights,   no   English   ship  would  be  engaged.      Still  more 
recently,  and  as  a  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  this  communica- 
tion, the  same  distinguished  merchants  have  lately  launched 
a  noble  vessel  in  the  river  Thames,  destined  for  the  newly- 
opened  trade  to  China,  which  is  to  take  no  ardent  spirits  for 
the  use  of  any  one  on  board,  except  a  small  quantity  in  the 
medicine  chjst,  as  arsenic  or  laudanum,  or  any  other  poisonous 
drug,  to  be  administered  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  surgeon. 
And  the  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  wisdom  and  safety 
of  such  a  step  is  abundantly  expressed  by  the  simple  fact, 
that  the  insurance  upon  her  voyage  has  been  effected  at  five 
per  cent,  premium,  instead  of  six,  paid  by  vessels  taking 
spirits ;  and  considering  the  risks  incurrred  by  the  possible 
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drunkenness  of  any  of  the  officers  or  men  at  sea,  and  the 
risk  of  fires  from  the  same  cause,  the  difference  in  the  pre- 
mium is  fully  justified  by  the  diminished  danger  of  the  case. 
(Hear.) 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  discontent  among  the  seamen 
would  be  the  probable  result  of  such  an  arrangement.  The 
most  experienced  of  our  naval  conmianders  know  well  that 
drinking  is  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  disobedience  and  dis- 
content ever  manifested  at  sea.  The  excellent  Captain 
Brenton,  of  his  Majesty's  Navy,  who  takes  so  deep  an  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  the  service,  has  again  and  again 
declared  that,  if  ardent  spirits  were  withheld,  flogging  would 
never  be  necessary ;  and  the  gallant  Captain  Ross  has  proved, 
by  the  good  health  and  perfect  discipline  of  his  intrepid  little 
band,  who  were  buried  amidst  the  polar  snows  for  many 
months,  without  a  single  drop  of  ardent  spirits,  that  it  is 
neither  necessary  to  health  nor  contenttnent ;  but  comparing 
their  own  condition  with  that  of  other  crews,  in  far  less 
perilous  situations,  they  have  good  grounds  for  concluding 
that  ardent  spirits  are  detrimental  to  both. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  navy  only  that  the  absence  of  ardent 
spirits  leads  to  improved  discipline,  and  its  use  produces 
insubordination ;  as  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Marshall,  the  Army 
Physician,  whose  authority  I  quoted  before,  will  show.  He 
says : — 

'<  Military  discipline,  in  all  its  branches,  becomes  deeply  affected 
by  habits  of  intemperaDce.  To  the  generally  prevailing  vice  of 
drinking  are  to  be  attributed  almost  every  misdemeanour  and  crime 
committed  by  British  soldiers  in  India.  The  catalogue  of  these, 
unhappily,  is  not  a  scanty  one ;  for,  by  rapid  steps,  first  from  petty, 
and  then  more  serious,  neglects  and  inattentions,  slovenliness  at, 
and  absence  from,  parades,  follow  disobedience  of  orders,  riots  and 
quarrels  in  barracks,  absence  from  guards,  and  other  duties,  affirays 
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with  the  natives,  theft,  and  selling  of  their  own  and  their  comrades* 
necessaries,  robberies,  abusive  language,  and  violence  to  non-com- 
missioned officers,  insolence  to  officers,  and  last  of  all,  desertion, 
mutiny,  and  murdiT  may  be  traced  to  this  source.  This  frightful 
picture  is  not  exaggerated.  I  have  seen  thirty-two  punished  men 
in  a  regimental  hospital  at  one  time.  Perhaps  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  thit  number  suffered  for  a  crime  which  was  not  a  direct 
or  indirect  consequence  of  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits.  I 
recollect  attending  ut  the  punishment  of  seven  men  of  the  same 
regiment,  who  received  among  them  4,200  lashes.  They  had  been 
all  tried  for  crimes  arising  from  intemperance." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  Regimental  Orders  issued 
to  the  Grenadier  Guards,  in  October  of  the  last  year,  183-), 
dwells  at  large  on  the  fact  of  increased  crime  in  the  army 
resulting  from  increased  drunkenness ;  and  attributes  all  the 
breaches  of  discipline  and  other  offences  principally  to  this 
cause — a  fact  also  which  has  been  tacitly  admitted  by  the 
Secretary  at  War,  who  recently  expressed  his  apprehension 
at  the  abolition  of  military  flogging,  because  insubordination 
and  crime  had  latterly  increased  in  the  British  army.  The 
cause  of  that  increase  was  clearly  seen  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, as  arising  from  increased  drunkenness,  and  that 
increased  drunkenness  arose  from  those  increased  facilities 
created  by  the  gin-shops,  staring  the  passenger  in  the  face 
at  every  step  of  his  way  through  almost  every  part  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis. 

Passing  from  the  American  army,  navy,  and  mercantile 
marine,  we  find  that  the  Legislature  has  not  been  indifferent 
to  the  subject,  in  the  interior  towns.  In  the  State  of  Vermont, 
an  animated  debate  occurred  on  the  question,  whether  the 
corporations  of  the  towns  in  that  state  should  have  the  power 
to  grant  any  licenses  at  all  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  :  and 
the  result  of  the  discussion  was,  a  withholding  of  that  right, 
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on  the  ground  that  ardent  ppirits  were  a  deadly  poison ;  a 
sentiment  already  quoted  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who,  for 
that  reason,  would  never  permit  any  to  be  kept  in  his  house ; 
and  that  therefore  the  State  ought  not  to  sanction,  by  their 
license,  any  traffic  in  it  at  all,  except  as  other  poisons,  under 
the  care  of  a  discreet  and  prudent  dealer  in  medicines.     The 
St^te  of  Ohio  soon  after  imitated  this  example.     In  the  State 
of  New  York  the  towns  have  been  empowered,  by  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  to  determine,  by  a  majority  of 
householders'  votes,  whether  any,  and  how  many  retailers  of 
spirituous  liquors,  shall  be  licensed  in  their  respective  com- 
munities.    In  the  whole  county  of  Plymouth,  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  where  there  are  40,000   inhabitants,  not  a 
single  person  is  now  licensed  to  sell  spirits.     In  the  month  of 
February,  1833,  a  Society  was  formed,  composed  entirely  of 
members  of  the  National  Congress,  and  officers  of  the  public 
service,  civil,  naval,  and  military,  for  the  progressive  abolition 
of  the  use  and  sale  of  ardent  spirits ;  so  as  to  give  to  this 
object  all  the  weight  of  the  highest  Government  influence. 
Their  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber — ^the 
Honourable  William  Watkins,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  being  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  Honourable  Walter 
Lowrie,  the  Secretary  to  the  Senate,  acting  as  secretary  to  the 
Society  thus  formed.     The  House  of  Representatives  entered 
as  cordially  into  this  association  as  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  the  local  legislatures  of  the  several  States  have  almost 
wholly  followed  their  example.     The  result  of  all  this  united 
power   of  public   opinion,  and   Government   authority  and 
example,  cordially  operating  together,  has  been  this :  that  in 
America,  within   the  last  few  years  only,  more  than  2,000 
persons  have  voluntarily  abandoned  the  distillation  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  invested  their  capital  in  more  wholesome  and  use- 
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fill  pursuits ;  and  upwards  of  6,000  persons  have  abandoned 
the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and  converted  their  houses  and 
their  stock  in  trade  to  better  purposes. 

Sir,  these  are  facts,  which  speak  so  loudly,  that  they  need  no 
commentator  to  expound  their  meaning.  They  shew  what 
the  force  of  public  opinion  has  effected  in  America,  in  enlist- 
ing the  Legislature  to  engage  in  the  work  of  moral  and  social 
reform  ;  and  they  prove  how  extensively  that  reform  may  be 
safely  and  usefully  carried,  when  a  people  and  their  rulers 
cordially  co-operate  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  one 
common  end.  I  ask  myself,  then,  has  public  opinion  yet  ex- 
pressed itself  in  England,  with  sufficient  power  and  sufficient 
intelligence,  to  deserve  legislative  aid  ?  Let  the  answer  be 
seen  in  the  following  extract  from  an  official  report : — 

"  The  first  European  Temperance  Society  was  established  in  1829, 
by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Carr,  at  New  Boss,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland ;  and  others  were  early  formed  in  the  north  of  that  island 
and  in  Scotland.  Their  principhs  have  been  spread  with  much  zeal 
and  perseverance,  and  with  most  cheering  success,  among  the  manu- 
facturing p  pulation  of  the  north  of  England ;  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  alone,  where  the  earliest  efforts  were  made,  containing 
above  30,000  members.  Above  400  Temperance  Societies  and  Asso- 
ciations have  been  formed  in  England,  including  the  interesting 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man;  the  whole  comprising, 
according  to  the  latest  returns,  more  than  80,000  members.  Scot- 
land, under  the  direction  of  the  vigorous  Committee  of  the  Scottish 
Society,  numbers  about  400  Societies,  and  54,000  members.  In 
Ireland,  notwithstanding  numerous  disadvantages  and  difficulties, 
about  20,000  persons  have  joined  the  standard  of  Temperance 
Societies." 

At  the  head  of  the  great  Metropolitan  Society  stands  the 
name  of  the  Bishop  of  London ;  followed  by  nine  other 
prelates  of  the  Established  Church,  and  eight  members  of  the 
House  of  Peers.     Among  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society 
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are  six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ten  admirals, 
four  generals,  three  physicians,  and  many  more  of  the  clerical, 
legal,  and  other  liberal  professions.  At  their  last  anniver- 
sary, held  only  a  few  days  ago,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in 
the  chair,  not  less  than  4,000  persons  were  present,  who 
manifested  the  most  intense  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
Already  have  a  great  number  of  petitions  been  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  during  the  present  session  only,  signed 
by  persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  praying  the  House 
to  institute  at  least  an  inquiry  into  the  subject :  so  that  by 
collecting  and  arranging  the  evidence  on  this  notoriously 
prevalent  evil,  a  Committee  might  be  enabled  to  suggest  for 
mature  consideration,  and  if  approved,  for  ultimate  adoption, 
such  legislative  measures  as  might  to  them  seem  best  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  its  future  progress,  and,  if  possible,  lessen  its 
present  amount. 

Sir,  it  is  for  such  a  Committee  that  I  now  ask ;  in  order 
that  the  Legislature,  by  giving  its  sanction  to  the  inquiry 
which  is  proposed  as  its  first  step,  may  strengthen  that  pubUe 
opinion,  which,  though  already  loudly  expressed  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  be  more  than  doubled  in  its  force  by  the  approbation 
of  the'  senatorial  voice.  In  that  Committee  the  various  sug- 
gestions that  may  arise  can  be  calmly  and  patiently  discussed. 
The  House  acceded  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  Marquis,  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Lord  Chandos),  during  the 
last  Session,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  operations  of  the  Beer  Bill, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  and  what  measures 
could  be  devised  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  beer-houses 
in  the  rural  districts ;  and  upon  the  evidence  so  obtained  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Kent  (Sir  Edward  Knatchbull)  has  framed, 
and  passed  through  a  second  reading,  supported  by  an  im- 
mense majority,  a  Bill  for  further  restricting  their  privileges, 
and  lessening  the  amount  of  the  evils  they  have  produced. 
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Will  the  House  then  say,  that  though  the  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  beer  among  the  thinly-scattered  population  of  the 
agricultural  districts  is  a  fit  and  proper  subject  for  legislative 
inquiry  and  legislative  restraint,  yet  the  sale  and  consumption 
of  ardent  spirits  in  the  thickly-peopled  towns  is  too  harmless 
to  be  disturbed  ?  This  would  indeed  be  "  straining  at  the 
gnat  and  swallowing  the  camel."  But  of  such  an  absurdity 
as  this  I  will  not  believe  the  House  to  be  capable.  {Hear, 
hear.)    . 

The  objection  that  is  urged  against  any  legislative  interference 
in  such  a  matter  as  this,  I  have  already  partly  anticipated  and 
answered,  when  I  have  shown  that  we  interfere,  and  properly 
BO,  to  prevent,  by  legislative  measures,  the  spread  of  disease, 
and  poverty,  and  crime  ;  and  if  we  believe  drunkenness  to  be 
injurious  to  society  as  a  powerful  instrument  in  producing  all 
these,  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  interfering  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  its  devastating  influence.  The  author  of  the  Inquiry, 
whom  I  quoted  before,  has  a  passage,  however,  so  appropriate 
to  this  subject,  that  I  quote  it  as  strengthening  greatly  the 
argument  in  my  favour.     He  says, 

*'  We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  who  may  object  to  this 
species  of  monopoly  as  a  restriction  on  the  ireedom  of  trade ;  some 
who  consider  that  the  occupation  of  a  publican  should  be  as  unfet- 
tered as  that  of  a  shoemaker,  or  a  tailor,  and  that  the  man  who  had 
a  desire  for  drink,  and  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  should  have  every 
opportunity  of  getting  drunk,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  wish  it. 
But  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  very  first  law  of  society  is,  that 
individuals  shall  not  be  permitted  to  do  that,  which,  although  consi- 
dered beneficial  to  themselves,  may  be  injurious  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  The  statute-book  is  full  of  restrictions  founded  on 
this  principle.  No  man  can  continue  to  work  a  factory  if  it  be 
injurious  to  the  health  of  those  around  him.  A  butcher  is  not  per- 
mitted to  expose  for  sale  unsound  meat.  A  baker  is  not  permitted 
to  sell  unwholesome  bread,  because  it  is  held  criminal  to  place  within 
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the  reach  of  any  man,  that,  the  use  of  which  it  injurious  to  him. 
"No  man  is  permitted  to  keep  a  puhlic  gaming-house,  because  it  is 
considered  criminal  even  to  tempt  a  man  to  risk  his  property,  or  to 
provide  him  with  the  means  of  squandering  the  substance  of  his 
family.  Nor  is  any  one  permitted  to  have  indelicate  exhibitions,  or 
to  use  other  temptations  to  vice.  Why,  then,  should  the  sale  of 
ardi'Ut  spirits  be  unrestricted,  when  their  baneful  influence  on  health 
and  morals  is  acknowledged?  And  should  it  be  considered  less 
criminal  to  tempt  a  mechanic  or  a  labourer  to  squander  his  wages^ 
and  to  destroy  his  morals  and  his  health,  by  the  excessive  use  of 
spirits,  than  to  do  it  by  any  other  means  ?" 

As  it  may  be  expected  of  me,  however,  that  I  should  state 
more  specifically  some  of  the  few  remedies  that  I  should  ven- 
ture to  suggest  to  the  Committee  when  granted,  though  their 
adoption  would  of  course  depend  on  their  subsequent  approval 
by  them  in  their  Report,  and  by  the  House  itself,  before  any 
enactment  could  give  them  the  force  of  law,  I  will  venture  to 
enumerate  the  principal  ones. 

First.  I  should  recommend  the  payment  of  all  wages  to 
be  made  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
instead  of  any  later  period  of  that  day,  or  even  on  Friday 
evening,  because  the  transition  from  the  pay-table  to  the 
regular  labour  of  the  day,  instead  of  the  entertainment  of 
the  evening,  would  in  itself  be  a  powerful  lessening  of  the 
temptation  to  drink. 

Secondly.  That  workmen  should  never  be  paid  at  any 
public-house,  or  place  where  intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind 
were  sold,  whether  by  their  employer  or  any  other  person. 

Third.  To  permit  no  new  spirit  shops  to  be  established, 
or  old  ones  to  have  their  licenses  renewed,  but  by  the  requisi- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of  householders  residing 
within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shop  itself,  and  even 
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then  only  on  large  securities  for  the  good  conduct  of  its 
keeper. 

Fourth.  To  close  all  those  that  do  exist,  the  entire  day 
on  Sunday,  and  at  an  earlier  hour  than  at  present  on  other 
days ;  and  otherwise  so  to  regulate  them  as  to  combine  the 
two  objects  of  giving  great  openness  and  publicity  to  their 
proceedings,  and  of  preventing  any  protracted  stay  of  the 
visitors  on  the  premises. 

Fifth.  To  make  it  imperative  on  the  police,  or  other 
officers  exercising  the  duty  of  guardians  or  watchmen  during 
the  day  or  night,  to  apprehend  and  take  to  some  appointed 
station  for  that  purpose,  all  persons  found  either  in  the 
spirit-shops,  or  in  the  streets,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  there 
to  be  confined  for  a  limited  period,  not  to  be  released  until 
restored  to  sobriety. 

The  tendency  of  these  restrictions  would  be  to  lessen  the 
number  of  spirit-shops,  and,  consequently,  the  number  of 
apirit-drinkers  ;  and  these  I  should  consider  the  most  effective 
of  the  immediate  checks.  If  there  be  any  who  think  that 
lessening  the  number  and  the  force  of  the  temptations  to 
crime  of  any  kind,  will  not  lessen  the  amount  of  crime  com- 
mitted, it  would  be  in  vain  to  hope  for  their  acquiescence 
in  my  views  ;  though,  to  be  consistent  with  themselves,  they 
should  remove  all  the  restraints  of  law  and  police  on  robbers, 
murderers,  and  incendiaries.  It  has  been  well  said,  that 
there  are  effects  which  in  their  turn  become  causes,  and  this 
is  the  case  with  the  increased  number  of  spirit-shops  :  they 
are,  perhaps,  at  first,  the  effects  of  an  increased  desire  for 
intoxicating  drinks,  but  they  soon  become  causes  of  in- 
creasing the  propensity  they  seek  to  gratify.  Rival  es- 
tablishments endeavour  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  number 
find  strength  of  their  allurements  ;  and  thousands  are  every 
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day  seduced  into  the  vortex  of  drunkenness,  who,  but  for 
these  allurements  and  temptations,  would  never  have  fallen 
victims  to  its  destructive  power ;  so  that,  every  new  license 
granted  by  a  Government  to  a  retailer  of  ardent  spirits,  is 
in  reality  a  commission  given  to  that  individual,  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  State,  to  use  every  art  and  every 
stratagem  to  tempt  others  of  his  fellow-men  to  ruin  ! 

And  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  lessening 
the  number  of  the  spirit-shops,  or  the  abatement  of  the 
consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  would  be  an  invasion  of  the 
poor  man's  rights  or  comforts,  or  would  abridge  his  pleasures, 
or  lessen  his  enjoyments.  Not  to  cite  the  evidence  with 
which  American  official  documents  abound,  as  to  the  large 
increase  of  happiness  to  the  people  who  had  been  reclaimed 
from  spirit-drinking,  by  the  diminution  of  spirit-shops,  the 
cessation  of  distilleries,  and  the  suspension  of  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  poverty,  disease,  and  crime,  I  content  myself 
with  citing  a  single  passage  from  the  well-known  work  of 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Police  of  London," 
the  last  authority  I  shall  quote.  That  careful  and  accurate 
observer  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  this  metropolis, 
says,  at  p.  328  of  his  able  work, — 

**  It  is  a  curious  and  important  fact,  that  during  the  period  when 
the  distilleries  were  stopped,  in  1796  and  1797,  although  bread, 
and  every  necessary  of  life,  was  considerably  higher  than  during 
the  preceding  year,  the  poor,  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  where 
the  chief  part  reside,  were  apparently  more  comfortable,  paid  their 
rents  more  regulariy,  and  were  better  fed,  than  at  any  pi'riod  for 
some  years  before,  even  although  they  had  not  the  benefit  of  the 
extensive  charities  which  were  distributed  in  1 795.  This  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  their  being  denied  the  indulgence  of  gin,  which 
had  become,  in  a  great  measure,  inaccessible  from  its  very  high 
price.  It  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that  the  money  formerly  spent 
in  this  imprudent  manner,  had  been  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
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provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  effect  of  their  being  deprived  of  this 
baneful  liquor,  was  also  evident  in  their  more  orderly  conduct, 
quarrels  and  assaults  were  less  frequent,  and  they  resorted  seldomer 
to  the  pawnbrokers*  shops ;  and  yet,  during  the  chief  part  of  this 
period,  bread  was  I5d.  the  quartern  loaf;  meat  higher  than  the 
preceding  year,  particularly  pork,  which  arose  in  part  from  the 
stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  but  chiefly  from  the  scarcity  of  grain." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may,  perhaps,  feel  some 
apprehension  for  the  revenue  at  present  derived  from  so  pro- 
lific a  source  as  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  and  he 
may  fear  to  arrest  the  torrents  of  dnmkenness  that  desolate 
the  land,  lest  pecuniary  defalcation  to  the  Treasury  should 
result.  But  let  me  calm  the  anxieties  of  the  noble  lord  on 
that  score.  I  shall  neither  propose  to  increase  the  duty 
suddenly  and  greatly,  and  so  encourage  smuggling ;  nor 
lessen  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  so  encourage  consump- 
tion ;  though  I  should  be  disposed  to  recommend  a  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  malt,  on  light  French  wines,  on  tea,  coffee, 
and  other  equally  wholesome  beverages,  to  substitut<e  for  the 
pernicious  poison  of  spirits  in  every  shape,  the  imposts  on 
which  might  be  gradually  heightened  as  the  duties  on  the 
former  were  progressively  decreased.  My  object  would  be, 
first,  to  prevent  any  further  increase  in  the  number  of  houses 
now  devoted  to  this  guilty  and  destructive  traffic ;  next, 
gradually  to  reduce  the  number  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the 
auxiliary  temptations  with  which  these  houses  now  abound ; 
and  lastly,  to  put  those  that  may  remain  under  such  wholesome 
regulations  as  shall  at  least  abate,  if  not  wholly  extirpate, 
the  disease  and  crime  of  which  they  are  the  present  dens.  In 
addition  to  such  present  remedies  as  may  be  added  to  meet 
the  present  evil,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  show  that  we  might 
greatly  prevent  its  further  spread  by  establishing  adult  as 
well  as  infant  schools,  aided  by  humble  museums,  and  collec- 
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tions  of  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  so  exciting  to  rational 
curiosity,  and  so  powerful  in  refining  the  tastes  and  feelings 
of  the  least  informed ;  as  well  as  by  instituting  instructiye 
and  entertaining  lectures  on  popular  branches  of  knowledge 
and  encouraging  the  establishment  of  parish  libraries,  and 
district  reading-rooms,  provided  with  cheaper  and  more 
innocent  refreshments  than  the  liquid  poison  now  consumed, 
so  as  to  afford  to  the  labouring  population  that  opportunity 
of  social  meeting  and  cheap  exhilaration  which  their  daily 
toils  entitle  as  well  as  prepare  them  to  enjoy;  and  afford 
them  opportunities  for  the  development  of  their  mental 
Unities  and  moral  f.  clings,  by  that  collision  of  opinion  and 
interchange  of  sentiment  which,  under  sober  exercise,  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  attachment  and  esteem,  but  which,  under 
the  influence  of  intoxication,  degenerates  into  bitterness  and 
strife. 

All  this.  Sir,  I  feel  assured,  if  the  Committee  for  which  I 
ask  be  granted,  we  may  do,  even  for  the  present  generation, 
who  deserve  our  earliest  and  most  immediate  care.  And 
when  we  have  stayed  the  inundating  flood,  and  prevented  it 
irom  engulfing  in  its  devouring  waves  the  strength  and  virtue 
of  our  land,  then  may  we  turn  to  that  rising  generation 
whose  tender  years  call  loudly  for  our  paternal  care,  and, 
providing  for  them  a  system  of  national  and  universal 
instruction,  teach  them  that  it  is  their  interest  to  be  sober, 
industrious,  and  well-informed,  leaving  them,  prepared  with 
the  elements  of  knowledge  at  least,  to  work  out  this  problem 
for  themselves,  and  to  enjoy  its  demonstration  in  their  own 
improved  condition  and  augmented  liappiness,  produced  by 
the  national  tuition  wisely  and  well  applied.  From  such  a 
state  of  renovated  health  in  the  now  diseased  portion  of 
society,  what  wealth  might  we  not  anticipate  P  The  Ex- 
chequer, instead  of  being  fed  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  now  is, 
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by  a  revenue  of  four  or  five  millions  from  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  drained,  on  the  other,  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  millions  for  our  poor-rates,  and  hospitals,  and  gaols, 
and  hulks,  and  armies,  and  police — ^would  be  receiving,  from 
the  consimiption  of  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  articles, 
and  from  the  profits  of  productive  industry,  now  utterly  lost 
and  cast  away,  a  revenue  of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  be  drained  of  four  or  five  millions 
only,  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  schoolmasters,  and  an 
ordnance  department  of  books  and  materials  of  instruction  to 
assist  the  conquests  of  knowledge  over  ignorance.  These, 
Sir,  are  but  a  portion  of  the  advantages  which  anticipation 
shadows  forth  in  the  future,  if  we  have  but  the  courage  and 
the  virtue  to  reclaim  our  unhappy  countrymen  from  the  two 
debasing  influences  which  now  weigh  them  down — ignorance 
and  demoralization.  And  if  we  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Being,  whose  blessing  we  invoke  on  every  occasion  of  our 
assembling  in  this  House  to  pursue  the  solemn  duty  of  legis- 
lative improvement,  does  really  hear  our  prayers,  and  regard 
our  actions  with  pleasure  or  disapprobation,  let  us  be  assured 
that  the  most  acceptable,  because  the  most  effective,  manner 
in  which  we  can  evince  our  gratitude  to  TTim  for  the  bless- 
ings of  health,  instruction,  and  happiness  which  we  enjoy, 
is  to  extend  those  blessings  to  the  greatest  number  of  our 
fellow-beings,  and  spread  the  sunshine  of  comfort,  in  Which 
we  ourselves  are  permitted  to  bask,  over  those  who  are  now 
buried  in  the  chilly  gloom  and  deadly  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  intemperance  combined. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  Parliamentary  investigation  and 
legislative  measures  founded  thereon  may  greatly  accelerate 
the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  end,  I  beg  leave  to 
move,  in  the  words  of  the  original  resolution, 

K  K 
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''  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
extent,  causes,  and  consequences  of  the  prevailing  vice  of 
Intoxication  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  legislative  measures 
can  be  devised  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  so  great  a 
national  evil." 

It  will  be  remarked,  probably,  by  many,  that  the  remedies 
glanced  at  and  suggested  rather  than  formally  proposed  in  the 
preceding  speech,  are  very  slight,  and  hardly  go  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  matter.  But  those  who  know  the  Houses  of 
our  Legislature  most  intimately,  are  aware  how  soon  the  fears 
of  their  members  are  alarmed  at  any  great  innovation  in 
anything  that  has  been  consecrated  in  their  eyes  by  time 
and  custom  ;  and  that  in  asking  their  assent  to  the  Com- 
mittee, it  was  most  important  not  to  terrify  them  by  the 
proposition  of  extensive  changes,  especially  as  these  woidd 
come  with  much  greater  effect  when  recommended  in  the 
Report,  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Committee  itself.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom — ^to  which  the  exceptions 
are  very  rare — that  the  success  of  any  measure  in  either 
House  of  Parliament  is  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  smallness  of 
the  change  it  proposes.  The  "  bit-by-bit  Reform"  is  that 
which  is  always  most  acceptable  to  the  large  majority ;  and 
the  smaller  these  bits  are,  the  more  easily  are  they  digested. 
The  noble  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon  is  above  the  general  standard 
of  Parliamentary  appreciation,  when  he  says,  "  A  froward 
retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  innovation ;  and 
they  that  reverence  too  much  old  times,  are  but  a  scorn  to 
the  new." 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Lord  Althorp,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  and  several  others ;  but,  on  a  division,  after 
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Mr.  Buckingham's  reply  to  the  various  objections  that  were 
urged,  it  was  carried  against  the  Government  by  64  against 
47  ;  the  unexpected  majority  being  received  with  loud  cheers  ; 
and  the  following  Committee,  in  which  almost  every  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  represented,  was  appointed : — 


J.  S.  Bnckingham,  Sheffield,  Ghais- 

MAN. 

Lord  Althorp,  Chancellor  of  Exche- 
quer. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart,  Tamworth, 
Alexander  Baring,  Hampshire, 
Colonel  Williams,  Ashton. 
Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart,  Caiihne$$. 
Emerson  Tennant,  Belfast. 
Philip  Howard,  Carlisle. 
Sir  George  Strickland,  Bt,  Yorkshire, 
Joseph  Brotherton,  Salford. 
Sir  Robert  BsLieson,Bt., Londonderry, 
J.  P.  Plumptre,  Kent 
Henry  Halford,  Leicestershire, 
Admiral  Fleming,  Greentneh, 
Daniel  GaskeU,  Wakefield, 
Sir  Edward  Knatchball,  Bart.,  Kent, 
W.  F.  Finn,  Kilkenny. 
J.  H.  Lloyd,  Stockport, 


Beigamin  Hawes,  Lambeth, 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  London. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Lefroy,  Dublin. 

J.  Ewing,  Glasgow. 

Lord  Sandon,  Liverpool. 

Mark  Philips,  Manchester, 

Sir  Charles  Bnrrell,  Bart,  Sussex, 

Andrew  Johnston,  Cupar. 

John  Fenton,  Rochdale, 

Hall  Dare,  Essex. 

Tvatt  Briscoe,  Surrey, 

Joseph  Pease,'  Durham. 

Thomas  Marsland,  Stockport. 

Edward  C.  Lister,  Bradford, 

Edward  Baines,  Leeds, 

E.  Cayley,  Yorkshire. 

Frederick  Shaw,  DubUn  University, 

B.  L.  Lester,  Poole. 

Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart.,  Lanarkshire, 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Bart.,  Wigton, 


The  List  of  Witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  is  given 
in  the  next  page,  and  will  be  foimd  to  embrace  men  of  various 
ranks,  professions,  and  localities,  so  that  their  experience  was 
gathered  over  an  extensive  range  of  countries  and  occupations ; 
and  on  the  evidence  elicited  from  them,  after  many  days' 
patient  examination,  the  following  Report  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Committee,  and  printed  among  the  Records,  by  a  Vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 


Arnold,  Lieutenant,  Koyal  Navy,  serving  in  many  Climates. 

Bagshaw,  Rev.  C.  F.,  Chaplain  of  Salford  Gaol,  Lancaster. 

Braioley,  Benjamin,  Boroughreeve  of  Manchester. 

Brenton,  Pelham,  C^t.  E.  N.,  Founder  of  the  Befoge  for  JuTeniles. 

Brooke,  David,  Cloth- Dresser,  Leeds. 

Brouohton,  Robert  E.,  Police  Magistrate  of  London. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Renfrewshire. 

Capper,  Sam.,  Secretary  of  the  First  Temperance  Society,  Ijondon. 

Carr,  G.  W.,  Founder  of  the  First  Temperance  Society  in  Ireland. 

CHAD^^cK,  Edwin,  Secretary  to  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners. 

Chambers,  Robert  Joseph,  Police  Magistrate  of  London. 

Chetne,  John,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  late  Physician  General  in  Ireland. 

Collins,  Wiu.iam,  Founder  of  Temperance  Societies  in  Scotland. 

Davis,  Thomas  Hart,  Captain  in  the  Army. 

DoDS,  Robert  Greig,  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  England  and  India. 

Dun  lop,  John,  Author  of  a  Work  on  the  Drinking  Usages  of  Britain. 

Ellis,  Abraham,  Working  Weaver,  of  Spitalfields. 

Eixis,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician  tii  the  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Edgar,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Founder  of  the  Temperance  Society  iu  Belfast 

Este,  Michael  Lambton,  Surgeon  to  the  First  Regiment  of  Life  Guards. 

Farre,  John  R.,  M.D.,  Practising  Physician,  Charterhouse  Square. 

Fearon,  H.  B.,  Keeper  of  one  of  the  largest  Gin-shops  in  Holbom. 

Finch,  John,  Proprietor  and  Manager  of  large  Iron  Works  at  Liverpool. 

Fox,  George  Townshend,  Magistrate  of  the  County  of  Durham. 

Gordon, ,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 

Gell,  John  Henrt,  Coroner  for  Westminster. 

Hartley,  Thomas,  Secretory  to  the  Temperance  Society  of  London. 

Hinton,  John,  Eating  House  Keeper,  London. 

Herapath,  Samuel,  Working  Hatter,  London. 

LivESEY,  Joseph,  Founder  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  at  Preston. 

Lister,  Elms  Cunliffe,  M.P.  for  Bradford,  extensive  Manufacturer. 

Moore,  Mark,  City  Mi^<sionar>'  of  the  London  Temperance  Society. 

Murray,  William,  Iron  and  Coal  Master,  Glasgow. 

Ons-BY,  Rev.  Robert,  Curate  of  Kirton  Lindsey,  Lincoln. 

PoYNDER,  John,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Place,  Francis,  one  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Electors  of  Westminstrr. 

PuRNELL,  Charles,  Dock  Master,  Liverpool. 

Roberts,  Thomas,  Mahogany  Broker,  London. 

Roberts.  Owen  Owen,  Surgeon,  Carnarvon,  North  Wales. 

Rowan,  Chari^s,  Colonel,  and  Head  <>f  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

RuELL,  Rev.  David,  Chaplain  of  the  New  Prison,  (lerkenwell. 

Simpson,  John,  Insurance  Broker  and  General  Agent,  London. 

ScoRESBY,  the  Rev.  W.,  an  early  Navigator  of  the  Arctic  Seas. 

Stanhope,  the  Hon. Leicester  (now  Lord  Harrington),  Colonel  in  theAnny. 

Saunders,  Charles,  Working  Coal  Whipper  in  the  River  Thames. 

Turner,  James,  Operative,  Dresser  of  Cotton  Yam,  Manchester. 

TwEixs,  John,  Esq.,  Highbury,  Magistrate  of  Middlesex. 

White,  Robert  Guest,  Army  Accoutrement  Maker,  Dublin. 

White,  Wiixiam  Armstrong,  Police  Magistrate  of  London. 

Wilson,  Gkoroe,  Grocer,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Westminster. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Extent, 
Causes,  and  Coksequxncss  of  the  prevailing  vice  of  Intoxi- 
cation among  the  LABouBiNe  Classes  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  Legislative  Measures  can  be 
devised  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  so  great  a  National 
Evil,  and  to  whom  the  several  Petitions  presented  to  the  House 
were  referred,  and  who  were  empowered  to  report  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence  taken  before  them  from  time  to  time : — Hate, 
pursuant  to  the  Order  of  the  House,  proceeded  to  examine  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  witnesses  from  different  parts  of 
the  United  Ejngdom,  and  in  various  ranks  and  professions  of 
life,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  BEPOBT : — 

I.  Extent  of  the  Evil. 

1.  That  it  a{^)ears  to  your  Committee,  from  the  evidenoe 
taken  before  them,  that  the  vice  of  intoxication  has  been  for 
some  years  past  on  the  decline  in  the  higher  and  middle 
ranks  of  society ;  but  has  increased  within  the  same  period 
among  the  labouring  classes,  and  exists  at  present  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  the  population  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  in  the  seaport  and  manufacturing  towns,  as  well 
as  in  the  agricidtural  districts,  including  in  its  victims,  men, 
women,  and  even  children. 

II.  Remote  Causes  of  its  Production, 

2.  That  among  the  remote  causes  of  the  intemperance 
which  still  prevails,  may  be  enumerated,  the  influence  of 
example  set  by  the  upper  classes  of  society,  when  habits  of 
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intoxication  were  more  frequent  in  such  ranks  than  among 
their  inferiors  in  station ;  and  the  many  customs  and  cour- 
tesies still  retained  from  a  remote  ancestry  of  mingling  the 
gift  or  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  with  almost  every  important 
event  in  life,  such  as  the  celebration  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  funerals,  anniversaries,  holidays,  and  festivals,  as  well  as 
in  the  daily  interchange  of  convivial  entertainments,  and  even 
in  the  commercial  transactions  of  purchase  and  sale. 

III.  Immediate  Causes  of  its  Hxtension. 

3.  That  among  the  immediate  causes  of  the  increased  pre- 
valence of  this  vice  among  the  humbler  classes  of  society  may 
be  mentioned,  the  increased  number  and  force  of  the  tempta- 
tions placed  in  their  daily  path,  by  the  additional  establish- 
ment of  places  at  which  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold,  the 
niunber  now  being  considered,  from  the  average  of  several 
districts  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  be  not  less 
than  one  such  place  to  about  every  twenty  families  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  increased  facilities  of 
obtaining  the  dangerous  gratification  of  the  moment  which 
these  afibrd,  by  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  legally  distilled 
spirits ;  by  the  reduction  in  the  price,  occasioned  by  admix- 
tures with  this  of  illegally  distilled  spirits ;  by  the  additional 
allurements  presented  by  every  new  competitor  who  seeks  to 
present  more  powerful  attraction  to  visitors ;  and  by  the  very 
small  sums,  less  even  than  a  penny,  for  which  drams  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  can  now  be  procured. 

rV.  Consequences  to  Individual  Character. 

4.  That  the  consequences  of  the  vice  of  intoxication  among 
the  humbler  classes,  and  the  prevalence  of  intemperate  habits, 
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and  pernicious  customs  encouraging  such  habits  among  the 
middle  and  higher  ranks,  are  so  many  and  so  fearful  to  con- 
template, that  it  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  painful  to  enumerate 
even  the  outlines  of  them ;  and  to  pursue  them  in  all  their 
melancholy  and  fatal  details  would  require  a  volume. 

5.  That  the  following  are  only  a  few  of  the  evils  directly 
springing  from  this  baneful  source : 

6.  Destruction  of  health ;  disease  in  every  form  and  shape ; 
premature  decrepitude  in  the  old ;  stunted  growth  and  general 
debility  and  decay  in  the  young ;  loss  of  life  by  paroxysms, 
apoplexies,  drownings,  burnings,  and  accidents  of  various 
kinds  ;  delirium  tremens,  one  of  the  most  awful  afflictions  of 
humanity ;  paralysis,  idiotcy,  madness,  and  violent  death,  as 
proved  by  numerous  medical  witnesses,  who  have  made  this 
the  subject  of  their  long  and  careful  investigation. 

7.  Destruction  of  mental  capacity  and  vigour,  and  extinc 
tion  of  aptitude  for  learning,  as  well  as  of  disposition  for 
practising  any  useful  art  or  industrious  occupation. 

8.  Irritation  of  all  the  worst  passions  of  the  heart :  hatred, 
anger,  revenge ;  with  a  brutalisation  of  disposition  that 
breaks  asunder  and  destroys  the  most  endearing  bonds  of 
nature  and  society. 

9.  Extinction  of  all  moral  and  religious  principle,  disregard 
of  truth,  indifference  to  education,  violation  of  chastity,  in- 
sensibility to  shame,  and  indescribable  degradation ;  as  proved 
by  clergymen,  magistrates,  overseers,  teachers,  and  others, 
examined  by  your  Committee  on  all  these  points. 

V.  Consequences  to  National  Welfare. 

10.  That  in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  affecting  the 
wealth,  resources,  strength,  honour,  and  prosperity  of  the 
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country^  the  consequences  of  intoxication  and  intemperate 
habits  among  the  people,  are  as  destructive  of  the  general 
welfare  of  a  community  as  they  are  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 
individuals.  Among  others,  the  following  evils  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced : — 

11.  The  destruction  of  an  immense  amount  of  wholesome 
and  nutritious  grain,  given  by  a  bountiful  Providence  for  the 
food  of  man,  which  is  now  converted  by  distillation  into  a 
poison ;  the  highest  medical  authorities,  examined  in  great 
niunbers  before  your  Committee,  being  uniform  in  their 
testimony  that  ardent  spirits  are  absolutely  poisonous  to 
the  human  constitution  ;  that  in  no  case  whatever  are  they 
necessary,  or  even  usefal,  to  persons  in  health ;  that  they  are 
always,  in  every  case  and  to  the  smallest  extent,  deleterious, 
pernicious,  or  destructive,  according  to  the  proportions  in 
which  they  may  be  taken  into  the  system ;  so  that  not  only 
is  an  immense  amount  of  human  food  destroyed,  whilst 
thousands  are  inadequately  fed,  but  this  food  is  destroyed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  injure  greatly  the  agricidtural  producers 
themselves,  for  whose  grain,  but  for  this  perverted  and  mis- 
taken use  of  it,  there  woidd  be  more  than  twice  the  present 
demand,  for  the  use  of  the  now  scantily  fed  people,  who 
would  then  have  healthy  appetites  to  consume,  and  improved 
means  to  purchase,  nutriment  for  themselves  and  children, 
in  grain,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  varied  productions  of  the 
earth. 

12.  The  loss  of  productive  labour  in  every  department  of 
occupation,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  day  in  six  throughout 
the  kingdom  (as  testified  by  witnesses  engaged  in  various 
manufacturing  operations),  by  which  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  created  as  it  is  chiefly  by  laboiir,  is  retarded  or  sup- 
pressed to  the  extent  of  one  million  out  of  every  six  that  is 
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produced ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  constant  derangement, 
imperfection,  and  destruction  in  every  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  process  occasioned  by  the  intemperance,  and 
consequent  unskilfulness,  inattention,  and  neglect  of  those 
affected  by  intoxication,  producing  great  injury  in  our 
domestic  and  foreign  trade. 

13.  The  extensive  loss  of  property  by  sea,  from  shipwrecks, 
founderings,  fires,  aad  innumerable  other  accidents,  many  of 
which,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  most  experienced  ship- 
owners, nautical  men  and  others,  examined  by  your  Com- 
mittee, are  clearly  traceable  to  dnmkenncss  in  some  of  the 
parties  employed  in  the  navigation  and  charge  of  such  vessels, 
whose  vigilance,  had  they  been  sober,  woidd  have  been  suffi- 
cient safeguards  against  their  occurrence. 

14.  The  comparative  inefficiency  of  the  Navy  and  Army, 
in  both  of  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  eminent  naval 
and  military  officers  examined  by  your  Committee,  intempe- 
rance is  a  canker-worm  that  eats  away  its  strength  and  its 
discipline  to  the  very  core ;  it  being  proved,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, that  one-sixth  of  the  effective  strength  of  the  navy,  and 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  army,  is  as  much  destroyed 
as  if  the  men  were  slain  in  battle,  by  that  most  powerful  aUy 
of  death — intoxicating  drinks ;  and  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  accidents  occurring  in  both  branches  of  the  service, 
seven-eighths  of  the  sickness,  invalidings  and  discharges  for 
incapacity,  and  nine- tenths  of  all  the  acts  of  insubordination, 
And  the  fearful  punishments  and  executions  to  which  these 

Bg||m  rise,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  drunkenness  alone. 

^B^6.  The  injury  to  national  reputation  abroad,  by  the  intem- 

^^BKb  habits  of  our  soldiers  and  seamen,  the  excesses  com- 

^^^^^  ^  them  in  foreign  ports,  where  they  form  the  largest 

^iritish  subjects  usually  met  with,  and  from  whose 
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conduct  erroneous  and  injurious  impressions  are  formed  of  the 
character  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  as  testified  by 
the  evidence  of  shipmasters,  merchants,  and  others,  given 
before  your  Committee  ;  as  well  as  the  direct  and  immediate 
contamination  and  injury  of  sober  races  of  men  in  new  and 
unciv-ilised  countries  visited,  for  the  first  time,  by  our  ships, 
many  of  which  leave  no  traces  of  their  visit  behind  them 
but  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  first  introduced  there  by  their 
crews. 

16.  The  diminution  of  the  physical  power  and  longevity 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  British  population,  by  the  destructive 
efiects  already  described,  as  produced  on  individuals,  the  loss 
of  personal  beauty,  the  decline  of  health,  and  the  progressive 
decay  of  the  bodily  and  mental   powers ;    which  evils  are 
accumulative  in  the  amount  of  injury  they  inflict,  as  inte  B  . 
perate  parents,  according  to  high  medical  testimony,  give 
a  taint   to   their  offspring  even  before  their  birth,  and  the 
poisonous  stream  of  ardent  spirits  is  conveyed  through  the 
milk  of  the  mother  to  the  infant  at  the  breast ;  so  that  the 
fountain  of  life,  through  which  nature  supplies  that  pure  and 
healthy  nutriment  of  infancy,  is  poisoned  at  its  very  source, 
and  a  diseased  and  vitiated  appetite  is  thus  created,  which 
grows  with  its  growth,  and  strengthens  with  its  increasing 
weakness  and  decay. 

17.  The  increase  of  pauperism,  in  its  most  fearful  shape, 
divested  of  that  sense  of  shame  which  would  disdain  to 
receive  relief  whilst  honest  industry  could  secure  the  hum- 
blest independence,  and  associated  with  a  disregard  of  conse- 
quences, and  a  recklessness  of  all  obligations,  domestic  or 
social,  which,  according  to  the  evidence  of  witnesses  from 
the  agricultural  districts  examined  by  your  Committee,  has 
converted  the  pauper  from  a  grateful  receiver  of  aid  imder 
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unavoidable  calamity  (which  was  once  the  general  character 
of  those  receiving  parish  relief),  to  an  idle  and  disorderly 
clamourer  for  the  right  of  being  sustained  by  the  industry 
of  others,  or  a  profligate  and  licentious  parent  of  illegitimate 
ofl&pring. 

18.  The  spread  of  crime  in  every  shape  and  form,  from 
theft,  fraud,  and  prostitution  in  the  young,  to  burnings, 
robberies,  and  more  hardened  oflFences  in  the  old ;  by  which 
the  gaols  and  prisons,  the  hulks  and  convict  transports,  are 
fiUed  with  inmates,  and  an  enormous  mass  of  human  beings 
who,  under  sober  habits  and  moral  training,  would  be  sources 
of  wealth  and  strength  to  the  country,  are  transformed, 
chiefly  through  the  remote  or  inmiediate  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  into  excrescences  of  corruption  and  weakness, 
which  must  be  cut  off*  and  cast  away  from  the  community  to 
prevent  the  gangrenous  contamination  of  its  whole  frame, 
leaving  the  body  itself  in  a  constant  state  of  that  inflammatory 
excitement  which  always  produces  exhaustion  and  weakness 
in  the  end ;  and  thus  causing  the  coimtry  to  sacrifice  every 
year  a  larger  portion  of  blood  and  treasure  than  the  most 
destructive  wars  occasion ;  the  innocent  population  thus  made 
criminal  being,  like  the  grain  subjected  to  distillation,  con- 
verted from  a  wholesome  source  of  strength  and  prosperity, 
into  a  poisoned  issue  of  weakness  and  decay. 

19.  The  retardation  of  all  improvement,  inventive  or 
industrial,  civil  or  political,  moral  or  reUgious ;  the  hindering 
of  education,  the  weakening  of  good  example,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  constant  and  increasing  difficulties  in  the  propagation 
of  the  sound  morality  and  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  according  to  the  testimony  of  teachers, 
pastors,  and  others  examined  by  your  Committee ;  the  sum 
expended  in  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  alone 
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being  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  &om  tbat  neighbour- 
hood to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  amount  expended  on 
public  institutions  of  charity  and  benevolence  in  the  United 
Eongdom. 

20.  That  the  mere  pecuniary  loss  to  the  nation  from  the 
several  causes  already  enumerated,  namely,  the  destruction 
of  an  immense  amount  of  grain  subjected  to  distillation,  the 
abstraction  of  productive  labour  from  the  community,  the 
property  destroyed  by  sea  and  land,  the  diminished  efficiency 
of  the  navy  and  army,  the  disease  and  deterioration  of  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  the  population,  the  increase 
of  pauperism,  the  spread  of  crime,  and  the  retardation  of 
improvement  caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  little  short  of  £fty  millions 
sterling  per  annum. 

VI.  Remedies  to  be  applied, 

21.  That  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  cure  of  evils  so 
deeply  rooted,  so  long  established,  so  widely  spread,  and  so 
strongly  supported  by  selfish  indulgence,  ignorance,  prejudice, 
custom,  and  pecuniary  interest,  are  two-fold ;  first  legislative, 
and  secondly  moral ;  and  these  again  divide  themselves  into 
immediate  and  prospective. 

22.  That  the  right  to  exercise  legislative  interference  for 
the  correction  of  any  evil  which  afiects  the  public  weal,  can- 
not be  questioned,  without  dissolving  society  into  its  primitive 
elements,  and  going  back  from  the  combined  and  co-operative 
state  of  civilisation,  with  all  its  wholesome  and  lawfully 
imposed  restraints,  to  the  isolated  and  lawless  condition  of 
savage  and  solitary  nature. 

23.  That  the  power  to  apply  correction  by  legislative 
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means  cannot  be  doubted,  without  supposing  the  sober,  the 
intelligent,  the  just,  and  the  moral  portion  of  the  commimity 
unable  to  control  the  excesses  of  the  ignorant  and  disorderly, 
which  would  be  to  declare  our  incapacity  to  maintain  the 
first  principles  of  GFovemment  by  ensuring  the  public  safety. 

24.  That  the  sound  policy  of  applying  legislative  power  to 
direct,  restrain,  or  punish,  as  the  cases  may  require,  the 
vicious  and  contaminating  propensities  of  the  evil-disposed, 
cannot  be  disputed,  without  invalidating  the  right  of  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  innocent  from  the  violence  of  the  guilty, 
which  would  in  eflFect  declare  all  government  to  be  useless, 
and  all  lawful  authority  to  be  without  any  intelligible  object 
or  end ;  an  admission  that  would  undermine  the  very  first 
principles  of  society. 

VII.  Immediate  Remedies^  Legislative  and  Moral. 

25.  The  remedies  which  appear  to  your  Conmiittee  to  be 
desirable  and  practicable  to  be  put  into  inmiediate  operation 
may  be  thus  enimierated  : — 

26.  The  separation  of  the  houses  in  which  intoxicating 
drinks  are  sold,  into  four  distinct  classes  :  1st.  Houses  for  the 
sale  of  beer  only — ^not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  :  2nd. 
Houses  for  the  sale  of  beer  only — ^to  be  consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  in  which  refreshments  of  food  may  also  be  ob- 
tained :  3rd.  Houses  for  the  sale  of  spirits  only — ^not  to  bo 
consumed  on  the  premises :  4th.  Houses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  strangers  and  travellers,  where  bed  and  board  may 
be  obtained,  and  in  which  spirits,  wine,  and  beer,  may  all  be 
sold. 

27.  The  limiting  the  number  of  such  houses,  of  each  class, 
in  proportion  to  population  in  towns,  and  to  distances  and 
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population  In  country  districts ;  the  licenses  for  each  to  be 
annual,  and  granted  by  magistrates  and  municipal  authorities 
rather  than  by  the  Excise;  to  be  chargeable  with  larger  sums 
annually  than  are  now  paid  for  them,  especially  for  the  sale 
of  spirits ;  and  the  keepers  of  such  houses  to  be  subject  to 
progressively  increasing  fines  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  for- 
feiture of  license  and  closing  up  of  the  houses  for  repeated 
ofiFences. 

28.  The  closing  of  all  such  houses  at  earlier  hours  in  the 
evening  than  at  present,  and  imiformly  with  each  other, 
excepting  only  in  the  last  class  of  houses  for  travellers,  which 
may  b^  opened  at  any  hour  for  persons  requiring  food  or  beds 
in  the  dwelling. 

29.  The  first  and  second  class  of  houses  in  which  beer  only 
is  sold,  to  be  closed  on  the  Sabbath-day,  except  for  one  hour 
in  the  afternoon  and  one  hour  in  the  evening,  to  admit  of 
families  being  supplied  with  beer  at  those  periods  ;  the  third 
class  of  houses,  where  spirits  only  are  sold,  to  be  entirely 
closed  during  the  whole  of  the  Sabbath-day  ;  and  the  fourth 
class,  as  inns  or  hotels,  to  be  closed  to  all  visitors  on  that  day, 
excepting  only  to  travellers  and  inmates  of  the  dwelling. 

30.  The  making  all  retail  spirit-shops  as  open  to  public 
view  as  other  shops  where  wholesome  provisions  are  sold, 
such  as  those  of  the  baker,  the  butcher,  and  the  fishmonger, 
in  order  that  the  interior  of  such  spirit-shops  may  be  seen 
from  without,  and  be  constantly  exposed  to  public  inspection 
in  every  part. 

31.  The  refusal  of  retail  spirit  licenses  to  all  but  those  who 
would  engage  to  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  dealing  in 
that  article ;  and,  consequently,  the  entire  separation,  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  of  the  retail  sale  of  spirits  from 
groceries,  provisions,   wine  or  beer,  excepting  only  in  the 
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fourth  class  of  houses,  as  inns  or  hotels,  for  travellers  and 
inmates  or  lodgers,  as  before  described. 

32.  The  discontinuance  of  all  issues  of  ardent  spirits  (except 
as  medicine,  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  officers)  to  the 
navy  and  army,  on  all  stations,  and  to  every  other  body  of 
men  employed  by  or  imder  the  control  of  the  Government, 
and  the  substitution  of  other  articles  of  wholesome  nutriment 
and  refreshment  instead.  Th^  abolition  of  all  garrison  and 
barrack  canteens,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  substitution 
of  some  other  and  better  mode  of  filling  up  the  leisure  of  men 
confined  within  military  forts  and  lines ;  the  opinions  of  most 
of  the  military  officers  examined  on  this  point  by  your  Com- 
mittee being,  that  the  drinking  in  such  canteens  is  the  most 
fertile  source  of  all  insubordination,  crime,  and  consequent 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  men. 

33.  The  withholding  from  the  ships  employed  in  the  mer- 
chant service  the  drawback  granted  to  them  on  foreign  spirits, 
by  which  they  are  now  enabled  to  ship  their  supplies  of  that 
article  at  a  reduced  scale  of  duty,  and  are  thus  induced  to 
take  on  board  a  greater  quantity  than  is  necessary,  to  the 
increased  danger  of  the  property  embarked  and  to  the  injury 
of  the  crew. 

34.  The  prohibition  of  the  practice  of  paying  the  wages  of 
workmen  at  public-houses,  or  any  other  place  where  intoxi- 
cating drinks  are  sold. 

35.  The  providing  for  the  payment  of  such  wages  to  every 
individual  his  exact  amoimt,  except  when  combined  in  fami- 
lies :  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  men  to  frequent  the 
public-houses,  and  spend  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  obtain 
change. 

36.  The  payment  of  wages  at  or  before  the  breakfast  hour 
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in  the  mornings  of  the  principal  market-day  in  each  town,  to 
enable  the  wives  or  other  providers  of  workmen  to  lay  out 
their  earnings  in  necessary  provisions  at  an  early  period  of 
the  market,  instead  of  risking  its  dissipation  at  night  in  the 
public-house. 

37.  The  prohibition  of  the  meetings  of  all  friendly  societies, 
sick  clubs,  money  clubs,  masonic  lodges,  or  any  other  per- 
manent associations  of  mutual  benefit  and  relief  at  public 
houses,  or  places  where  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold ;  as  such 
institutions,  when  not  formed  expressly  for  the  benefit  of 
such  public-houses,  and  when  they  are  bona  fide  associations 
of  mutual  help  in  the  time  of  need,  can,  with  far  more 
economy  and  much  greater  efficacy,  rent  and  occupy  for 
their  periodical  meetings  equally  appropriate  rooms  in  other 
places. 

38.  The  establishment,  by  the  joint  aid  of  the  Government 
and  the  local  authorities  and  residents  on  the  spot,  of  public 
walks  and  gardens,  or  open  spaces  for  athletic  and  healthy 
exercises  in  the  open  air,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  every 
town,  of  an  extent  and  character  adapted  to  its  population ; 
and  of  district  and  parish  libraries,  museums,  and  reading 
rooms,  accessible  at  the  lowest  rate  of  charge  ;  so  as  to  admit 
of  one  or  the  other  being  visited  in  any  weather,  and  at  any 
time ;  with  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  of 
every  kind  from  all  such  places,  whether  in  the  open  air  or 
closed. 

39.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar, 
and  all  the  healthy  and  unintoxicating  articles  of  drink  in 
ordinary  use ;  so  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  classes 
the  least  injurious  beverages  on  much  cheaper  terms  than  the 
most  destructive. 

40.  The  encouragement  of  Temperance  Societies  in  every 
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town  and  village  of  the  kingdom,  the  only  bond  of  association 
being  a  Tolimtary  engagement  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  as  a  customary  drink,  and  to  discourage,  by 
precept  and  example,  all  habits  of  intemperance  in  themselves 
and  others. 

41.  The  diffusion  of  sound  information  as  to  the  extensive 
evils  produced  to  individuals  and  to  the  State  by  the  use  of 
any  beverage  that  destroys  the  health,  cripples  the  industry, 
and  poisons  the  morals  of  its  victims. 

42.  The  institution  of  every  subordinate  auxiliary  means 
of  promoting  the  reformation  of  all  such  usages,  courtesies, 
habits,  and  customs  of  the  people,  as  lead  to  intemperate 
habits ;  more  especially  the  exclusion  of  ardent  spirits  from  all 
places  where  large  numbers  are  congregated  either  for  business 
or  pleasure,  and  the  changing  the  current  opinion,  that  such 
spirits  are  wholesome  and  beneficial  (which  the  frequent 
practice  of  our  oflFering  them  to  those  whom  we  wish  to  please 
or  reward  so  constantly  fosters  and  prolongs)  into  the  more 
correct  opinion  that  they  are  a  most  pernicious  evil,  which 
should  on  all  occasions  be  avoided,  as  destructive  of  the 
health,  the  morals,  and  the  peace  of  society. 

43.  The  removal  of  all  taxes  on  knowledge,  and  the  extend- 
ing every  facility  to  the  widest  spread  of  useful  information 
to  the  humblest  classes  of  the  commimity. 

44.  A  national  svstcm  of  education,  which  should  ensure 
the  moans  of  instruction  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people, 
and  which,  in  addition  to  the  various  branches  of  requisite  and 
appropriate  knowledge,  should  embrace,  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  instruction  given  by  it  to  every  child  in  the  kingdom, 
accurate  information  as  to  the  poisonous  and  invariably  dele- 
terious nature  of  ardent  spirits,  as  an  article  of  diet,  in  any 
form  or  shape ;  and  the  inculcation  of  a  sense  of  shame,  at  the 

L  L 
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crime  of  voluntarily  destroying,  or  thoughtlessly  obscuring 
that  faculty  of  reasoning,  and  that  consciousness  of  responsi- 
bility, which  chiefly  distinguish  man  from  the  brute,  and 
which  his  Almighty  Maker,  when  he  created  him  in  his  own 
image,  implanted  in  the  hiunan  race  to  cultivate,  to  improve, 
and  to  refine- — ^and  not  to  corrupt,  to  brutalise,  and  to 
destroy. 

VIII.   Ultimate  or  Prospective  Remedies. 

45.  The  ultimate  or  prospective  remedies  which  have  been 
strongly  urged  by  several  witnesses,  and  which  they  think, 
when  public  opinion  shall  be  sufficiently  awakened  to  the  great 
national  importance  of  the  subject,  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended, include  the  following : — 

46.  The  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation  from  any 
foreign  coimtry,  or  from  our  own  colonies,  of  distilled  spirits 
in  any  shape. 

47.  The  equally  absolute  prohibition  of  all  distillation  of 
ardent  spirits  from  grain,  the  most  important  part  of  the  food 
of  man  in  our  own  coimtry. 

48.  The  restriction  of  distillation  from  other  materials,  to 
the  purposes  of  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  medicine ;  and 
the  confining  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealing  in  such  articles 
to  chemists,  druggists,  and  dispensaries  alone. 

IX,  Examples  of  other  Countries, 

49.  Tour  Committee  have,  in  the  course  of  their  investi- 
gations, directed  their  inquiries,  as  to  the  steps  taken  and 
effects  produced  by  legislative  and  by  moral  means,  in  Ame- 
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rica  more  especially,  and  they  have  been  gratified  to  learn  the 
following  facts  : — 

50.  That  in  the  American  navy  and  army,  the  issue  of 
spirits  by  the  Government  has  been  discontinued,  and  nutri- 
tious articles  of  equal  value  substituted,  with  benefit  and  con- 
tentment to  all  parties. 

51.  That  no  less  than  700  vessels  in  the  merchant  service 
now  sail  from  difierent  ports  in  America,  and  to  all  climates, 
arctic  and  tropical,  with  no  ardent  spirits  on  board,  excepting 
only  a  small  quantity  in  the  medicine  chest  for  occasional 
medicinal  use. 

52.  That  of  the  American  ships  entering  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool, nine  out  of  every  ten  are  navigated  on  what  are  denomi- 
nated Temperance  principles, — ^the  captain,  officers,  and  crew 
agreeing  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  spirits,  except  as  medi- 
cine, and  no  supply  beyond  the  very  limited  quantity  used  as 
such  being  taken  for  the  voyage. 

53.  That  such  ships  obtain  freights  in  preference  to  Eng- 
lish vessels  not  navigated  on  those  principles,  in  consequence 
of  the  public  conviction  of  their  greater  safety,  from  the 
sobriety  of  those  on  board. 

54.  That  some  English  vessels  have  recently  been  fitted 
out  and  sent  to  sea  from  Loudon,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and 
Greenock,  in  imitation  of  the  Americans;  that  they  have 
been  insured  at  a  lower  rate  of  premium  than  that  paid  on 
other  vessels  not  so  abstaining  from  taking  spirits  on  board  ; 
and  that  experienced  merchants,  shipowners,  insurance 
brokers,  and  others,  examined  before  your  Committee,  express 
their  conviction  that  such  abatement  in  the  rate  of  insurance 
in  sucb  ships  is  fully  warranted  by  the  actual  diminution  of 
the  risk  of  injury  and  loss. 

LL  2 
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55.  That  in  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  the  highest 
encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  promotion  of  T^nperanoe 
Societies ;  and,  from  the  conjoint  efiForts  of  public  and  private 
individuals,  so  great  a  reformation  has  been  efifected,  that 
throughout  the  Union,  no  less  than  two  thousand  persons 
have  voluntarily  abandoned  the  distillation  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  vested  their  capital  in  other  and  more  wholesome  pur- 
suits ;  and  upwards  of  six  thousand  persons  have  abandoned 
the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and  embraced  other  and  more  nsefiil 
occupations. 

X.  Concluding  Suggestions. 

56.  Your  Committee,  deeply  impressed  with  the  long 
catalogue  of  evils  which  they  have  endeavoured  thus  briefly 
and  faintly  to  describe,  and  feeling  the  strongest  and  most 
earnest  desire  to  lessen  their  nimiber  and  amoimt,  humbly 
venture  to  suggest  to  the  House  the  importance  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  the  immediate 
introduction  of  such  improvements  as  your  Committee  have 
respectfully  rec(»nmended  in  the  navy  and  army,  and  in  the 
ships  employed  in  the  merchant  service ;  to  the  causing  such 
other  ameliorations  to  be  made  in  this  reiq)ect,  as  can  be 
eflFected  by  their  authority,  wherever  that  may  extend  ;  and  to 
the  public  declaration  of  their  determination  to  introduce, 
early  in  the  ensuing  Session,  some  general  and  comprehensive 
law,  for  the  progressive  diminution  and  ultimate  suppression 
of  all  the  existing  facilities  and  means  of  intemparance,  as  the 
root  and  parent  of  almost  every  other  vice. 

57.  As  your  Committee  are  fully  aware  that  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  successful  legislation  is  the  obtaining 
the  full  sanction  and  support  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  laws, — and  as  this  is  most  powerful  and  most  enduring 
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when  based  on  careful  investigation  and  accurate  knowledge 
as  the  result,  they  venture  still  further  to  recommend  the  most 
extensive  circulation,  during  the  recess,  under  the  direct  sanc- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  of  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  obtained 
by  this  inquiry,  in  a  cheap  and  portable  volume,  as  was  done 
with  the  Poor  Law  Report,  to  which  it  would  form  the  best 
auxiliary, — the  national  cost  of  intoxication  and  its  conse- 
quences being  tenfold  greater  in  amount  than  that  of  the 
poor  rates, — pauperism  itself  being  indeed  chiefly  caused  by 
habits  of  intemperance,  of  which  it  is  but  one  out  of  many 
melancholy  and  fatal  results. 


OPPOSITION   TO   THE  PRINTING   OF 

THE  REPORT. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  this  Report  had  to  be 
presented  to  the  House,  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Committee,  and  to  be  printed  for  distribution  with  the  ordi- 
nary Parliamentary  Papers  among  the  members,  so  that  all 
might  see  the  Evidence  on  which  it  was  founded,  as  well  as 
the  Report  itself,  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell,  backed  by  a  con- 
siderable party,  raised  an  objection  to  its  being  printed,  on 
the  ground  "  that  its  publication  would  reflect  discredit  on 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  be  calculated,  from  its  absurdity, 
to  bring  the  I^egislature  of  the  kingdom  into  contempt."  A 
debate  on  this  question,  whether  the  Evidence  and  Report 
should  be  printed  or  not,  was  got  up,  and  the  opponents  mus- 
tered all  their  forces  against  it,  especially  those  members,  of 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  was  one,  who  had  many  wealthy  dis- 
tillers, brewers,  and  wine  and  spirit  merchants  and  dealers, 
among    their    constituents.      The    question    was,   however. 
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referred  to  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Abercrombie  (now  Lord  Dun- 
fermline), to  determine  whether  a  case  had  ever  occurred  in 
which  a  Committee,  appointed  by  the  House  for  a  specific 
inquiry,  had  been  refused  permission  to  have  its  Evidence 
and  Report  printed ;  to  which  the  Speaker  replied,  that  as 
far  as  his  knowledge  and  recollection  extended,  no  such  case 
had  ever  arisen,  nor  could  it  be  for  a  moment  entertained,  if 
it  had ;  because  the  Committee  were  ordered  by  the  resolution 
of  Parliament,  affirmed  by  a  majority,  to  "  take  Evidence  and 
report  their  opinion  thereupon  to  the  House,"  so  that  their 
duty  would  not  be  completed  till  the  Evidence  and  Report 
should  be  printed,  as  it  was  in  this  mode  only  that  the  House 
at  large  could  become  acquainted  with  the  same.  The  oppo- 
sition, nevertheless,  persisted  in  a  division,  but  were  defeated 
by  a  much  larger  majority  than  that  by  which  the  motion 
itself  was  carried. 

It  was  the  more  remarkable  that  Mr.  O'Connell  should  have 
been  the  person  to  raise  this  opposition,  as  no  man  in  the 
House  was  better  acquainted  than  himself  with  the  fact  that 
spirit-drinking  had  been  the  bane  of  his  countrymen,  and  he 
had  practical  proof  of  the  power  of  putting  a  stop  to  this 
practice  when  his  own  interests  were  concerned,  and  reaping 
the  full  benefit  of  their  abstinence.     The  case  was  this  : — 

Mr.  O'Connell,  when  he  determined  to  become  elected 
member  for  the  coimty  of  Clare,  before  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  before  he  could  be  legally  admitted 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  had  issued  an  address  to  the 
electors  and  their  friends,  entreating  them  not  to  permit  a 
single  drop  of  whisky  to  enter  their  lips  from  the  day  of  the 
issue  of  the  writ,  till  the  day  of  the  close  of  the  poll,  and  his 
final  return  as  the  elected  member  for  the  county. 

His  long  experience  of  the  habits  of  his  countrymen  had 
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taught  him  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  dreadful 
scenes  of  riot  and  disorder  which  characterized  Irish  elections, 
as  well  as  Irish  wakes  and  fairs,  was  drinking  intoxicating 
drinks ;  and  that  if  they  could  but  bo  dissuaded  from  this, 
they  would  be  as  peaceable  and  orderiy  as  the  people  of  any 
other  nation.  He  must  have  known  quite  as  well,  too,  that 
the  habit  of  drinking  was  the  principal  cause, — ^in  the  waste 
of  money  and  the  waste  of  time  to  which  it  led — of  the 
poverty  and  rags  by  which  an  Irish  multitude  was  usually 
characterized. 

In  order  to  secure  his  election,  therefore,  and  to  free  it 
from  all  chance  of  failure,  by  the  existence  of  any  riot  or 
disorder,  he  entreated  the  people  not  to  touch  the  poisonous 
and  intoxicating  draught.  The  friends  who  organized  and 
conducted  the  election  steadily  enforced  this  abstinence,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  conduct  of  the  populace,  for  the  many 
days  over  which  the  contest  then  extended,  was  more  peaceable 
and  orderly  than  had  ever  been  known,  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland,  where  such  periods  have  always  been  characterized 
by  the  most  unbridled  intemperance  and  loss  of  life  and 
property,  while  the  greatest  corruption  of  the  public  morals 
has  been  the  constant  result. 

Seeing  the  success  of  this  experiment,  it  might  have  been 
hope<l  that  Mr.  O'Connell  would  have  profited  by  it  to  use  his 
great  influence  with  the  Irish  people  to  make  the  experiment 
of  the  Clare  Election  a  permanent  rule  of  conduct,  instead  of 
a  temporary  one  ;  and  to  ask  all  Ireland  to  imitate,  not  for  a 
season  only,  but  perpetually,  the  example  of  the  sober  electors 
of  Clare.  But  the  time  had  not  yet  come  either  for  himself 
or  the  people  of  Ireland  to  see  the  importance  of  such  a 
change :  as  he  not  only  failed  to  press  the  subject  further 
upon  their  attention  when  the  end  of  his  election  was  answered, 
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but,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  having,  a  wish  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  put  an  end  to  the  factious  fights  that  disgraced 
almost  every  large  meeting  of  his  coimtrymen,  he  addressed 
to  them  a  public  letter,  through  the  newspapers,  entreating 
them  not  to  continue  this  foolish  and  destructive  practice,  and 
studiously  omitted  all  allusion  to  that  antecedent  habit  of 
drinking  wlmky,  which  he  must  have  known  was  the  sole 
cause  of  these  factious  fights  ;  because,  on  withdrawing  this 
stimulating  and  exciting  cause  at  Clare,  not  a  single  fight 
had  taken  place.  I  therefore  thought  it  my  duty  to  address 
him  a  public  letter,  which,  as  its  reasonings  and  conclusions 
are  as  applicable  to  England  as  to  Ireland,  and  may  serve  to 
awaken  public  attention  to  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  welfare  of 
the  humbler  classes  of  society  in  every  part  of  our  own 
country,  may  be  repeated  here.     It  was  as  follows  > — 

"  Sir, — I  have  read,  with  great  pleasure,  your  excellent  advice  to 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  intreating  them  to  abstain  ftt)m  those  fights 
and  brawls  which  have  been  unhappily  so  frequent  among  them  at 
their  wakes  and  fairs ;  and  I  trust  that  the  reasons  which  you  offer 
in  support  of  your  advice  will  have  that  effect  which  their  clearness 
and  their  cogency  are  calculated  to  produce.  In  reading  your 
address,  however,  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  fact  of  your  not 
adverting,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  most  potent  cause  of  these 
fights  and  brawls,  of  which  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  be 
wholly  ignorant.  As  a  Radical  Reformer  in  all  other  matters,  I 
wiis  led  to  expect  that  you  would  have  gone  to  the  root  of  the  evil 
in  this,  and  that  you  would  have  discovered  the  most  powerfully 
operating  of  all  the  causes  of  these  fights  and  brawls  to  be  the  pre- 
valent and  pernicious  habit  of  whisky-drinking,  in  which  so  great 
a  number  of  the  Irish  peasantry  indulge.  If  you  had  commenced 
.  your  advice  to  them,  therefore,  with  these  few  words,  *  Drink  no 
whisky  ;  *  and  had  added,  in  one  of  those  short  and  pithy  sentences, 
which  you  know  so  well  how  to  pen,  your  reasons  for  this  advice, 
namely,  '  That  the  distillation  of  whisky  from  grain,  is  a  convermoQ 
of  that  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  supplied  as  Wholefiome 
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foody  into  a  poisonous  and  intoxicating  drink;  that  this  drink 
destroys  the  reason,  inflames  the  passions,  undermines  the  strength, 
wastes  the  health,  interrupts  the  industry,  exhausts  the  means,  and 
ruins  equally  the  constitution  and  the  character  of  its  victims ;  and 
that  to  the  devastating  influence  of  this  all-pervading  habit  of 
whisky-drinking  is  to  be  attributed  the  largest  portion  of  the 
mendicity,  pauperism,  disease,  insanity,  riot,  and  crime,  that  still 
afflict  your  native  country,'  you  would  have  struck  more  effectually 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  than  you  appear  to  me  now  to  have  done. 

''  Lest  I  might  he  supposed  myself  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of 
this  subject,  let  me  recall  your  attention  to  some  few  authenticated 
and  undoubted  facts,  which  will  set  the  matter  in  the  clearest  point 
of  view: — 1st.  That  the  enormous  sum  of  more  than  £6,000,000 
sterling  per  annum  is  spent  in  Ireland  in  whisky ;  a  sum  which,  if 
saved  ^m  this  expenditure,  and  applied  in  furnishing  labour  to  the 
able-bodied,  and  relief  to  the  helpless,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  evils  under  which  the  poor  of  Ireland  are  now 
labouring :  this  sum  being  considerably  more  than  the  whole  amount 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Scotland,  the 
united  population  of  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  Ireland. — 
2ndly.  That  in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland,  the  places  for  the  sale 
of  whisky  are  so  numerous,  that  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  will  be 
found  for  one  place  for  the  sale  of  bread ;  that  in  Clonmel,  with  a 
population  of  15,000  souls,  £50,000  had  been  expended  in  whisky 
in  the  year  1833  ;  that  in  Waterford,  with  a  population  of  30,000 
souls,  upwards  of  £100,000  had  been  expended  on  the  same  poison 
within  the  same  period;  while,  in  the  larger  towns  of  Cork, 
Limerick,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  the  same  proportion  of  expenditure 
to  population,  in  this  pernicious  drink,  takes  place. 

**  That  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  prelates  of  your  own 
Church  have  been  as  deeply  sensible  of  the  extent  of  this  evil,  as  I 
confess  myself  to  be,  you  must,  I  think,  be  well  aware  of.  But  to 
others,  less  well  informed  upon  the  state  of  Ireland  than  yourself, 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  adduce  a  few  extracts  from  a  letter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  2s  ew  Ross  Temperance  Society, 
and  dated  Carlo w,  Dec.  29,  1829,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Par- 
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liamentary  Evidence  presented  to  tho  House  of  Commons  in  1834. 
The  Reverend  Bishop  says — 

"  'Every  Christian,  indeed  every  man  endowed  with  reason, 
whether  he  be  or  whether  he  be  not  a  Christian,  must  look  upon 
drunkenness  and  excessive  drinking  as  one  of  tho  most  debasing  and 
hateful  vices  which  infest  the  human  kind  :  it  stupefies  and  brutalizes 
men  ;  and  as  to  women,  it  reduces  their  condition  far  below  that  of 

the  brute In  towns  where  the  vice  of  excessive  drinking 

chiefly  prevails,  you  have  opposed  to  you  all  the  drunkards,  all  the 
publicans,  all  the  grocers  who  sell  whisky,  all  the  brewers,  all  tho 
distillers,  with  the  wits  and  idlers  who  appertain  to  them.  To 
eradicate  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  out  of  a  country  having  such  a 
climate  as  ours,  and/rom  among  such  a  people  as  ours,  is  impossible; 
but  to  diminish  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  to  oxe- fiftieth  pakt  op 

ITS  PEESKNT  AMOUNT  is,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  practicahle 

Hash  swearing,  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  blasphemies  without 
number,  the  poverty,  the  nakedness,  the  destitution,  the  ruin  of 
families;  tho  frauds,  the  thefts,  the  robberies;  the  seduction  of 
innocence,  the  corruption  of  virtue;  the  disobedience  of  children, 
the  infldelities  of  servants,  the  discords  and  disunion  of  those  whom 
God  united ;  these,  and  many  others  which  I  do  not  name,  are  the 

efi^cts  of  drinking  and  of  drunkenness,  which  I  deplore 

I  am  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  any 
measure,  whose  object  is  to  preserve  the  dominion  of  reason  over 
passion,  and  to  aid  virtue  in  her  warfare  against  vice.  If  the 
societies  of  tradesmen,  which  are  found  in  almost  every  town,  could 
be  induced  to  adopt,  as  a  rule  or  regulation,  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirits,  or  even  a  temperate  use  of  them,  if  such  be  possibl?,  much 
good  would  result  to  themselves  therefrom.  Great  numbers  of 
tradesmen  arc  notoriously  addicted  to  extreme  drinking.  They 
might  be  comfortable  and  happy — they  are  now  poor  and  miserable ; 
they  might  be  virtuous  and  respectable — they  are  now  vicious  and 
despised.  Sobriety  would  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  children, 
and  to  lay  up  some  subsistence  for  their  own  helpless  age;  bat 
drunkenness  leaves  the  children  destitute,  and  sends  themselvos, 
through  want  and  misery,  to  a  premature  grave ;  and,  after  a  life  of 
drunkenness,  who  can  accompany  them,  even  in  a  thought,  to  that 
tribunal  which  is  beyond  the  grave  ?' 
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*'  You  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  the  length  of  these  extracts — though 
I  have  abridged  them  as  much  as  possible — from  your  just  respect 
to  the  excellent  character  and  high  authority  of  the  reverend  prelate 
of  your  own  Church  by  whose  pen  they  were  traced.  That  you 
entertain  an  almost  equal  degree  of  repugnance  to  the  practice  of 
excessive  drinking,  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe ;  because  your  own 
habits  are  known  to  be  extremely  temperate,  —  and  because  you 
have  been  heard  to  express  yourself  favourably  towards  this  practice 
in  others.  The  only  question  then,  that  remains  to  be  asked,  is 
this — Would  the  more  formal  and  authoritative  expression  of  your 
convictions  on  this  point,  and  the  publication  of  your  advice  to  the 
Irish  peasantry,  to  ahstatnfrom  drinking  whisky,  as  the  best  method 
not  merely  of  avoiding  the  fights  and  brawls  which  you  denounce, 
but  the  long  train  of  other  ills  enumerated  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Doyle,  be  productive  of  any  public  good  ?  Every  one  who  hears 
the  question  asked,  will  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  affirmative." 

To  this  letter  I  never  received  any  reply :  but  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing,  not  long  after  this,  that  Mr.  O'ConneU 
had  enrolled  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Temperance  Refor- 
mation, and  become  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  powerful 
advocates. 

The  recommendation  contained  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  above  Report  was  not  suffered  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 
In  conformity  with  its  terms,  I  waited  on  the  Speaker,  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  to  ask  whether  permission  could  be  granted  by 
him  to  reprint  both  the  Evidence  and  Report  m  a  moderate- 
sized  volume,  at  a  cheap  price,  for  general  circulation  :  when 
he  replied  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  grant  such  permis- 
sion ;  it  could  only  be  had  by  a  vote  of  the  House ;  and  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  privilege  for  any  individual,  whether  a 
member  or  not,  to  print  it  without.  But,  he  added  that,  after 
the  opposition  raised  to  printing  the  Report  even  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  House  itself,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
prudent  to  raise  the  question  of  its  being  printed  in  any  other 
form  for  general  circulation. 
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I  deemed  it  so  important,  however,  to  the  promotion  of  the 
Temperance  cause  to  have  this  Evidence  and  Report  as  widely 
circulated  as  possible,  that  I  took  upon  myself  all  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  breach  of  Parliamentary  privileges ;  and 
had  the  whole  printed  in  a  series  of  cheap  weekly  numbers, 
forming  ultimately  an  octavo  volume  of  600  pages,  and  sold 
for  five  shillings.  The  following  is  the  Preface  with  which  it 
was  introduced  and  defended : 

"1.  In  bringing  before  the  British  public,  in  this  cheap 
and  popular  form,  the  great  body  of  Evidence  on  the  extent, 
causes,  and  consequences  of  Drunkenness, — which  is  at  present 
confined  to  the  Records  of  Parliament,  and  in  that  shape  ac- 
cessible but  to  a  few, — ^the  only  motive  of  those  who  volimtarily 
charge  themselves  with  this  labour  is,  to  make  the  whole 
community  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  as  the 
members  of  Parliament  themselves:  to  introduce,  indeed, 
every  reader  of  these  pages  into  the  Committee  room  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  enable  him,  without  the  trouble  of  a 
daily  attendance,  to  be  present  at  the  examinations,  and  to 
hear,  judge,  and  determine  for  himself. 

"  2.  When  the  proposition  was  first  made  in  Parliament  to 
make  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  people — ^and  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  general  indulgence  in  these  habits — ^the 
subject  of  legislative  inquiry,  it  was  received  with  derision : 
and  when  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  first  asked  by  a  deputation  from  Ireland  to  give  his  sanction 
to  such  an  inquiry,  he  expressed  his  doubts  whether,  if  it 
were  even  moved  for  by  any  one  member,  a  single  other 
person  in  all  the  House  could  be  foimd  to  second  it — as,  in 
his  opinion,  a  proposition  to  turn  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  inside 
out,  would  be  just  as  likely  to  meet  support. 

"  3.  As  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  not  destitute  of 
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benevolenco,  nor  unwilling  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  the  people,  this  extreme  miscon- 
ception of  the  importance  of  instituting  a  Legislative  Inquiry 
on  Drunkenness  and  its  effects,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  of  his  attention  never  having  been  before  directed  to  the 
subject.  Nor  was  he  singular  in  this  respsct :  for  the  first 
hundred  of  the  petitions  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
praying  for  such  legislative  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  devise  a 
remedy,  were  received  with  a  levity  that  showed  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  be  almost  imiversal  among 
the  members  of  that  body. 

"  4.  At  length  the  petitions  became  so  frequent,  were  so 
ably  expressed,  and  so  numerously  and  respectably  signed, 
that  those  who  presented  and  those  who  received  them  began 
to  think  there  must  be  something  more  in  the  subject  than 
they  had  at  first  conceived.  When  the  discussion  upon  the 
motion  came  on  in  the  House,  therefore,  the  facts  disclosed 
respecting  the  evils  of  Drunkenness  were  so  striking,  and  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  legislative  inquiry  so  unanswerable, 
that  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  64  against  47. 

"  6.  Even  then,  when  the  Committee  was  appointed,  there 
were  many  of  its  members  who  did  not  deem  the  inquiry  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  their  attendance ;  and  others 
who  entered  upon  the  investigation  with  feelings  of  doubt  as 
to  any  beneficial  results  arising  from  their  labours.  Day  after 
day,  however,  made  those  who  did  attend  acquainted  with  so 
many  now  and  important  facts,  that  every  day  added  to  the 
number  of  converts  to  the  opinion  that  legislative  inquiry 
had  been  wisely  ordered,  and  that  legislative  remedies  could 
not  be  applied  too  soon. 

"  6.  The  labours  of  the  Committee  were  continued  with 
great  assiduity  through  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion 
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of  the  session,  and  closed  only  with  the  close  of  the  session 
itself.  The  witnesses  included  gentlemen  of  yarious  ranks 
and  professions  in  life,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  it  is  believed  that  such  a  body  of  Evidence 
on  the  habits,  manners,  and  state  of  society,  as  connected 
with  the  great  object  of  the  inquiry,  was  never  before  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature. 

"  7.  But  it  is  as  important  that  this  Evidence  should  be 
made  known  to  the  public  at  large  as  to  their  representatives : 
for  it  is  they,  after  all,  who  are  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
the  Legislature  by  the  expression  of  public  opinion ;  and  as  it 
can  only  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  any  large  portion  of 
the  commimity  by  the  mode  now  adopted  of  issuing  it  in 
sections  or  numbers,  at  a  price  which  will  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  educated  classes — ^it  is  believed  that  no  greater 
service  can  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  than  by 
circulating  this  Evidence  in  every  city,  town,  village,  hamlet 
— and,  if  possible,  in  ev6ry  dwelling  of  the  land. 

"8.  The  Speech  delivered  by  the  mover  of  the  question, 
though  very  briefly  reported  in  most  of  the  newspapers,  ex- 
cited so  much  attention  in  the  country,  that  a  revised  report 
of  it  was  generally  called  for ;  and,  in  conformity  with  this 
desire,  the  verbatim  edition  of  that  Speech,  as  reported  in 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  was  reprinted  in  London,  and  sub- 
sequently, by  permission,  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry ; — 
from  all  which  editions  it  is  ascertained  that  upwards  of  a 
million  of  copies  have  been  already  sold ;  while,  in  several 
instances,  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  provinces  at  which 
the  Speech  was  read  aloud  to  many  thousands  of  hearers,  and 
resolutions  passed  in  conformity  to  its  views. 

"  9.  The  Evidence,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  publish,  will 
be  found  to  bear  out  the  anticipations  of  that  Speech  in  almost 
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every  particular ;  and  the  Report  is  founded  on  the  Evidence 
alone.  At  the  close  of  this,  both  the  Speech  and  the  Report 
will  be  given,  with  a  copious  Index  of  reference  to  every 
material  fact  and  opinion  embodied  by  the  Committee  in  the 
Report  itself, — ^so  as  to  form,  when  completed,  a  volume  that 
shall  lay  powerful  claim  to  the  attention  of  every  Christian, 
and  every  lover  of  his  coimtry,  who  desires  to  see  the  stain  of 
Drunkenness  wiped  away  from  our  national  reputation." 

The  Report  was  speedily  circulated  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  British  Provinces  by  millions  more,  and 
soon  found  its  way  to  India  and  our  remotest  colonies — to 
France,  Germany,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden — in  all  of 
which  coimtries  it  was  printed  in  their  native  languages ; — 
though,  on  its  first  publication  in  England,  the  Times,  in  a 
leading  article  expressly  devoted  to  the  subject,  gave  it,  as 
its  deliberate  conviction,  that  the  mover  of  the  Committee, 
and,  as  chairman,  the  author  of  the  Report,  was  a  fit  subject 
for  a  lunatic  asylum ! — thus  harmonising  with  the  opinion  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  be£e»re  pronounced 
him  to  have  "  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,"  the  Scottish  figure  for 
a  madman.  By  many  members  of  the  House  it  was  called, 
in  ridicule,  "  the  Report  of  the  Drimken  Committee,"  and 
perhaps  no  subject  ever  passed  through  such  an  ordeal  of 
contempt  and  vituperation  as  this  endeavour  to  discover  the 
sources  of  all  the  evil  and  sufiering  which  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation produced  in  the  community,  and,  if  possible,  to  lessen 
its  amount ;  for  this  was  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  all  our 
labours. 

In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the  cause  gained 
strength  every  year  in  every  quarter.  In  America,  which  I 
visited  in  1837,  and  travelled  through  every  part  of  its  Vast 
extent  from  1837  to  1841,  every  city,  town,  and  village  had 
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its  Temperanco  Society.  I  was  invited  to  deliver  addresses  on 
the  subject  in  almost  every  Church  and  of  every  denomination. 
The  Hall  of  Congress  was  placed  at  my  disposal  for  this  pur- 
pose at  Washington,  and  the  audience  was  composed  of  the 
President,  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  the  American  Legislature ;  while,  in  Quebec,  the  Parlia- 
ment House  was  opened  to  me  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
Governor  General,  Lord  Sydenham ;  and  assembled  thousands, 
in  open  fields,  and  groves,  and  gardens,  in  Sailors*  Homes, 
crowded  steam  boats,  and  capacious  theatres,  as  well  as  at 
public  banquets,  in  town  halls,  concert  rooms,  and  private 
mansions,  evinced  their  interest  and  their  zeal,  not  merely  by 
attending  and  voting  resolutions,  but  by  raising  more  than 
100,000  dollars  in  voluntary  contributions,  to  aid  the  pro- 
gress of  Temperance,  or  Total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks ;  for  all  the  existing  Societies  had  now  assumed  this 
form. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Delavan  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  of  New  York ; 
Mr.  John  Tappan  and  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston ;  the  Chan- 
cellor Walworth,  Theodore  Freylinghausen,  Gfeneral  Cocke, 
Christian  Keener,  Dr.  Beecher,  and  a  host  of  other  worthy 
and  able  men,  devoted  their  time,  labour,  and  fortune  to  the 
cause ;  at  a  period  when  there  were  40,000  distilleries  in  that 
country,  and  a  consumption  of  60,000,000  of  gallons  of 
ardent  spirits  alone. 

As  a  proof  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  question  of  Tem- 
perance was  there  taken  up,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the 
National  Convention,  held  on  the  subject  in  1833,  at  Phila- 
delphia, more  than  400  delegates  attended  it  from  the  various 
States  of  the  Union ;  and  the  venerable  Chancellor  Walworth 
presided  over  its  deliberations:  from  which  period  it  has 
gone  on  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  and  always 
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keeping  far  ahead  in  this  respect  of  every  other  country  in 
the  world. 

It  was  during  my  absence  in  America,  and  about  a  year 
after  my  leaving  England,  that  the  zealous  and  indefatigable 
Father  Mathew  appeared  in  Ireland  as  the  great  Apostle  of 
Temperance  among  his  Catholic  brethren.  He  had  himself 
received  his  conversion  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Martin, 
a  provision  merchant  in  Cork,  and  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  With  the  zeal  of  his  order,  being  a  Franciscan 
Friar,  Father  Mathew  devoted  himself  with  untiring  energy 
to  the  work  of  converting  others  from  their  intemperate 
habits,  and  preaching  the  duty  of  total  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks  to  the  multitudes  that  thronged  around 
him  at  every  halting-place  on  his  way.  Many  thousands — 
some  indeed  say  millions — ^were,  no  doubt,  induced  by  his 
exhortations  and  example  to  abandon  the  use  of  strong 
liquors ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  aU  who  travelled 
through  Ireland  about  that  period,  the  change  in  the  habits 
and  conduct  of  the  people  was  marvellous  in  their  eyes ;  while 
the  diminution  of  crime  was  the  surest  test  of  its  beneficent 
influence. 

About  the  same  period,  1838,  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  from 
America,  visited  most  of  the  northern  coimtries  of  Europe, 
including  Holland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Germany,  had  interviews  with  several  of  their  monarchs  on 
the  subject,  distributed  large  numbers  of  his  work  on  the 
Temperance  Reformation,  as  far  as  it  had.  then  gone,  and 
had  it  translated  into  several  languages.  It  is  said  that  the 
result  of  his  tour  led  to  the  reduction  or  shutting  up  of  not 
less  than  40,000  distilleries,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  evils  of 
drinking  habits  appeared  to  be  awakened  in  all  ranks  and 
daases. 
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Mr.  E.  C.  Delavan,  of  Albany,  the  Father  Mathew  of 
America,  also  visited  Europe  on  the  same  mission,  and  had 
interviews  with  the  King  of  France,  Louis  Philippe,  and 
is  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  both  of  whom  admitted  that 
though  wines,  rather  than  ardent  spirits,  formed  the  chief 
drink  of  the  French,  it  was  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  excesses 
were  not  committed  in  the  use  of  this  lighter  beverage,  or 
that  it  was  not  greatly  productive  of  crime ;  while  its  tendency 
to  promote  idleness,  profligacy,  poverty,  and  sickness,  was 
admitted  by  all  who  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  conduct  and 
condition  of  the  peasantry  and  the  working  classes.  Indeed, 
any  man  who  has  visited  the  chief  capitals  of  Southern 
Europe,  where  light  wines  are  chiefly  drank,  such  as  Lisbon, 
Cadiz,  Malaga,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Naples,  and  the  Greek 
Islands,  must  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
drunkenness,  among  the  maritime  classes  especially,  even  on 
wine;  and  that  the  substitution  of  this  beverage,  which 
many  advocate  for  the  working  classes  of  England,  would  be 
of  very  doubtful  benefit,  and  by  no  means  cure  the  evil  we 
deplore. 

In  Scotland  many  noble-minded  men  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  advocacy  of  the  Temperance  cause.  Mr.  Robert 
Kettle,  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  the  Rev.  William  Reid,  and  a 
number  of  zealous  and  influential  friends,  organized  the 
**  Western  Scottish  Union  "  in  Glasgow  in  1844,  and  established 
there  also  a  Monthly  Review,  besides  aflUiated  Societies  in 
Edinburgh,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  who  took  up  the 
cause  with  equal  zeal ;  and  with  the  steady  perseverance 
characteristic  of  the  Scottish  race,  they  have  never  receded, 
but  always  advanced. 

In  1843  Father  Mathew  visited  England,  and  continued 
his  labours  here,   but  with  nothing  like  the  success  that 
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attended  them  in  Ireland,  where  his  influence  as  a  priest, 
which  added  so  greatly  to  his  other  claims  on  his  Catholic 
flocks,  was  of  course  inoperative  among  Protestant  hearers. 
Nevertheless,  his  visit  did  much  good,  because  it  reached  the 
Irish  in  London  and  Liverpool,  whom,  probably,  no  Pro- 
testant pastor  could  have  brought  into  his  fold. 

The  zeal  of  Father  Mathew  having  involved  him,  as  it  has 
many  others,  in  heavy  pecuniary  responsibilities,  and  his 
health  having  also  sufiered  from  his  really  extraordinary 
labours,  he  was  honoured  with  a  pension  for  life  of  £300 
a-year  on  the  Civil  List  of  the  Crown,  and  no  man  better 
deserved  it.  But  his  broken  constitution,  chiefly  caused  by  his 
excessive  labours,  does  not  allow  of  more  than  an  occasional 
exercise  of  his  powers,  which,  however,  are  always  cheer- 
fully given  when  the  state  of  his  health  permits ;  and  the 
cause  in  Ireland  is  now  chiefly  sustained  by  the  zealous 
labours  of  his  successors,  Father  Spratt,  of  Dublin,  Richard 
Allen,  and  Dr.  Harvey  of  the  same  city,  and  James  Haughton, 
a  retired  merchant,  who  gives  his  nights  and  days,  his  tongue, 
his  pen,  and  his  purse,  freely  and  liberally  to  promote  the 
sobriety  and  welfare  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

In  1846,  a  grand  gathering  of  the  friends  of  Temperance 
took  place  in  London,  in  the  month  of  August,  under  the 
title  of  "The  World's  Temperance  Convention."  No  less 
than  300  delegates,  appointed  by  their  respective  Temperance 
Societies  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  attended  it, — ^twenty- 
five  of  the  number  coming  across  the  Atlantic  from  America 
for  the  special  purpose.  Its  deliberations  were  carried  on 
during  a  week,  in  morning  and  evening  sittings,  during 
which  a  vast  amount  of  most  important  information  was 
elicited,  and  the  bond  of  brotherhood  between  the  members 
drawn  more  closely ;  and  their  session  was  wound  up  by  a 
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crowded  public  meeting  held  in  the  capacious  theatre  of 
Covent  Gurden,  where  the  speakers  were  numerous  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  unbounded. 

Haying  understood  that  in  Sweden,  King  Oscar  and  his 
amiable  Queen  had  given  their  personal  sanction  and  atten- 
dance at  the  meetings  of  Temperance  Societies  in  that  country 
— that  the  King  had  employed,  at  his  own  private  expense, 
missionaries  to  traverse  his  kingdom,  to  convert  drunkards 
and  moderate  drinkers  equally  from  their  injurious  habits — 
that  he  had  even  offered  compensation  to  those  who  would 
close  their  distilleries,  and  shut  up  their  drinking  shops — ^it 
was  thought  that  other  monarchs  in  Europe  might  be  in- 
fluenced to  follow  this  example  if  their  attention  was  called 
to  the  subject — especially  as  at  this  period  there  were  believed 
to  be  above  100,000  members  of  Temperance  Societies  in 
Sweden ;  in  Norway,  20,000 ;  in  Denmark,  where  the  king 
was  also  favourable  to  the  cause,  80,000 ;  and  throughout  Ger- 
many, about  1,000,000  ;  all  earnestly  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  Temperance  in  others  as  well  as  themselves.  An  Address 
was  accordingly  prepared  by  me  for  this  purpose  and  submitted 
to  the  Convention,  by  which  it  was  unanimously  adopted ; 
and  copies  of  this  Address  were  sent,  with  the  Report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  to  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Eutope 
through  their  respective  Ambassadors.  The  Address  was  as 
follows : — 

ADDRESS 

^091  the  WotWm  Temperance  Conventiony  held  in  Lonitm  in  the 

menih  of  Au^t,  1846, 

TO  THE  MONARCHS  AND  RULERS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  those  whom  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Universe  hath 
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permitted  to  exercise  dominion  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  people  oyer  whom  their 
rule  is  extended, — and  perceiving,  that  under  every  form  of 
government  established  among  men,  the  leading  object  pro- 
fessed by  each  is  a  desire  to  lessen  the  amount  of  human  ill, 
and  augmeut  the  sum  of  pubUc  good,  by  whatever  lawful  and 
honourable  means  it  may  be  accomplished, — we  venture  to 
draw  your  attention  to  some  of  the  prominent  evils  that  im- 
happily  afflict  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  to  ask 
your  beneficent  and  powerful  aid  towards  effecting  their 
removal. 

Through  every  period  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  the 
use  of  stimulating  drinks  has  more  or  less  prevailed,  and  in 
all  countries,  and  at  all  times,  have  been  found  to  be  productive 
of  a  great  amount  of  injury  to  the  individuals  and  communities 
by  whom  they  were  most  freely  consumed.  The  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  equally  agree  in  de- 
scribing the  intoxication  produced  by  them  as  an  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  and  in  warning  mankind  against  their 
pernicious  effects.  And  the  history  of  all  nations,  from  the 
downfedl  of  the  great  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  up  to 
the  recent  extinctions  of  whole  tribes  of  the  aborigines  of 
America,  show  how  frequently  and  how  powerfully  the  use  of 
wine  and  ardent  spirits  has  been  instrumental  in  hastening 
the  greatest  national  calamities  that  have  been  brought  upon 
themselves  by  the  ignorance  and  imprudence  of  mankind. 

Nor  is  the  history  of  individuals  less  prolific  than  that  of 
nations  in  examples  of  the  evils  produced  by  stimulating 
drinks,  from  the  assassination  of  his  bosom  friend  Clitus  by 
the  hand  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  frenzy 
at  a  Persian  banquet,  down  to  the  two  unhappy  instances 
occurring  while  this  Convention  holds  its  sitting,  namely,  the 
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death  of  a  British  soldier  by  flogging  for  an  act  of  insubor- 
dination committed  by  him  while  intoxicated,  at  Hounslow, 
near  London ;  and  the  condemnation  to  death,  by  a  court- 
martial,  of  a  British  marine,  in  a  ship  of  war  in  the  harbour 
of  Cork,  for  resisting  his  superior  officer,  in  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness !  So  extended,  indeed,  has  the  evil  become,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  family  in  Europe  or  America  who  cannot  call  to 
their  painful  recollection  instances  within  their  own  degrees 
of  kindred,  near  or  remote,  in  which  some  individuals,  be- 
ginning life  with  every  prospect  of  honour  and  happiness, 
have  become  wrecked  on  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  intemperance, 
and  have  sxmk  to  a  premature  and  dishonoured  grave. 

As  in  many  other  cases,  so  in  this,  the  extent  of  the  evil 
became  at  length  so  alarming,  that  the  attention  of  philan- 
thropic men,  in  America  and  England  at  first,  and  subsequently 
in  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  British  Colonies,  from  the  snow-clad  hills  of  Canada 
and  Labrador  to  the  burning  plains  of  Africa  and  Hindoostan, 
has  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  patriot,  the  Christian, 
the  statesman,  and  the  monarchs  and  rulers  of  the  earth. 

In  consequence  of  this  impression,  inquiries  have  been 
instituted  and  investigations  made  into  all  matters  connected 
with  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  habits  of  intemperance  in 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  mankind.  Societies  have  been  specially 
established  to  promote,  by  precept  and  example,  the  practice 
of  entire  abstinence  from  the  use  of  all  stimulating  drinks ; 
and  there  are  now  nimibered,  as  practically  and  totally 
abstaining  members  of  such  Societies,  in  the  different  countries 
named,  not  less  than  eighteen  millions — of  whom  there  may 
be  coimted  seven  millions  in  America,  five  millions  in  Ireland, 
three  millions  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  three  millions  on 
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the  Contdnent  of  Europe  and  in  the  British  Colonies  in  both 
hemispheres.  And  in  every  locality  in  which  such  societies 
have  been  planted,  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  the 
inhabitants  is  borne  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  they  have  pro- 
duced on  the  healthy  means,  manners,  condition,  morals,  and 
religious  conduct  of  the  members  belonging  to  them. 

Never,  it  is  believed,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  there 
before  been  an  example  of  so  rapid  and  widely-spread  an  ex- 
tension of  a  simple  truth,  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  rule 
of  action  for  its  practice  and  propagation  as  in  the  present 
case,  where  a  doctrine,  or  a  principle,  first  publicly  announced 
and  professed  about  fifteen  years  ago,  is  now  so  extensively 
appreciated  and  embraced,  and  so  faithfully  acted  upon  by 
miUions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  the  sun  in  his 
course  is  never  at  any  hour  of  the  day  passing  over  a  space 
in  which  his  benign  rays  do  not  illumine  and  bless  some  spot  in 
which  a  Temperance  Society  is  reflecting  his  glorious  light,  and 
spreading  in  its  humbler  sphere  the  blessings  of  intelligence 
and  good  example  within  the  circle  of  its  more  limited  horizon. 

Notwithstanding  this  cause  of  just  congratulation  and 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  triumph  with  which 
He  has  hitherto  crowned  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  men 
through  these  means,  there  yet  remains  a  vast  amount  of 
sickness,  lunacy,  poverty,  crime,  and  suffering,  clearly  attri- 
butable to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  every  country 
inhabited  by  man  ;  for,  unhappily,  even  the  imcivilised  tribes 
of  barbarian  lands  are  supplied  with  the  poison  by  the  traders 
and  adventurers  of  Europe  and  America.  Thus,  besides  the 
nxifleiy  which  it  creates  among  them  by  its  use,  it  renders 
abortive  all  attempts  to  civilise  or  elevate  them  in  the  scale 
of  being,  or  to  bring  them  under  the  blessed  influence  of 
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Christianity :  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  missionaries  of 
every  denomination  of  the  Christian  Chnrch,  concurring  in 
the  expression  of  their  belief,  that  nothing  operates  so  |x)wer- 
fnlly  to  prevent  their  adding  converts  to  the  truths  of  the 
Holy  Gospel,  as  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  introduced  among 
the  native  tribes  by  their  more  civilised  European  visitors ; 
while  some,  indeed,  of  their  chiefs  or  leaders,  have  implored 
the  British  and  American  governments  not  to  permit  the 
traffic  in  this  "fire-water,"  as  they  call  the  destructive 
poison,  seeing  that  its  use  has  already  led  to  the  entire  ex- 
tinction of  some  tribes,  and  the  deterioration  and  corruption 
of  all  into  which  it  has  ever  been  introduced. 

If  these  were  the  opinions  of  this  Convention  only,  they 
might  apprehend  some  difficulty  in  their  ready  acceptance,  by 
those  high  Potentates  and  Bulers  to  whom  they  presume  to 
ofier  this  Address ;  but  they  are  enabled  to  cite  an  authority 
of  the  most  unquestionable  kind,  one  emanating  from  the 
British  Legislature  itself,  and,  therefore,  clothed  with  all  the 
securities  against  error  or  misrepresentation  with  which  the 
severe  scrutiny  and  impartial  examination  of  a  large  body  of 
intelligent  and  upright  men  surrounds  it. 

On  the  3rd  of  Jime,  1834,  a  Select  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  British  House  of  Commons,  "  to  inquire 
into  the  extent,  causes,  and  consequences  of  the  prevailing 
vice  of  intoxication,  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  legislative 
measures  could  be  devised  to  prevent  the  Airther  spread  of  so 
great  an  evil." 

This  Committee  was  composed  of  thirty-eight  members,  and 
included  Lord  Althorp,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
late  Prime  Minister  of  England ;  Admiral  Fleming,  of  the 
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Boyal  Navy ;  Colonel  Williams,  of  tlie  King's  Army ;  Mr. 
Alexander  Baring,  the  most  eminent  of  British  merchants ; 
and  representatives  of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
maritime  counties  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  so 
that  every  interest  in  the  empire  was  represented  in  its  com- 
position. It  extended  its  daily  sittings,  from  the  9th  of  June 
to  the  28th  of  July,  1834 :  in  the  course  of  which,  no  less 
than  fifty-eight  witnesses  were  examined  at  great  length,  and 
these  included  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence, magistrates  and  officers  of  justice,  ministers  of  religion 
and  education,  officers  of  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  large  landed  proprietors,  opulent  merchants, 
extensive  manufacturers,  chemists,  distillers,  keepers  of  hotels 
and  taverns,  and  labouring  men  in  several  departments  of 
industry.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  Parliament,  was 
a  Committee  composed  of  more  eminent  or  impartial  members 
-never  was  tiiere  a  greater  variety  of  witneaseB  from  aU 
classes  of  society,  and  all  professions  in  life,  carefully 
examined — and  never  was  there  greater  unanimity  than  in 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  Committee  came  in  the  Beport 
which  they  ultimately  founded  on  this  evidence,  and  which 
was  adopted  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  well  as  the  large  body  of  evidence  itself,  forming  a  folio 
volimie  of  several  hundred  pages. 

The  Convention  propose  to  append  to  this  Address,  a  copy 
of  the  Beport  only,  apart  from  the  Evidence,  the  bulk  of 
which  alone  precludes  its  presentation ;  but  in  this  place  it 
will  be  their  duty  to  mention  a  few  at  least  of  the  more  pro- 
minent facts  which  this  evidence  proved. 

1.  That  intoxicating  drinks  produce  these  painful  conse- 
quences to  individuals — disease  in  every  variety  of  form, 
stunted  growth  in  the  yoimg,  premature  decay  and  death  in 
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middle  age,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  idiotcy,  madness,  suicide, 
and  violent  death  ;  by  all  whicli,  more  lives  are  wasted  and 
destroyed  in  a  single  year  than  in  all  the  great  battles  of 
the  last  century. 

2.  That  intoxicating  drinks  are  the  chief  cause  of  the 
pauperism,  prostitution,  and  crime,  which  fill  the  workhouses, 
asylums,  prisons,  hulks,  and  penitentiaries ;  and  which  require 
an  enormous  expense  in  the  maintenance  of  police,  and  the 
machinery  of  criminal  justice  to  restrain  and  repress. 

3.  That  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  education  of  youth, 
the  promotion  of  morality  among  adults,  and  to  the  propagation 
and  reception  of  Christian  truths,  in  all  ranks  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  the  general  and  extreme  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

4.  That  many  millions  of  quarters  of  grain,  given  by  a 
bountiful  Providence  for  the  food  of  man,  in  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  oats,  rice,  &c.,  are  not  merely  annihilated  as  food,  but  are 
converted  into  a  destructive  poison  by  distillation. 

5.  That  the  loss  of  productive  labour  (the  chief  source  of 
national  as  it  is  of  individual  wealth),  in  consequence  of  the 
idleness,  sickness,  debility,  and  incapacity  occasioned  by  the 
drinking  usages  of  the  labouring  classes,  may  be  fairly  estimated 
at  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  their  whole  disposable  time, 
amounting  in  value  to  many  millions  annually. 

6.  That  the  destruction  of  property,  by  sea  and  land,  in 
shipwrecks,  fires,  incendiary  or  accidental,  robberies,  plun- 
derings,  and  waste  or  spoiling  of  goods  in  every  department 
of  industry  is  almost  incalculable,  amoimting  to  many  millions 
more. 

It  would  be  easy  for  the  Convention  to  add  much  more 
upon  this  painful  subject;  but  they  trust  they  have  said 
enough  to  justify  the  step  they  take  in  endeavouring  to  ftwaken 
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the  attention  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  those  entrusted 
with  sovereign  power  in  this  great  subject,  and  who,  as 
rulers  of  nations,  miist  be  desirous  of  purifying  the  respec- 
tive countries  subject  to  their  dominion  from  the  greatest  of 
all  moral  pestilences  that  ever  afflicted  the  earth,  sweeping 
annually  to  dishonoured  graves  more  victims  than  ever  were 
destroyed  by  war — ^visiting  with  disease  a  larger  number 
of  persons  of  all  ages  than  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine 
combined. 

To  such  chiefly  we  address  ourselves,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  regard  and  Christian  frankness,  when  we  say, 
Rulers  of  Nations,  and  Protectors  of  the  people  committed  to 
your  care!  if  you  desire  to  prevent  their  labour-created 
wealth  from  being  destroyed — to  see  the  resources  of  their 
industry  fully  developed — their  golden  harvests  of  grain  hus- 
banded for  the  food  of  man — ^your  popidation  preserved  in 
vigorous  health  and  industry — the  youths  well  instructed  and 
morally  trained — the  men  sober — the  women  chaste — ^the 
public  authorities  just  and  temperate — ^your  subjects  happy 
and  obedient,  and  the  great  duties  of  morality  and  religion 
cheerfully  and  willingly  performed,  under  the  influence  of 
love  for  their  excellencies  and  a  hearty  participation  in  their 
enjoyments,  rather  than  from  a  fear  and  terror  of  the  punish- 
ments that  await  their  neglect, — If  these  be  the  objects  of 
your  high  and  noble  ambition,  0  Rulers  and  Potentates  of 
the  Earth !  we  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  the  World's  Con- 
vention, now  assembled  together  in  friendly  imiou  from  the 
varied  countries  that  have  sent  us  here  to  represent  their 
feelings,  hopes,  and  desires,  that  you  unite  with  us  in  doing 
whatever  in  your  wisdom  may  seem  best  calculated  to  arrest 
tiie  progress  of  Intemperance  in  your  respective  dominions — 
to  encouimge  all  societies,  institutions,  and  measures  for 
abolishing  the  diinldng  usages  and  customs  of  your  people 
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to  honour  by  your  august  presence,  as  well  as  patronage  (as 
their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sweden  have  recently 
done,  attending  in  their  royal  persons  the  great  Temperance 
Convention  at  Stockholm,  held  in  that  city  during  the  last 
month  only),  similar  gatherings  together,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, of  the  subjects  of  your  own  realms ; — and  while  you 
will  thus  draw  down  upon  your  crowned  and  anointed  heads 
the  blessings  of  all  your  people,  and  the  grateful  homage  of 
the  heart  from  millions  yet  unborn,  your  dying  moments, 
whenever  they  may  come, — as  in  the  course  of  time  must 
happen  to  us  all, — ^will  be  soothed  with  the  remembrance  that 
you  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  high  trust  and  respon- 
sibility committed  to  your  rule,  by  encouraging  within  your 
dominions  a  new  Moral  Kefor2£ation  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind, — ^the  great  end  and  aim  of  which  is  to  promote 
"  Glory  to  God !  on  earth  peace !  and  good-will  to  man !" 

In  the  name  and  imder  the  authority  of  the  Convention, 

(Signed) 

J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 

LosTDOv,  Aug.  10,  1846. 


In  1851,  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry 
for  all  Nations  was  opened  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  Hyde 
Park ;  and,  as  this  was  likely  to  bring  together  a  large  num- 
ber of  influential  persons  from  difierent  quarters  of  the  globe, 
as  exhibitors  of  their  several  productions  or  manufactures,  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  preparing  a  small  volume,  on  the  subject 
of  Temperance  and  Peace,  to  be  presented  gratuitously  to 
every  exhibitor,  in  the  hope  that,  if  the  work  should  interest 
them,  they  would,  on  returning  to  their  homes,  be  disposed  to 
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propagate  the  truths  it  contained^  and  organize  Temperance 
and  Peace  Societies  in  their  neighbourhoods.  A  fund  was 
raised  by  subscription,  to  cover  the  expense  of  this  publica- 
tion^ which  was  soon  got  ready,  and  formed  a  handsome  little 
volume  of  144  pages^  imder  the  following  title  : — 

"  An  Earnest  Plea  for  the  Beign  of  Temperance  and  Peace, 
as  conducive  to  the  Prosperity  of  Nations,  submitted  to 
the  Visitors  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  which  are  collected 
the  rich  Treasures  of  Art  and  Industry  from  all  quarters  of 
the  Globe ;  accompanied  by  Documents  in  Proof  of  the  State- 
ments and  Principles  involved ;"  and  the  motto  chosen  for  it 
was  this : — "  Of  all  the  causes  that  are  most  destructive  to 
human  life,  and  most  injurious  to  health,  wealth,  morality, 
and  happiness — Intemperance  and  War  may  be  numbered 
as  the  most  powerful ;  while  National  and  Individual  Prospe- 
rity, and  the  highest  interests  of  Education,  Commerce,  In- 
dustry, Science,  Art,  and  Religion — in  short,  the  most  perfect 
enjoyment  of  the  Life  that  is,  and  the  fittest  preparation  for 
the  Life  that  is  to  come — are  all  promoted  by  Temperance 
and  Peace." 

The  volmne  was  embellished  by  an  engraved  Frontispiece, 
lepresenting  Asia,  Afiica,  and  America  presenting  their 
respective  products  to  Europe,  under  the  figure  of  Britannia, 
with  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  the  cornucopia  of  abundance, 
and  the  kneeling  African  imploring  the  removal  of  his  chains, 
with  the  motto  surrounding  the  picture,  "  Unfettered  Inter- 
course between  aU  Nations  the  best  Security  for  Abundance 
and  Peace.''  At  the  close  of  the  volume  was  another  Engrav- 
ing, exhibiting  the  enormous  waste  of  the  national  treasures 
by  intemperance.  Of  this  work,  one  thousand  copies  were, 
with  the  approbation  and  permission  of  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Council  of  Management,  distributed 
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gratuitously  to  a  thousand  of  tbe  exhibitors  and  their  asso- 
ciates ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  great  good 
resulted  from  their  distribution. 

At  the  same  time,  the  wise  and  salutary  regulation  which 
prohibited  the  sale  or  gift  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors 
among  the  refreshments  supplied  to  the  millions  that  visited 
the  Crystal  Palace,  was  a  public  testimony  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  Temperance  cause,  and  of  incalculable  im- 
portance to  its  success ;  while  the  same  rule  being  adopted 
in  the  very  charter  of  the  New  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
is  a  further  confirmation  of  its  universal  approval. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  1851,  a  Conference  of  the  Friends 
of  Temperance  was  held  in  the  City  of  London  Literary  Insti- 
tution, when  nimierous  delegates  from  Provincial  Societies 
attended ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  a  crowded 
meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  welcome  the  friends  of 
Temperance  to  the  metropolis.  It  was  presided  over  by  Law- 
rence Heyworth,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Derby,  the  first  Member  of 
Parliament  who  was  elected  on  purely  Temperance  principles, 
without  the  use  or  countenance  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating 
drinks  among  his  adherents ;  though  his  colleague,  Mr.  Bass, 
is  an  extensive  brewer  of  the  pale  ale  of  Burton,  so  much  and 
so  erroneously  vaunted  as  a  wholesome  tonic  and  nutritious 
beverage.  On  the  morning  of  the  follo^ving  day,  large  num- 
bers joined  the  Temperance  Procession  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  crowded  meetings  were  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  A  public  breakfast  at  the 
London  Tavern  followed  on  the  6th  ;  and,  in  the  aftiemoon, 
a  grand  f^te  took  place  imder  the  auspices  of  a  Temperance 
Demonstration  Committee,  which  was  attended  by  more  than 
20,000  persons.  From  this  body  emanated  a  Loyal  Address 
to  the  Queen,  and  a  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
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subject  of  Intemperance  and  its  evils,  and  tbe  necessity  of 
legislative  measures  for  their  removal ;  and  from  this  gathering 
sprung  "The  London  Temperance  I^eague,"  the  object  of 
which  was  to  add  to  the  efforts  of  the  existing-National  Tem- 
perance Society,  by  special  labours  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs,  for  the  promotion  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

In  the  meantime  Bands  of  Hope  for  children  were  formed, 
chiefly  by  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Smithies  in  Eng- 
land, and  Mr.  Peter  Sinclair  in  Scotland,  and  now  include 
many  thousands  of  children  of  both  sexes,  from  the  ages  of 
eight  and  nine  upwards.  At  a  single  meeting  of  only  a 
portion  of  these  Bands  of  Hope  in  the  metropolis,  which  was 
held  at  Exeter  Hall  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  not  less  than 
5,000  youths  were  assembled  in  the  great  hall,  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  dispersed  through  the  nimierous  smaller  rooms 
below  it.  I  had  the  gratification  of  presiding  over  the  larger 
meeting ;  and  in  all  my  varied  experience  I  never  remember 
anything  more  impressive  or  more  truly  hope-inspiring  than 
such  a  sight  as  these  congregated  masses  of  yet  innocent  and 
imcontaminated  youths  presented.  But  these  will  now  soon 
form  the  men  and  women  of  society,  occupying  our  places 
when  wo  arc  removed  from  the  scene,  and  drawing  after 
them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  millions  of  juvenile  followers,  where 
we  have  been  content,  as  the  earlier  workers  in  the  field,  to 
gather  in  our  thousands. 

Mr.  John  Gassell,  himself  a  labouring  artizan  and  a  con- 
verted drunkard,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  but  now  a  man  of 
extensive  business  in  various  ways,  especially  in  cheap  and 
useful  publications  for  the  million,  and  a  man  of  capital  as 
well  as  intelligence  and  industry,  organized  several  import- 
ant public  meetings,   established  The  Tee-total  Titnes,  and 
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greatly  assisted  to  promote  the  cause,  by  his  parsoy  liis  presSy 
and  his  tongue. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  the  Established  Church  ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Bums,  andRev.  Dawson  Bums ;  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  Editor 
of  the  British  Banner;  Dr.  Oxley,  of  Hackney;  William 
Janson,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham,  and  many  other  generous  and 
indefatigable  supporters  of  this  cause,  deserve  all  honour  for 
their  constant  and  unwearied  labours  to  do  good ;  while  the 
Editors  of  the  National  Temperance  Chronicle^  and  WeeUy 
News,  under  their  zealous  publisher,  Mr.  Tweedie,  in  London, 
the  Bristol  Temperance  Herald^  supported  mainly  by  Joseph 
Eaton,  Robert  Charlton,  and  the  late  Edward  Thomas,  of 
Bristol,  and  the  several  able  reviews,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers devoted  to  the  cause  in  Scotland,  are  all  scattering 
good  seed  every  month  and  week ;  while  the  daily  papers 
of  London,  and  the  weekly  press  throughout  the  country, 
now  speak  in  terms  of  respect  and  good  will,  and  in  many 
instances  in  high  commendation,  of  an  enterprise  which  a 
few  years  ago  the  great  majority  of  them  treated  as  simply 
absurd  and  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  of  Birmingham,  an  old  and  zealous 
friend  of  every  good  cause,  and  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  give  their 
valuable  support  to  everything  connected  with  the  promotion 
of  Temperance.  The  noble  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Earl 
of  Harrowby,  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  the  Earl  of  Efarrington, 
and  many  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  coimtry,  give  public 
expression  to  their  approbation ;  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  Committee  is  now  sitting  to  examine  the  whole 
question  of  Public  Houses,  their  licences,  their  effects,  &c, 
imder  the  able  Presidency  of  the  Honourable  Charles  PeLham 
Yilliers,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  Secretary  of 
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State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  And  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  cause  has  able  advocates  in  Mr.  Cobdcn,  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr.  Heyworth,  Mr.  Brotherton,  3Ir.  Crossley,  Sir  George 
Strickland,  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Hume,  and  others ;  so  that  the 
prospect  of  success  for  legislative  measures  to  restrain  an  I 
suppress  Intemperance  were  never,  perhaps,  so  bright  as  at 
the  present  moment. 

Richard  Dykes  Alexander,  of  Ipswich,  an  opulent  and 
liberal  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  has,  for  several 
years  past,  devoted  his  time,  labour,  and  money  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  tracts  on  the  Temperance  question, 
which  have  been  productive  of  immense  good  ;  and  Edward 
Baines,  Esq.,  the  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  Lecda  Mercury^ 
one  of"  the  widest  circulated  of  all  our  provincial  journals,  has 
been  a  long-tried  and  able  advocate  of  the  movement.  Sir 
Walter  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  of  Morpeth,  recently  set  a  noble 
example,  while  presiding  at  a  great  political  gathering  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  Sir  George  Grey  as  Member  for  North- 
umberland, by  declining  to  drink  wine  or  any  other  intoxi- 
cating liquor  at  the  toasts  proposed  ;  and  the  whole  banquet 
was  conducted,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
county  elections,  without  the  contamination  of  these  destroy- 
ing drinks.  These  are  among  the  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times. 

In  adverting  to  the  Literature  of  Temperance,  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  mention  the  great  good  accomplished  by  such 
works  as  those  of  "  Bacchus,"  and  "  Anti-Bacchus,"  the 
former  by  Dr.  Grindrod,  now  of  Malvern ;  and  the  latter  by 
the  Rev.  James  Parsons,  of  Ebley,  in  Gloucestershire ;  by  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Baker,  **  Intemperance  the  Idolatry 
of  Great  Britain  ;"  on  the  **  Drinking  Usages  of  Society,"  by 
J.  Dunlop  ;  Dr.  Lee's  "  Illustrated  History  of  Alcohol ;"  by 

N  N 
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that  of  Thomas  Beggs,  on  "  Juvenile  Depravity ;"  and  by  the 
masterly  Prize  Essay  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  Examiner  in  Physi- 
ology in  the  University  of  London,  and  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  University  College.  This  work  is  entitled, 
"  The  Physiology  of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence ; 
being  an  Examination  of  the  Effects  of  the  Excessive,  Mode- 
rate, and  Occasional  Use  of  Alconolic  Liquors  on  the  Healthy 
Human  System."  As  a  medical,  physiological,  and  philo- 
sophical treatise,  it  is  without  a  rival,  and  may  really  be  said 
to  be  "  worth  its  weight  in  gold  ;"  so  that  instead  of  inviting 
other  Prize  Essays,  by  the  offer  of  mimificent  rewards,  as  has 
been  done  by  Sir  Horace  St.  Paul,  Bart.,  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Northumberiand,  and  others,  the  amount  offered  would  be 
far  more  wisely  expended  in  multiplying  copies  of  this 
splendid  and  demonstratively  convincing  Essay,  and  placing 
one,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  every  influential 
person,  male  and  female,  in  the  kingdom.  It  ought  to  be 
read  as  imiversally  as  the  Gospel  itself,  with  every  divine 
precept  and  doctrine  of  which  it  is  in  perfect  harmony ;  and 
though  not  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  that 
Sacred  Volume,  it  deserves  at  least  to  come  next  after  it ;  or, 
perhaps,  in  some  instances  where  the  Gospel  itself  is  wholly 
neglected,  and  held  of  no  account,  it  might  serve  as  an  admi- 
rable pioneer  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  favourable  reception, 
by  rescuing  men  from  that  indifference  to  Divine  truths, 
which  intemperance  invariably  begets,  and  make  them 
disposed,  in  sober  earnestness,  to  extend  their  inquiries 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  fleeting  life. 

In  casting  our  regards  once  more  across  the  Atlantic  to  our 
fellow-labourers  in  the  same  good  cause  in  America,  we  shall 
find  much  not  merely  to  admire  and  applaud,  but  also  to 
imitate  to  the  best  of  our  power. 
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The  next  movement  in  America  was  the  most  important 
that  has  yet  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  Temperance 
Refonnation.  Mr.  Neal  Dow,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Port- 
land, in  the  State  of  Maine,  the  north-easternmost  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  and  adjoining  to  the  British  pro\ince 
of  New  Brunswick,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  evils 
inseparable  from  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  was  the 
means  of  introducing  into  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  in 
1846,  a  law  for  the  entire  suppression  of  that  traffic,  which, 
besides  compelling  all  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  be  closed,  gave  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  per- 
sons dying  from  drunkenness  a  claim  to  all  the  money  spent 
by  them,  as  far  as  it  could  be  traced,  for  intoxicating  drinks, 
from  the  parties  who  had  supplied  them.  This  was,  as.  might 
have  been  expected,  violently  opposed  by  interested  parties, 
and  a  modified  law  succeeded  this  in  1849 ;  but  this  did  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  though 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  enforced.  In  1851,  however,  a  final  triumph 
was  obtained  by  the  passing  a  more  perfect  law  of  the  same 
nature,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  to  ten 
in  the  Senate,  and  of  eighty-six  to  forty  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  ;  and  this  receiving  the  sanction  of  the 
Governor,  became  a  legal  enactment,  and  is  now  popularly 
known  throughout  the  world  as  "  The  Maine  Law  for  the 
entire  Suppression  of  all  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  Drinks," 
the  chief  features  of  which  are  ably  concentrated  and 
described  by  Samuel  Pope,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Alliance,  in  an  article  in  "  Tait's  Edinburgh 
Magazine"  for  November,  1853,  of  which  the  following 
extracts  are  sufficient  to  give  an  accurate  idea : — 

**  A  natural  question  arises  in  this  country  on  the  statement  of 
these  facts :  *  "What  is  the  Maine  law  ? '     It  is  '  an  act  to  suppress 
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drinking  houses  and  tippling  shops/  and  its  provisions  are  simple 
and  effective.  Wherever  intoxicating  liquor  is  found  under  circuni- 
atances  which  justify  a  belief  that  it  is  intended  for  salk,  it  is  im- 
pounded, and  if  on  investigation  the  suspicion  is  confirmed,  ths 
liquor  is  destroyed. 

"  Every  town  or  district  is  allowed  to  appoint  an  agent  for  the 
purpose'  of  supplying  whatever  may  bo  rc»quired  for  inc»dicinal, 
manufacturing,  or  artistic  purposes ;  and  so  far  as  has  appeared  at 
present,  an  ample  supply  for  these  purposes  has  thus  been  obtuint  d. 
The  following  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Professor  Stowe, 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  '  Scottish  Temperance  I^a^ue,' 
will  be  read  with  interest  in  elucidation  of  this  matter.     '  What  is 
the  Maine  Law  ?     It  is  an  act  to  put  an  end  to  tkaffic  in  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  among  the  people.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man*8 
own  private  affairs ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  intciior  of  any 
man's  family ;  any  man,  wherever  he  can  find  liquor,  if  he  clioosi-s 
may  purchase  it,  and  bring  it  into  his  own  family  and  u«*e  it  there  if 
he  likes — the  law  does  not  touch  it  or  him.     It  considers  eveiy 
man's  house  his  castle,  and  if  he  has  a  mind  to  drink  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  it  does  not  take  hold  of  him  ;  it  leaves  him  free  in 
that  respect.     But  if  any  man  does  bring  intoxicating  liquors  into 
the  State  for  sale,  if  he  sells  intoxicating  drink  to  make  nionty  hy 
it,   if  he  even  gives  it  away,   and  takes  something  else  to  evade 
the  law,  what  does  the  law  do  ?   It  takes  all  his  rum  away  and  throtct 
it  on  the  ground.     It  does  not  touch  his  pocket  or  his  person,  but  it 
says,  *  You  are  not  a  fit  person  to  have  the  possession  of  intoxicat- 
ing diink,  and  we  shall  take  it  away.^    If  a  man  makes  solemn  oath 
that  he  will  not  sell,  and  does  not  intend  to  sell,  any  of  that  sjiirit, 
it  leaves  him  unmolested.     If  alcohol  is  introduced  for  the  arts  and 
manufacture — and  wo  know  it  to  bo  necessary  in  many  of  the  arts 
— it  is  not  touched.     If  it  is  kept  for  medical  j:u  po>cs,  like  opium, 
calomel,  or  any  other  article  of  that  kind,  to  be  mel  and  presciihed 
by  a  physician,  it  is  not  touched.      In  every  town  there  are  agints 
appointed  by  the  town,  and  paid  by  the  town,  for  the  sale  of  alcohol 
for  these  purposes — manufacturing  and  medical — but  they  are  under 
oath  and  heavy  bonds  to  sell  it  for  no  other  purposes.      1'he  ctTtiti- 
cate  of  a  respectable  physician  is  sufficient  to  authonse  its  Fale  for 
medical  purposes,  and  the  oath  of  a  manufacturer  is  i-cquired  lor  its 
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sale  to  a  inaDufacturer.  And  to  prevent  the  effects  of  monopoly, 
the  agent  has  not  the  profits  of  the  sale ;  the  article  is  sold  at  cost, 
and  the  community  or  the  township  receives  all  the  profit.  The 
agent  acts  for  the  township,  and  not  for  any  individual. 

"  '  Such  is  the  substance  and  purpose  of  the  law.  * 

"  But  the  spirit  which  in  Maine  had  carried  on  this  agitation  to  a 
successt'ul  issue  had  spread  to  other  states. 

**  In  Vermont,  particularly,  the  annual  universal  suffrage  votes  on 
the  license  question,  as  already  noticed,  had  been  productive  of  such 
results — in  two  instances  a  majority  of  more  than  10,000  for  no 
license — that  in  1850  the  Legislature  of  the  State  took  up  the  subject 
again,  and,  in  1852,  passed  a  prohibiting  law  now  in  force. 

"  In  March,  1852,  a  similar  law  was  adopted  by  the  Territory  of 
Minnesota;  on  May  7th,  1852,  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  on 
May  22nd,  1852,  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  on  the  20th 
Dec,  1852,  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont;  and  in  a  few  months 
after  by  the  Legislature  of  Michigan.  In  both  these  last  instances 
the  time  when  the  law  was  to  come  into  operation  was  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  result,  in  both  cases,  has  been  the 
triumphant  affirmation  of  the  act,  and  its  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional adoption. 

**  In  Michigan  especially,  the  majority  just  declared  is  most  im- 
pressive, and  in  Vermont  the  large  towns  have  been  unanimous  in 
their  decision.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, the  Maine  Law  will  gradually  be  adopted  by  all  the  States. 

"  Of  ihe  practical  efficiency  of  the  Maine  Law,  in  its  parent  state, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Referring  to  the  *  Annual  Report '  of  the 
Mayor  of  Portland,  1852,  we  find,  that  while  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  law  there  were  in  that  city,  at  least  300  to  400  rum-shops  of 
all  grades,  at  present  there  is  not  one,  Not  liave  these  houses  been 
replaced,  as  in  1864,  by  secret  or  hush-shops,  drimkenness  continuing 
as  be  tore.  We  find,  from  the  same  Report,  that  notwithstanding 
increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  police,  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  parties  committed  for  drunkenness  has  been  equal  to 
three- fourths  of  the  entire  number.  The  various  statistics,  as  given, 
are  as  follows  : — House  of  correction  committals  for  intemperance. 
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from  June  1st,  1850,  to  March,  1851,  46;  from  June,  1861,  to 
March,  1852,  10.  The  Maine  Law  was  enacted  June  2d,  1851. 
From  the  Jail  returns,  we  find,  committed  for  drunkenness  and  lar- 
ceny (in  these  returns  the  two  offences  are  not  separated),  from 
June,  1850,  to  April,  1851,  279;  for  corresponding  period  of  Maine 
Law  operation,  1851-52,  63.  Committed  to  the  watchhouse,  1850- 
51,  431;  same  period,  1851-52,  180. 

**  Similar  results  are  found  in  all  the  various  returns.  As  might 
be  expected,  this  great  decrease  of  intemperance  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  crime  and  pauperism.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  authority  of  the  same  official  document,  we  are  able  to 
state,  that  there  were  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  in  Port- 
land, for  larceny,  from  June,  1850,  to  March,  1851,  12  ;  from  June 
1851,  to  March,  1852,  3.  At  the  March  Term,  1852,  of  the  Port- 
land District  Court,  but  one  indictment,  and  that  by  mistake,  was 
found  for  larceny ;  while  at  the  March  Term,  1851,  the  number  was 
Beventeen, 

**  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  while  at  the  commencement 
of  1851,  the  mayor  had  thought  it  necessary  to  recommend  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  alms-house,  to  cost  at  least  50,000  dollars,  as 
indispensable  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  their  numerous 
and  increasing  paupers, — since  the  enactment  of  the  Maine  Law, 
the  general  want,  notwithstanding  unusually  severe  winters,  has 
been  so  much  less  than  usual,  as  to  afford  ground  for  expectation 
that  the  old  alms-house  will  afford  abundant  accommodation  until 
the  city  shall  be  three  or  four  times  as  populous  as  it  is.  The  new 
poor-house  has,  therefore,  been  abandoned. 

"  The  operation  of  the  Law  has  been  equally  successful  throngh- 
out  the  State,  In  many  small  towns.  Professor  Stowe  states  that 
there  is  not  a  single  pauper,  while  in  others  the  jaib  are  empty  and 
advertised  to  let.  So  marked  is  the  improvement,  that  wealthy  and 
influential  men,  previously  engaged  in  the  traffic,  now  considered 
*  infamous,'  admit  that  they  have  been  more  than  compensated  for 
their  personal  loss  by  the  rapid  increase  of  general  prosperity. 

''  The  economic  results  have  been  indeed  most  satisfactory.  The 
Council  of  Portland  have  been  enabled  to  invest  large  sums  in  public 
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works,  and  in  developing  the  industry  of  the  district.  The  little 
farming  town  of  Fairfield,  having  saved  800  doUcu:^  out  of  their 
poor  rate  of  1,100  dollars,  have  added  600  dollars  to  their  puhlic 
education  fund,  reserving  the  balance  to  provide  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  beneficial  law. 

"  Our  own  colony  of  New  Brunswick  has  adopted  a  very  strin- 
gent enactment  as  far  as  regards  wines  and  spirits,  totally  prohibiting 
their  sale ;  which,  notwithstanding  great  discouragement,  and  some 
demur  on  the  part  of  the  Government  at  home,  received  the  royal 
sanction,  and  became  law  in  that  colony,  on  June  1st  in  the  present 
year  (1853).  On  the  14th  June  also,  an  Act  was  assented  to,  for  the 
United  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  entitled,  *  An  Act  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  or  near  the  line  of  public 
works  in  this  province,'  which,  though  imperfect  in  its  form  and 
provisions,  is  still  stringent  and  summary  in  the  powers  it  grants." 

The  facts  and  considerations  contained  in  the  preceding 
and  other  similar  articles,  which  had  now  been  more  fre- 
quently than  in  former  times  made  public  through  the  press, 
at  length  encouraged  the  foremost  men  in  the  Temperance 
ranks  to  organize  a  Society  for  promoting  the  adoption  of  a 
Maine  Law  for  England ;  and  this  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1853,  a  condensed  but  faithful  and  impartial  report 
of  which  appeared  in  the  **  National  Temperance  Chronicle" 
of  the  following  month,  December,  1853,  as  follows : — 

"  The  Inauguration  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  obtaining 
the  Legislative  Suppression  of  the  Traffic  in  all  Intoxicating  Drinks, 
was  celebrated  by  a  Conference  of  the  General  Council,  who  met 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  Manchester,  "Wednesday,  October 
26th.  A  sermon  was  delivered  on  the  previous  evening,  by  Rev. 
Jabez  Burns,  D.D.,  of  London,  in  Lever  Street  Chapel,  from  Pro- 
verbs xxxi.  5  (first  clause). 

"  Next  morning  upwards  of  seventy  members  of  the  Council  break- 
fasted together  in  the  AthenoBum,  George  Street ;  and  at  half-past 
ten  these  gentlemen,  with  many  others  (and  some  ladies  amongst 
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the  spectators),  assembled  in  the  Library  Hall,  at  the  same  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the  business  of  the  Alliance. 

"  The  chair,  in  the  first  instance,  was  occupied  by  Samuel  Bowly, 
Esq.,  of  Gloucester,  who,  after  a  short  interval  of  silence  for  prayer 
had  been  allowed,  briefly  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

"Samuel  Pope,  Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee — a  very  interesting  and  able  document, 
which,  among  other  facts,  stated  that  the  Council  consisted  of  more 
than  two  hundred  gentlemen,  residing  in  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"  After  a  short  address  from  the  President,  Mr.  Heyworth  read  a 
paper  on  'The  Delusion  of  the  Drinking  System;*  Rev.  Dr.  Perry, 
of  Derby,  another  on  *  the  Liquor  Traffic  Immoral  and  Indefensible ;' 
and  a  third  by  Henry  Mudge,  Esq.,  of  Bodmin,  on  *  The  Necessity  of 
a  Law  to  prohibit  the  Liquor  Traffic,  deduced  from  the  actual  state 
of  the  Public  House  System  of  Connell.* 

"  A  resolution  adopted  at  a  Conference  of  Temperance  Advocates, 
pledging  them  *  to  an  uncompromising  war  with  the  traffic,'  was  here 
read ;  and  Dr.  Lees  having  made  a  statement  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  while  in  America,  of  the  operations  of  the  Maine  Law, 
J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  of  London,  read  a  paper  on  '  The  Justice, 
Policy,  and  Safety  of  a  Maine  Law  for  Britain.' 

'*  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  publication  of  a  Declaration 
of  views  was  moved  by  B.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  MirfitTd,  and  seconded 
by  W.  Willis,  Esq.,  of  Luton.  Each  paragraph  was  submitted 
seriatim^  and  unanimously  adopted  in  the  following  form : — 

"dkclaration. 

**  The  General  Council  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  hereby 
affirm  and  record  the  following  declaration : — 

"  1.  That  it  is  neither  right  nor  politic  for  the  State  to  afford 
legal  protection  and  sanction  to  any  traffic  or  system  that  tends  to 
incR'ase  crime,  to  waste  t!ie  national  resources,  to  corrupt  the  social 
habits,  and  to  destroy  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people. 

''  2.  That  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  as  common  beverages, 
is  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  individuals,  and  destructive  of 
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the  order  and  welfare  of  society,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  pro- 
hibited. 

"3.  That  the  history  and  results  of  all  past  legislation  in  rejjard 
to  the  liquor  traffic  abundantly  prove  that  it  is  impossible  to  satis- 
factorily limit  or  regulate  a  system  so  essentially  mischievous  in  its 
tendencies. 

"4.  lliat  no  considerations  of  private  gain  or  public  revenue 
can  justify  the  upholding  of  a  system  so  utterly  wrong  in  piinciple, 
suicidal  in  policy,  and  disastrous  in  result,  as  the  traffic  in  Intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

"  5.  That  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  rational  liberty,  and  with  all  the  claims  of  justice 
and  legitimate  commerce. 

*'  6.  That  the  legislative  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  would  be 
highly  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  progressive  civilisation. 

"  7.  That,  rising  above  class,  sectarian,  or  party  considerations, 
all  good  citizens  should  combine  to  procure  an  enactment  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxic,ating  beverages,  as  affording  efficient  aid  in 
removing  the  appalling  evil  of  intemperance. 

**  Resolutions  authorising  the  appointment  of  lecturers  and  other 
agents,  the  formation  of  auxiliary  bodies,  the  offering  of  a  prize 
of  £100  for  an  essay  on  the  legislative  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  the  preparation  and  circulation  of  tracts,  and  raising  a  fund 
of  £2,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  first  year's  agitation,  were 
unanimously  passed. 

"Mr.  Bowly  stated  that,  in  a  town  which  he  could  name,  it  was 
found  that,  on  one  Sunday  alone,  between  the  hours  of  half-past 
twelve  in  the  morning  and  ten  at  night,  into  forty-three  public 
houses  there  entered  an  average  of  7,568  men,  2,804  women,  and 
1,281  children,  making  11,653.  There  were  other  public  houses  in 
the  town  of  which  no  notice  was  taken ;  but  taking  those  into 
account,  and  assuming  their  custom  to  have  been  equal  to  the  forty- 
three,  there  must  have  been  62,601  visits  to  public  houses  on  that 
day,  in  a  population  of  only  80,000  inhabitants. 

"  The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  up  to  this  morning,  upwards 
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of  £600  had  been  promised  towards  the  £2,000  proposed  to  be 
raised.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Nelson,  subscription  papers  were 
sent  round  to  the  members  of  the  Council  present,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  additional  subscriptions  were  announced  sufficient  to  raise 
the  sum  to  £847  12s.  6d. 

**  Two  other  papers  were  read, — one  by  the  Rev.  Dawson  Boms, 
on  *  What  the  Alliance  Is  and  is  Not  ;*  and  the  other  by  John 
Leech,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Glasgow,  on  *  The  Policy  of  Confining  and 
Treatiag  Drunkards  as  Lunatics.*  Other  papers  were  not  read  for 
want  of  time.  The  whole  of  the  papers,  with  the  sermon  preached 
by  Dr.  Burns,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 

"  Dr.  Bums  moved — that  this  Council  recognise  and  implore  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  as  needful  to  give  power  and  efficiency  to 
the  labours  and  aims  of  those  engaged  in  working  out  the  objects  of 
the  Alliance.    This,  also,  was  carried  unanimously. 

"  The  thanks  of  the  Council  were  given  to  the  authors  of  the 
papers,  to  Dr.  Bums  for  his  sermon,  to  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  original  Executive  Committee. 

"  The  Conference  terminated  about  half-past  four  o'clock. 

"The  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Com  Exchange.  Long 
before  half-past  six,  the  hour  of  meeting,  the  place  was  crowded  in 
every  part.  It  was  with  difficulty  standing  room  could  be  got.  At 
the  hour  appointed,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  "Walter  Trevelyan, 
who  commenced  by  calling  on  Mr.  Pope  to  read  the  resolutions 
agreed  to  at  the  morning  sitting.  The  reading  of  the  Declaration 
and  programme  of  the  intended  operations  of  the  Council  was 
received  with  loud  cheers. 

"Animated  speeches  were  delivered  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  J.  S. 
Buckingham,  Esq.,  Rev.  L.  Panting,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Chebsey,  Rev. 
B.  Parsons,  of  Ebley,  W.  Willis,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  Gale,  B.C.L., 
Rev.  E.  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  Rev.  Dr.  Bums,  8.  Bowly,  Esq., 
and  Rev.  D.  M'Crae. 

"All  the  resolutions  were  carried  without  one  dissentient  voice; 
the  vast  assembly  responding  with  unanimous  enthusiasm  to  every 
sentiment  and  appeal  having  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic." 
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The  papers  read  at  the  Inauguration  Meeting  will  all, 
probably,  be  printed  and  published,  under  the  auspices  and 
among  the  records  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance ;  but 
as  these  together  would  form  a  large  volume,  and  could  not 
therefore  be  included  within  the  limits  of  this  number,  I 
present  my  own,  the  only  one  over  the  property  or  copy- 
right of  which  I  have  any  control,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  found  to  embrace  the  chief  points,  at  least,  of  the  position 
it  is  intended  to  establish. 


THE   JUSTICE,  POLICY,  AND   SAFETY  OF 
A  MAINE  LAW  FOR  ENGLAND. 

"  Lead  us  not  into  Temptation, 
But  deliver  us  from  Evil." — ^The  Lord's  Prayer. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  up  any  newspaper,  published 
in  any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  representing 
any  party  in  politics,  or  any  sect  in  religion,  and  whether 
published  daily  or  weekly,  without  finding  in  its  columns 
the  record  in  detail,  of  some  revolting  crime,  or  disgusting 
exhibition,  resulting  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Sometimes,  it  is  a  brutal  street  affray,  between  two  angry 
and  furious  combatants,  maddened  with  liquor,  and  involving 
the  bystanders  in  the  quarrel,  till  apprehended  or  dispersed 
by  the  police.  At  others,  it  is  the  savage  treatment  of  a 
wife  and  mother  by  a  drunken  and  infuriated  husband,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  stabbing  of  a  friendly  intercessor,  who 
seeks  to  rescue  the  victim  from  her  oppressor.  Sometimes, 
it  is  the  story  of  wretched  and  starving  children,  abandoned 
to  the  streets  by  their  drunken  parents ;  at  another,  it  is 
the  entrapping  a  victim  into  a  brothel,  by  dnmken  prostitutes, 
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as  was  recently  done  at  Glasgow,  and,  after  stripping  him 
of  everything  worth  taking  fi-om  his  person,  throwing  him 
headlong  from  the  window  on  to  the  pavement,  to  meet 
instant  death.  Again,  it  is  the  attempted  shooting  of  a 
paramour,  by  a  drunken  visitor,  as  happened  recently  at 
Dublin,  and  the  subsequent  suicide  of  the  unhappy  murderer 
himself.  Indeed  the  catalogue  is  endless  in  all  its  painful 
varieties,  and  might  well  make  the  reader  of  these  atrocities 
doubt  whether  he  was  living  in  a  Christian  and  a  civilised 
country,  or  in  a  land  of  demons  and  savages. 

But  if  to  these  daily   records  of  violence  and  crime  be 
added  the  less  obtrusive  but  equally  numerous  cases  of  pre- 
mature deaths,    by  accidents   arising  from  drunkenness  — 
whether  singly,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  or  wholesale 
and  in  large  masses,  as  in  shipwrecks  at  sea,  and  railroad 
smashings   on   shore,   more   frequently    occasioned    by    the 
drunkenness  of  those  employed  than  from  almost  any  other 
cause ;  and  also  the  more  silent  but  still  more  frequently 
occurring  cases  of  deaths  from  delirium  tremens,  loss  of  reason 
and  permanent  lunacy,  paralysis  and  incapacity  to  labour, 
and  other  personal  injuries  in  every  variety  of  form,  including 
the  vast  numbers  who  by  reason  of  their  intemperate  habits, 
and  consequent  neglect  of  the  ordinary  precautions  for  the 
preservation   of  heath,   are   among  the   earliest  and  most 
numerous  victims  of  cholera,  typhus,  and  other  epidemic  and 
inflammatory  diseases  ; — putting  all  these  together,  it  may  be 
said,  with  the  strictest  truth,  that  neither  war,  with  all  its 
bloody  achievements,  nor  slaver)',  with  all  its  privations  and 
sufierings,  are  half  so  productive  of  crime  and  misery,  as 
the  destructive  influences  of  intoxicating  drinks:  they  neither 
send  so  many  victims  tb  a  premature  grave,  nor  inflict  so 
much  wretchedness  on  those  who  survive,  as  is  done  by  the 
single  agency  of  this  destroying  poison. 
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If  that  which  mankind  prize  above  all  other  things-^LiFE, 
and  its  healthftd  enjoyment — ^be  thus  ruthlessly  cut  short 
and  destroyed  by  this  foul  fiend : — that  which  is  valued 
next  to  Life,  and  which  most  contributes  to  its  physical 
enjoyment — Property — is  equally  swept  away  by  this  de- 
structive flood  ;  —  the  sums  wasted  in  the  purchase  of 
these  drinks — the  wholesome  and  nutritious  grain  absorbed 
in  their  manufacture — the  enormous  loss  of  labour  directed 
to  the  making,  transporting,  and  wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tribution  of  these  deleterious  beverages — amounting  to  not 
less  than  a  hundred  millions  sterling  f — or  double  the  entire 
public  revenue  of  the  whole  kingdom ; — ^while  the  expenses 
following  in  their  train,  and  resulting  almost  wholly  from 
their  influence,  in  the  increased  burthen  of  rates,  taxes,  and 
voluntary  contributions,  for  the  maintenance  of  prisons, 
hulks,  penal  colonies,  and  all  the  costly  machinery  of  criminal 
justice, — for  the  support  of  the  profligate  and  improvident 
poor,  in  workhouses,  hospitals,  and  lunatic  and  other  asylums, 
the  maintenance  of  a  protective  police,  and  other  charges 
incurred  for  the  general  safety ; — all  these  add  another  hun- 
dred  milliom  at  least  to  the  cost ! 

That  these  are  the  evils — and  of  the  greatest  conceivable 
magnitude — destructive  alike  of  life,  health,  property,  charac- 
ter, morality,  education,  and  religion,  not  only  at  home, 
but  in  our  Colonies,  and  even  among  the  barbarous  natives 
with  whom  we  have  an  intercourse — no  one  will  presume  to 
deny.  Are  there  any  corrresponding  benefits  to  place  in  the 
opposite  scale,  that  might  not  be  still  more  effectually  ob- 
tained by  other  and  better  means?  The  only  perceptible 
one  is  the  enrichment  of  a  few  distillers,  brewers,  and 
importers  of  these  drinks,  who  might  find  more  useful  and 
honourable  spheres  for  the  employment  of  their  capital,  and 
the  exercise   of  their  industry ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
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perhaps,  a  few  rare  instances  of  the  retailers  of  them  oc- 
casionally acquiring  a  competency  for  their  families  out  of 
the  ill-bestowed  expenditure  of  the  labouring  poor  ; — ^though 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  engage  in  this  branch  of  the 
traffic,  themselves  acquire  intemperate  habits,  and  often 
become  bankrupt  in  character  and  means, — to  be  succeeded 

by  others  who  follow  their  predecessors  in  a  simihir  career. 

Here,  then,  is  the  existence  of  an  enormous  and  undisputed 
evil,  reigning  with  powerftd  sway  in  our  midst,  more  fatally 
destructive  of  all  the  ordinary  blessings  of  existence  than 
war,  slavery,  pestilence,  and  famine  combined ;  since  the 
sphere  of  each  of  these  is  local,  and  their  duration  limited 
and  occasional  only,  while  intemperance  is,  unhappily,  more 
widely  spread,  more  incessant,  and  more  enduring  than  all ; 
and  with  few  or  no  benefits,  not  easily  attainable  by  other  means, 
to  compensate  or  lessen  the  injuries  it  everywhere  inflicts. 

That  we  ought  not,  as  patriots,  or  Christians,  or  philan- 
thropists, to  remain  quiescent  imder  such  a  national  calamity 
as  this,  without  taking  some  steps  to  abate  the  evil  thus  clearly 
perceived,  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  bestowed  any 
attention  whatever  on  the  subject.  And  the  strength  of  the 
conviction  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  something  to  remave  it,  as 
well  as  to  lament  over  its  existence,  has  led  a  considerable 
number  of  pious  and  benevolent  individuals  in  America  and 
in  Britain,  to  set  in  motion  a  powerful  machinery,  in  the  shape 
of  Temperance  societies,  journals,  sermons,  lectures,  and  every 
available  means  of  persuasion  and  conviction,  to  exhibit,  in 
all  their  hideous  deformity,  the  consequences  of  intemperance; 
and  to  prevail  on  as  many  as  possible  to  abstain  entirely  from 
the  use  of  all  intoxicating  beverages — first,  that  they  might 
purge  themselves  from  their  impurities,  and  next,  that  by 
their  example  they  might  strengthen  the  force  of  their  pre- 
cepts, and  thus  more  readily  induce  others  to  do  the  same. 
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This  machinery  has  now  been  in  tolerably  active  exercise 
for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  though  it  has 
undoubtedly  accomplished  great  good,  wherever  its  influence 
has  been  felt,  yet,  on  comparing  the  number  of  those  who 
have  been  induced  by  it  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  with  those  who  still  continue  them — ^and, 
many  of  these  at  least,  under  the  delusive  impression  that 
they  arc  as  beneficial  to  health  as  they  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  most  able  physiologists,  chemists,  and  physicians  of 
the  day  to  be  injurious — it  must  be  confessed  that  the  drinkers 
of  strong  drinks  continue  still  to  form  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  whole  community. 

The  chief  causes  of  this  continued  prevalence  of  a  custom 
so  prolific  of  evil,  and  so  wholly  unproductive  of  good  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  appear  to  be  these  :  1.  The  direct 
pecuniary  interest  which  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  members  of  the  community  have  in  its  retention — 
including  the  extensive  landholders  who  find  in  it  an  increased 
demand  for  their  grain,  for  distillation  and  brewing.  2.  The 
opulent  firms  and  companies,  with  their  colossal  fortunes 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  itself,  and  also  the  legion  of 
inferior  agents  employed  in  the  sale  and  supply  of  the  intoxi- 
cating material,  so  much  more  numerous  than  any  other  class 
of  retailers  as  to  outnumber,  in  every  town  and  village  of  the 
kingdom,  the  suppliers  of  wholesome  food,  such  as  butchers, 
bakers,  grocers,  and  others.  3.  The  privilege  of  licensing 
houses  for  the  sale  of  such  intoxicating  drinks  is  also,  unfor- 
tunately, in  the  hands  of  two  powerful  bodies,  who  have  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  increasing  rather  than  diminishing 
their  numbers,  and  enlarging  rather  than  contracting  the 
extent  of  their  sales  ;  namely,  the  Excise  OflBce,  as  a  branch 
of  the  Government,  for  the  sake  of  the  increased  revenue 
arising  from  the  increased  sale  of  wines  and  spirits  ;  and  the 
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county  magistrates,  often  composed  of  landholders,  brewers, 
distillers,  and  their  friends,  largely  interested  in  the  property 
of  houses  licensed  by  themselves,  the  rental  of  which  is 
artificially  enhanced  by  every  increase  of  the  quantities  of 
beer  and  other  liquors  sold  therein. 

This  is  indeed  a  formidable  phalanx  to  oppose  ;  but,  with 
truth  and  reason  for  weapons,  a  consciousness  of  right  for 
armour,  and  discretion  and  perseverance  in  the  direction  of 
the  conflict,  even  these  apparently  invincible  forces  may  be 
overcome. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  our  descendants  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America  to  be  the  first  pioneers  in  the  Temperance 
Reformation,  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  we  have 
but  followed  in  their  steps.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  citizens 
of  one  of  the  northernmost  of  these  States  to  have  advanced 
still  further  than  had  ever  been  done  before  in  this  noble  and 
honourable  career.  At  first  their  eflbrts  were  confined  to  an 
entire  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits,  and  a  moderate  use  of 
wine  and  malt  liquors.  After  several  years'  trial  of  this,  it 
was  found  that  as  the  "moderate  use"  was  an  ever- varying 
limit  which  each  individual  measured  for  himself  to  suit  his 
own  appetite,  it  was  constantly  overstepped ;  and  that,  so 
long  as  the  taste  for  stimulants  wa<4  indulged  at  all,  in  ever 
80  slight  a  degree,  it  was  always  liable  to  go  on  increasing. 
The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  recommend  the  entire  disuse 
of  every  description  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  efficiency 
of  this  was  speedily  shown  by  its  producing,  in  a  single  year 
after  its  adoption,  more  good  than  all  the  previous  years  under 
what  was  denominated  the  "  moderate  system."  Even  this, 
however,  left  a  large  class  of  the  community,  and  that  the 
most  helpless  of  them,  untouched — namely,  those  who  live  by 
their  daily  labour,  and  who,  from  the  multiplied  temptations 
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placed  in  their  way  by  drinking-liouses  presenting  themselves 
at  almost  every  point  of  their  daily  path,  were  decoyed  and 
seduced  to  enter  them,  and  there  expend  a  portion  of  their 
hard-earned  wages,  to  the  injury  of  their  own  health  and 
character,  and  frequently  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  domestic 
comfort  in  their  homes. 

To  meet  this  evil  in  the  only  practicable  manner,  a  public- 
spirited  gentleman,  Mr.  Neal  Dow,  then  mayor  of  the  town 
of  Portland,  in  the  state  of  Maine — the  one  next  adjoining  to 
our  own  British  province  of  New  Brunswick — conceived  the 
idea  of  appealing  to  his  fellow  citizens,  to  obtain  their  con- 
currence in  recommending  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  the 
passing  of  a  law  to  shut  up  eniirely  all  the  houses  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  as  wholly  unnecessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  productive  of  incalculable 
evils  to  their  frequenters ;  allowing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
appointment,  by  the  constituted  authorities  or  council  in  each 
town,  of  a  single  individual,  under  heavy  responsibilities  for 
the  faithful  exercise  of  his  power,  to  be  the  sole  depositary  of 
such  distilled  spirits  as  might  be  thought  necessary  for  use  in 
the  arts,  and  for  medical  purposes, — to  be  supplied  only  under 
the  authority  of  a  regular  physician,  as  any  other  drug  used 
in  a  prescription,  without  any  profit  to  hhmclfy  and  with  a 
record  of  all  the  particulars  of  name,  address,  time,  and  quan- 
tity supplied,  to  be  preserved  for  inspection  whenever  re- 
quired : — giving  power,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  magistracy 
and  police  of  every  town,  whenever  they  might  find  the  law 
disregarded  by  persons  still  attempting  to  keep  houses  open 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  to  enter  the  premises, 
search  them  thoroughly,  and  bringing  out  all  the  prohibited 
liquor  they  might  find,  to  break  the  vessels  containing  it  in  the 
open  streets,  and  pour  their  contents  into  the  common  sewer; 
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to  be  carried  off  with  all  the  other  refuse  and  filth  of  the 
town. 

The  passing  of  such  a  law,  in  so  democratic  a  community  as 
that  of  any  of  the  free  states  of  America,  where  the  slightest 
infringement  of  the  popular  rights  is  resented  by  the  citizens 
at  large, — did  certainly  seem  as  hopeless  and  impossible  an 
event  as  could  well  be  conceived.  Nevertheless,  its  triumph 
was  as  rapid  as  the  attempt  was  fearless  and  bold :  and  the 
process  by  which  its  triumph  was  achieved  was  as  democratic 
as  the  law  seemed  to  be  despotic.  The  first  step  was  to 
convince  the  majority  of  the  moral  and  thinking  classes  of 
the  community,  that  the  evils  of  Intemperance  were  of  an 
alarming  magnitude,  and  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
all  classes  in  the  end, — and  to  none  more  than  to  the  drunk- 
ards and  their  families  themselves — and  the  next  was,  to  have 
the  experiment  of  closing  all  the  drinking-houses,  and  putting 
a  stop  to  the  retail  traffic,  at  least  tried : — the  power  always 
existing  in  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  act  at  any  time, 
should  it  be  found  in  its  practical  working  to  be  injurious. 

The  community  wore  speedily  convinced ;  their  petitions 
and  remonstrances  to  their  representatives  were  effective: 
and  the  act  now  called  "  The  Maine  Law,"  embodying  the 
provisions  adverted  to,  after  passing  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State ;  going  through  the  same  process  as 
our  o>vn  laws,  requiring  to  be  passed  by  the  Commons,  and 
the  Peers,  and  approved  by  the  Crown. 

It  was  put  into  immediate  execution,  without  any  difficulty ; 
and  so  rapidly  did  it  realise  all  the  benefits  anticipated  from 
it,  that,  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  there  was 
not  to  be  seen  a  drunken  person,  or  a  riot  in  the  streets ;  the 
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criminal  commitments  were  so  diminished  as  to  leave  the 
prison  almost  empty  ;  the  poor's  rate,  police  rate,  and  all  the 
other  expenses  resulting  from  the  former  state  of  things,  were 
greatly  diminished ;  the  persons  whose  houses  had  been  closed, 
and  traffic  interrupted,  found  occupation  for  their  capital  and 
labour  in  other  more  useful  and  productive  pursuits :  and 
universal  satisfaction  appeared  to  be  the  result.  It  left  private 
dwellings  untouched, — ^because  these  are  generally  not  the 
scenes  of  debauchcrj^  and  abuse, — ^because  the  inmates  of  such 
dwellings  generally  exercise  prudence  and  discretion,  out  of 
respect  to  the  character  of  themselves  and  their  families, — 
because  they  do  not  inveigle  passers-by  into  their  doors  to 
drink,  and  have  no  profit  arising  from  the  intoxication  they 
cause  in  others.  But,  while  it  thus  respected  the  freedom  of  the 
domestic  hearth,  it  destroyed,  at  one  fell  swoop,  the  host  of 
tempterSy  who  fatten  upon  the  intemperance  of  the  working 
classes — decking  out  their  houses  and  their  wares  with  every 
incitement,  and  often  the  most  vicious  ones,  to  allure  them  to 
their  destruction. 

An  attempt  was  made,  by  interested  parties,  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  this  law  ;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  a  larger  majority 
than  that  by  which  it  was  originally  passed.  And  a  third 
time,  when  its  overthrow  was  again  attempted,  it  was  all  but 
unanimously  affirmed,  and  made  even  more  stringent  than 
ever — so  that  it  is  now  beKeved  to  be  beyond  all  danger  of 
repeal. 

It  was  but  natural  that  so  splendid  an  example  as  this 
should  be  imitated  in  other  States ;  and  accordingly,  since 
then,  "The  Maine  Law"  has  been  adopted  in  full  force  by 
the  wealthy,  intelligent,  and  free  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Khode  Island,  Vermont,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  it  will  soon  be  adopted  also  by  Con- 
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nectlcut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  comprehending, 
therefore,  the  most  adyanced  and  influential  section  of  all  the 
American  Union.  Nor  has  the  portion  of  the  British  domi- 
nions in  America,  which  adjoins  to  Maine,  namely,  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  been  able  to  escape  the  bene- 
ficial contagion,  as  its  Legislature  has  also  adopted  the  Maine 
Law,  with  some  slight  modification,  which  received  the  royal 
assent,  by  the  Signature  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  August,  1852; 
and  Canada  is  now  in  full  agitation  for  a  participation  in  the 
same  happy  privilege. 

Now,  if  this  law  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  States  and 
Provinces  in  which  it  has  been  enacted,  what  is  to  hinder  its 
adoption  in  England?  ,The  evils  of  Intemperance  are  at 
least  as  great  in  this  country,  even  at  the  present  moment,  as 
they  were  in  that  in  which  the  Maine  Law  originated,  or  in 
those  which  have  since  incorporated  it  among  their  statutes ; 
and  as  the  laws  of  nature,  the  state  of  society,  the  code  of 
morals,  and  the  acknowledged  duties  of  religion,  are  the 
same  in  each,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  its  enact- 
ment in  England  would  produce  all  the  good  which  its 
execution  has  effected  wherever  the  experiment  has  yet  been 
tried. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  examine  the  grounds 
on  which  it  can  be  proved  that  such  a  law  would  be  perfectly 
constitutional — ^in  harmony  with  all  the  best  maxims  of  juris- 
prudence— conformable  not  merely  to  ancient  precedents,  but 
to  daily  practice — and  in  no  degree  hostile  to  rational  liberty, 
or  in  violation  of  that  freedom  of  action  rightly  belonging  to 
every  honest  citizen,  whenever  his  conduct  does  not  produce 
injury  to  others — a  condition  within  which  all  civilised  liberty 
is  wisely  and  justly  circumscribed. 

The  very  foundation  of  the  constitution  of  England  ia 
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based  on  tlie  doctrine,  Salus  populi  mprerna  lex — "  The  public 
weal  ifi  the  supreme  law ;"  otherwise  expressed  in  the  maxim, 
"The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  is  the  avowed 
object  of  the  government,  constitution,  and  laws  of  the  realm." 
And  to  achieve  this  "  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number," 
every  member  of  the  commonwealth  cheerfully  resigns  a 
portion  of  that  individual  liberty  of  action,  which  is  exer- 
cised without  limit  only  in  savage  life,  by  placing  himself 
under  the  control  of  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  its 
protection.  On  this  principle,  every  man,  whether  it  be 
agreeable  to  him  or  not,  is  compelled  to  contribute  his  portion 
to  the  rates,  taxes,  and  imposts,  by  which  alone  a  revenue 
can  be  raised,  or  a  government  maintained.  In  the  event  of 
an  epidemic  visiting  our  shores,  every  man,  whether  he  like 
it  or  not,  is  subject,  on  arriving  by  sea,  to  be  detained  in 
quarantine,  or  if  residing  on  land,  to  conform  to  such  direc- 
tions as  a  Sanitary  Commission,  duly  empowered,  may  order 
for  the  public  good.  If  a  manufacturer  establishes  an 
unwholesome  trade  in  any  locality,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
may  be  injured  by  the  fumes  or  emanations  proceeding 
therefrom,  it  may  be  removed,  at  whatever  sacrifice  to  its 
owner,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  If  a  gun- 
powder magazine  be  found  in  too  close  proximity  to  himian 
dwellings,  it  may  be  compulsorily  displaced,  for  the  public 
safety.  The  closing  up  of  burial  grounds,  rendered  sacred 
by  centuries  of  use  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  ancestors  or 
friends  have  their  dust  deposited  therein,  may  be  lawfully 
enforced.  The  consumption  of  their  own  smoke  by  steam- 
boats and  factories,  whether  the  proprietors  approve  of  it  or 
not,  may  be  compelled  by  law,  on  the  grounds  of  public 
safety  and  benefit.  Putrid  meat,  fish,  or  other  provisions 
deemed  unwholesome,  may  be  lawfully  seized,  burnt,  and 
destroyed.     Sailing  ships,  steamboats,  stage-coaches,  onmi- 
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buses,  and  all  kinds  of  public  conveyances,  may  be  limited, 
and  subject  to  inspection  and  restraint,  with  penalties  for 
infringing  regulations,  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  and  all  this  on 
the  principle  that  **  public  welfare  being  the  supreme  law,  all 
other  considerations  must  yield  it  precedence." 

Now,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
amount  of  injury  to  life,  health,  property,  morals,  or  religion, 
by  any  of  the  above  enumerated  evils,  over  which  the  law 
and  constitution  of  England  exercise  such  power,  to  modify, 
abate,  or  suppress  altogether,  with  the  evils  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  their  traffic  and  sale 
among  the  labouring  classes  especially,  he  will  see  that,  in 
atrocity,  amount,  or  extent,  all  the  long  catalogue  of  these 
enumerated  evils  put  together  are  but  an  insignificant  frac- 
tion of  the  great  whole ;  and  will  be  convinced  that  all  of 
them  united  are  infinitely  less  than  the  single  gigantic  evil 
of  Intemperance,  and  its  daily,  nay  hourly,  destructive 
results.  It  is,  therefore,  a  literal  exemplification  of  the 
Scriptural  phrase  of  "  straining  at  the  gnat  and  swallowing 
the  camel,"  to  be  legislating  for  the  suppression  of  the 
smaller  evik,  and  letting  the  monster  evil  of  all  go  im- 
touched. 

But  yet,  it  is  not,  happily,  entirely  imtouched.  Already 
the  constitutional  power  to  deal  with  the  evil,  and  subject  it 
to  some  control,  is  admitted  ;  and  we  have  both  law  and 
custom  on  our  side,  as  precedents,  to  justify,  not  the  exercise 
of  a  new  power,  but  merely  an  extension  of  the  existing  one. 
Already  the  law  prohibits  the  public  sale  of  spirituous  liquors 
without  a  license,  to  which  it  has  the  right  and  power  to 
affix  its  own  conditions.  If  it  were  a  wholesome  and  inno- 
cent traffic,  why  not  make  it  as  free  as  the  sale  of  meat  and 
bread  P    The  law  further  limits  the  hours  at  which  the  houses 
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for  their  sale  may  be  opened — ^under  penalties  for  infraction  ; 
and  latterly,  it  has  enforced  their  being  shut  up,  in  England 
for  a  portion  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  Scotland  for  the  whole 
of  that  day.  If  the  traffic  were  a  usefid  and  honourable  one, 
why  restrain  it  by  law,  any  more  than  the  sale  of  raiment 
for  the  body,  or  books  for  the  mind  ?  The  very  interference 
of  the  Legislature  with  this  traffic,  is  grounded  on  a  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  limiting  and  restraining  an  acknow- 
ledged evil ;  and  thus,  to  such  an  extent,  at  least,  promoting 
the  public  good. 

What  possible  harm,  then,  could  arise  from  the  shutting 
up  such  houses  and  suppressing  the  traffic  altogether  ?  WiU 
it  be  answered,  "The  invasion  of  private  property  P"  But  this 
is  done  when  brothels  and  gaming-houses  are  closed,  or  illicit 
manufactures  are  seized  and  shut  up,  when  nuisances  are  re- 
moved, or  when  putrid  meat  and  fish  "are  burnt  and  destroyed, 
and  all  this  forcibly  and  by  law.  But  if,  by  such  a  change, 
the  traffickers  in  intoxicating  drinks  should  be  obliged  to  s?ek 
some  less  publicly  injurious  occupation,  this  change  would  be 
no  greater  than  that  which  arises  from  the  cessation  of  a  war, 
and  the  disbanding  of  troops  and  seamen,  each  to  seek  new 
spheres  of  employment  elsewhere ;  the  change  from  sailing 
vessels  to  steamers — from  stage  coaches  to  railways — from 
hand-loom  weaving  to  steam-power  looms — from  needlework 
by  the  hand,  to  lacemaking,  embroidery,  and  sewing  by 
machinery — from  the  change,  in  short,  from  any  one  article 
of  taste  or  fashion  to  any  other  in  equally  general  consump- 
tion, or  when  extensively  used  or  demanded. 

No  privation  need  be  suflFered  by  the  man  who  possessed, 
or  who  chose  to  make  a  home,  which,  by  sobriety  and  industry, 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  artizan  and  labourer  in  the 
kingdom.     His  house  or  his  apartment  would  be  as  much  his 
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castle  as  that  of  the  baron  or  duke,  and  he  might  dwell  there 
unmolested  and  unintruded  on,  so  long  as  he  obeyed  the  law. 
The  only  persons  who  might  pretend  to  be  inconvenienced  by 
it,  are  the  floating  and  isolated  individuals  of  the  labouring 
classes,  who  liave  no  /lonies  because  they  spend  so  large  a 
portion  of  their  earnings  in  smoking  and  drinking.  To  them, 
at  first,  the  loss  of  the  gin-palace  and  the  beer-shop,  as  the 
place  of  morniug  call  or  evening  resort,  would  perhaps  be  felt 
as  a  grievance  ;  but  the  absence  of  these  tempting  snares  and 
pitfalls  would  be  the  greatest  boon  that  coidd  be  bestowed 
on  them.  A  single  month  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquors  would  improve  their  health  and  strength,  and  save 
them  all  the  days  and  hours  they  now  waste  over  the  pot  and 
pipe ;  and  a  single  year  of  sobriety  would  put  money  in  their 
pockets,  now  serving  to  swell  the  publican's  gains,  place  whole- 
some food  in  greater  abundance  within  their  reach,  cover  them 
with  more  ample  clothing,  progressively  furnish  their  little 
homes  agreeably ;  and,  if  married,  would  also  place  their 
wives  and  children  in  more  respectable  and  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, give  them  the  means  of  education,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  the  ordinances  of  religion ;  raising  them, 
in  short,  from  mere  "  toilers  for  others" — ^passing  their  lives 
in  an  endless  round  of  hopeless  and  interminable  labour,  to 
free,  independent,  and  industrious  "  founders  of  their  own 
fortunes  ;"  enabling  them  to  look  forward,  as  every  man  in 
the  humblest  walk  of  life  ought  to  do,  to  a  serene  old  age,  in 
possession  of  a  reasonable  competency,  using  his  experience 
and  information  for  the  benefit  of  his  feUow  men  in  this  stage 
of  existence,  and  preparing  to  enter  with  tranquillity  and  hope 
on  that  higher  state  of  being,  to  which  the  humblest  is  as 
undoubted  and  immortal  an  heir  as  the  highest  and  the 
noblest  in  the  land. 

**  A  Maine  Law  for  England,"  would,  in  my  himible  judg- 
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ment,  go  far  to  realise  these  blessings  for  that  portion  of  our 
population  which  stand  most  in  need  of  them ;  and  to  show 
that  this  is  no  newly  conceived  opinion  of  mine,  but  the  result 
of  careful  consideration,  after  examining  all  the  evidence  that 
could  be  adduced  on  the  subject,  I  here  transcribe  three  short 
paragraphs  from  the  "  Report"  which  it  was  my  province  to 
draw  up,  as  Chairman  of  the  "  Parliamentary  Committee" 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  "Causes  and  Remedies  for  Intem- 
perance," in  1834  (fifteen  years  before  the  Maine  Law  was 
thought  of  in  America),  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  its 
chief  provisions  were  in  reality  then  anticipated ;  as,  imder  the 
head  of  "Ultimate  or  Prospective  Remedies,"  I  ventured  to 
recommend  the  following  :— 

"  1. — The  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation,  from  any 
foreign  country  or  ftx)m  our  own  colonies,  of  distilled  spirits  in  any 
shape. 

"  2. — The  equally  absolute  prohibition  of  all  distillation  of  ardent 
spirits  from  grain,  the  most  important  part  of  the  food  of  man,  in 
our  own  country. 

"  3. — The  restriction  of  distillation  from  other  materials  to  the 
purposes  of  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  medicine ;  and  the  confining 
the  wholesale  and  retail  dealing  in  such  articles  to  chemists,  drug- 
gists, and  dispensaries  alone." 

Here,  then,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  "  The  Maine  Law" 
— and  something  more — ^presented  by  me  to  Parliament  twenty 
years  ago.  'But  let  us  have  the  Maine  Law  first,  and  its 
successful  operation  will  pave  the  way  for  ^^the  something 
more,^*  which  another  twenty  years  perhaps  may  realise. 

Simultaneously  with  this  shutting  up  of  all  the  gin-palaces, 
dram-shops,  and  beer-houses  of  the  kingdom  (leaving  only 
the  hotels  and  inns  for  travellers  and  strangers  open,  and 
these  imder  the  same  stringent  prohibition  against  the  supply 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  with  heavy  penalties  and  forfeiture  of 
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license  for  any  infraction  of  the  law),  it  would  be  indispensable 
that  attractive  and  appropriate  places  of  social  meeting  shoidd 
be  provided  to  supply  their  place.  Man  is  a  social  being,  and 
naturally  desires  cheerful  and  friendly  intercourse  and  com- 
munication with  his  feUow  men — ^a  desire  which  it  is  honour- 
able to  entertain,  and  both  safe  and  politic  to  indulge.  It  is 
this  desire,  indeed,  more  than  a  mere  love  of  liquor,  which 
first  induces  men  to  frequent  the  drinking  places  of  the  town 
or  village  in  which  they  reside,  these  being  the  only  places 
almost  at  which  this  desire  can  now  be  gratified ;  and  the 
pajTuent  which  they  are  required  to  make  for  the  accom- 
modation afforded  them  being  exacted  in  the  purchase  of  spirits 
or  beer, — the  taste  is  insensibly  formed  for  these  drinks,  and 
the  appetite  for  them  progressively  increasing  with  its  indul- 
gence, they  pass  unconsciously  from  originally  sober  men  to 
ultimately  confirmed  sots. 

In  every  town  and  village,  therefore,  let  there  be  opened, 
in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  working  population,  and  in 
conveniently  placed  localities,  easily  accessible  to  residents  in 
different  quarters, — capacious  public  halls,  furnished  with 
fires  and  lights  at  the  municipal  or  parish  expense  (and  the 
cost  would  soon  be  saved  in  diminished  poor  and  police  rates 
alone),  to  which  admmion  s/iould  be  entirely  free  for  all  who 
desired  to  enter  them  and  pass  their  leisure  evenings  there — 
to  hear  the  news  of  the  day,  converse  with  their  fellow 
labourers  and  acquaintances,  and  enjoy,  free  of  all  cost,  the 
comforts  of  a  warm  fire,  a  well  lighted  and  weU  ventilated 
room,  and  the  conversation  of  companions  of  their  own 
selection. 

If  more  than  this  was  desired,  it  might  be  furnished  at  the 
most  reasonable  rates — sufficient  to  cover  little  more  than  the 
bare  cost  price — such  as  access  to  an  adjoining  reading-room 
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for  papers,  periodicals,  and  books,  at  a  penny  for  each  evening ; 
a  cup  of  tea  or  coflFee,  with  bread  and  butter,  for  threepence ; 
but  all  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco  absolutely  prohibited, 
and  all  persons  guilty,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  room,  of  noisy  interruption,  quarrelling,  obscene  con- 
versation, profane  swearing,  or  other  disorderly  conduct,  to 
be  expelled  from  the  hall,  and  excluded  from  its  use  for  a 
given  period — ^the  name,  address,  and  reason  of  the  expiilsion 
to  be  affixed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  room  for  general 
information. 

Music,  lectures,  discussions,  exhibitions,  and  every  inno- 
cent form  of  instruction  and  entertainment,  might  be  safely 
added,  when  intoxicating  drinks  were  excluded. 

If  to  such  open  haUs  as  these,  for  those  portions  of  the 
year  in  which  shelter  and  warmth  are  desirable,  were  added, 
in  all  large  towns  especially,  open  parks,  gardens,  and  public 
walks  for  recreation  in  the  seasons  when  these  would  be 
most  agreeable — and  subject,  of  course,  to  the  same  regula- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  sobriety  and  order^-everything 
would  be  provided  for  the  comfort,  instruction,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  very  humblest  classes  of  society,  and  the  loss  of 
the  gin-shop  and  beer-shop  would  soon  be  discovered,  even 
by  themselves,  to  be  an  immense  gain. 

To  enable  these  classes,  however,  to  enjoy  as  they  ought 
to  do,  the  advantages  thus  proposed  to  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all — it  is  essential  that  ail  should  be  educated; — for 
newspapers  and  books  are  of  course  mere  waste  paper  to 
those  who  cannot  read :  and  even  the  pleasures  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  sheltered  hall,  or  the  walk  in  the  public  garden, 
are  tame  and  limited  to  the  uneducated  person — while  both 
become  more  enlarged  and  delightfid  to  those  whose  minds 
are  cultivated,  whose  faculties  of  observation  are  trained  to 
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active  exercise,  whose  topics  of  discourse  are  multiplied  by 
reading,  and  whose  knowledge  of  animated  nature,  as  well 
as  of  rocks,  trees,  plants,  shrubs  and  flowers,  gives  them  a 
ten-fold  interest  when  observing  them  in  all  their  beautiful 
varieties. 

That  this  provision  of  halls  and  reading  rooms  for  the 
winter  months,  and  public  walks  and  gardens  for  the  spring 
and  summer  ones,  is  not  a  new  project,  now  proposed  by 
me  for  the  first  time,  may  be  shown  by  the  fact,  that  they 
formed  a  portion  also  of  the  measures  recommended  by  me 
in  the  "  Parliamentary  Report"  of  1834,  before  referred  to  ; 
and  Bills  were  brought  in  by  me  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  carrying  them  into  execution,  in  1835.  But,  like  almost 
every  other  proposition  that  I  have  ventured  to  make  for 
elevating  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes, — they  were  treated  as  "  Utopian,"  and  were  con- 
demned as  "  wholly  impracticable  " — ^though  during  the 
twenty  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  public  opinion  has  so 
far  advanced  as  to  admit  their  reasonableness,  at  least ;  and 
both  public  parks,  as  well  as  libraries  and  museums,  have 
considerably  increased  in  number  since  then — ^though  still 
far,  far  short  of  what  is  yet  required  by  the  whole  community, 
which  it  is  hoped,  if  not  the  present  generation,  our  im- 
mediate posterity  will  not  fail  to  supply. 

The  following  are  the  paragraphs  of  the  "  Parliamentary 
Report,"  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  measures  therein 
proposed — which  were  thought  at  the  time  "  so  extravagant 
and  absurd,"  that  their  author  was  denounced  by  the  leading 
journals  of  the  day,  as  "  a  visionary,  and  a  dreamer,  fit  only 
for  Bedlam," — and  an  opposition  was  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  supported  by  many  members,  even  to  the  Print- 
ing of  the  Report,  on  the  ground  that  "  it«  absurdity  would  have 
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a  tendency  to  bring  disrepute  on  the  wisdom  of  that  august 
assembly !" 

They  will  be  read  it  is  hoped,  with  more  favourable  feel- 
ings now.     They  are  as  follow  : — 

"  4. — The  establishment,  by  the  joint  aid  of  the  Government  and 
the  local  authorities  and  residents  on  the  spot,  of  public  walks  and 
gardens,  with  places  for  athletic  and  healthy  exercises  in  the  open 
dir,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  every  town,  of  an  extent  and  charac- 
ter adapted  to  its  population ;  and  of  district  and  parish  libraries, 
museums,  and  reading  rooms,  accessible  at  the  lowest  rate  of  charge : 
so  as  to  admit  of  one  or  the  other  being  visited  in  any  weather,  and 
at  any  time ;  with  a  rigid  exclusion  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  of 
every  kind,  from  all  such  places,  whether  in  the  open  air  or  closed. 

"  5. — The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  all 
the  healthy  and  unintoxicating  articles  of  drink  in  ordinary  use ;  so 
as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  the  least  injurious  bever- 
ages, on  much  cheaper  terms  than  the  most  destructive. 

"  6. — The  removal  of  all  taxes  on  knowledge,  and  the  extending 
every  facility  to  the  widest  spread  of  useful  information  to  the 
hiunblest  classes  of  the  community. 

"  7. — A  national  system  of  education,  which  should  ensure  the 
means  of  instruction  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people;  and 
which,  in  addition  to  the  various  branches  of  requisite  and  appro- 
priate knowledge,  should  embrace,  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
instruction  given  by  it  to  every  child  in  the  kingdom,  accurate 
information  as  to  the  poisonous  and  invariably  deleterious  nature  of 
ardent  spirits  as  an  article  of  diet,  in  every  form  and  shape;  as 
well  as  the  inculcation  of  a  sense  of  shame,  at  the  crime  of  voluntarily 
destroying,  or  thoughtlessly  obscuring,  that  faculty  of  reasoning,  and 
that  consciousness  of  responsibility,  which  chiefly  distinguishes 
man  from  the  brute,  and  which  his  Almighty  Maker,  when  He 
created  him  in  His  own  image,  implanted  in  the  human  race,  to 
cultivate,  to  improve,  and  to  refine — and  not  to  corrupt,  to  brutal- 
ize, and  to  destroy." 

These  were  the  legislative  enactments  recommended  and 
attempted  by  me  twenty  years  ago.      May  another,  more 
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fortunate  than  myself,  arise  in  Parliament,  to  accomplish 
their  consummation; — and  if  "  A  Maine  Law  for  England  " 
he  first  secured,  the  rest  will  speedily  follow. 

Manchester,  J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM. 


Dying  Charge  of  the  late  Judge  Talfourd. 

Among  the  recent  public  events  which  have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  evils  wrought  by  intemperate  habits  among  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  population,  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  while  delivering  his  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  from  the  bench,  and  dwelling  on  this  prolific 
cause  of  crime,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  striking ; 
and  the  Alliance  has  wisely  availed  itself  of  this  touching 
event  to  put  forth  the  following  address  on  the  subject  in  the 
columns  of  the  Atlas,  from  which  it  is  transcribed  : — 

**  The  recent  melancholy  event  in  Stafford  Court-house  has  given 
to  the  national  mind  such  an  impressive  view  of  the  enormous  evils 
of  intemperance,  as  the  exciting  cause  and  prolific  source  of  cbime, 
and  consequent  social  wretchedness,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  some  grand,  national,  and  effective  check  or 
remedy  will  be  wisely  devised  and  earnestly  enforced.  The  solemn 
testimony  and  dying  appeals  of  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  cannot  but 
awaken  a  salutary  reflection,  in  proportion  as  they  have  produced  a 
profound  and  painful  sensation.  It  was  no  novel  utterance,  but 
the  mere  reiteration,  with  unusually  solemn  emphasis,  of  what  has 
been  stated  again  and  again  from  every  judicial  bench  in  Christen- 
dom. The  mournful  circumstance  which  has  given  such  intense 
and  enduring  interest  to  the  solemn  declaration  of  Judge  Talfourd 
does  not  make  the  testimony  more  true,  though  it  cannot  fail  to 
render  it  more  affecting  and  memorable.  Before  citing  the  last 
words  of  the  deceased  judge,  the  echo  of  whose  voice  has  scarcely 
ceased,  and  of  whom  it  will  long  be  said  'being  dead,  he  yet 
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speaketh/  we  will  adduce  a  few  other  judicial  utterahces  of  the 
same  character,  from  the  multitude  that  might  be  given,  some  of 
them  from  voices  now  hushed  in  the  solemn  calm  of  death,  and 
others  still  to  be  heard  in  our  court-houses,  from  term  to  term, 
wailing  over  the  heavy  calendars  of  atrocious  crimes,  and  deploring 
'  the  greatest  EnglUh  vice,^  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  as  the  foul  and 
fatal  cause  of  almost  every  social  offence  which  stains  the  annals  of 
our  Christian  land,  making  us  a  byword  and  a  reproach  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  ever  to  be  venerated  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  recorded  the  following 
testimony  in  reference  to  the  connection  between  crime  and  strong 
drink  : — '  I  have  found  that  if  the  murders,  burglaries,  robberies, 
riots,  turaidts,  adulteries,  rapes,  and  other  enormities  that  have  been 
committed  (during  the  last  twenty  years)  were  divided  into  five 
parts,  four  of  them  have  been  the  product  of  excessive  drinking.' 

"Lord  Gillies,  in  1832,  directed  the  attention  of  the  Sheriff  and 
magistrates  of  Glasgow  to  the  fact  that  there  were  not  less  than 
1,300  public-houses  in  the  royalty.  His  lordship  stated  that  he 
coidd  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  facilitiee  thus  afforded 
to  the  indulgence  of  intemperate  habits  tvere  the  principal  cause  of 
the  crime  that  prevailed:  he  therefore  directed  their  most  serious 
attention  to  the  lessening  of  public-houses.  (Have  they  done  so  ? 
and  why  not  ?) 

''  Judge  Erskine  declared  at  the  Salisbury  assizes,  when  passing 
sentence  on  a  prisoner,  for  a  crime  committed  under  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquor,  *  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  criminal 
cases  were  from  the  same  cause.' 

**  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  addressing  the  grand  jury  at  Norwich, 
said,  '  If  it  were  not  for  this  drinking,  you  and  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do.^ 

"  Baron  Alderson,  when  passing  sentence  on  a  man  who  had 
killed  another  in  a  drunken  fray,  said,  '  If  all  men  could  be  dis- 
suaded from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  office  of  a  judge 
would  he  a  sinecure,^ 

'*  Judge  Coleridge,  at  the  Oxford  assizes,  declared  '  that  he  never 
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knew  a  case  brought  before  him  whicli  was  not  directly  or  indirectl j 
connected  with  intoxicating  liquors.* 

"Mr.  Justice  Williams,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  at  York,  in 
1 846,  observed  *  that  the  experience  of  these  assizes  had  proved, 
that  all  the  crime  which  had  filled  the  caatle,  was  to  be  traced,  either 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  habit  of  drunkenness,  which  appeared 
to  be  very  prevalent,  and  tended  so  much  to  the  disgrace  of  that 
large  county/ 

"Judge  Wightman,  in  his  address  to  the  grand  jury,  at  the 
CrowTi-court,  Liverpool,  in  August,  1846,  said  'that  of  the  ninety^ 
two  prisoners  whose  names  were  on  the  calendar,  six  were  charged 
with  wilful  murder,  twelve  with  manslaughter,  thirteen  with 
malicious  injury  to  the  person,  sixteen  with  burglary,  and  eight  with 
highway  robbery,  accompanied  with  violence  to  the  person.  He 
found,  from  a  perusal  of  the  depositions,  one  unfailing  cause  of  the 
four-fifths  of  these  crimes  was,  as  it  was  in  every  other  calendar,  the 
besetting  sin  of  drunkenness.  In  almost  all  the  cases  of  personal 
violence  and  injury,  the  scene  was  2i  public-house  or  a  beer-shop,* 

"  The  late  Judge  Gumey  declared  '  that  every  crime  has  its  origin 
more  or  less  in  drunketmess.* 

"  We  might  go  on  multiplying  these  testimonies  almost  ad 
infinitum.  All  the  judges  of  the  land  express  but  one  conviction : — 
That  the  grand  incentive  to  crime  of  every  kind  is  to  be  found  in  our 
national  vice  of  drunkenness.  No  judge  ever  expressed  a  contrary 
opinion;  and  no  man  of  sane  mind  can  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  conclusion.  Nothing  but  apathy,  and  appetite,  and  the  iron 
sway  of  custom,  and  fashion,  and  habit,  could  withstand  the  ap- 
plication and  force  of  the  momentous  lesson  involved  in  this  awful 
and  unanimous  verdict.  But  it  is  no  easy  task  to  gain  the  attention 
of  a  people  so  besotted  and  reckless  as  those  must  be  who  squander 
on  one  lustftd  indulgence  seventy  millions  sterling  annually.  But 
surely  they  will  hear  and  heed  the  faithful  testimony  which  has 
just  fallen  from  the  lips  of  one  whose  earnest  and  deep  emotion 
gave  force  and  significance  to  words  that  nothing  but  the  solemnity 
of  the  sudden  public  death  of  the  speaker,  whilst  yet  delivering  his 
fearful  message,  could  further  emphasise  ! 

"On  Monday,  the  13th  instant,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  while  on 
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the  bench,  and  addressing  the  grand  jury,  at  Stafford  Court-house, 
suddenly  expired.  The  cause  of  death  was  apoplexy,  brought  on, 
as  it  appeared,  by  the  excited  feelings  under  which  his  lordship 
was  addressing  the  grand  jury,  in  reference  to  the  atrocious  crimes 
by  which  the  calendar  of  that  county  was  stained,  even  more  than 
on  ordinary  occasions;  owing,  as  it  appeared  to  his  lordship,  to 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  district,  which  furnished  the  work- 
ing classes  with  more  ample  means  for  squandering*  upon  indul- 
gence in  intoxicating  drinks.  The  calendar  contained  a  list  of  100 
prisoners,  many  of  them  charged  with  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
against  life,  and  person,  and  property.  There  were  seventeen  cases 
of  manslaughter,  and  thirty  cases  where  persons  were  charged  with 
the  crime  of  highway  robbery.  These  crimes,  his  lordship  observed, 
might  be  traced  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  to  the  vice  of  intempe- 
rance, which  was  so  prevalent  in  the  mining  district.  These  were 
his  last  words : — 

"  *  No  doubt  that  the  exciting  cause  in  the  far  larger  number  of  these 
cases — the  exciting  cause  that  every  judge  has  to  deplore  in  every 
county  of  this  land — is  that  which  was  justly  called  in  the  admirable 
discourse  to  which  I  listened  yesterday  from  the  sheriff's  chaplain,  "  the 
greatest  English  vice,"  which  makes  us  a  by-word  and  a  reproach 
amongst  nations,  who  in  other  respects  are  inferior  to  us,  and 
have  not  the  same  noble  principles  of  Christianity  to  guide  and 
direct  them — I  mean  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  No  doubt  that  this  in 
most  of  these  cases  is  the  immediate  cause,  and  it  is  a  cause  in  two 
ways  of  the  crimes  wliich  will  come  before  you,  and  especially  of  the 
crime  of  highway  robbery  ;  for  whereas  on  the  one  hand  it  stirs  np 
evil,  awakens  malice,  and  kindles  the  slumbering  passions  of  the  human 
heart,  and  puts  the  reason  into  a  state  of  twilight ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  points  out  the  victim  as  the  person  to  be  robbed,  by  presenting 
temptations  to  those  who  see  him  exposing  his  money  in  public-house 
after  public-house — or  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  he  finds  himself  a 
sharer  in  a  sin,  from  which  domestic  ties  should  keep  him,  and  is 
overtaken  by  his  partner  in  that  sin,  who  adds  to  it  another  crime, 
or  he  is  marked  out  by  some  of  her  wicked  associates.  One  great  evil 
of  this  circumstance  is,  I  think,  you  will  find,  looking  at  the  depositions 
one  after  the  other,  that  it  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  same  story  over 
again — of  some  man  who  has  gone  from  public-house  to  public  house, 
spending  his  money  and  exhibiting  his  money,  and  is  marked  out  by  those 
who  observe  him  as  the  fitting  object  for  plunder,  when  his  senses  are 
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obscured,  and  who  is  made  the  subject  of  an  attack  under  those  circum- 
stauces,  which  enable  the  parties  to  escape  from  the  consequences; 
because,  although  the  story  may  be  perfectly  true  which  the  prosecutor 
in  this  case  tell^ — although  it  may  be  yividly  felt  by  him — ^yet  he  is 
obliged  to  confess — * 

''  Here  the  learned  judge  suddenly  ceased  speaking,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  melancholy  fact  became  painfully  manifest  that  those 
who  hud  heard  him  had  been  listening  to  lus  last  words,  and  that 
he  was  no  more.'* 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed,  however,  from  this  emphatic 
charge,  and  its  tragical  interruptioii  by  death,  that  in- 
temperate habits  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  labouring 
classes,  and  the  criminal  population,  the  interests  of  truth 
demand  that  it  should  be  added,  that  among  the  most  highly 
educated,  and  in  all  other  respects  the  least  criminal  portion 
of  the  community,  these  habits  are  not  so  rare  as  we  could 
desire  them  to  be ;  and  it  is  mainly  to  the  force  of  these 
examples  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  the  constant 
tendency  of  the  inferior  classes  to  imitate  the  manners  and 
practice  of  those  above  them  in  the  social  scale,  that  these 
habits  have  descended  downwards  in  society,  from  a  period 
when  it  was  thought  characteristic  of  a  "gentleman,** — a 
man  of  spirit,  and  of  wit — ^to  be  more  or  less  intoxicated  every 
night,  so  late  even  as  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  when 
the  monarch  himself,  whose  great  pride  it  was  to  be  con- 
sidered "  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,"  rarely  or  ever 
went  to  bed  sober. 

Though  there  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  considerable  change 
for  the  better,  in  the  habits  of  the  English  gentry,  as  to  the 
intemperate  use  of  wine  and  stimulating  drinks,  since  then, 
and  though  education  is  much  relied  on  as  a  preservative 
against  the  evil  practice,  it  is  unfortunately  far  from  being 
obliterated.  In  the  course  of  a  single  week,  in  the  month 
of  March  last,  there  appeared  in  the  public  journals — 1.  The 
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case  of  a  young  nobleman  allied  to  one  of  tlie  lughest  familieB 
in  the  land,  dying  suddenly  on  board  one  of  the  ships  of 
war  forming  the  Baltic  fleet,  of  which  he  was  an  officer,  just 
at  the  moment  of  their  sailing — from  the  eflFects  of  extreme 
intemperance.     2.  The  sudden  death  of  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  on  a  Sunday. 
S,  The  suspension  from  his  clerical  duties  of  a  Bector  of  the 
Established  Church,  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  in- 
temperate habits.     4.  The  bringing  up  a  member  of  Par- 
liament at  the  police  office  in  London,  where  he  was  fined 
forty  shillings  for  being  found  drunk  and  disorderly.     But 
what  is  perhaps  more  striking  and  emphatic  still,  is  the  fact, 
which  no  one  has  yet  had  the  courage  to  mention,  though  it 
is  due  to  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Temperance  that  it  should  be 
publicly  known,  namely,  that  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd, 
whose  splendid  talents    and  many  amiable   qualities  only 
make  the  contrast  more  striking,  was  himself  what  is  called 
a  "  high-liver,"  not  merely  fond  of  wine,  but  so  indulging 
in  its  use  as  to  be  painfully  visible  in  what  are  called  con- 
vivial meetings ;  and  in  all  probability  this  habit,  continued 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
apoplectic  fit  in  which  he  was  so  suddenly  summoned  from 
life,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  lamenting,  with  so  much 
eloquence,  and  no    doubt   genuine   feeling  of   sorrow,   the 
intemperance  of  the  labouring  classes.     Whoever  has  read 
Mr.   Talfourd's    "  Vacation  Rambles, "    descriptive   of  his 
Tour  in  Switzerland,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  remarked  the 
gusto  with   which   he   dwells  on   the  charms  of  wine  and 
brandy,   and   the  exidtation   with  which  he  speaks  of  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  living  in  a  coimtry  where  both  can 
be  had  easily,  and  the  former  used  for  breakfast,  instead  of 
tea  or  coffee.     No  man  who  did  not  really  consider  these 
stimulants  to  be  the  source  of  the  highest  gratification,  woiild 
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write  of  them  with  such  zest  and  earnestness  as  this  author 
has  done. 

The  late  Professor  TVilson,  of  Edinburgh,  is  another 
example  of  the  combination  of  great  talents  with  a  most 
intemperate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  "  Noctes  Am- 
brosianae," — ^as  the  midnight  revels  of  the  chief  writers  in 
"Blackwood's  Magazine/'  who  held  their  bacchanalian  orgies 
at  Ambrose's  Hotel,  in  Edinburgh,  were  called, — furnish  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  convivial  habits  of  these  "  instructors  of  the 
people."  And  I  remember  well,  on  the  last  occasion  of  my 
being  in  Edinburgh,  in  1850,  hearing  that  the  Professor 
had  been  warned  by  his  medical  friends  that  imless  he  di- 
minished his  usual  consumption  of  whisky  toddy,  amounting 
to  several  tumblers  after  his  dinner,  daily,  he  would  soon  sufTer 
paralysis,  as  the  premonitory  warning  of  approaching  death, 
which  was  unhappily  soon  after  realised.  The  extensive 
prevalence  of  this  habit  of  drinking  whisky  to  excess,  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  is  painfully  visible 
to  all  strangers  who  pass  through  the  country  and  mingle 
at  all  in  society ;  and,  though  the  instances  are  hushed  up, 
and  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  it  is,  nevertheless,  notorious 
that  very  many  of  the  Scottish  clergy  are  degraded  from 
their  pulpits  every  year,  by  reason  of  their  intemperate 
habits,  though  these  must  be  of  long  standing,  and  inveterate 
in  the  extreme,  to  subject  the  parties  to  what  is  so  calculated 
to  bring  scandal  on  the  body  at  large. 

Two  of  the  most  popular  poets  ever  produced  by  Scotland, 
Robert  Bums  and  Thomas  Campbell,  were  melancholy  in- 
stances of  the  union  of  great  talent  with  fearful  intemperance; 
and  the  closing  years  of  the  Bard  of  Hope,  were  witnessed 
by  his  best  friends  with  the  deepest  sorrow.  Byron,  in  his 
eulogies  on  gin-and- water,  and  Moore,-  in  his  Anacreontics 
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and  Irish  Melodies,  did  their  share  also  to  exalt  the  enjoyment 
of  wine,  and  clothe  the  vice  of  intemperance  with  all  the 
fascination  of  which  their  pens  were  capable ;  and  Charles 
Lamb,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Edgar  Poe,  and  Robert  Haydon, 
all  had  their  days  cut  short  by  drinking  :  while  Barry  Corn- 
wall, in  his  English  Songs,  most  of  which  have  been  set  to 
music,  and  thus  their  powers  of  mischief  strengthened  and 
expanded,  gives  utterance  to  such  strains  as  these  in  his 
Songs,  published  by  Mr.  Moxon : — 

Oh,  Trinity  Ale  is  8tout  and  good, 

Whether  in  bottle  it  be,  or  wood ; 

'Tis  good  at  morning,  'tis  good  at  night, 

(Ye  should  drink  while  the  liquor  is  bubbling  bright,) 

Tis  good  for  man,  for  woman,  and  child, 

Being  neither  too  strong  nor  yet  too  mild, 

It  strengthens  the  body,  it  strengthens  the  mind, 

And  hitteth  the  toper's  taste  refined. 


Why  doth  the  bottle  stand,  boys  ? 
Let  the  glass  go  silent  round ! 

Wine  should  go 

As  the  blood  aoth  flow. 
Its  course,  without  pause  or  sound. 

Scorn  not  wine !  Truth  divine 

And  courage  dwell  with  noble  wine. 


Drink,  and  fill  the  night  with  mirth  ! 

Let  us  have  a  mighty  measure. 
Till  we  quite  forget  the  earth 

And  soar  into  a  world  of  ])leasure. 
Drink,  and  let  a  health  go  round, 

('Tis  the  drinker's  noble  duty). 
Drink,  and  fill  your  throats  with  mirth ! 

Drink,  and  drown  the  world  in  pleasure ! 

As  a  contrast  and  commentary  on  these  effiisions  of  the 
distempered  brain,  the  following  is  only  one  of  numerous 
similar  cases,  occurring  in  every  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
as  well  as  in  America,  from  indulgence  in  these  so-called 
pleasures ;  though  every  effort  is  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  to  throw  the  veil  of  silence  and  oblivion 
over  the  story  of  their  end,  whenever  practicable ;  and  there- 
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fore  not  one  perhaps  in  a  hundred  of  the  cases  that  really 
occur,  are  ever  publicly  known  to  the  world.  When  one  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  was  asked  whether  it  was 
safe  to  speak  of  any  man's  career  as  fortunate  or  happy,  he 
replied,  "  Not  until  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  death,  as 
then  alone  it  coidd  be  clearly  seen  throughout  its  whole 
extent."  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall's  votaries  of  pleasure,  therefore, 
have  their  end  to  be  considered  as  well  as  their  beginning 
and  their  middle  term  of  life  ;  and  here  is  an  example,  from 
a  very  recent  record  of  the  present  year,  taken  from  a  public 
newspaper,  of  the  kind  of  end  that  frequently  terminates 
their  delirium  of  momentary  delights. 

"  We  Bee  it  announced  in  the  newspapers  that  Ovid  F.  Johnson, 
formerly  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  brother,  we  believe 
of  the  late  Governor  of  that  State,  died  a  few  days  ago  in  Wash- 
ington, a  most  melancholy  death.  He  had  been  picked  up  from  the 
gutter  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  sent  to  the  vagrant  department  of 
the  workhouse,  where  he  ended  his  sad  career.  Poor  Johnson !  A  man 
of  talents,  education,  and  society — a  man  who  might  have  been  the 
pride  of  his  family  and  an  ornament  to  his  State,  has  perished  as 
a  drunken  vagrant.  What  a  blessing  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  would 
be  to  the  city  of  Washington  !*' — Herald, 

When  such  are  the  lives  and  deaths,  and  such  the  labours 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  and  professed 
teachers  of  the  reading  portion  of  the  community,  it  is  time 
indeed  to  endeavour  to  stem  the  pernicious  influence  of  their 
examples  and  writings  by  associations  and  alliances  formed  on 
the  safer  foundations  of  Scriptural  truth,  of  physiological 
science,  and  of  political  and  moral  statistics,  as  well  as  the 
testimony  of  physicians,  judges,  magistrates,  and  others  in- 
timately conversant  with  the  extent  and  causes  of  the  disease, 
crime,  and  poverty  engendered  by  the  ale,  wine,  and  spirits, 
thus  eulogized  and  commended ;  but  which,  as  Solomon 
truly  said  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  all  history  and  ex- 
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perience  liks  since  proved  its  truth,  "  in  the  end  it  stingeth 
like  an  adder,  and  biteth  like  a  serpent." 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  see  some  of  the  highest  and 
the  noblest  in  intellect  as  well  as  rank,  coming  forth  to  give 
their  open  testimony  and  public  advocacy  in  favour  of  Tem- 
perance and  the  Maine  Law.  The  Earl  of  Harrington  has 
given  in  his  a(Siesion  to  the  Alliance,  and  made  an  excellent 
speech  on  the  subject.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  have  all  given  practical  proof  of  their 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  entire  abandonment  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  among  the  tenantry  of  their  own  estates,  and 
in  the  community  generally.  Every  week  indeed  new  adhesions 
to  the  Temperance  cause  from  the  upper  ranks  are  being  pro- 
claimed ;  and  when  Royalty  shall  set  the  fashion  in  England, 
as  Eing  Oscar  and  his  Queen  have  done  in  Sweden,  we  shall 
see  a  much  more  rapid  conversion  of  the  dignitaries  of  Church 
and  State  than  has  ever  yet  been  witnessed. 

Labours  of  Scientific  Men. 

During  the  last  few  months,  an  alarm  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  re-appearance  of  cholera  in  the  country,  and  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  fearful  ravages  it  committed  at  Newcastle  and 
other  places  in  the  north  during  the  last  year,  makes  many 
tremble  at  the  sound  of  its  approach.  But  for  the  all-absorb- 
ing topic  of  the  war  with  Russia,  we  should  probably  have 
heard  much  more  of  the  disease ;  but  enough  has  been  made 
public  to  excite  apprehension  for  its  spread  at  least.  -  Should 
that  unhappily  take  place  during  the  approaching  warm 
weather,  we  shall  have  the  UBual  expensive  array  of  Sanitary 
Boards  and  Commissioners ;  and  the  questions  of  draining, 
sewerage,  model  lodging  houses,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness, 
will  be  discussed  in  all  the  journals  of  the  kingdom.     Many 
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will  be  for  plucking  the  leaves,  and  some  will  be  for  lopping 
the  branches,  of  this  Upas  tree ;  but  the  wisest  physicians  will 
look  at  its  root,  and  if  that  be  poisonous,  will  recommend  that 
instead  of  this  poison  being  allowed  to  circulate  through  the 
trunk,  and  give  its  pestiferous  odour  to  the  air,  which  it 
would  continue  to  do  even  if  the  leaves  and  branches  were  all 
removed,  the  safest  way  would  be  to  pluck  it  up  entirely,  or 
hew  it  down  and  cast  it  into  the  fire,  the  fate  which  Divine 
authority  assigns  to  every  tree  that  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit 
— and  this  is  the  only  produce  of  the  tree  in  question.  We 
rejoice,  therefore,  to  find  that  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  first  physi- 
ologist of  the  day,  has  entered  the  field  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  won  new  laurels  by  his  brief  but  masterly  exposi- 
tion of  the  influence  of  Intemperance  in  producing  cholera, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  London  Weekly  News. 

A  new  work  of  surpassing  interest  has  also  just  appeared 
in  America  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Youmans,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  entitled  "  Alcohol,  and  the  Constitution 
of  Man ;  being  a  Popular  and  Scientific  Account  of  the 
Chemical  History  and  Properties  of  Alcohol,  and  its  leading 
Effects  upon  the  Healthy  Human  Constitution."  It  may 
take  rank  with  Dr.  Carpenter's  Prize  Essay,  "  On  the  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors,"  and  higher  praise  can 
hardly  be  awarded  to  it. 

Voices  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Polynesia. 

We  have  seen  the  noble  share  which  America  has  had 
in  producing  and  advancing  the  Temperance  Reforma- 
tion, and  our  own  British  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
adjoining  to  the  State  of  Maine,  has  had  the  honourable  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
neighbouring  State,  while  Canada  is  fast  advancing  to  the 
same  position.     It  may  be  worth  our  while  therefore  to  turn 
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oiir  regards  for  a  moment  to  some  other  portions  of  the  globe, 
to  see  what  is  saying  and  doing  upon  the  same  important 
subject  there.     We  commence  with  Finland  and  Sweden. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  from  Finland,  dated 
20th  August,  1853,  addressed  to  Wm.  Tanner,  Ashley-grange, 
Bristol.  After  describing  the  effects  of  a  long-continued  drought, 
during  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  which,  it  appears,  has  placed 
that  country,  and  others  in  Northeru  Europe,  on  the  verge  of  a 
famine,  rendering  their  prospects  exceedingly  gloomy,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  observe — 

"  We  are,  however,  in  hope  that  an  immense  good  will  come  out 
of  it.  By  the  earnest  endeavours  of  some  well-disposed,  both  in 
Sweden  and  Finland,  the  attention  of  the  government  has  been 
drawn  to  the  great  evil  of  distilling  brandy  j  thereby  probably 
destroying  more  than  half  the  slender  means  of  subsistence,  so  that 
complete  famine  would  be  inevitable.  The  inhabitants  of  Sweden, 
numbering  about  three  millions,  consume  nearly  fifty  million  cans  of 
brandy  annually,  a  quantity  which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  whole 
world.  In  Finland  it  is  pretty  much  the  same.  Our  neighbouring 
parish,  which  is  a  very  poor  one,  contains  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  three  thousand  tons  of  rye  are  annually  turned  into  brandy  for 
their  consumption,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  them  with  bread 
for  the  next  three  months.  In  consideration  of  the  present  gloomy 
prospects  a  loud  cry  has  been  raised  that  government  ought  to  pro- 
hibit entirely  the  distillation  of  brandy  for  the  present  year ;  and 
that  if  the  advantages,  which  in  every  respect  would  result  from 
such  a  measure,  should  be  such  as  the  Mends  of  Temperance  have 
long  pointed  out,  then  distillation  ought  to  be  abolished  for  ever. 
Government  has  listened  to  these  remonstrances,  and  the  subject  is 
now  under  serious  consideration.  You  may  well  suppose  with  what 
anxious  expectation  the  decision  is  looked  for.  The  Temperance 
cause  has  never  made  greater  progress  than  in  the  last  three  months, 
and  it  seems  as  if  some  great  steps  will  be  taken  in  the  right 
direction,  at  least,  as  relates  to  Finland  and  Sweden.  The  King  of 
Sweden  has  already,  from  his  own  conviction,  gone  so  far  as  to  re- 
strain the  period  of  distilling  from  six  to  two  months ;  but  a  propo- 
sition is  to  be  made  to  the  Diet  in  December  to  prohibit  distillation 
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entirely,  at  least,  for  tliis  year,  on  trial.  The  first  physician  in 
Sweden,  Dr.  Kuss,  has  written  a  very  able  treatise  on  the  influence 
of  brandy,  and  by  an  order  of  the  King  100,000  copies  are  to  be 
distributed  thoughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  to 
spread  information  on  the  subject.  Here  also,  in  Finland,  several 
patriots  have  united  to  collect  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  same  book.  Dr.  Huss  sets  forth  the  frightful  conse- 
quences of  brandy-drinking  as  well  to  the  body  as  to  the  soul,  and 
calls  on  his  countrymen,  in  the  most  feeling  language,  to  have 
compassion  on  their  offspring  if  they  will  not  think  of  themselves. 
"We  cannot  but  hope  that  good  will  come  out  of  it,  and  then  we  may 
well  call  the  present  distress  a  blessing  in  disguise." 

In  confirmation  of  the  views  of  our  correspondent,  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  appending  the  following  extract  from  an  American 
paper,  whicli  shows  in  a  remarkable  manner  that  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  are  directed  to  the  working  of  the  Maine  Law : — 

"  A  note  has  been  received  in  Maine  from  the  official  representa- 
tive to  the  United  States  government  of  the  Sling  of  Sweden,  asking 
for  information  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  the  Maine  Law  upon 
poverty,  pauperism,  and  cijme,  and  the  general  interests  of  Maine. 
He  was  instructed  by  his  sovereign  to  procure  this  information  to 
be  transmitted  to  Sweden." 

In  India  the  Temperance  question  was  agitated  so  long 
ago  as  1836,  by  the  lamented  and  venerable  Archdeacon 
JefFeries,  who,  in  that  year,  published  his  remarkable  work, 
entitled,  *'  Charges  against  Custom  and  Public  Opinion,  for 
the  following  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors — 1.  For  having 
stolen  away  the  senses  of  mankind,  and  on  sundry  occasions 
driven  the  world  mad.  2.  For  their  outrageous  appetites 
in  having  eaten  up  the  imderstanding  and  the  conscience : 
and,  S.  For  having  feloniously  put  stones  into  the  heart." 
Published  by  Smith  and  Elder,  Comhill,  Booksellers  to  their 
Majesties.  Copies  of  these  were  sent  to  King  William,  and 
the  good  Queen  Adelaide,  and  coming  from  a  dignitary  of 
the  Established  Church  it  was  not  looked  upon  with  the  sus- 
picion that  attaches  to  other  labours  of  a  similar  kind,  by 
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less  eminent  persons  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy.  By  its 
pages  the  members  of  the  Bombay  Government,  and  the  East 
India  Company,  were  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  tre- 
mendous and  increasing  ravages  which  spirit-drinking — first 
made  familiar  to  the  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  by  the 
example  of  their  rulers — was  committing  among  the  native 
population,  as  well  as  the  stumbling-block  which  it  offered  to  all 
successful  labours  of  the  missionaries,  to  convert  them  to  a 
belief  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Nevertheless,  the  cupidity 
for  gain,  which  has  ever  characterised  the  rule  of  these 
"  merchant  princes,"  as  they  have  been  called,  though  now 
no  longer  entitled  to  the  appellation,  overruled  all  considera- 
tions of  moral  improvement,  and  a  sober  race  of  people  have 
been  changed  into  a  drunken  one,  to  a  great  extent  at  least, 
by  the  efforts  made  by  their  rulers  to  encourage  the  drinking 
of  Spirits  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  derived  from  it. 

An  Appeal  from  Australia, 

Is  there  yet  any  other  portion  of  our  extended  dominion 
that  suffers  under  a  similar  curse  P  Alas !  one  of  the  most 
remote  in  point  of  distance,  though  most  recent  in  date  of 
foundation  among  all  our  varied  Colonies,  is  even  in  a  worse 
condition  still.  These  are  two  passages  only,  out  of  a  hundred 
that  might  be  copied,  taken  from  the  two  leading  daily 
papers  of  that  Colony,  the  Argm  and  the  Herald: — 

Dhunkekness  in  Australia. — The  Melbourne  Arpm  writes : — 
'^  The  paramount  cause  of  crime  here  is  drunkenness — a  vice  which 
has  risen  to  a  rcaUy  fearful  height.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
large  masses  of  the  population  had  no  resource  in  their  hours  of 
leisure  except  drinking,  even  although  their  circumstances  are  com- 
fortable, and  they  have  every  inducement  to  sobriety  and  self-respect. 
Hence  drunkenness  is  here  the  prevalent  vice  amongst  people  who 
cannot  be  called  by  the  depreciatory  title  of  '  the  poorer  classes.' 
Grog-selling  is  the  most  general,  and  by  far  the  most  lucrative,  of  all 
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trades.  The  publicans  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  wealthy 
class  in  the  community,  although  from  the  abuses  in  th^  licensing 
system,  and  the  negligence  of  the  magistracy,  many  of  that  body  are 
men  of  the  very  worst  class,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  have  been 
intrusted  with  powers  of  such  extended  mischief.  On  the  diggings 
the  traffic  is  illegal,  but  it  is  not  the  less  general  on  that  account. 
In  this  fact,  some  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  we  regret  to  say, 
the  Government,  find  an  argument  for  legalising  spirit-selling  on  the 
diggings ;  and  another  attempt  to  get  this  done  is  to  be  made  during 
the  present  session.  Whether  successful  or  not,  the  practical  result 
— the  prevalence  of  drunkenness — remains  the  same ;  and  that  is  so 
undeniable  and  so  disastrous  a  fact,  that  for  our  own  part  we  see  no 
means  of  grappling  with  the  evil,  except  the  introduction  of  some 
stringent  measure  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirits.  To  this 
conviction  the  more  intelligent  and  moral  part  of  the  community  are 
fast  coming  round ;  and  the  press,  almost  without  exception,  accords 
in  it ;  an  unanimity  which  affords  an  indication  of  purity  and  high- 
mindedness  on  the  part  of  that  powerful  organ,  very  creditable  to 
itself,  and  one  which  both  executive  and  legislature  would  do  well 
to  follow.  The  great  difficulty,  of  course,  lies  in  the  introduction  of 
such  a  measure  into  a  community  where  general  propensity  and 
pecuniary  interest  are  so  powerfully  against  it.  But  these  very 
obstacles  enhance  the  necessity  for  it :  and  so  we  hope  that  the 
reaction  in  public  morals  will  set  in  on  an  early  day." 

In  the  Herald  of  the  same  place,  an  account  is  given  of  a 
murder  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne — a  not  unfrequent  event 
— and  the  inquest  held  on  the  unhappy  victim  of  the  drunken 
perpetrator  of  the  crime,  on  the  proceedings  of  which  it  was 
shown  that  excessive  drinking  was  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
robberies  and  murders  of  which  their  early  annals  were 
already  so  full  ;  and  that  the  only  hope  of  any  change  in  the 
state  of  society  there,  was  by  effecting  some  change,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  number  of  the  temptations  to  drink,  by  which 
every  man  was  waylaid,  as  it  were,  in  every  portion  of  his 
daily  path.  The  following  are  the  observations  of  the  Mel- 
bourne editor  on  the  subject: — 
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"  The  evil,  then,  has  reached  a  magnitude  with  which  the  Legis- 
lature must  deal.  The  subject,  we  are  told,  is  a  difficult  one.  Of 
course  it  is.  The  more  worthy  that  physician  of  the  State,  a  scien- 
tific politician.  Whether  a '  Maine  Liquor  Law,'  amongst  such  social 
elements  as  ours,  be  enforceable  or  not,  may  be  a  matter  of  question ; 
but  that  something  is  even  immediately  in  our  power  for  mitigating 
this  vast  evil,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Away  with  the  solemn  farce  of 
our  justices'  stock  sentence — *  fined  forty  shillings,  or  take  him 
over,* — a  sentence  which  in  one  case  sells  to  the  possessor  of  forty 
shillings  the  privilege  of  getting  drunk  offensively  to  society,  whilst 
the  drunkard  who  cannot  pay  the  forty  shillings  must  take  it  out  in 
the  lock-up — ^not  because  he  got  drunk,  but  because  he  has  not  got 
forty  shillings.  But  more,  let  us  abandon  this  sad  foolery,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  say  this  (too  frequently  in  this  Colony)  corrupt  business 
of  licensing — copied  in  form  from  the  system  at  home — which  sup- 
plies to  the  evil  denounced  ever  new  life  and  vigour.  Until  our 
benches  of  magistrates  are  restrained  in  this  particular,  they  are 
allowed  to  manufacture  the  vice  they  are  afterwards  called  upon  to 
punish." 

We  have  mentioned,  in  a  former  portion  of  this  work,  that 
the  excellent  Chief  Justice  of  Victoria,  the  province  of  which 
Melbourne  is  thc«capital,  Sir  William  k  Beckett,  had,  during 
his  stay  in  the  country,  given  all  the  weight  of  his  official 
position  and  high  standing  to  the  promotion  of  the  Temperance 
Reformation  in  the  community  over  which  he  judicially  pre- 
sided, by  giving  public  lectures  on  the  subject,  by  printing 
tracts,  and  by  seizing  every  fit  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
subject  from  the  bench.  The  fruits  of  his  wise  and  benevolent 
labours  have  at  length  begun  to  appear ;  and  we  read  with 
pleasure  the  following  proofs  of  this  auspicious  beginning  of 
an  cfibrt  which  cannot  but  have  an  honourable  and  useful  end. 

An  Anti' Liquor 'Traffic  League  for  Victoria, 

'*  We  rejoice  to  hail  the  new  Anti- Liquor-Traffic  League  which  has 
been  recently  started  in  the  interesting  colony  of  Victoria,  under 
promising  auspices.  Several  earnest  and  patriotic  men  have  put 
down  their  names  as  yearly  BubBcriberB  of  £100  each  in  support  of 
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the  movement.  The  Melbourne  Argm  and  the  Banner  give  hearty 
support  to  the  agitation,  the  former  having  a  circulation  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  copies  weekly ;  and  from  whose  leading 
columns  of  Dec.  9th,  1 853,  we  make  the  following  extracts,  which 
will  be  read  by  all  our  friends  with  deep  interest : — 

*'  *  Some  days  ago,  when  writing  on  the  necessity  of  a  measure 
similar  to  the  Mame  Liquor  Law,  in  order  to  the  suppression  of 
drunkenness  in  this  colony,  we  threw  out  the  suggestion  of  forming 
a  League  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  a  measure.  A  patriotic 
citizen,  Mr.  Fulton,  of  the  foundry,  caught  up  the  idea,  and  oiffered 
to  head  a  subscription  list  with  the  sum  of  £100  a  year,  provided 
that  four  other  subscribers  to  the  same  amount  would  come  forward. 
Mr.  Fultoif  s  generous  challenge  met  with  an  instant  resx>onse  from 
8  worthy  fellow-citizen,  who  sent  a  letter  stating,  **  I  gladly  become 
one  of  your  annual  subscribers  for  £100,  and  confidently  expect  your 
five  subscribers  will  increase  to  nearly  fifty !"  Several  other  gentle- 
men have  signified  their  intention  of  adding  their  names  as  £100 
subscribers ;  and  many  more  have  offered  smaller  sums.  A  League 
has  beon  actually  formed  under  the  designation  of  the  "  Victoria 
Liquor  Law  League,''  for  the  express  purpose  of  agitating  the  ques- 
tion throughout  the  Colony,  and  inducing  the  Legislature  to  pass  a 
prohibitory  measure.  We  express  our  cordial  approbation  of  the 
movement,  on  conviction  of  its  necessity  and  wisdom,  our  best 
wishes  for  its  success,  and  the  honour  in  which  we  hold  those  who  • 
thus  come  forward  to  fight  in  the  very  van  of  so  holy  a  battle.'  " 

I  have  already  exceeded  the  space  allotted  for  the  limits  of 
this  work,  and  must  therefore  draw  it  to  a  close.  I  cannot 
do  so,  however,  without  expressing  my  sincere  conviction 
that  the  Temperance  cause  was  never  in  a  more  hopeful  or 
promising  condition  than  at  present.  It  never  had  so  many 
adherents,  so  many  advocates,  or  so  many  friends.  The 
admirable  working  of  the  Maine  Law  in  America,  wherever 
it  has  yet  been  introduced,  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  no 
commimity  having  once  enjoyed  its  blessings  has  yet  asked 
for  its  repeal ;  and  it  begins  to  be  equally  demanded  in  Great 
Britain  and  all  her  colonics  and  dependencies. 

We  have  now  also  in  the  field  a  numerous  and  able  body  of 
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public  lecturers,  among  whom  the  following  may  be  named : — 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Lees,  Mr.  Livesey,  Mr.  Tcare,  Mr. 
Inwards,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Mason,  Dr.  Bums, 
Mr.Bowly,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Thompson,  Dr.Perrey, 
Dr.  McKerrow,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Cassell,  Dr.  Oxley, 
Mr.  Cruiksl\ank,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balfour,  Mrs.  Carlisle,  Mrs. 
Ilardwicke,  Mrs.  Theobald,  Col.  Shaw,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Mr. 
Ileyworth,  M.P.,  Mr.  Mudge,  Mr.  Smithies,  Mr.  Sinclair, 
Mr.  Glover,  Mr.  Ilood,  Mr.  Home,  Dr.  Beaimiont,  Dr. 
Grindrod,  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Glover,  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Tweedie, 
Dr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Andrew,  Mr.  Bormond,  Mr.  Gilpin,  Mr. 
Fry,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Hall,  and  others ;  aided  by  the  oc- 
casional addresses  at  public  meetings  of  some  of  the  more 
opident  friends  of  the  cause,  as  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  Mr. 
Joseph  Sturge,  Robert  Charlton,  J.  D.  Bassett,  and  Jooeph 
Eaton,  all  liberal  contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  Temperance 
Societies  of  their  respective  localities. 

From  abroad,  we  have  had  the  visits  of  several  American 
friends  ;  and  their  addresses  in  public  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  cause,  particularly  those  of  Mr. 
Beechor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mr.  Kellog,  and  Mr.  Gough. 
The  last  is  indeed  a  host  in  himself,  and  by  his  peculiar  and 
unrivalled  power  in  depicting  the  horrors  of  intemperance, 
drawn  from  his  own  personal  experience  of  them  in  all  their 
intensity,  and  mingling  the  anecdotes  of  his  singidarly 
varied  life,  with  irresistible  appeals  to  the  reason  and  feelings 
of  his  auditors,  he  has  succeeded  in  attracting  the  largest 
audiences  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  that  he  has  yet 
visited,  besides  thousands  in  the  metropolis,  and  has  effected, 
no  doubt,  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  by  his  unwearied 
and  successful  kbours ;  so  that  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity is  now  far  better  prepared  than  it  was  even  a  year  ago 
for  the  due  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  a  law  to  suppress 
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entirely  all  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks ;  and  thousands  who, 
twenty  years  ago,  scoffed  at  the  whole  subject  as  a  delusion 
or  monomania,  fit  only  for  a  lunatic  aasylum,  are  now 
thoroughly  convinced  that  Intemperance  is  England's  great- 
est bane — and  that  its  removal  woidd  be  the  greatest  blessing 
that  the  country  coidd  receive. 

Let  all,  then,  who  entertain  this  opinion,  evince  the  sincerity 
of  their  convictions,  by  contributing  some  portion  of  their 
funds,  their  time,  and  their  labour,  in  their  several  neighbour- 
hoods, to  the  circulation  of  facts  bearing  ou  the  question,  in 
lectures,  sermons,  meetings,  journals,  tracts,  and  every  other 
available  means,  till  every  ear  shall  hear,  and  every  heart 
shall  feel,  the  immense  importance  of  the  subject>  and  thus 
promote  one  of  the  most  bloodless  and  yet  glorious  Reforma- 
tions in  the  state  and  condition  of  society  that  the  world  has 
ever  yet  seen. 

Postscript 

The  accompanying  coloured  engraving  will  tell  its  own  startling 
tale,  and  needs  no  further  explanation  than  will  be  found  printed 
on  its  back.  The  several  obelisks  and  their  sub- divisions  will  show 
the  respective  amounts  expended  in  each  of  the  branches  designated; 
and  when  it  is  seen  that  all  that  can  be  raised  for  religious  and 
benevolent  societies  in  England,  falls  short  of  a  million  sterling, 
while  beer,  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco — all  unnecessary  in  the  most 
moderate  use,  and  the  source  of  immense  evil  when  taken  in  excess 
— cost  the  British  community  nearly  eighty  millions  sterling,  or 
nearer  one  hundred  millions  if  illicit  distillation,  and  smuggUng  he 
added,  in  actual  expenditure,  independently  of  all  the  enormous 
charges  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  police,  prisons,  hulks, 
limatic  asylums,  hospitals,  work-houses,  &c.,  mainly  resulting  firom 
intemperance  in  their  inmates — we  may  well  doubt  whether,  as  a 
people,  we  are  entitled  to  the  praises  we  so  often  bestow  on  our- 
selves, for  our  wisdom,  piety,  and  philanthropy,  in  which  we  fine- 
quently  boast  that  we  are  superior  to  all  other  nations  now  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Bible  Society. 
Chnrch  Missionaiy  Sodetj. 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
London  Missionary  Society. 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
Religions  Tract  Society. 
Christian  Knowledge  Society. 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Society 
Chnrch  Pmtoral  Aid  Society. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
Home  Missionary  Society. 
Sunday  School  Union. 
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Lve  in  retulm.    With  respect  to  strong  drink  we  liave  the  following 
lony,  signed  by  about  2,000  of  our  most  eminent  medical  men  :^- 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  of  opinion, — 

I. — ^That  a  very  Urge  portion  of  human  miser}%  including  poverty,  disease, 
crime,  is  induced  by  the  use  of  alcohcdic  or  fermented  liquors,  as  beverages. 
II. — That  the  most  perfect  health  is  coQipatible  with  total  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  beverages,  whether  in  the  form  of  ardent  spirits,  or  as  wine,  ale, 

V  cider,  &c.  &c. 
III. — That  persons  accustomed  to  such  drinks,  may,  with  perfect  safety,  dis- 

ine  them  entirely,  either  at  once,  or  gradually  after  a  short  time. 
IV. — That  total  and  universal  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors  and  intoxicate 

verages  of  all  sorts,  woald  greatly  contribute  to  the  health,  the  prosperity, 

orality,  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race." 

hese  views  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  such  drinks  as  an  article  of 
^  are  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  thousands  of  working  men  and 
,  in  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom. 

strong  drink  as  an  incentive  to  crime,  and  a  powerfully  demoralising 
t,  our  Judges  have  frequently  spoken  in  the  most  decided  terms, 
ngst  others  we  have  the  following : — 

Itdoe  Coliridob  :  "  There  is  scarcely  a  crime  comes  before  me  that  is  not, 

ctly  or  indirectly,  caused  by  strong  drink** 

YDGB  GuRmT :  "  Every  crime  has  its  origin,  more  or  less,  in  drunkenness.** 

TDGE  Patteson  :  "  If  it  were  not  for  this  drinking,  you  (the  jury)  and  I  would 

i  nothing  to  do." 

nwa  Alderson  :  "  Drunkenness  is  the  most  fertile  source  of.  crime  ;  and  if  it 

d  be  removed,  the  assizes  of  the  country  would  be  rendered  mere  nullities." 

JDOB  WionrxAH :  "  I  find  in  every  calendar  that  comes  before  me,  one  unfailing 

ee,  directly  or  indirectly,  of   most  of  the  crimes  that  are  committed — 

nperance,** 

;  thus  appears  that  we  are  annually  expending  the  enormous  sum  of 
*ly  £80,000,000  sterling  on  two  articles  of  mere  luxury,  which  arc  the 
f  incentives  to  the  vice,  misery,   and  wretchedness  that  afflict  our 

\n  a  stronger  case  by  possibility  be  made  out  for  the  entire  abandon- 
t  of  any  practice  ? 

3  the  labouring  classes  especially,  who,  it  is  computed,  annually  expend 
of  the  before-named  sum,  we  would  most  earnestly  appeal,  and  entreat 
a  no  longer  to  barter  their  means  of  happiness  and  comfort,  of  social 
moral  elevation,  for  a  low,  debasing,  and  short-lived  gratification, 
fere  only  five  millions  per  annum  of  the  large  sum  spent  in  drink 
kted  to  the  purchase  of  land,  it  icould  afford  every  year  a  quarter  of  an 
each  to  two  ku/tdred  thottsand  labourinff  men;  reckoning  the  land  at  £100 
acre. 

>  the  friends  of  religion  and  morality  we  would  say.  Is  it  wise  or 
stian  to  give  your  support  to  customs  which  so  powerfully  counteract 
*  labours,  and  which  absorb  to  so  large  an  extent  the  means  you  greatly 
.  for  enlightening  and  evangelising  the  world? 

;relve  of  our  largest  and  most  influential  religious  and  philanthropic 
3ties,  are  unable  to  raise  one  million  a-year  to  prosecute  their  praise- 
hy  objects,  while  upwards  of  seventy  millions  are  annually  squandered 
.  hurtflil,  crime-producing  drink. 

W.  TWBEDIE,  M7,  STRAND,  LONDON. 
Price  One  Penny. 
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